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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  of  this  work  has  been  materially  modified, 
and  fully  brought  up,  in  so  far  at  least  as  appertains  to  what  may  be 
considered  as  really  worthy  of  acceptance,  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
science  of  which  it  treats.  All  that  related  to  histology  and  diag- 
nosis, in  the  preceding  edition,  has  been  omitted  in  this ;  many  para- 
graphs, and  often  whole  pages,  have  been  rewritten;  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  new  matter  has  been  introduced.  While  the  general 
arrangement  remains  the  same,  the  various  topics  embraced  in  the 
work  have  been  more  thoroughly  systematized,  and,  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  the  language  has  been  rendered  more  concise  and  terse. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  new  cuts  have  been  added.  They  were 
drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  my  own  specimens,  and  under  my 
immediate  superintendence,  by  Mr.  Daniels,  and  engraved  by  Mr. 
Baxter.  These,  added  to  those  in  the  former  edition,  make  the  num- 
ber of  original  cuts  nearly  two  hundred.  The  remainder  have  been 
copied  from  various  sources,  as  Beynaud,  Marcet,  Lawrence,  Miller, 
Curling,  Churchill,  Bird,  and  others.  Not  a  few  of  the  figures  thus 
borrowed  have  become,  as  it  were,  the  common  property  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  are  no  longer  traceable  to  their  respective  authors.  With 
the  many  changes  and  improvements  now  introduced,  the  work  may 
be  regarded  almost  as  a  new  treatise. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that,  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition, 
I  have  had  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  DaCosta,  Lecturer  on  Medi- 
cine in  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical  Instruction,  whose 
contributions  to  pathological  science  have  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  pathological  anatomists  of  this  country.    A  number  of  the 
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topics  discussed  in  the  work  are  illustrated  by  drawings  founded  upon 
his  own  researches ;  and  whatever  relates  to  minute  structure  has  re- 
ceived his  special  attention.  While  he  has  thus  relieved  me  of  no 
inconsiderable  labor,  he  has,  I  am  sure,  not  a  little  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  work. 

In  submitting  to  the  profession  a  new  edition  of  this  treatise,  I  flatter 
myself  that  it  may,  at  least,  have  the  effect  of  arousing  their  attention 
to  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  a  department  of  medi- 
cal science  which  has  made  such  astonishing  progress  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  whose  value,  especially  in  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view,  is  now  universally  acknowledged  by  every  enlight- 
ened practitioner.  That  America,  with  its  great  hospital  facilities, 
should  have  no  school  of  pathological  anatomy,  is  an  anomaly  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  the  amazement 
of  posterity.  In  the  forty-five  medical  colleges  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment, exist  in  the  United  States,  there  is  not,  with  perhaps  a  few 
exceptions,  a  chair  of  pathological  anatomy;  thus  clearly  showing 
that  the  teachers  connected  with  these  institutions  have  either  no 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  science,  or  that  they  are 
afraid  of  innovation.  While  almost  everything  else  is  taught,  from 
a  sesamoid  bone  and  a  globule  of  blood  the  ^^o^th  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  up  to  the  skeleton  of  the  mastodon,  hardly  a  solitary  voice 
is  heard,  during  the  whole  session  of  our  colleges,  in  favor  of  patholo- 
gical anatomy.  This  is  a  strange  and  culpable  oversight,  and  one 
which  should  be  speedily  corrected.  We  may  cram  our  pupils  with 
healthy  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  chemistry,  and,  in 
short,  everything  else  embraced  in  our  curriculum  of  study,  and  yet, 
if  we  neglect  to  instruct  them  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  it  will  be 
in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  make  good  diagnosticians  and  practitioners 
of  them.  Let  us,  then,  while  we  hope  for  better  things,  endeavor  soon 
to  extricate  ourselves,  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  and  noble  pro- 
fession, from  the  false  position  in  which  we  now  stand  in  relation  to 
this  all  important  science,  and  its  application  to  the  nature,  discrimi- 
nation, and  treatment  of  disease. 

The  dedication  of  the  work  remains  as  it  appeared  in  the  former 
editions,  when  I  was  engaged  in  working,  side  by  side,  with  the  illus- 
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trioQS  man  to  whom  it  refers,  and  whose  name  has  since  become  classi- 
cal. Daniel  Drake  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  patrons  of 
pathological  anatomy  in  the  United  States.  The  chair  of  pathological 
anatomy  which  he  was  instrumental  in  creating  in  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege, I  had  the  honor  of  occupying  for  four  years ;  and  it  was  there 
that  the  first  attempt  was  made,  in  this  country,  to  teach  this  science 
upon  a  systematic  and  extended  plan.  Subsequently  he  was  himself, 
for  a  time,  similarly  employed  in  the  University  of  Louisville;  a 
school  which  owes  much  of  its  former  renown  to  his  labors,  talents, 
and  reputation. 

S.  D.  GEOSS. 

Philadblphia,  July  1, 1857. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY 


PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INFLAMMATION. 

> 

Preliminary  Obseirations. — ^Fluids  and  Solids. — Different  kinds  of  Sympathy. — ^Disease,  fane- 
tional  and  organic. — ^Inflammation,  how  modified  by  Temperament,  Age,  Sex,  Habit,  Climate, 
Season,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  character  of  the  tissue;  acute  and  chronic  ,* 
does  not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  common  and  specific. — ^Nature, 
symptoms,  and  seat  of  ordinary  Inflammation  ;  Redness,  Heat,  Pain,  and  Swelling ;  Derange- 
ment of  the  Vital  Actions  ;  Structure  of  the  Capillaries  ;  joint  agency  of  the  Vascular  and 
Kerrous  Systems ;  altered  Sensibility ;  preternatural  influx  of  Blood ;  Congestion ;  Theo- 
ries of  Boerhaave,  Cullen,  Vaooa,  and  others.  Terminations  and  Conditions  of  Inflam- 
mation. 

The  human  body  is  composed  of  solids  and  fluids,  which  are  inti- 
mately blended  together,  and  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
their  origin  and  preservation.  Both  classes  are  resolvable  into  a  num* 
ber  of  proximate  constituents,  differing  widely  in  their  color,  their 
consistence,  and  their  chemical  properties.  Of  the  fluids,  the  blood  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  as  it  is  out  of  it  that  the  solids  are  formed, 
and  by  it  that  they  are  nourished  and  sustained.  The  quantity  of  this 
liquid,  on  an  average,  is  about  eighteen  pounds ;  but  it  is  liable  to  vary 
not  only  in  different  persons,  but  likewise  in  the  same  individuals  at 
different  periods.  Not  only  its  amount,  but  also  its  quality,  is  much 
influenced  by  the  kind  of  food  and  drink,  the  exercise,  the  climate, 
and  mode  of  life,  to  which  the  individual  is  subjected.  It  is  not  my 
design,  in  this  place,  to  say  anything  of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  blood,  further  than  to  declare  that  this  fluid  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  that  the  latter  are  constantly 
permeated  by  it,  and  that  there  can  be  no  secretion,  whether  healthy 
or  morbid,  that  is  not  derived  from  it.  The  diseases  to  which  it  is 
liable  will  be  made  the  subject  of  separate  consideration. 

The  solids  consist  of  what  are  called  the  tissues ;  of  which  the  num- 
ber has  been  variously  stated  by  different  writers,  scarcely  any  two 
agreeing  on  the  subject.  Without  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
reader  with  any  discussion  of  this  sort,  which  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  I  shall  merely  remark  concerning  them  that  they  all  differ  from 
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each  other  in  their  appearance,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and 
the  purposes  which  they  are  designed  to  fulfil  in  the  economy.  With 
the  exception  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibres,  they  all  seem  to  be 
derived  from  the  cellular  element,  a  substance  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  animal  machine,  cementing  together  its 
various  parts,  and  forming  myriads  of  meshes  for  the  reception  of  its 
nutrient  and  recrementitious  particles. 

Combined  in  various  ways,  these  tissues  constitute  the  different 
organs,  whether  parenchymatous,  pulpy,  glandular,  or  erectile.  The 
parenchymatous  structure  is  well  exemplified  in  the  lungs,  which  are 
composed  of  a  soft,  spongy,  cellular  substance,  freely  pervaded  by 
vessels.  Of  the  pulpy  texture,  a  good  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
brain  :  here  there  is  very  little  cellular  matter,  and  the  consistence  of 
the  organ  appears  to  depend  principally  upon  the  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  albumen.  The  glandular  structure  is  still  imperfectly 
understood.  The  liver,  which  forms  the  type  of  this  system,  is  made 
up  of  myriads  of  rounded  or  polygonal  cells,  around  which  the  capil- 
lary vessels  circulate.  The  erectUe  texture,  the  most  perfect  example 
of  which  occurs  in  the  penis,  is  composed  mainly  of  arteries  and  veins, 
closely  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  susceptible  of  temporary  erec- 
tion, from  the  influx  of  blood. 

The  tissues,  whether  they  be  regarded  individually,  or  as  united 
together  to  form  compound  organs,  are  differently  supplied  with 
vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics;  and,  consequently,  although  they 
are  all  important,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  the  well-being  of  the 
general  system,  some  are  much  more  so  than  others.  Whole  limbs, 
containing  every  variety  of  texture,  may  be  removed,  even  in  the 
human  subject,  without  being  necessarily  followed  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  economy;  whereas,  scarcely  a  single  one  of  the  internal  organs, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  exception  of  the  spleen,  can  be  extirpated 
without  the  destruction  of  life. 

Connected  together  by  vessels  and  nerves,  as  well  as,  in  some 
instances,  by  continuity  of  surface,  there  subsists  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  the  closest  fellow-feeling.  In  health,  this  sympa- 
thetic action  is  carried  on  so  imperceptibly  as  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  physiologist;  but  no  sooner  is  the  system  deranged  than  it 
manifests  itself  at  almost  every  point  of  the  compass,  serving  at  once 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  and  the  particular  tissue,  or  set  of 
textures,  which  it  implicates.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  powerful 
sympathy  existing  between  the  uterus  and  the  stomach;  the  stomach 
and  the  lungs;  the  lungs  and  the  heart;  the  heart  and  the  brain. 
Nor  is  this  fellow-feeling  less  marked  in  some  of  the  other  viscera.  In 
duodenitis,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  liver  disturbed  in 
its  functions;  or,  if  the  disease  continue  long,  even  in  its  structure.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  obvious.  The  duodenum  and  the  liver  are  not 
only  near  neighbors,  but  the  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  the 
former,  is  extended  into  the  latter,  by  means  of  its  excretory  ducts, 
into  the  very  centre  of  each  granule.  There  is  thus  a  direct  continuity 
of  structure,  in  consequence  of  which  disease  cannot  exist  long,  or  in 
any  considerable  degree,  in  the  one  without  being  propagated  to  the 
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other.  So,  also,  with  the  urethra  and  urinary  bladder;  the  vagina 
and  uterus;  the  fauces  and  tonsils;  the  larynx  and  trachea;  the  nose 
and  frontal  sinuses;  the  Eustachian  tube  and  middle  ear.  All  these 
cases  are  examples  of  what  has  been  termed  continuous  sympathy. 

In  other  cases,  again,  this  sympathy  displays  itself  in  parts  very 
remote  from  the  one  originally  afiected.  In  mumps,  that  is,  in  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid  gland,  a  not  unfrequent  occurrence  is  a 
swelling  of  the  testicle,  proceeding  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  the  structure  and  function  of  the  organ.  In  what  manner, 
or  in  accordance  with  what  law  of  the  animal  economy,  this  associa- 
tion is  established,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  there  is  no  similarity  of 
texture  any  more  than  a  direct  nervous  connection.  The  parotid  is 
supplied  with  filaments  from  the  ascending  cervical  nerves,  and  with 
branches  from  the  fifth  cranial ;  the  testicle,  with  filaments  from  the 
spermatic  plexus,  formed  by  the  sympathetic.  Thus,  then,  there  is  no 
immediate  tie  between  these  organs,  and  yet,  as  has  been  stated,  they 
oflen  display  the  strongest  fellow-feeling.  The  sympathy  existing 
between  the  uterus  and  the  breast,  and  which  is  so  conspicuous  both  in 
the  healthy  and  diseased  states  of  these  parts,  has  been  endeavored  to  be 
explained  by  the  anastomosis  of  the  internal  mammary  and  epigastric 
arteries;  but  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  phenomenon  is  far-fetched  and  unsatisfactory,  the  vessels  ad- 
verted to  having  by  no  means  the  intimate  connection  which  some 
have  ascribed  to  them.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  when  we  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  well-known  sympathy  between  the  cere- 
bellum and  genital  organs.  In  regard  to  all  of  these  organs,  all  that 
we  know  is,  that  there  is  such  a  bond  of  connection,  and  this,  surely, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  sufficient. 

Writers  long  ago  noticed  the  sympathy  between  parts  of  the  same 
structure,  situated  remotely  from  each  other.  In  gout,  a  disease  which 
is  seated  in  the  fibrous  textures  of  the  extremities,  it  often  happens, 
especially  when  the  attack  is  violent,  that  the  pericardium  is  involved ; 
the  aflfection  being  transferred  from  its  original  situation  to  the  chest. 
This  is  efiected  by  what  is  called  metastasis,  a  term  which  only 
expresses  our  ignorance.  The  transfer  must  take  place  solely  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  structure,  not  through  any  direct  commu- 
nication ;  for  every  anatomist  knows  that  there  is  no  connection  what- 
ever between  the  fibrous  envelops  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the 
fibrous  covering  of  the  heart.  The  serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues,  strongly  sympathize  with  each 
other,  no  doubt  from  the  anatomical  elements  which  enter  into  their 
composition  being  so  much  alike.  The  liver  and  the  skin  are  inti- 
mately associated  by  fellow-feeling;  but  how  this  is  brought  about  we 
have  no  means  of  determining. 

I  have  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  relationship  subsisting  between 
the  principal  organs  of  the  body,  and  endeavored  to  account  for  it 
upon  anatomical  principles.  Much  time  might  be  occupied  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  would  result  in 
much  good.  What  is  most  worth  knowing,  is  soonest  learned,  and 
least  subject  to  dispute.    The  relationship  here  described  should  be 
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carefully  studied,  as  it  will  be  impossible,  without  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  it,  to  comprehend  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomena  observable  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  we  may  now  proceed  a  step  further, 
and  inquire  what  constitutes  disease ;  for  everybody  knows  what  is 
meant  by  health.  Disease  may  be  defined  to  be  a  departure  from  the 
sound  state,  whether  this  departure  consist  simply  in  a  derangement 
of  function  or  structure.  So  long  as  the  solid  and  fluid  materials  of 
the  body  act  in  concert,  there  cannot,  of  course,  be  any  lesion;  health, 
in  all  its  vigor  and  perfection,  must  be  the  result:  but  when  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  are  arrayed,  as  it  were,  against  each  other,  the  har- 
mony of  the  system  is  interrupted,  and  unnatural  action  is  set  up,  or, 
in  other  words,  there  is  disease.  This  deranged  action,  it  need  scarcely 
be  stated,  may  be  limited,  or  it  may  involve  a  considerable  number  of 
organs  and  tissues  at  the  same  time. 

Of  the  essence  of  disease,  very  little  is  known ;  indeed,  nothing  at 
all;  nor  can  the  utmost  ingenuity  hope  to  remove  the  veil  which  still 
envelops  the  subject,  until  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  vascu- 
lar and  nervous  systems  shall  be  better  understood.  The  proximate 
cause  of  morbid  action,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  life  in  the  healthy 
state,  are  as  inscrutable  to  the  human  mind  as  the  cause  of  gravitation, 
of  attraction,  and  repulsion.  All  we  can  boast  of  is,  that  we  know 
something  of  their  effects ;  beyond  this,  it  is  extremely  problematical 
whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  penetrate.  With  this,  indeed,  every 
philosophical  inquirer  after  truth  should  be  contented,  remembering 
that  the  secrets  of  nature  are  not  easily  detected,  and  that  to  Goa 
alone  belongs  the  knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  property  of  things. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  diseases  are  functional  or  organic. 
As  it  is  of  the  latter  class  that  we  shall  more  particularly  treat  in  the 
following  pages,  it  will  be  proper  that  we  should  speak  of  them  some- 
what at  length.  Before  proceeding  further,  however,  it  behooves  me 
to  explain  what  I  comprehend  by  the  term  organic.  By  pathological 
anatomists,  the  word  is  generally  employed  to  denote  some  permanent 
change  in  the  textures  of  an  organ ;  but,  in  the  present  sense,  I  would 
not  only  include  under  it  all  such  lesions,  but  also  every  temporary 
alteration  which  the  tissues  experience  when  in  a  state  of  disease. 
The  term  organic  will  thus  have  a  wider  latitude ;  and,  as  expressing 
the  same  thing,  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  use  the  word  structural. 
If  this  acception  be  adopted,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether,  under 
any  circumstances,  there  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  functional  dis- 
ease, or,  in  other  terms,  a  mere  aberration  of  the  physiological  state 
of  a  part,  without  some  change  in  its  anatomical  elements.  The  ques- 
tion, at  all  events,  is  not  settled. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  above  definition,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  gene- 
ral proposition,  liable  to  few  exceptions,  that  all  organic  diseases, 
whatever  be  their  seat  or  extent,  are  the  result  of  inflammatory  action, 
either  of  an  acute  or  a  chronic  kind.  To  some,  this  proposition  may 
be  startling ;  nevertheless,  if  it  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  founa, 
I  doubt  not,  to  be  grounded  on  fact.  The  truth  of  this  remark  will 
appear  more  evident  as  we  proceed. 
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The  second  proposition  that  may  be  stated  is,  that  every  inflamma- 
tion, irritation,  or  morbid  action,  is  originally  of  a  local  nature ;  that  is, 
it  always  makes  its  impression  in  the  first  instance  upon  some  par- 
ticular part,  texture,  or  organ.  After  the  malady  has  continued 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  it  may  extend  to  and  implicate  other 
structores.  If,  for  instance,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be 
fretted,  the  morbid  action  accruing  from  this  cause  will  be  confined 
at  first  to  that  lining;  or,  in  more  comprehensive  terms,  the  disease 
will  be  strictly  local ;  by  degrees,  however,  as  the  disorder  progresses, 
the  submucous  cellular  tissue  becomes  affected ;  and  spreading  still 
further,  it  next  invades  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  and,  finally, 
the  peritoneal  covering.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  most  affections, 
which  are  originally  local,  extend  their  sphere  of  action  so  as  to 
become  general,  whether  they  be  considered  simply  in  reference  to  one 
organ,  to  several,  or  to  a  great  number  of  them. 

Inflammation  of  particular  organs  and  textures  is  usually  designated 
by  adding  the  Greek  term  itis  to  the  anatomical  name  of  the  part 
affected,  as  gastritis,  laryngitis,  pleuritis.  In  some  instances  the  old 
nomenclature  is  retained.  Thus  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  called 
quinsy;  of  the  eye,  ophthalmia;  of  the  urethra,  gonorrhoea;  of  the 
parotid  gland,  mumps. 

In  regard  to  its  progress,  intensity,  and  mode  of  termination,  inflam- 
mation is  greatly  modified  by  temperament,  age,  sex,  habit,  climate, 
and  season,  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
character  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  developed.  The  time  of  life  which 
seems  to  be  most  obnoxious  to  this  disease,  is  from  the  first  to  the 
tenth  year,  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  mortality  occurring  during 
this  interval.  Affections  of  the  cutaneous,  mucous,  and  lymphatic 
systems,  are  particularly  rife  during  this  period,  and  carry  off  an  im- 
mense number  of  children.  Scarcely  less  common  is  inflammation  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane.  Pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  cerebritis,  and 
hepatitis,  with  carditis,  phlebitis,  and  arteritis,  are  comparatively  in- 
frequent before  the  age  of  manhood ;  from  thence  on,  however,  they 
are  by  no  means  unusual,  and  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  destruction. 
Diseases  of  the  genital  organs  are  rarely  observed  before  the  age  of 
puberty ;  indeed,  anterior  to  this  perioa,  these  structures  seem  to  lie 
in  a  dormant  state.  Once  roused  into  action,  however,  they  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  other  viscera,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  organic 
maladies  of  the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  breasts,  and  testicles,  towards  the 
decline  of  life.  Affections  of  the  urinary  bladder  are  comparatively 
rare  in  the  young,  whilst  they  are  very  common  in  the  old. 

Considered  in  reference  to  sex,  some  organs  and  tissues  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  with  inflammation  than  others.  Cerebritis  and 
splenitis,  as  well  as  carditis  and  arteritis,  are  infinitely  more  common 
in  men  than  in  women,  probably,  from  the  organs  of  the  former  being 
more  exposed  to  perturbating  agents,  both  of  a  physical  and  a  mental 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  female 
sex  is  much  more  obnoxious  to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  of 
the  veins,  and  lymphatics,  than  the  male. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  inflammation  is  most  prevalent 
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are  winter  and  sprinor;  it  is  also  more  common  in  moist  than  in  dry 
situations,  and  in  cold  and  hot  climates  than  in  such  as  are  temperate. 
In  northern  latitudes,  the  parts  most  frequently  involved  are  the  lungs, 
the  air- passages,  and  the  fibrous  textures;  in  tropical,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  bowel,  the  liver,  and  the  skin. 

The  above  are  circumstances  in  the  history  of  inflammation  which, 
of  course,  we  can  only  glance  at;  the  subject  is  one  of  vast  interest 
to  the  practitioner,  and  the  attentive  study  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  him. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  disease  may  run  its  course  is  subject 
to  a  considerable  number  of  circumstances,  amongst  which  the  most 
important  are  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  the  structure  of 
the  part  affected.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more 
liberally  an  organ  is  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves,  the  more  easily 
will  it  be  disorganized.  Thus,  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels  will  usually  terminate  much  more  rapidly  either 
in  health,  or  in  death,  than  the  same  disease  seated  in  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane, a  tendon,  ligament,  or  bone. 

When  an  acute  inflammation,  after  having  existed  for  some  time, 
does  not  terminate  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  said  to  become  chronic. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  are  some  varieties  of 
this  disease  that  assume  a  chronic  form  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
outset.  The  irritation  which  accompanies  the  tubercular  deposition, 
and  some  species  of  pure  uncomplicated  pneumonitis,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Considered  in  regard  to  its  degree  of  intensity,  inflammation  presents 
a  great  variety  of  ft)rms,  from  the  slightest  possible  derangement  to 
the  most  intense  morbid  action.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  disease 
may  be  said  to  be  mild,  moderate,  or  violent.  For  the  purpose  of 
designating  the  first  of  these  conditions,  some  writers  are  in  the  habit 
of  employing  the  term  sub-acute;  a  word  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
ill-chosen,  and  consequently  conducive  to  error.  The  terms  mild, 
slight,  or  moderate,  are  free  from  this  objection,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  retained  in  the  following  pages. 

Inflammation  is  sometimes  latent,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  characterized. 
Examples  of  this  variety  of  morbid  action  are  found  in  certain  forms 
of  pneumonia,  arachnitis,  and  typhoid  fever.  In  the  latter  affection 
the  glands  of  Peyer  are  often  very  much  diseased,  and  even  extensively 
ulcerated,  without  any  of  the  usual  manifestations  of  inflammation. 
Again,  inflammation  may  be  intermittent,  as  in  certain  forms  of  neu- 
ralgia, in  chilblain,  and,  perhaps,  in  ague. 

This  disease  does  not  occur  with  equal  freq^iency  in  all  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body.  There  are  some  parts,  in  fact,  in  which  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  this  affection  ever  takes  place.  Such  are 
the  nails,  the  epidermis,  and  the  hairs.  These  structures  are  supposed, 
by  general  anatomists,  to  be  destitute  of  vessels,  and,  therefore,  in- 
capable of  performing  any  vital  action.  This,  however,  is  merely  a 
conjecture;  the  fact  remains  to  be  proved,  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  these  textures  are  susceptible  of  inflammation, 
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although  much  less  frequently,  as  well  as  in  a  much  humbler  degree, 
than  the  more  highly  organized  tissues. 

The  cellular,  mucous,  serous,  and  dermoid  textures  are  particularly 
prone  to  inflammation.  It  is  here  that  the  disease  can  be  studied  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  both  as  it  respects  its  phenomena  and  modes 
of  termination,  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  well-marked,  intense  in  degree, 
and  rapid  in  its  progress.  The  synovial  membranes,  the  fibrous  enve- 
lops, the  bones,  ligaments,  and  cartilages,  with  the  muscles  and  their 
tendons,  inflame  with  difficulty;  but  when  the  disease  has  once  fastened 
itself  upon  them,  they  readily  yield  to  its  influence,  the  suflFerings  being 
often  excessively  severe,  and  the  consequences  very  serious.  The  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  absorbents  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  phlegmasia. 
The  conservative  power  of  these  structures,  especially  of  the  former, 
is  remarkable,  and  is  strikingly  evinced  in  cases  of  gangrene,  where, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  they  frequently  retain  their  vitality  amidst 
the  half  putrefied  mass. 

Of  the  organs,  properly  so  called,  some  are  more  ready  to  take  on 
inflammation  than  others.  Those  which  are  most  frequently  afiected, 
at  least  in  this  country,  are  the  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  uterus,  and  brain. 
The  heart,  ovaries,  thyroid  body,  pancreas,  prostate  gland,  testicles, 
and  kidneys  are  comparatively  rarely  the  seat  of  this  disease. 

Respecting  specific  inflammation,  some  parts,  again,  are  more  prone 
to  this  disease  than  others.  Thus,  erysipelas  commonly  attacks  the 
skin ;  anthrax,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue;  rheumatism,  the  fibrous 
envelops  of  the  extremities;  tubercle,  the  lungs;  scirrhus,  the  glan- 
dular organs.  In  the  skin,  numerous  varieties  of  inflammation,  both 
of  an  acute  and  chronic  kind,  are  observed  that  never  occur  in  any 
other  of  the  elementary  textures  and  systems  of  the  body.  To  this 
category  specially  belong  the  different  species  of  eruptive  and  scaly 
diseases,  which  have  their  seat,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  dermis,  the  network  of  Malpighi,  and  the  cuticle. 

Phenomena  and  Nature  of  Infljammation. — The  nature  of  inflamma- 
tion, its  seat,  and  the  phenomena  which  characterize  it,  have  always 
attracted  much  attention,  and  been  a  source  of  much  discussion. 
Theory  after  theory  has  been  framed,  each  in  its  turn  to  live  for  a 
while,  and  then  to  give  way  to  some  other,  either  more  ingenious,  or 
fostered  and  protected  with  more  talent  and  pertinacity  by  its  author. 
To  review  the  various  notions  that  exist  on  this  subject  would  be  a 
task  as  irksome  to  the  inquirer  as  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  the 
student  of  pathological  anatomy.  At  every  step  the  mind  would  be 
bewildered  with  idle  conjecture,  and  at  the  close  of  the  investigation 
it  would  be  no  better  off,  so  far  as  real  and  substantial  information  is 
concerned,  than  at  the  outset.  We  can  only  express  our  regret  that 
so  much  time  has  been  misspent,  so  much  talent  wasted,  in  the  con- 
struction of  hypotheses,  which,  although  sometimes  plausible,  do  not, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  embrace  a  single  well-ascertained  fact  to 
repay  us  for  the  trouble  of  examining  them.  Pathological  anatomy 
is  emphatically  a  science  of  observation  and  induction :  in  pursuing 
this  inquiry,  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  my  remarks  to  a  simple  analysis 
of  what  is  known  respecting  it ;  referring  such  of  my  readers  as  are 
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fond  of  speculative  reasoning  to  the  various  works  that  have  been 
published  on  the  subject  within  the  last  two  centuries.  He  will  there 
find  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  fact  that  genius,  however  oflen  it 
has  wandered  in  quest  of  truth,  has  rarely  succeeded  in  detecting  it. 

The  phmomena  usually  enumerated  as  marking  inflammation  are 
discoloration,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling.  These  signs,  however,  are  not 
always  present ;  nor  are  they  the  only  circumstances  which  occur  in 
inflammation  in  this  disease:  in  every  case  there  is  a  perversion  of  the 
vital  actions,  attended  with  an  altered  state  of  the  nutritive  and  secretory 
functions.  To  affix  to  these  several  conditions  their  respective  value, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  allot  to  each  of  them  a  considerable  share  of 
attention.  Most  writers,  until  recently,  attached  too  much  importance 
to  some  of  them,  and  too  little  to  others;  whilst  they  entirely  over- 
looked the  fact  that  they  are  always  greatly  modified  by  the  nature  of 
the  tissue  in  which  the  malady,  of  which  they  are  the  indices,  is  located. 
If  we  regard  the  four  phenomena,  discoloration,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling, 
referred  to  above,  as  being  essential  to  the  process,  it  will  be  at  once 
perceived  that  there  can  be  but  few  inflammations ;  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, be  obliged,  in  describing  diseases,  to  invoke  other  names,  such 
as  irritation  and  fever;  a  blind  adherence  to  which  has  unfortunately 
tended  too  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  pathological  science.  Boer- 
haave  enumerated  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  fever :  had  he 
enumerated  a  thousand  more  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  to  the 
truth,  for  he  might  then  have  specified  nearly  every  form  of  inflam- 
mation, whether  occurring  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  or  in  the 
interior  organs.  The  word  "  fever"  is  a  conventional  one,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  designate,  not  the  nature  or  seat  of  a  disease,  but  simply 
the  phenomena  which  it  manifests.  So  also  with  the  term  irritation. 
Mr.  Travers  and  others  have  written  extensive  treatises  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  have  they  pointed  out  anything  concerning  the  essential 
character  of  this  disease  ?  have  they  told  us  anything  of  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  which  accompanies  it? 
So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  their  labors  they  have  not ;  and  yet 
men  continue  to  talk  about  irritation,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  as 
if  they  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature,  seat,  causes,  and 
symptoms.  A  course  such  as  this  cannot  but  have  a  most  dangerous 
tendency  in  practice;  for  what  one  physician  describes  as  a  fever,  an- 
other will  consider  simply  as  an  irritation,  a  third  as  an  inflammation, 
and  in  this  way  no  principles  can  ever  be  introduced  as  standards  of 
treatment.  The  practice  of  medicine  must  continue  to  ebb  and  to  flow 
with  every  tide  of  professional  opinion. 

The  time,  however,  cannot  be  far  ofi*,  when  the  term  fever  must  be 
entirely  discarded  from  our  books,  and  diseases  named  according  to 
the  tissues  they  implicate.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  laws  of  deranged  action  will  be  properly  interpreted,  or  fully 
comprehended.  All  diseases,  I  feel  confident,  will  ultimately  be  found 
to  have  "a  local  origin  and  habitation ;"  and  if  this  opinion  shall  ever 
be  proved  to  be  true,  the  whole  class  of  febrile  maladies,  with  its  hun- 
dred varieties  and  subdivisions,  will  cease  to  have  a  place  in  our 
medical  treatises.    The  artificial  nosology  of  Sauvages,  of  Hoffmann, 
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Cullen,  Hosack,  and  a  host  of  minor  worthies,  has  had  its  day ;  its 
authority  is  at  an  end;  its  sceptre  is  departed;  philosophy  has  usurped 
its  place,  and  derides  its  aid.  For  the  great  changes  which  have  been 
effected,  and  which  are  still  going  forward,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  morbid  action,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  a  profound  cultivation  of 
pathological  anatomy,  which,  since  the  time  of  Bichat,  a  period  of  less 
than  sixty  years,  has  advanced  with  such  rapid  strides,  and  reduced  the 
healing  art  to  a  degree  of  certainty,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
anticipated. 

The  discoloration  of  an  inflamed  part  presents  various  shades,  from 
the  slightest  rose  to  the  deepest  purple.  There  are  some  tissues  which 
naturally  contain  little  blood,  or  which  convey  only  serosity,  and  these, 
of  course,  are  never  much  discolored  when  affected  with  disease.  The 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  cartilages  are  seldom  reddened,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  fibrous  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  pericardium,  the  dura  mater,  and  sclerotic  coat  of 
the  eye,  the  discoloration  is  usually  of  a  lilac  or  purple  hue,  with  a 
shade  of  blue.  In  the  mucous  lining  of  the  alimentary  tube,  the  red- 
ness, in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  is  bright  and  florid,  like  that  of 
arterial  blood ;  but,  as  it  progresses,  it  often  assumes  a  dark  violet,  or 
black  appearance,  especially  when  it  is  about  to  pass  into  gangrene. 
A  striking  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  afforded  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  in  the  malignant  form  of  scarla- 
tina. In  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  the  tonsils  and  adjacent  parts 
are  of  a  bright  red,  which  is  often,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  con- 
verted into  a  deep  purple.  In  the  skin,  the  redness  is  sometimes  of  a 
scarlet  color;  at  other  times  it  has  a  yellow  tinge,  with  various  shades 
of  mahogany.  The  yellow  color  is  most  commonly  witnessed  along 
with  derangement  of  the  liver;  hence  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  latter  stages  of  erysipelas  and  anthrax.  In  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum,  the  redness  is,  at  first,  of  a  lilac  hue ;  after- 
wards of  a  scarlet,  brownish,  or  violet.  In  the  arachnoid  there  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  any  perceptible  discoloration. 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen  and  liver  is  attended  with  a  purple  hue: 
when  the  brain  is  affected,  the  color  is  generally  rosaceous,  cineritious, 
or  like  the  lees  of  wine.  The  salivary  glands  are  usually  of  a  pink 
complexion ;  the  kidneys,  of  a  deep  violet ;  the  testicles  and  ovaries, 
of  a  reddish  yellow.  In  the  lungs  the  color  varies  from  the  slightest 
rose  to  the  deepest  purple. 

The  redness  is  generally  greatest  at  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  part, 
from  which  it  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  until  it  reaches  the 
natural  standard  of  the  tissue  or  organ  in  which  it  is  located.  It  may 
be  superficial  or  deep-seated;  circumscribed  or  diffuse;  arborescent 
or  capilliform;  punctated  or  blotch-like.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries,  the  color  is  uniform,  having  the 
appearance  as  if  it  were  dyed  into  the  part.  Whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  the  immediate  cause  of  it  is  an  unnatural  influx  of  blood  into 
the  capillaries,  the  red  globules  being  admitted  in  much  greater  numbers 
than  in  the  sound  state.  So  long  as  the  circulation  in  these  vessels  is 
carried  on  vigorously,  the  redness  in  many  of  the  tissues  will  be  of  a 
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bright  scarlet  tint ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  blood  begin  to  stagnate  than 
the  part  assumes  a  darker  hue,  probably  from  some  chemical  change 
which  the  fluid  experiences  under  such  circumstances. 

When  a  part  is  inflamed,  is  there  really  a  preternatural  development 
ofhentf  Mr.  John  Hunter  thought  there  was  not;  and,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  opinion,  he  adduces  some  experiments  which  he  performed 
on  the  inferior  animals.  He  made  a  wound  in  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  of  a  dog,  and,  pushing  the  thermometer  in  contact  with  the 
diaphragm,  ascertained  that  the  temperature  of  the  part  was  101°.  A 
large  dossil  of  lint  was  then  put  into  the  opening,  and  its  surface 
covered  over  with  adhesive  strips.  On  the  following  day,  when  the 
parts  were  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  the  foreign  substance  was  re- 
moved, and  the  instrument  being  again  introduced,  the  heat  was  found 
to  be  exactly  the  same  as  before,  namely,  101°.  Similar  experiments 
were  made  on  the  rectum  and  vagina  of  an  ass,  with  the  same  results. 
There  would  thus  seem  to  be  no  real  increase  of  temperature.  As  a 
general  rule,  this  is  no  doubt  the  case.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
clearly  ascertained  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  reverse 
obtains. 

The  difference  is  certainly  not  so  great  in  the  external  as  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body.  Yet  even  here  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed  structure  is  frequently  higher, 
by  several  degrees,  than  that  of  the  blood.  In  the  natural  state,  the 
average  heat  of  this  fluid,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, is  96°,  whereas,  in  disease,  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  as 
low  as  92°,  or  rises  as  high  as  104°.* 

Every  one  knows  how  extremely  hot  the  breath  is  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  throat,  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  partial  increase  of  temperature.  That  the  heat  of 
the  body,  like  every  other  physical  endowment,  is  liable  to  be  modified, 
is  a  fact  which  has  been  clearly  established  by  the  researches  of  physio- 
logists. Sir  Everard  Home  states  that  the  oviduct  of  a  frog  ready  to 
spawn,  is  two  degrees  hotter  than  the  heart ;  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Professor  Dunglison,*  that,  during  labor,  the  temperature  of 
the  uterus  sometimes  rises  to  106°.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  to  occur  in  plants.  M.  Huber^  found  that,  when  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  stood  at  21°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  the  instru- 
ment surrounded  with  spadices  of  the  arum  cordifolium,  during  the 
process  of  fecundation,  rose  as  high  as  42°. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  clearly  appears  that  there  is  occasionally 
a  considerable  extrication  of  heat,  even  when  there  is  no  inflammation, 
or  when  there  is  merely  a  slight  approximation  towards  it.  The 
subject  of  animal  heat  is  still  enveloped  in  doubt :  that  it  is  dependent, 
however,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  nervous  system,  appears  suffi- 
ciently obvious;  and  if  this  point  be  conceded,  no  difficulty  will  be 
in  the  way  of  accounting  for  the  alterations  of  temperature  which 

'  See  The  Western  Medical  Oazette,  vol.  i. 
'  American  Med.  Intelligencer,  Feb.,  1839. 
'  Ellis  on  Respiration,  p.  2J4 ;  also,  Mayo's  Physiology,  p.  79,  4th  ed. 
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occur  in  different  conditions  of  the  body.  A  deranged  state  of  the 
nervous  function  would,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing modification  of  the  heat  of  the  part,  whether  this  was  higher  or 
lower  than  the  natural  standard ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  precisely  what 
happens  when  inflammation  is  seated  in  parts  remote  from  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation.  In  cases  of  erysipelas,  furuncle,  and  anthrax, 
the  thermometer  has  been  observed,  in  numerous  experiments  made 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  to  rise  as  high  even  as  107°.  Similar 
results  have  been  noticed  in  tetanus  and  acute  rheumatism.  The 
temperature  of  a  scrofulous  tumor  has  been  found  raised  as  much  as 
51^  above  the  general  heat  of  the  body.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  as  was  before  intimated,  that,  in  certain  cases  of  in- 
flammation, whether  occurring  in  the  interior  organs  or  in  the  external 
parts,  there  is  a  real  augmentation  of  temperature,  over  and  above 
what  is  observed  at  the  neart,  the  great  fountain  of  the  circulation. 
In  some  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  ligaments,  bones,  cartilages, 
fibrous  membranes,  and  tendons,  the  extrication  of  heat  must  necessarily 
be  very  slight. 

Pain  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Like 
redness,  it  varies  in  degree  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aflFected  part. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  is  most  keenly  feltvin  those 
structures  which  are  most  liberally  endowed  with  vessels  and  nerves. 
There  are  some  tissues  which,  in  the  healthy  state,  are  perfectly  void 
of  sensation,  but  which  are  exquisitely  sensitive  when  laboring  under 
disease.  Thus,  for  example,  a  sound  bone  may  be  sawed,  rasped,  and 
even  burnt,  without  the  animal  evincing  the  least  uneasiness;  but  no 
sooner  does  it  become  inflamed  than  it  gives  rise  to  the  most  excru- 
ciating torture,  leading  often  rapidly  to  hectic,  with  its  whole  train  of 
evils.  Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  fibrous  membranes,  the  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  cartilages.  In  regard  to  the  different  viscera,  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  they  generally  experience  much  more  pain  when 
their  coverings  are  affected  than  when  their  proper  structure  is  in- 
volved. In  hepatitis,  the  inflammation  often  proceeds  to  a  most  de- 
structive extent  before  the  individual  is  aware  of  his  danger.  Cerebritis 
is  seldom  so  painful  a  malady  as  arachnitis ;  and  a  pleuritis,  it  is  well 
known,  is  invariably  attended  with  more  suffering  than  a  pneumonitis. 

The  degree  of  suffering  evinced  by  the  mucous  membranes,  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  is  subject  to  much  variety.  In  some  situations 
the  pain  is  excessive,  whilst  in  others  it  is  literally  absent,  the  disease 
proceeding  iu  its  work  of  disorganization  without  giving  the  indi- 
vidual, so  to  speak,  the  slightest  intimation  of  it.  In  pulmonary 
phthisis,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  ulcers  in  the  ileum  and 
colon,  sometimes  of  great  size,  where  there  was  no  sign  whatever  of 
their  presence  during  life.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  in  relation  to  ^his 
subject,  that  the  pain  is  usually  much  greater  when  the  inflammation 
is  seated  at  the  extremities  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  at  their 
junction  with  the  skin,  than  when  it  involves  the  intermediate  points. 
The  difference  may  be  explained  by  the  difference  of  organization. 
The  mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  of  the  air-passages, 
which  often  manifests  very  little  sensibility  when  inflamed,  receives 
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its  nerves  almost  entirely  from  the  ganglionic  system;  whereas  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  the  conjunctiva,  the  fauces,  the  urethra,  and 
urinary  bladder,  the  vagina  and  rectum,  these  parts  being  liberally 
supplied  by  filaments  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

The  pain  varies  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in  its  character.  In 
the  cellular  tissue  it  is  acute  and  pulsatile ;  in  the  pleura,  sharp  and 
lancinating ;  in  the  lungs  and  glandular  viscera,  obtuse  and  heavy ; 
in  the  skin,  prurient  and  smarting;  in  the  bones,  dull  and  gnawing. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  persistent,  sometimes  intermittent,  sometimes 
periodical ;  but,  what  is  more  remarkable  than  all  is,  that  it  is  not 
unfrequently  felt  at  parts  very  remote  from  the  one  originally  and 
mainly  affected.  We  have  a  familiar  instance  of  this  peculiarity  in 
the  hip-joint  disease  of  children,  in  which  the  earliest  symptom  com- 
plained of  is  pain  in  the  knee.  In  hepatitis,  the  right  shoulder  is 
often  the  seat  of  the  suffering;  in  cystitis,  the  head  of  the  penis.  We 
are  sometimes  enabled  to  account  for  this  by  the  direct  nervous  com- 
munication, but  more  frequently  the  matter  is  entirely  inexplicable. 
When  inflammation  is  about  to  pass  into  suppuration,  the  pain  usually 
becomes  throbbing,  and  the  patient  is  seized  with  shivering,  with  fever, 
and,  in  some  instances,  with  delirium.  After  this  process  is  fairly 
established,  it  almost  always  diminishes  in  intensity,  or  even  wholly 
subsides.  Pressure  generally  increases  the  pain,  and  in  some  cases  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  finger  produces  intolerable  suffering. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  symptom  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  unnatural  influx  of 
blood,  the  increased  size  of  the  capillaries,  and  to  the  quantity  of 
effused  fluids,  which  compress,  it  is  said,  the  delicate  nervous  filaments 
of  the  part  concerned.  This  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  taking  only 
a  partial  view  of  the  case.  To  complete  the  theory,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  nervous  filaments  themselves  are  affected,  altered,  or 
deranged,  independently  of  the  causes  just  adverted  to;  and  in  this 
idea  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  pathology. 
What  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  is  we  cannot  define;  nor  is 
this  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

The  effect  of  augmented  circulation  in  producing  augmented  sensi- 
bility, is  strikingly  evinced  in  what  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  hand. 
If  the  part  be  allowed  to  hang  down,  severe  throbbing  pain  is  instantly 
felt,  which  is  as  instantly  relieved,  in  many  cases,  by  putting  the  limb 
in  an  elevated  position.  Cold  applications,  by  constringing  the  vessels, 
lead  to  the  same  result,  and  hence  their  beneficial  effect  in  the  treatment 
of  external  inflammation. 

The  fourth  and  last  symptom  of  inflammation,  to  be  noticed,  is 
swelling.  This  is  occasioned  partly  by  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels, 
but  chiefly  by  the  effusion  of  serosity,  lymph,  blood,  or  pus,  into  the 
cellular  tissue.  In  its  degree  it  varies  according  to  the  laxity  and 
vascularity  of  the  part  concerned.  It  is  always  well  marked  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  substance,  whilst  the  skin  itself  is  generally 
little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  it.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  and  fibrous 
textures,  the  ligaments,  tendons,  muscles,  cartilages,  and  bones,  is 
usually  unattended  with  swelling.     The  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
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the  internal  viscera.  The  macons  membranes  are  rarely  the  seat  of 
tamefaction,  this  symptom  being  noticed  chiefly  in  the  vulva,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 

Although  the  swelling  generally  comes  on  gradually,  yet,  in  some 
instances,  it  proceeds  with  astonishing  rapidity,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  spreads  over  a  large  extent  of  surface.  The  sting  of  the  bee,  wasp, 
hornet,  and  yellow-jacket,  and  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  are  often 
attended  with  the  most  frightful  tumefaction,  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance sometimes  in  a  few  minutes,  and  speedily  diffuses  itself  over  an 
entire  limb,  or  even  the  whole  body. 

From  the  hasty  survey  which  has  been  taken  of  these  symptoms, 
we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  they  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
the  stress  which  has  been  generally  placed  upon  them  by  writers.  In 
many  instances  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  at  least  one  or  two  of 
them,  and  yet  the  part  is  absolutely  in  a  state  of  high  inflammation. 
How  often  does  it  happen  that  enteritis  is  lighted  up,  and  goes  on  to 
destructive  disorganization,  without  even  the  slightest  indication  of 
its  presence  ?  In  arachnitis,  the  only  symptom,  frequently,  is  severe 
cephalalgia,  with  delirium  and  partial  paralysis.  The  patient  dies,  and, 
on  examination,  the  membrane  is  found  to  retain  its  natural  thinness, 
and  to  be  as  free  from  injection  as  in  the  sound  state.  In  such  a  case, 
should  there  be  but  little  effusion  of  serum  and  fibrin,  a  superficial 
observer  might  conclude  that  there  had  not  been  any  inflammation, 
or  that  what  he  saw  was  the  result  solely  of  irritation.  The  injurious 
tendency  which  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  exert  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment  in  this  place.  In 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  the  physician  should  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  important  fact,  that  the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated 
above,  although  they  are  frequently  all  present,  are  not  necessarily  so, 
and  that  the  absence  of  some  of  them  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that 
inflammation  does  not  exist.  By  such  course  alone  can  he  expect 
to  escape  error. 

Besides  these  phenomena,  there  is  always,  in  well-established  in- 
flammation, a  perverted  state  of  the  vital  action.  In  none  of  the  tissues 
is  this  state,  perhaps,  ever  entirely  absent ;  and  yet,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  some  than  in  others.  It  is 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  only  symptom  present,  or  the  only  one  which 
can  be  recognized.  In  gastritis,  the  only  manifestation  of  which  is 
frequently  irritability,  without  heat  or  pain,  or  uneasiness  on  pressure, 
the  digestive  function  is  entirely  suspended,  gastric  juice  is  no  longer 
secret^,  and  the  organ  is  oppressed  by  the  mildest  articles- of  food. 
In  the  duodenum  the  process  of  chylification  is  interrupted,  retarded,  or 
perverted ;  in  the  liver,  bile  is  either  no  longer  deposited,  or  it  is 
furnished  in  small  quantity,  and  vitiated  in  quality.  In  high  degrees 
of  inflammation  of  both  kidneys,  there  is  sometimes  a  total  want  of 
urine,  and  the  individual  dies  under  all  the  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize the  retention  of  that  fluid  in  the  bladder.  It  should  be  observed 
here,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  this  derangement  of  the  functional  action 
is  always  greatest  when  the  irritation  is  at  its  height,  and  that,  from 
this  period  on,  it  gradually  diminishes  until  the  disease  subsides. 
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When  the  oflBce  of  an  organ  is  to  receive  some  external  impression, 
it  does  either  not  so  at  all,  or  only  very  imperfectly.  The  inBamed 
eye  is  no  longer  able  to  take  cognizance  of  light;  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  does  not  notice  odors ;  and  the  ear  is  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing sounds.  When  the  brain  is  afiected,  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  deranged,  and  the  individual  raves  with  delirium,  or  lies,  like  an 
automatic  mass,  dead  to  all  surrounding  impressions. 

The  function  of  absorption  is  often  very  much  impaired  in  this  disease. 
A  solution  of  strychnine  applied  to  an  inflamed  serous  membrane,  as 
the  pleura,  will  not  result  in  any  injury  to  the  animal,  or  only  in  a 
very  long  lime  after  the  contact  has  been  effected.  In  some  experi- 
ments made  by  Gendrin,  prussic  acid  was  applied  with  impunity  to 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nose, 
and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  vagina,  which  had  been  previously 
inflamed  by  hot  oil  and  tincture  of  cantharides.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  results  of  these  experiments,  correctly  stated,  no  doubt, 
by  the  French  philosopher,  experience  daily  teaches  us  that,  whilst 
some  substances  are  rejected  by  the  organs  and  tissues,  when  in  a  high 
state  of  inflammation,  there  are  others,  the  absorption  of  which  is 
still,  to  a  certain  extent,  carried  on.  In  the  stomach,  for  example, 
mild  diluent  drinks,  such  as  gum-water,  flaxseed  tea,  or  arrowroot, 
are  rapidly  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and  are  usually  more  or 
less  employed  by  practitioners.  If  the  quantity  given,  however,  be 
so  great  as  to  oppress  the  affected  organ,  absorption  will  cease,  and 
the  fluid  will  be  ejected.  In  the  serous  cavities  nearly  the  same  cir- 
cumstance is  observed.  When  the  fluid  that  is  effused  in  these  situa- 
tions exceeds  several  quarts,  the  absorbents  appear  to  be  incapable  of 
taking  it  up,  and  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  Acetate  of 
morphia  applied  to  a  piece  of  skin  that  has  been  inflamed  by  a 
blister,  will  tranquillize  the  system  nearly  in  as  short  a  period  as  when 
it  is  introduced  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Not  less  remarkably  altered  is  the  nutritive  function.  If  an  organ 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  inflamed,  the  particles  which  are  re- 
quisite for  its  growth  and  nourishment  are  withheld,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, it  gradually  sinks  into  a  state  of  atrophy.  In  more  rapid  cases, 
the  part  retains  its  natural  bulk,  but  undergoes  a  change  of  color  and 
consistence,  from  the  imperfect  admission  of  blood,  and  from  some 
derangement  of  the  molecular  structure.  This  state  is  remarkably 
conspicuous  in  several  of  our  organs  and  tissues,  and  will  be  described 
hereafter  under  the  name  of  softening,  mollescence,  or  ramollisse- 
ment. 

The  next  subject  which  we  have  proposed  to  discuss  is  the  seat  of 
inflammation.  That  this  is  in  the  capillary  vessels  is  a  fact  concern- 
ing which  there  exists  no  dispute.  Of  the  nature  of  these  vessels 
themselves,  however,  different  views  have  been  expressed  by  anatomists, 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  exa- 
mine briefly  their  situation,  structure,  and  functions;  for  in  this  way 
alone  can  we  expect  to  throw  any  real  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
present  disease. 

The  capillaries  are  those  minute  tubes  which  are  everywhere  in- 
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terposed  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins.  It  was  at  one  time 
imagined  that  they  formed  a  distinct  set  of  vessels  by  themselves,  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system,  an  opinion  which 
has  been  abundantly  disproved  by  the  researches  of  modern  anatomists. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  they  not  only  communicate  directly  with 
the  arteries  and  veins,  but  likewise  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  merely 
80  many  prolongations  of  them. 

The  walls  of  the  capillaries,  as  may  be  imagined,  must  be  extremely 
thin,  delicate,  and  transparent,  otherwise  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
discern  them.  Bichat  states  that  they  are  formed  entirely  out  of  the 
inner  arterial  and  venous  membrane,  the  other  tunics  being  excluded, 
as  he  alleges,  from  their  composition.  An  opinion  precisely  similar 
to  this  is  advanced  by  Beclard.  He  asserts  that  the  parietes  of  the 
capillaries  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  substance  of  the 
organs  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  thence  draws  the  inference  that 
they  are  rather  formed  out  of  this  substance  than  that  .they  possess 
walls  of  their  own,  acknowledging,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  internal  tunic  of  these  vessels  is  uninter- 
ruptedly continued  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins.  More  recent 
investigations,  by  means  of  minute  injections,  and  of  powerful  micro- 
scopes, have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  capillaries  are  not 
mere  channels  in  organs,  but  are,  indeed,  possessed  of  parietes,  con- 
sisting of  an  exceedingly  fine  structureless  membrane,  in  which  here 
and  there  elongated  nuclei  are  imbedded,  and  which  is  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  internal  tunic  of  the  larger  vessels. 
Where,  however,  the  arterial  capillaries  terminate  or  the  venous  begin, 
is  for  the  most  part  still  a  matter  of  coTijecture. 

With  regard  to  their  caliber,  the  capillaries  are  divisible  into  two 
classes.  The  one  embraces  those  minute  tubules  which,  though  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  are  found,  when  examined  with  the  microscope, 
to  be  capable  of  carrying  a  continuous  stream  of  blood,  so  as  to  give 
the  part  in  which  they  are  located  a  red  appearance ;  the  other  in- 
cludes those  delicate  vessels,  the  cavity  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  admit 
only  a  single  globule  at  a  time,  and  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
detect  even  with  a  good  magnifier.  By  reflecting  for  a  moment  on 
the  size  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  estimated  by  most  writers 
to  be  about  the  three  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  the  reader  will  be 
struck  with  the  great  tenuity  of  these  vessels. 

That  the  capillaries  do  not  abound  equally  in  all  the  organs  and 
tissues,  was  rendered  sufficiently  obvious  in  speaking  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  inflammation.  The  parts  which  form  the  basis  of  the  skeleton, 
together  with  the  tendons,  the  cellular  substance,  the  epidermis,  nails, 
and  hairs,  have,  comparatively,  few  of  these  vessels  after  the  body  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  development.  In  the  early  stages  of  life, 
however,  several  of  these  structures  are  highly  vascular,  and  can  be 
readily  injected.  The  serous  membranes  appear  to  possess  very  few 
capillaries ;  in  the  healthy  state,  in  fact,  none  can  be  discerned  in  them ; 
yet,  when  inflamed,  they  are  rendered  highly  vascular,  and  thousands 
of  minute  vessels,  which  before  were  invisible,  are  now  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, giving  the  affected  part  a  beautiful  reddish  aspect.    The  capil- 
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laries  abound  in  the  mucous  membranes,  the  skin,  the  liver,  spleen, 
lungs,  and  kidneys.  They  are  also  very  numerous  in  the  heart,  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  life,  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  pia  mater. 

Thus  situated,  and  thus  constituted,  the  capillaries  form  by  far  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  voluminous  portion  of  the  vas- 
cular system.  To  it  are  confided  the  important  functions  of  nutrition, 
secretion,  calorification,  and,  perhaps,  also,  at  least  in  part,  that  of  ab- 
sorption. Whilst  the  larger  vessels  perform  the  ofiBce  merely  of 
sangui-ducts,  it  is  in  the  capillaries  that  the  fluid  and  solid  materials 
are  brought  into  those  intimate  relations  which  precede  the  conver- 
sion of  the  one  into  the  other,  and  which  are  necessary  to  their  vitality 
and  support.  In  inflammation  the  capillaries  play  a  most  important 
part;  blood  is  sent  into  them  in  unnatural  quantity;  their  action  is 
perverted,  and,  in  consequence,  various  fluids  are  poured  out  which 
are  foreign  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  economy.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  only  structures  that  are  affected.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  nervous  filaments  are  equally  engaged  in  the  morbid  enter- 
prise, though  this  is  a  point  concerning  which  our  information  is  ex- 
tremely slender.  The  fact  is  certain  that  neither  of  these  tissues  can 
be  long  involved  without  the  other  participating  in  the  derangement. 

The  joint  agency  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation,  has  been  happily  illustrated  by  the  researches 
of  modern  physiologists.  It  has  been  ascertained,  for  example,  that, 
when  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  divided  in 
the  cranial  cavity  of  a  rabbit  at  the  Varolian  bridge,  inflammation  is 
speedily  lighted  up  in  the  surface  of  the  eye,  which  eventuates  in 
opacity  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  cornea.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable is,  that,  when  the  nerve  is  cut  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  so  as  to  involve  the  destruction  of  the  ganglion  of 
Gasser,  the  resulting  irritation  is  not  only  more  violent  in  degree,  but 
much  more  deeply  seated,  as  well  as  more  deplorable  in  its  effects,  the 
consequence  being  nothing  less  than  a  complete  disorganization  of  the 
organ. 

Analogous  effects  follow  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 
When  these  cords  are  cut  high  up  in  the  neck,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  air-passage  assumes  a  dark  color,  the  lungs  are  engorged  with 
black  blood,  and  an  abundance  of  serosity  is  poured  out  into  the 
parenchymatous  texture,  as  well  as  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles  and 
the  minute  branches  of  the  bronchiae.  The  pleura  generally  partici- 
pates in  the  irritation,  and  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  with  a  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

Animals  in  which  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  has  been  tied  are 
seized,  in  a  short  time,  with  inflammation  of  the  integuments  of  the 
remote  parts  of  the  limb,  which  gradually  progresses  until  all  the  soft 
structures  are  invaded  by  gangrene.  A  friend  of  mine  removed  a 
section  of  the  peroneal  nerve  on  account  of  a  neuroma ;  the  wound 
was  long  in  healing,  and  two  of  the  small  toes  sloughed  before  the 
patient  recovered.  These  facts  enable  us  to  explain  certain  circum- 
stances that  have  been  long  noticed  by  practitioners  in  particular 
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morbid  states  of  the  system.  A  part  affected  with  palsy  is  much  less 
capable  of  withstanding  the  ordinary  impressions  of  physical  agents, 
than  one  receiving  its  customary  supply  of  nervous  influence. .  A 
burn  in  a  paralytic  person  creates  much  more  serious  mischief  than  in 
one  that  enjoys  perfect  health ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
blisters  and  other  irritants,  the  injudicious  application  of  which  often 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  large  portions  of  the  skin  and  subjacent 
cellular  tissue.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  which  always  supervenes  upon  serious  injury  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  is  caused  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  by  the  interruption  of  the 
natural  supply  of  the  nervous  influence. 

In  whatever  manner  parts  are  deprived  of  their  nervous  influence, 
it  is  presumable  that  they  are  brought  under  relations  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  of  a  frozen  limb.  The  temperature  is  lowered, 
the  sensibility  impaired,  the  process  of  nutrition  perverted;  in  a  word, 
the  natural  connection  between  the  vessels  and  nerves  is  broken  up, 
and  hence  that  series  of  phenomena  known  under  the  name  of  inflam- 
mation.    Let  us  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further. 

The  very  first  step  in  the  process  of  inflammation  is  an  altered  sen- 
sibility of  the  part,  produced  by  some  hurtful  agent,  which  the  system 
makes  an  effort  to  dislodge.  To  effect  this,  the  local  impression  is 
reflected  upon  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  and  through  this  again  upon 
the  heart,  which,  being  sympathetically  incited  to  increased  action,* 
sends  more  blood  to  the  part  concerned  than  it  is  accustomed  to  receive, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  capillaries  are  perceptibly  dilated.  Those 
who  maintain  that  the  capillaries  possess  an  inherent  contractility,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  aid  in  the  circulation,  may  probably  be  disposed 
to  deny  the  agency  of  the  heart  in  bringing  about  this  preternatural 
determination  of  blood;  but  if  they  will  only  carefully  study  the 
subject,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion.  That 
these  vessels  do  contract  and  dilate,  no  one  will  dispute ;  for  expe- 
riment has  fully  decided  this  point ;  all  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  the 
capillaries  have  no  vermicular  movement,  and  that  they  are,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  carrying  on  the  circulation  without  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  heart.  In  the  inceptive  stage  of  inflammation,  this 
sympathetic  action  of  the  heart  is  no  doubt  so  slight  as  frequently  to 
escape  the  attention  of  the  observer;  but,  as  the  disease  progresses,  it 
assumes  a  more  distinct  character,  andean  always  be  easily  recognized. 

The  phenomena  above  alluded  to,  namely,  the'  preternatural  influx 
of  blood,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  can  be  easily  detected 
by  exciting  irritation  in  the  mesentery  of  a  rabbit,  the  tail  of  a  tad- 
pole, the  fin  of  a  fish,  or  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  parts  which  are  per- 
fectly  transparent,  and  therefore  well  calculated  for  the  purpose.  On 
viewing  these  structures  with  a  microscope,  in  the  sound  state,  numer- 
ous channels  will  be  observed  filled  with  blood,  the  red  globules  of 
which  roll  along  in  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  order.  If  they 
be  now  irritated  with  spirits  of  wine,  hot  water,  or  diluted  acid,  the 
little  rivulets  will  be  found  to  become  dilated,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  crowded  into  them  by  the  heart,  which,  in  order 
to  remove  the  local  obstruction,  is  excited  into  sympathetic  action. 
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In  a  few  minutes  handreda  of  vessels,  which  were  previouslj  invisi- 
ble, will  be  seen  shooting  out  in  diETereut  directions,  and  connecting 
themselves  with  the  sides  of  those  that  appeared  in  the  first  instance. 
These  are  not  new  channels,  but  old  ones  appertaining  to  the  second 
class  of  capillaries,  which  are  rendered  evident  by  the  intromisfflon 
of  red  particles,  which  are  either  excluded  in  the  healthy  sUte,  or 
pass  along  in  so  slow  and  gradual  a  manner  as  to  elude  the  eye  of 
the  beholder. 

The  dilated  condition  of  the  vessels  is  well  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing cuts  from  Hunter.  They  represent  the  two  ears  of  a  rabbit,  one 
in  the  natural  state,  the  other  inflamed,  from  having  been  frozen  and 
thawed.  They  were  injected  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  with 
the  same  degree  of  force.  Fig.  1  is  the  natural  ear ;  Fig.  2  the  in- 
flamed ear.  The  vessels  in  the  latter  are  not  only  much  larger  than 
in  the  former,  bat  also  apparently  more  nnmerotis;  the  main  artery 
in  the  one  is  likewise  greatly  increased  in  size,  while  in  the  other  it 
is  hardly  distinguishaUe. 


FIg.l. 


Fig.  a. 


IntfUuid  eu  of  I 


Such  are  the  initial  steps  of  inflammation.  If  the  process  be  now 
checked  by  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  phenomena  referred 
to  gradually  disappear,  and  the  part  recovers  its  natural  tone  and 
condition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  be  allowed  to  proceed, 
another  series  of  changes  may  be  witnessed  surpassing,  if  possible,  in 
point  of  interest,  those  jnst  described.  The  circulation  gradtmlly 
ceases,  and  a  perfect  state  of  stagnation  oconra  in  the  inflamed  part 
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Tbe  capillaries  become  filled  with  red  corpusclea,  which  adhere  to  the 
walls  of  tbe  vessela,  and  subsequently  constitute  a  dense  uniform 
mass  of  thickened  blood  of  a  bright  or  sometimea  dark  red  color, 
opposing  an  effectual  barrier  to  artificial  injection.  With  these  altera- 
tions the  healthy  functions  of  the  part  are  suspended.  It  is  red,  hot, 
painfol  and  tamid ;  and  serum,  lymph,  or  pus,  may  611  its  interstices. 

Hg.  3. 
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In  violent  cases  the  blood  breaks  through  tbe  diseased  vessels,  and 
forms  slight  ecchymoses,  as  in  Fig.  4,  from  Hunter,  representing  a 
magnified  portion  of  iufiamed  serous  membrane.  The  same  appear- 
ancea  are  seen  in  the  iufiamed  web  of  tbe  frog,  in  Fig.  5,  from  Marsban 
HalL  Occasionally,  again,  tbe  blood  escapes  from  the  vessels,  and, 
forcing  its  way  along  tbe  cellular  tissue,  forms  new  chanoels,  through 
which  it  afterwards  continues  to  circulate. 

Immediately  around  the  seat  of  greatest  intensity  of  the  morbid 
action,  the  vessels  are  distended  and  tbe  blood  circulates  but  slowly 
through  them.  At  a  more  remote  point,  phenomeua  somewhat  dif- 
ferent may  be  witnessed.   An  active  determination  towards  theinflamed 
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part  fills  the  vessels;  but  the  blood  moves  io  continuous  streams  and 
with  extreme  rapidity;  and  unable  to  traverse  the  stagnated  i 


mb  ot  k  fnf'a  rwl. 


is  sent  ouwarda  through  new  channels  i  so  that,  whilst  in  the  centre 
of  the  morbid  action,  stagnation  occurs,  and  around  this  a  sluggish 
circulation  exists,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lesion  an  increased 
activity  is  the  result.  The  arteries  that  lead  to  the  part  are  distended 
and  pulsate  strongly ;  but  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  with  preternatural 
frequency. 

A  circumstance  that  has  been  recently  much  dwelt  upon  is  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  in  inflammation.  If  a  drop  of  this  fluid 
from  an  inflamed  part  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  red 
corpuscles  may  be  observed  to  run  almost  immediately  into  clusters 
of  piles  or  rouleaux,  as  represented  in  Fig.  6.  The  same  appear- 
ance is  observed  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women;  it  does  not  occur, 
however,  within  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  but  only  in  the  blood  when 
coagulating.  Many  authors  regard  an  increase  of  the  white  corpus- 
cles as  a  constant  phenomenon  in  the  blood  of  an  inflamed  part;  but 
this  fact  may  still  be  regarded  as  undecided. 

InflammatioD,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  a  gradual  process,  which  is 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  certain  stages,  running  insensibly  into 
each  other.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  inferred  from  analogy,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  more  time  is  usually  required  for  this  process  to 
be  developed  in  highly  vascular  organs,  as  the  lungs  and  peritoneum, 
than  in  parts  in  which  the  circulation  is  more  tardy  and  less  perfect, 
as  the  liver  and  kidney.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  when 
the  disease  is  once  fairly  established,  it  progresses  much  more  rapidly 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  of  these  structures. 

Having  thuB  Gnished  the  notice  which  it  was  proposed  to  take  of 
the  anatomical  characters  of  inflammation,  it  will  only  be  necessary, 
in-  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  allude  to  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances which  are  capable  of  producing  congestion  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  different  organs  and  tissues,  immediately  prior  to,  during, 
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or  subsequeatlj  to,  the  extinction  of  life.  Id  a  practical  point  of 
view,  not  less  than  in  a  pathological,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  triBing 
moment,  yet  one  concerning  which  there  still  prevails  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  medical  men. 

Congestion  and  Diacohralwn. — The  caused 
under  the  inflnence  of  which  congestion  und 
discoloration  may  he  produced  before  death, 
are  referable,  first,  to  mechanical  obstruction, 
interfering  with  the  free  return  of  the  venous 
blood  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  effects  of  stimu- 
lating agents,  introduced  into  the  body  either 
as  food,  drink,  medicine,  or  poison.  The 
latter  of  these  will  be  examined  in  another 
place,  and  it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary, 
on  the  present  occasion,  briefly  to  inquire 
into  the  character  of  the  former. 

Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the 
passage  of  the  blood  to  or  from  the  heart, 
most  be  a  cause  of  congestion  in  the  organ 
where  the  accumulation  takes  place.  The 
obstruction,  which  may  exist  in  any  part  of  p"i!iMinina»mm«torThi«KL  ib 
the  body,  may  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  ^r^oii!mown™l8^ttMtZ 
of  circumstances,  as  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  wriitoh  jorb.  Kdinbnrsh  u*- 
8ome  morbid  deposit,  or  the  obliteration  of  a  'ii"i  •ndaurgKBiJonmii.oeioiHt, 
large  vessel.  But  the  more  common  source  '*"■>'■*•*■ 
qS  it,  perhaps,  is  organic  lesion  of  the  heart, 

particularly  of  its  valves,  of  the  auriculo -ventricular  apertures,  or  of 
the  mouth  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery,  opposing  the  progress  of 
the  blood,  and  throwing  it  back  upon  other  viscera,  which  thus  receive 
an  undue  supply  of  it.  That  congestion  may  be,  and  often  is,  produced 
in  this  manner,  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  dispute ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  that  it  does  not,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  a  permanent 
nature,  give  rise  to  results  very  different  from  those  we  are  now  con- 
templating,— in  a  word,  that  it  does  not  lead  to  inflammation,  or  to 
what  Andral  has  termed  active  hyperemia.  However  this  may  be,  it 
seems  to  me  that  pure,  uncomplicated  congestion,  in  whatever  parts  of 
the  body  occurring,  must  uniformly  depend  upon  one  or  other  of  the 
following  circumstances:  1.  Obstruction  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels, 
by  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions  during  the  last  struggles  of 
life.  2.  Partial  paralysis  of  the  heart,  disqualifying  it,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  for  carrying  on  the  circulation.  S.  Asphyxia,  whether 
induced  by  actual  strangulation,  the  inhalation  of  deleterious  gases, 
or  difficult  dissolution  in  ordinary  sickness. 

The  congestion  produced  by  the  first  two  classes  of  causes  is  gene- 
rally partial,  and  is  almost  always  limited  to  the  more  dependent  situa- 
tions ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  which  results  from  asphyxia  usually  per- 
vades the  whole  body,  and  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  skin,  the 
conjunctiva,  the  mouth  and  lips,  in  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  great 
vessels,  which  are  often  distended,  to  their  very  utmost,  with  black 
fluid  blood,  to  either  case,  the  resnltant  discoloration  is  of  a  doll 
bluish  tint,  as  well  as  much  more  uniform  than  in  iofiammation. 
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The  causes  which  operate  in  the  production  of  congestion  and  dis- 
coloration ader  death,  are  the  gravitation  of  the  blood,  and  the  trans- 
udation of  this  fluid,  or  of  some  of  its  component  elements,  through 
the  parietes  of  the  vessels. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that,  with  the  cessation  of  life,  the  blood,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  gradually  subsides  to  the  more  de- 
pending structures,  distending  their  vessels,  both  large  and  small,  and 
imparting  to  them  its  peculiar  color.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
these  appearances  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  observation  has  fully  shown  that  they  may  be  produced  in 
any  situation,  laterally,  in  front,  or  behind,  simply  by  placing  the  sub- 
ject in  a  particular  position,  and  keeping  it  there  until  it  is  deprived 
of  its  warmth.  The  congestion  thus  arising  is  limited,  in  great  aegree, 
to  the  veins,  which  are  often  as  thoroughly  distended  as  if  they  had 
been  filled  with  injecting  matter;  they  spread  out  in  an  arborescent 
manner,  and  are  generally  traceable  to  large  trunks,  which  are  them- 
selves frequently  quite  full  of  blood.  Their  contents  are  of  a  dark 
modena  color,  perfectly  fluid,  or  partly  fluid,  and  partly  coagulated,  and 
easily  pressed  from  one  place  to  another ;  the  reverse  of  which,  as  before 
stated,  is  the  case  when  the  congestion  depends  upon  inflammation.  At 
what  period  the  injection  begins  has  not  been  accurately  determined ; 
there  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  it  frequently  commences 
several  hours,  or  even  days,  prior  to  dissolution.  In  the  generality  of 
instances,  as  is  well  known,  the  approaches  of  death  are  gradual ;  one 
organ  fails,  as  it  were,  after  another,  and  whilst  some  parts  are  still 
actively  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  nature  has 
assigned  to  them,  others  have  either  ceased  to  act,  or  have  become  so 
crippled  as  to  be  able  to  perform  their  functions  only  in  a  tardy  and 
imperfect  manner.  Under  such  circumstances,  observation  warrants 
the  presumption  that  the  blood,  from  the  feeble  impulse  exerted  upon 
it  by  the  heart,  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  accumulates  in 
the  more  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  in  a  mode  calculated  to  pro- 
duce local  congestion,  with  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  color, 
long  before  the  solids  and  fluids  are  consigned  to  the  influence  of  de- 
composing agents. 

The  structures  which  are  more  particularly  liable  to  be  aflfected  by 
this  kind  of  injection,  are  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  of  the 
liver,  and  of  the  kidneys,  for  the  reason  not  only  that  these  organs 
are  highly  vascular  in  the  normal  state,  but  that  the  individual  usually 
lies  upon  his  back,  both  after,  and  for  some  time  previously  to,  death. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  skin  of  the  back  parts  of  the  neck,  trunk, 
and  extremities  is  always  much  more  loaded  with  blood  than  at  the 
sides  or  in  front,  where  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  comparatively  empty. 
The  accompanying  discoloration  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  affected 
tissues,  from  slight  rose  to  deep  red,  as  in  the  most  intense  inflamma- 
tion. Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  very  faint,  as  well  as  more  uniform 
and  diffuse  than  in  disease,  and  much  more  easily  removed  by  pres- 
sure and  ablution. 

The  second  cause  capable  of  imparting  an  abnormal  color  to  the 
animal  textures  after  death,  is  the  transudation  of  the  blood  through 
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the  parietes  of  the  vessels.  It  is  a  law  of  the  healthy  economy  that 
the  vessels  shall  retain  the  fluid  which  is  destined  to  pass  along  them 
without  suffering  permeation ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  vital  principle 
withdrawn  than  the  body  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  surround- 
ing agents,  which  speedily  change  the  relations  of  its  various  com- 
ponent elements,  and  impress  upon  them  a  total  alteration  of  charac- 
ter. Amongst  these,  the  most  important,  in  connection  with  the 
present  topic,  is  the  percolation  of  the  blood  through  its  vessels,  and 
its  diffusion  through  the  solids,  by  which  the  latter  are  rendered  un- 
naturally red  and  moist,  as  if  they  had  been  steeped  in  some  coloring 
liquid.  The  redness  thus  produced,  as  it  almost  always  depends  upon 
putrefiM^tive  decomposition,  rarely  appears  within  the  first  four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  death,  unless  there  ih  a  very  high  degree  of  sum- 
mer heat  conjoined  with  atmospheric  humidity.  Nor  does  it  occur 
with  equal  facility  or  frequency  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  the  structures 
which  are  soonest  and  most  extensively  affected  are  the  endocardiac 
lining  and  the  internal  tunic  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  where  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  that  of  inflammation.  To  this,  however,  it  bears  only  a 
very  remote  resemblance.  It  is  usually  a  mere  scarlet  stain,  as  if  it 
were  attached  to  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane,  over  which  it  is 
generally  uniformly  diffused,  without  any  particular  alteration  in  the 
subjacent  parts,  or  any  deposit  upon  the  interior  of  the  tube.  Some- 
times the  redness  occurs  in  bands,  patches,  streaks,  points,  or  arbore- 
scent lines,  with  intervals  retaining  the  ordinary  appearance.  The 
latter  variety  is  frequently  observea  along  the  course  of  the  lip*ger 
veins  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  warm,  wet  weather,  when  the  ex- 
amination is  delayed  beyond  thirty-six  hours.  Similar  phenomena 
are  occasionally  witnessed,  under  like  circumstances,  in  the  skin  of  the 
back  part  of  the  body,  particularly  in  those  regions  which  are  sub- 
jected to  pressure.  Finally,  as  the  process  of  decomposition  advances, 
the  discoloration,  losing  its  scarlet  character,  assumes  a  muddy,  brown- 
ish aspect,  with  various  tints  of  green,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pervades, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  the  softer  textures  of  the  body.  These 
changes  take  place,  all  other  things  being  equal,  much  sooner  in  warm 
than  in  cold  weather,  and  in  full,  plethoric  individuals,  than  in  such  as 
die  in  a  state  of  general  anaemia. 

Exposure  to  the  air  is  another  cause  of  cadaveric  coloration,  which 
demands  brief  consideration  in  reference  to  the  present  subject.  This 
variety  of  redness,  which  generally  begins  to  appear  within  a  very 
short  time  after  the  removal  of  the  organs  from  the  body,  always 
proceeds  with  great  rapidity  in  warm  weather,  especially  when  the 
part  is  brought  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  The 
structures  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  observed,  are  the  spleen, 
liver,  kidney,  and  heart,  the  internal  tunic  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube.  In  nearly  all  these 
situations,  the  color  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  like  that  of  arterial  blood, 
and  uniformly  diffused  over  the  whole,  or  the  greater  portion  of  the 
organ  in  which  it  occurs.  In  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  occasionally 
presents  itself  in  small  florid  specks,  as  if  the  surface  of  the  lining 
membrane  had  been  spinkled  with  vermilion.    Absorption  of  the 
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oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  admixture  of  this  gas  with  the  blood,  are 
the  causes,  undoubtedly,  under  the  influence  of  which  this  species  of 
coloration  is  established.  Hence,  by  exposing  the  affected  organ,  for 
a  few  minutes,  to  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  or  immersing  it  in  diluted 
vinegar,  it  almost  instantly  changes  its  florid  appearance,  and  assumes 
a  dark  purple  hue,  similar  to  that  of  venous  blood. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  congestion  and  discoloration,  resulting 
from  causes  which  exert  their  influence  during  the  last  moments  of 
existence,  or  within  the  first  few  days  after  death.  Although,  in 
general,  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  inflammation,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  so  closely  do  they  run  into  each  other.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  careful  analysis  of  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  with  the 
effects  of  the  remedies  employed,  and  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  ordinary  products  of  morbid  action,  are  absolutely  indispensable 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  supposed 
lesion.  Should  there  be  merely  some  degree  of  redness,  with  rami- 
form  injection,  traceable  to  some  large  venous  trunk,  unaccompanied 
by  effusion,  softening,  opacity,  induration,  thickening,  or  ulceration, 
the  presumption  is  strong  that  these  appearances  are  the  result  solely 
of  congestion,  produced  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  causes  previously 
pointed  out.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discoloration  and  vascularity 
are  associated  with  some,  or  all,  of  the  anatomical  characters  here 
indicated,. it  must  be  concluded  that  they  are  dependent  upon  inflam- 
matory irritation,  since  they  afford  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  that  lesion. 

Theories  of  Inflammation, — Afler  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  not 
be  expected  that  much  should  be  said  respecting  the  various  theories, 
or,  rather,  hypotheses,  that  have  been  projected  in  relation  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  inflammation.  A  few  only  of  the  more  prominent 
will  be  noticed.  The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  Boerhaave, 
which  supposes  that  the  disease  essentially  consists  in  an  obstructed 
state  of  the  capillaries,  produced  by  some  morbid  lentor  of  the  blood, 
or  by  the  entrance  of  the  red  globules  into  vessels  not  fitted  to  receive 
them.  This  opinion  rested  on  the  belief  that  the  sanguineous  particles 
are  remarkably  complicated  in  their  structure,  each  red  one  consisting 
of  six  serous,  and  each  serous  of  six  lymphatic  ones,  for  the  conveyance 
of  which  three  kinds  of  tubules  were  imagined,  as  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  arteries  and  veins.  By  getting  into  a  wrong 
vessel,  the  globules  might  very  readily  produce  obstruction,  and  thus 
excite  inflammation. 

The  late  Dr.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  as  a  teacher  than  his  ability  as  a  writer,  conceived  the  idea 
that  inflammation  was  merely  a  sort  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  * 
small  vessels,  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  blood.  This  state,  he 
supposed,  was  sometimes  the  effect  of  direct  debility ;  and  he  imagined, 
moreover,  that  there  was  frequently  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  whole 
vascular  system,  which  predisposed  to  this  affection,  and  which  received 
from  him  the  name  of  the  phlogistic  diathesis.  This  theory,  notwith- 
standing the  favorable  manner  in  which  it  was  for  a  long  while  regarded, 
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has  the  disadvantage  of  being  unsupported  by  a  single  fact.  So  far 
from  the  vessels  being  contracted  in  inflammation,  it  is  now  well  ascer- 
tained, as  was  before  mentioned,  that  they  are  invariably  dilated,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  always  admit  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  blood,  which  could  not  happen  were  the  reverse  of  this 
the  case. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  crude  conjectures  of  Boerhaave,  Cullen,  and 
other  writers,  another  theory  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Vacca,  an  eminent 
Italian  pathologist,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  his 
treatise  on  inflammation,  published  at  Florence,  in  1765,  he  maintains 
the  opinion  that  this  disease  invariably  results  from  sanguineous  con- 
gestion, attended  with  more  or  less  debility  of  the  affected  part.  The 
first  step  in  the  process  is  relaxation  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which 
allows  them  to  be  abnormally  distended  by  the  blood  that  passes 
through  them.  To  this  increased  quantity  of  fluid  he  ascribes  the 
redness,  heat,  pain,  and  turgescence,  which  are  always  more  distinctly 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation  of  the  minute  arteries  and 
veins,  the  violence  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  natural  vascularity 
of  the  part  concerned. 

Since  the  time  of  Vacca,  the  theory  of  diminished  power  of  the 
vessels  has  been  warmly  advocated  by  a  considerable  number  of  pa- 
thologists, especially  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  Dr.  Hastings,  and  Dr. 
Thomson.  The  experiments  which  w^ere  performed  by  these  distin- 
guished writers,  although  they  are  at  variance  as  respects  some  trifling 
points,  all  tend  to  show  that  inflammation  essentially  consists  in  a 
weakened  action  of  the  capillaries,  by  which  the  balance  between  them 
aad  the  large  vessels  is  destroyed,  and  congestion  is  the  result.  Op- 
posed to  these  views,  again,  are  those  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Gendrin. 
These  pathologists  have  both  minutely  investigated  the  subject  of  in- 
flammation in  all  its  departments,  and  they  adopt  the  belief  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  disease  is  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels. 
Amidst  such  discrepancy  of  opinion,  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight, 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  To  me,  both  views  appear  to  be  correct,  but  not  in  the 
sense  advocated  by  their  respective  authors.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disorder,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  phenomena 
which  are  exhibited  under  the  microscope,  that  the  vessels  have  an 
augmented  action ;  subsequently,  however,  when  the  disease  is  fully 
established,  the  capillaries  are  partially  paralyzed,  the  blood  ceases  to 
circulate,  the  function  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  absorption,  is  inter- 
rupted, and  everything  indicates  the  diminished  power  of  the  part. 

Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently  attempted  to  show  that 
inflammation  is  merely  a  deviation  from  healthy  nutrition.  As  in 
the  natural  state,  the  sanguineous  liquor,  as  it  is  termed,  exudes 
through  the  capillaries  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  furnishing 
materials  for  the  development  of  the  various  textures,  so  in  inflam- 
mation the  fluid  in  question  passes  from  the  dilated  vessels  of  the 
affected  part,  and  forms  germs  for  the  development  of  morbid  cells, 
which  may  lead  to  the  production  of  pus,  to  an  analogous  substance, 
or  to  a  cancerous  growth.     Inflammation,  according  to  this  view,  is 
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synonymous  with  abnormal  nutrition,  in  which  the  cardinal  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  namely,  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  swelling,  are  merely 
consequences  of  the  antecedent  engorgement  and  concomitant  effosioD. 
The  theory  of  Dr.  Bennett  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  throw  any  new 
light  upon  this  intricate  and  mysterious  subject,  but  leaves  it  precisely 
where  it  was.  It  has  been  long  known  that  in  every  well-established 
inflammation  there  is  "  perverted  action,"  with  altered  exudation,  and 
no  pathologist  ever  supposed  that  the  phenomena  usually  enumerated 
as  characterizing  the  process  were  anything  more  than  effects,  conse- 
quences, or  manifestations  of  the  morbid  action  which  precedes  and 
accompanies  it. 

Liebig  ascribes  the  essential  cause  of  inflammation  to  an  unusually 
rapid  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood  with  the  tissues  of  the 
inflamed  part ;  Henl^  to  a  paralysis  of  the  capillaries ;  Macartney  to 
a  sense  of  injury  felt  by  the  organic  nerves;  Wharton  Jones  to  an 
unnatural  attraction  of  the  red  globules  for  each  other,  and  for  the 
sides  of  the  minute  vessels,  which  is  favored  by  the  increased  quantity 
of  fibrin  and  albumen ;  Williams  to  the  production  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  white  globules,  obstructing  the  vessels  by  their  adhesive  pro- 
perties; whilst  quite  recently  Virchow  supports  the  theory  of  a  local 
lesion  of  nutrition,  and  combines  with  this  the  "attractive  theory,"  to 
explain  the,  stagnation  of  blood,  but  not  the  inflammation. 

Terminations  of  Inflammation. — Finally,  inflammation  ends  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  When  it  gradually  subsides,  without  any  untoward 
occurrence,  it  is  said  to  terminate  in  resolution.  In  some  cases  it  re- 
lieves itself  by  an  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph,  by  suppuration,  by 
hemorrhage,  and  by  softening.  At  other  times,  the  part  loses  its 
vitality;  and  it  is  then  said  to  end  in  gangrene.  Philosophically 
speaking,  some  of  these  states  are  merely  conditions,  not  terminations 
of  inflammation.  Thus,  suppuration  is  absolutely,  from  first  to  last,  a 
phlegmasial  process;  and  so  of  softening,  the  effusion  of  serum,  and 
the  deposition  of  lymph.  It  is  therefore  rather  in  compliance  with 
professional  usage  than  with  the  sound  principles  of  pathology,  that 
we  should  continue  to  employ  this  vague  expression. 

With  respect  to  acute  inflammation,  the  following  terminations  may 
be  recognized :  1,  resolution ;  2,  effusion  of  serum ;  3,  deposition  of 
lymph;  4,  suppuration ;  6,  hemorrhage;  6,  softening;  7,  gangrene. 
These  different  terminations  constitute  merely  so  many  degrees  of  in- 
flammation. Thus,  suppuration  indicates  a  higher  grade  of  action 
than  lymphization,  and  a  milder  one  than  hemorrhage,  softening,  or 
gangrene.  We  might  thus  construct  a  sort  of  phlegmasial  scale,  the 
index  of  which  would  be  the  product  of  the  disease,  or  the  mode  in 
which  it  terminates. 

The  various  depositions  which  attend  the  inflammatory  process  are 
an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  morbid  action ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  to  unload  the  vessels,  and  remove  oppression.  "  It  is,"  to  use 
the  language  of  Professor  Paine,^  of  New  York,  "nature  carrying 
on  the  work  of  depletion  in  the  very  instruments  of  disease,  whilst, 
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as  in  tbe  effaaion  of  lymph,  she  may  siroaltaneously  accomplish  an- 
other great  final  purpose."  Effusions  seem  to  relieve  vascular  dis- 
tension upon  the  same  principle  as  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  the 
lancet,  by  purgatives,  and  by  other  evacuants.  Catarrhal  affections  of 
the  nose  often  speedily  disappear  the  moment  there  is  a  free  discharge 
of  mucus ;  a  deposit  of  serum  may  put  a  sudden  stop  to  a  pleuritis ; 
and  a  violent  enteritis  is  sometimes  cured  in  a  few  hours  by  a  copious 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  The  manner  in  which  suppuration 
modifies  and  arrests  inflammation  has  long  been  familiar  to  patholo- 
gists. 

Chronic  inflammation  has  fewer  terminations  or  conditions  than  tbe 
acute.  The  principal  ones  may  be  thus  stated :  1,  ulceration ;  2, 
granulation;  3,  cicatrization ;  4,  induration.  Besides  these  conditions, 
chrooio  inflammation  may  occasionally  be  attended  with  hemorrhage 
and  softening,  or  even  terminate  in  gangrene.  These  occurrences  are, 
however,  extremely  rare,  and  are  seldom  witnessed  except  when  there 
is  a  sudden  supervention  of  acute  disease.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
describe  these  different  states  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
enumerated. 


CHAPTER   II. 

EFFUSION   OF   SERUM. 

Oeevity  to  ft  greater  or  leM  extent,  in  almost  every  Inflammation. — (Edema,  Anasarca,  and 
Dropsy. — Color,  eonsistenoe,  qnantity,  and  chemical  composition. — Usually  the  result  of  a 
mild  degree  of  Inflammation. — Conclusion. 

An  effusion  of  serum,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  occurs  in  almost 
every  inflammation.  There  are  some  varieties  of  this  disease  in  which, 
indeed,  it  forms  the  chief  if  not  the  only  symptom.  It  is  seen  most 
frequently  in  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue,  on  the  surface  of 
the  serous  membranes,  in  the  parenchymatous  texture  of  the  lungs, 
in  hydatids,  and  serous  cysts.  There  are  some  structures  which,  from 
their  dense  and  compact  nature,  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  this  infiltra- 
tion. Of  this  description  are  the*liver,  kidney,  womb,  prostate  gland, 
and  spleen,  together  with  the  tendons,  aponeuroses,  ligaments,  car- 
tilages, and  bones.  Very  little  serum  is  effused  by  the  brain,  spinal 
eord,  nerves,  vessels,  and  mucous  membranes.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  the  parts  most  frequently  and  extensively  affected,  are  the  mar- 
gins of  the  glottis,  the  conjunctiva,  the  prepuce,  and  the  nymphse. 
Considered  in  reference  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  effusion 
occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the  inferior  extremities  than  in  the 
superior;  in  the  genital  organs  than  in  the  trunk;  in  the  eyelids  than 
in  the  &ce,  head,  or  neck«  The  lymphatic  ganglions  and  the  inter- 
fibrillar  substance  of  the  muscles  are  often  the  seats  of  considerable 
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serous  infiltrations,  especially  in  weak  cachectic  subjects,  or  those  who 
are  worn  out  by  severe  and  protracted  diseases.  Large  quantities  of 
this  liquid  are  frequently  discharged  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  in  diarrhoea  and  cholera.  In  the  skin  the  most  striking  ex- 
emplification of  this  effusion  is  seen  in  the  vesication  of  an  ordinary 
blister,  in  burns  and  scalds,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  cuticle  which 
announces  mortification. 

Various  names  are  employed  to  designate  these  efiTusions.  When 
the  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  interstices  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  it  forms  a  smooth,  pale,  glossy  swelling,  which  pits  on  pressure, 
and  is  seldom  painful,  unless  there  is  considerable  inflammation.  This 
is  called  oedema.  When  this  affection  occurs  in  the  extremities,  it 
generally  varies  with  the  position  of  the  body,  being  very  slight  or 
entirely  absent  when  the  limb  is  elevated,  and  most  prominent  when 
it  is  dependent.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  In  many  cases  the 
fluid  is  not  formed  in  these  parts,  but  gravitates  thither  from  other 
regions,  making  passages  for  itself  through  the  cellular  tissue.  As 
meaning  the  same  thing,  the  term  anasarca  is  sometimes  used.  The 
word,  however,  is  generally  employed  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense, 
to  designate  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  meshes  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  this  structure  exists.  When  the 
collections  occur  in  the  serous  sacs,  they  are  called  dropsies.  These, 
again,  are  named  according  to  the  particular  cavities  in  which  they 
are  found.  Thus,  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  arachnoid  is  de- 
nominated hydrocephalus;  in  th^spinal  canal,  hydrorachitis;  in  the 
pleura,  hydrothorax;  in  the  pericardium,  hydropericardium;  in  the 
peritoneum,  hydroabdominalis ;  in  the  vaginal  tunic,  hydrocele;  and 
hydrarthrosis,  in  the  articulations. 

The  color  and  consistence  of  the  effused  fluid  are  liable  to  consider- 
able diversity.  In  some  situations,  as  in  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  it  is  clear  and  limpid,  like  the  purest 
spring  water;  in  others,  it  is  more  or  less  viscid,  of  a  pale  yellowish 
tint,  and  mixed  with  flakes  of  fibrin.  A  lemon-colorea  serum  is  not 
of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  chest,  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle, 
and  in  the  articulations  of  the  extremities.  Occasionally  the  fluid  is 
of  a  pale  reddish  color,  from  the  admixture  of  hematosine,  and  cases 
are  witnessed  where  it  has  the  aspect  and  consistence  of  coffee-grounds. 
The  latter  variety  is  particularly  common  in  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, caused  by  strangulation.  In  jaundice,  it  sometimes  contains 
a  yellow  coloring  matter,  like  that  (tf  the  bile;  it  has  also  been  found 
impregnated  with  cholesterine  and  uric  acid. 

Of  the  chemical  composition  of  this  fluid  very  little  was  known 
until  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  progress  of  animal  chemistry 
has  taught  us  that  the  serous  effusions  consist  mainly  of  water,  albumen, 
extractive  matter,  fats  and  salts.  When  the  inflammation  is  of  an 
active  grade  an  organizable  fibrinous  substance  is  present ;  sometimes 
even  in  considerable  quantity.  The  proportion  of  albumen  is  subject 
to  much  variety,  being  very  abundant  in  some  situations,  and  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  others.  The  principal  saline  ingredients  are  soda 
and  potash,  in  the  form  of  muriates  and  sulphates,  with  phosphate  of 
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lime,  iron,  and  magnesia.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  effused  liquids 
18  generally  less  than  that  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  their  coagula- 
bility is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  albumen.  In  the 
fluid  of  hydrocephalus  and  spina  bifida  the  quantity  of  this  substance 
is  frequently  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  rendered  visible  by  heat,  alcohol, 
or  acids.  From  all,  then,  that  we  know  concerning  this  matter,  it 
may  be  legitimately  inferred  that  it  is  perfectly  identical  with  the 
serum  of  the  blood  from  which  it  is  derived,  differing  from  it  only  in 
specific  gravity,  and  in  the  relative  proportion  of  its  constituents. 

The  amount  of  fluid  varies  from  a  few  drops  to  several  gallons. 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  is  poured  out,  even  in  large  quantity,  is 
sometimes  surprising.  In  persons  bit  by  venomous  serpents,  the 
whole  body  often  attains  an  enormous  size  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  from  this  source,  and  some  of  the  internal  organs  are  literally 
inundated.  Usually,  however,  the  effusion  takes  place  more  gradually, 
and  never  to  any  considerable  extent  until  the  inflammation  has  attained 
a  certain  point.  In  the  serous  membranes,  for  example,  which  afford 
this  fluid  in  great  abundance,  one  of  the  first  things  that  happen,  when 
they  are  irritated,  is  the  suspension  of  the  natural  secretion,  which  is 
restored  and  augmented  only  after  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory 
impulse  has  somewhat  abated.  If  this  should  not  occur,  lymph,  not 
serum,  will  be  furnished,  either  alone  or  combined  with  pus  or  blood ; 
or  the  individual,  the  subject  of  the  disease,  will  perish  from  its  effects ; 
or  the  part  will  fall  into  a  state  of  sphacelus. 

Oavses, — It  has  been  already  hinted  that  serous  effusion  is  the  result 
of  inflammation,  usually  of  a  very  mild  grade.  That  this  is  true,  as  a 
general  rule,  cannot  be  doubted ;  the  exceptions,  if  there  be  any,  are 
certainly  Very  rare,  and  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out. 
A  few  facts,  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  will  materially  assist  in  de- 
termining this  problem. 

It  has  been  alleged,  in  the  first  place,  that  serum  is  occasionally 
effused  when  there  is  an  obstacle  simply  in  the  circulation,  without 
any  concomitant  inflammatory  action.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  with  the  physician,  that  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities 
often  arises  from  obliteration  of  the  femoral,  external  iliac,  and  ascend- 
ing hollow  veins ;  and  the  face,  neck,  and  arms  are  frequently  loaded 
with  serum  from  compression  of  the  vessels  which  return  the  blood 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  When  the  portal  vein,  or  any  one  of 
its  principal  branches,  is  obstructed,  abdominal  dropsy,  or  ascites, 
follows.  Contraction  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  or  dis- 
ease of  the  valves  of  the  pulmonafy  artery,  impeding  the  passage  of 
the  blood,  and  compelling  it  to  regurgitate  into  the  inferior  cava, 
produces  the  same  result,  together  with  oedema  of  the  legs  and  feet. 
These  examples  will  be  sufficient  for  the  subject  which  they  are  intended 
to  illustrate.  Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  inflammation,  or  whether  they  are  the  result  merely 
of  mechanical  obstruction.  It  is  frequently  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  seat  of  the  effusion  by  anatomical  in- 
spection. In  ascites  how  often  does  it  happen  that  there  is  the  most 
copious  accumulation  of  water,  caused  obviously  by  inflammation, 
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and  yet,  on  examination  after  death,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  trace  of 
the  latter  malady.  That  there  are  cases,  then,  of  serous  effusionSf  in 
which  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  phlegmasia,  particularly  the  dis- 
coloration, entirely  vanish  on  the  approach  of  death,  or  during  the  last 
struggles  of  life,  cannot  be  doubted ;  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  are  instances  in  which  this  disparition  occurs  long  before  the 
individual  expires.  The  absence  of  redness,  therefore,  does  not  prove 
that  there  was  no  inflammation;  for  the  existence  of  this  lesion  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  presence  of  the  watery  accumulation,  and 
the  opacity  of  the  affected  membrane.  Should  there  be,  in  addition, 
specks,  patches,  or  bands  of  fibrin,  all  doubt  on  the  subject  must 
vanish. 

Such,  then,  being  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  in- 
flammation, where  every  symptom  during  life  gives  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  instances 
above  referred  to,  pathologists  should  still  consider  the  effusion  of 
serum  as  the  result  merely  of  mechanical  obstruction  ?  The  question 
may  now  be  asked,  can  such  an  obstruction  exist,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  without  producing  a  state  of  parts  analogous  to,  if  not  really 
identical  with,  inflammation  ?  I  answer,  no.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  obstacle  exists  in  the  ascending  hollow  vein.  This  vessel  is  destined 
to  return  the  blood  from  the  inferior  extremities,  the  pelvis  and  abdo- 
men, to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  But,  failing  in  this,  from  the 
difficulty  adverted  to,  the  blood  is  interrupted  in  its  passage  upwards, 
and  congestion  of  all  the  vessels,  both  large  and  small,  is  the  result 
This  congestion  is  not  transient,  but  permanent ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  presume,  judging  from  our  knowledge  of  the  circulation, 
that  this  state  could  exist  long  without  producing  an  altered  condition 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  affected,  attended  with  more  or  less 
redness,  and  effusion  of  serosity.  The  peritoneum  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  limbs  are  the  structures  which  bear  the  onus  of  the  obstruction, 
and  these,  it  is  well  known,  are  parts  which  are  most  liberally  supplied 
with  serous  capillaries.  But,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effusion  may 
result  from  perverted  action,  from  irritation,  or  disturbed  function : 
all  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  not  in  the  least  invalidate  our  position. 
Everybody  knows  that  in  inflammation  there  is  perverted  action,  or 
deranged  function,  with  irritation,  or  altered  sensibility.  These  terms, 
therefore,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  only  denote  certain  conditions, 
not  the  cause  of  these  conditions ;  as  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  turges- 
cence  are  not  inflammation,  but  only  so  many  symptoms  of  it. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  those  watery  effu- 
sions of  the  serous  textures,  which  occur  in  association  with  organic 
diseases  of  the  glandular  and  parenchymatous  viscera.  A  Targe 
scirrhous  tumor  of  the  liver,  seated  so  superficially  as  to  encroach 
upon  and  fret  its  serous  investment,  is  often  attended  with  ascites, 
although  the  portal  circulation  is  in  nowise  obstructed  or  embarrassed. 
In  the  same  manner  hydrothorax  is  sometimes  induced  by  tubercles 
of  the  lungs;  hydrocele  by  carcinoma  of  the  testicle;  hydrocephalus 
by  heterologous  growths  of  the  brain.  In  all  these  instances  the 
effusion  of  water  is  the  result,  unquestionably,  of  inflammation,  lighted 
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up  in  the  serous  covering  of  the  respective  organs,  by  the  morbid 
deposit  acting  as  a  foreign  substance.  The  dropsical  accumulations 
which  supervene  upon  scarlet  fever,  measles,  ana  other  eruptive  dis- 
eases, can  be  traced,  in  most  cases,  directly  to  phlegmasial  irritation 
of  the  serous  membranes. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  preceding  facts,  and  the  reasoning 
founded  upon  them,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  effusion  of 
serosity,  no  matter  in  what  part,  organ,  or  region  it  occurs,  is  invaria- 
bly the  result  of  a  process  analogous  to,  if  not  strictly  identical  with, 
inflammation.  This  process,  I  repeat  it,  is  often  very  imperfectly 
marked,  both  during  life  and  after  death,  so  that  the  ordinary  pheno- 
mena of  phlegmasia  are  in  nowise  manifest  to  our  senses. 
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If  there  be  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  question,  whether  the  effusion 
of  serum  is  invariably  of  inflammatory  origin,  there  can  surely  be  none 
respecting  that  of  fibrin.  So  true  is  this,  in  reference  to  the  latter 
product,  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  law,  than  which  there  is  none 
more  satisfactorily  established  in  pathological  science.  Yet,  as  in  the 
former  case,  examples  not  unfrequently  occur  where  the  fibrin  consti- 
tutes the  only  sign  observable  after  death,  of  the  previous  existence 
of  inflammation.  In  arachnitis,  large  quantities  of  this  matter  are 
often  poured  out,  without  our  being  able  to  detect  the  slightest  red- 
ness, opacity,  or  thickening  of  the  serous  membrane.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that,  because  some  of  the  ordinary  pheno- 
mena are  wanting,  there  had  been  no  inflammation. 

Lymph  is  a  vital,  organizable  substance,  separated  from  the  blood 
by  a  process  of  secretion,  similar  in  kind  to,  but  different  in  degree 
from^  that  which  presides  over  the  elaboration  of  serum  and  pus.  In 
its  physical  properties  it  is  liable,  like  other  morbid  products,  to  be 
modined  by  adventitious  circumstances,  and  hence  it  does  not  always 
exhibit  the  same  appearance.  In  general,  it  is  transparent,  and  of  a 
white,  yellowish- wnite,  or  opaline  tint ;  but  it  may  be  opaque,  cineri- 

'  As  this  term  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  oar  pathological  treatises,  it  is  necessary 
to  ob0«rre,iliat  it  is  emplojed  herein  the  same  sense  as  "efftision  of  lymph''  or  "  depo- 
wttioik  of  fibrin."  We  si^y  a  part  is  in  a  state  of  suppuration  when  it  is  secreting  mat- 
ter ;  with  the  same  propriety  we  may  say  that  a  structure  is  in  a  state  of  lymphizatioa, 
whei\.it  is  pouring  out  lymph  or  fibrin. 
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tious,  milky-white,  or  reddish.  In  jaundice,  I  have  seen  it  of  a  pale 
yellowish  hue,  from  the  presence  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 
At  first  it  is  very  sofl,  semi-liquid,  or  almost  diffluent,  and  so  viscid 
that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  thin  filaments;  but  it  gradually  increases 
in  consistence,  assumes  a  retiform  arrangement,  and  feels  very  much 
like  a  mass  of  cobwebs  moistened  with  water.  When  squeezed,  it 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  identical  with  the  serum  of  the  blood. 
If  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  deposited  are  favorable,  it  is 
either  absorbed,  or  a  part  of  it  remains,  becomes  organized,  and  is  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  converted  into  a  great  variety  of  tissues,  such 
as  the  cellular,  serous,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  even  the  osseous. 
The  period  necessary  for  these  transformations  varies  from  a  few  days 
to  many  months. 

Under  the  microscope  lymph  does  not  always  present  the  same  cha- 
racters. It  is,  in  general,  found  to  be  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  globules,  cells,  and  granules,  lying  in  a  transparent  matrix.  The 
globules  or  exudation-corpuscles  resemble,  at  fiist,  the  ordinary  chyle- 
corpuscles  or  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but  in  their  development 
may  give  rise  to  all  the  different  forms  of  plastic  cells  described  by 
authors,  or  they  may  degenerate  into  granular  masses,  and  perhaps 
also  into  pus-cells.  The  matrix  is  generally  hyaline  and  indistinctly 
fibrillated,  or  may  consist  of  distinct  fibres,  or  of  networks  of  delicate 
fibrils  inclosing  nucleated  cells  of  difierent  size.  From  these  elements 
tissues  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  textures  are  originally 
developed.  Sometimes  exudation-corpuscles  and  cells  are  entirely 
absent  in  lymph,  and  the  whole  mass  consists  of  a  fibrillated  texture  or 
of  a  fibrous  blastema ;  or  it  may  contain  large,  irregular,  flaky  masses. 
The  granules  exist  in  lymph  in  uncertain  proportion,  and  are,  in  fact, 
not  always  of  the  same  nature;  some  appertain  to  the  organization, 
others  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  inflammatory  product.  An  element 
repeatedly  met  with  in  inflamed  tissues  is  the  granule  cell,  or  inflam- 
matory globule  of  Gluge.  It  is  a  large  distinct  cell  made  up  of 
numerous  granules,  and  generally  has  a  distinct  cell-membrane.  This 
cell-wall  may  burst,  and  the  granules  be  dispersed  in  the  inflamed 
parts.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  granule  cells  are  owing  to  a 
fatty  degeneration  of  pre-existing  cells.  They  are  not  met  with 
merely  in  inflammatory  lymph. 

Basing  their  views  on  these  varying  minute  appearances,  some  patho- 
logists maintain  the  doctrine  of  an  essential  diflerence  in  the  character  of 
the  effused  lymph,  and  thus  seek  to  explain  the  different  terminations 
of  inflammation.  Bokitansky,  for  example,  divides  fibrous  exudations 
into  the  plastic  and  croupous.  The  latter,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
nucleated  formations  and  corpuscles,  occurs  more  especially  in  mucous 
membranes,  and  is  distinguisned  for  its  tendency  to  extend  over  large 
surfaces,  and  to  corrode,  when  it  breaks  up,  as  it  is  very  prone  to  do, 
the  tissues  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  He  mentions,  in  addition  to 
the  plastic,  an  albuminous,  serous,  and  hemorrhagic  exudation. 

Mr.  Paget  makes  a  similar  division.  He  distinguishes  two  forms  of 
inflammatory  lymph,  the  fibrinotis  and  corpuscular.  The  fibrinous  has 
the  general  properties  of  the  fibrin  of  the  clot  of  the  blood,  soon  coagu- 
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iating  ioto  a  solid  form.  Microscopically,  this  tibrinoos  lymph  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  flmall  proportion  of  exudation-corpuscles.  It  is  toagh 
and  secditraDapareiit,  and  oocnni  chiefly  in  acute  inflammatioDS  of 
serous  membranes,  especially  in  vigorous  persons.  It  is  prone  to 
organize  into  tissue,  and  leads  to  adhesions  and  indurations,  hence 
it  frequently  exhibits  the  cells  and  fibres  of  developing  structure.  In 
the  corposcalar  lymph  the  exudation-corpuscles  are  in  great  abund- 
ance, aod  little  healthy  fibrin  is  present.  This  variety  of  lymph  tends 
to  suppurative  inflammation.  It  is  generally  seen  in  patients  of  defi- 
cient vital  powers.  Between  these  two  forms  numerous  intermediate 
stages  are  observed. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  state  of  the  blood  exerts  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  production  of  the  different  varieties  of  inflammatory  lymph. 
The  fact,  also,  of  the  various  forms  of  fibrinous  coagula  in  the  heart, 
showing,  at  times,  a  firm  fibrillated  structure;  at  others,  a  granular  mass 
with  numerous  corpuscles,  and  corresponding  with  the  lymph  out  of 
the  bloodvessels,  and  more  or  less  with  the  general  condition  of  the 
body,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  form  of  exudation  is  pre-de- 
termined  by  the  state  of  the  blood.  Possibly,  also,  although  in  a  less 
degree,  the  seat  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation  may  aid  in  pro- 
docing  different  blastema.  It  remains  for  future  research  to  establish 
these  observations  on  more  positive  grounds;  especially  ought  we  to 
investigate  the  chemical  relations  of  the  exuded  lymph  to  the  circu- 
lating blood.  We  shall  have  occasion,  when  spealcing  of  suppuration, 
to  return  to  this  qnestion. 

Fig.  7  displays  a  portion  of  recently-effused  lymph,  opaque,  white- 
colored,  friable,  and  magnified  about  380  diameters,  from  traumatic 
iDflammationof  the  peritoneum  of  ahorse.  It  is  composed  of  globules, 
smaller  molecules,  aod  granular  matter  in  a  hyaline  matrix.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure  the  granules  and  molecules  are  shown  as  float 
ing  is  serous  fluid.    In  Fig.  6,  the  structure  of  the  effused  matter  is 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


rif.  7,    PUide  CDfpiuclH  Aod  AtBfflmto  Id 
uchui«ed  by  scetlc  mM.— Bumtrt. 
n^.  B.    BvMnI  lymph,  formla^  f^lB«  lunnhr 


somewhat  different.     It  forms,  iu  fact,  a  sort  of  false  membrane,  mag- 
nified 800  diameters.     Numerous  corpuscles  are  seen,  more  or  less 
globular,  and  having  the  character  of  primary  cells ;  the  intervening 
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texture  is  formed  of  roost  delicate  fibrils.    A  few  minute  granules  are 
interspersed  through  the  tissue.* 

The  chemical  composition  of  lymph  proves  it  to  be  similar  to  the  hxxfh 
coat  of  the  blood.  The  researches  of  Lassaigne  have  thrown  addi- 
tional light  on  this  interesting  subject,  by  showing  that  the  £Edse 
membranes  of  the  serous  and  mucous  cavities  are  composed  mainly  of 
fibrin,  with  a  small  quantity  of  soluble  albumen  and  a  yellow-colored 
serum,  containing  all  the  organic  and  saline  elements  of  the  blood. 
Immersed  in  alcohol,  or  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the 
efi'used  matter  becomes  dense  and  firm,  and  assumes  a  whitish, 
shrivelled  aspect.  In  water  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  and  broken 
up  into  small,  dirty,  rotten-looking  fragments,  which  readily  yield 
under  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

Lymph  is  effused  under  a  considerable  variety  of  forms,  depend- 
ing upon  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  part  which  supplies  it  In  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  it  usually  occurs  in  small  amorphous  masses, 
or  in  disseminated  globules.  In  the  larynx  and  trachea,  it  accurately 
moulds  itself  to  those  cavities.  Id  the  peritoneum,  it  forms  bands, 
occasionally  of  considerable  length,  whicn  extend  from  one  coil  of 
bowel  to  another ;  in  the  pleura  it  is  commonly  laminated.  To  these 
statements  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  exceptions,  which  will  be 
adverted  to  in  other  parts  of  this  treatise. 

The  quantity  of  fibrin  poured  out  is  subject  to  much  diversity.  In 
general  it  is  furnished  most  abundantly  by  the  serous  sacs ;  yet,  under 
certain  circumstances,  large  quantities  are  eflFused  by  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  respiratory  and  intestinal  tubes,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the 
oesophagus  and  uterus.  Happily,  however,  this  substance  rarely  re- 
mains long  in  these  outlets ;  otherwise  the  most  serious  consequences 
might  ensue.  As  it  is,  in  the  trachea  it  often  produces  death,  by  pre- 
venting the  ingress  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  lachrymal  passages,  and 
many  of  the  minute  bronchial  canals  are  sometimes  obliterated  by  it; 
in  the  urethra  it  lays  the  foundation  of  permanent  stricture;  and  in 
the  chest,  by  tying  down  and  compressing  the  lungs,  it  may  give  rise 
to  atrophy,  or  otherwise  embarrass  the  respiratory  function. 

Considerable  quantities  of  fibrin  are  not  unfrequently  found  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  arteries,  the  largest  sized  trunks  of  which  are 
occasionally  obliterated  by  it.  The  muscles,  fibrous  membranes, 
tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones  yield  very  little  when  in  a 
state  of  inflammation.  The  skin,  veins,  and  absorbents  furnish  it  also 
very  sparingly.  A  good  deal  is  generally  effused  in  phlegmasia  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  around  abscesses,  and  upon  the  walls  of 
fistulous  passages.  With  respect  to  the  parenchymatous  and  glandu- 
lar organs,  the  efi\ision  of  fibrin  may  be  said  to  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  cellular  substance  which  enters  into  their  composi- 
tion, being  always  very  small  when  their  structure  is  dense  and  com- 
pact, and  more  or  less  copious  when  it  is  soft  and  lax. 

The  period  at  which  the  deposition  of  lymph  commences  is  influenced 
by  different  circumstances,  the  principal  of  which  are  referable  to  the 

*  Golliyer,  Appendix  to  Gferber's  Gfeneral  Anatomj,  PI.  p.  69 — 65. 
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iolensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  nature  of  the  affected  stracture, 
tissue,  or  organ.  If  an  incision  be  made  into  the  skin  of  the  finger, 
its  surface  will  become  covered  with  plastic  matter  within  less  than  an 
hour  afler  it  has  ceased  to  bleed ;  and  the  flaps  of  the  stump  in  ampu- 
tation often  become  thoroughly  glazed  with  lymph  nearly  in  the  same 
time.  Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  operate  upon  a  gentleman 
on  account  of  internal  strangulation  of  the  bowel.  Some  adhesions 
were  found  between  the  intestinal  convolutions,  but  they  were  slight. 
The  man  died  precisely  four  hours  after  the  operation ;  and,  on  laying 
open  the  abdomen  shortly  afterwards,  I  discovered  a  thin  film  of  lymph 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  small  bowel,  and  also  over  a 
large  part  of  the  parietal  portion  of  the  peritoneum.  In  a  young  man 
who  aied  under  my  care  of  a  gunshot  wound,  which  penetrated  the 
liver  and  diaphragm,  I  found  both  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  exten- 
sively coated  with  this  substance  nine  hours  after  the  reception  of  the 
injury.  In  many  cases  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  effusion 
takes  place  almost  at  the  very  onset  of  the  inflammation,  and  that  it 
proceeds,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  until  the  disease  either  abates, 
passes  into  suppuration,  assumes  a  chronic  form,  or  destroys  life. 

K  this  substance  remains  undisturbed,  it  manifests  a  disposition  to 
become  organized.  The  period  within  which  this  happens  varies  from 
a  few  hours  to  several  weeks.  The  serous  membranes  are  the  struc- 
tures in  which  the  organization  is  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  rapidity ;  while  in  the  mucous  it  either  does  not  take  place  at 
all,  or  very  imperfectly,  and  only  after  a  long  time.  It  is  likewise 
eSbcted  with  great  facility  in  the  skin,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  in 
fractured  bones.  The  organization  of  the  effused  substance  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  constitution,  by  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
existing texture,  and,  above  all,  by  the  amount  of  its  own  inherent 
vitality.  When  this  is  of  a  low  grade,  the  lymph  either  dies,  and  thus 
becomes  a  source  of  mischief,  or  it  becomes  vascularized,  and  under- 
goes a  slow  conversion  into  an  analogous  tissue. 

How  this  vascularization  is  effected  is  an  interesting  subject  of  in- 
quiry, and  one  which  has  excited  much  discussion  among  pathological 
anatomists.  That  it  is  produced  in  one  of  two  ways,  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  either  by  the  vessels  of  the  natural  tissues  shooting  into  it,  or 
spontaneously  by  powers  residing  within  itself.  Proofs  are  not  want- 
ing in  support  of  both  views.  In  removing,  for  example,  a  recently 
formed  aaventitious  membrane,  we  not  unfrequently  find  its  adherent 
surface  marked  by  numerous  bloody  points,  caused  evidently  by  the 
rupture  of  the  elongated  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  normal  membrane. 
What  renders  this  supposition  the  more  probable,  is  the  fact  that  the 
free  surface  of  the  serous  membrane — for  it  is  to  this  class  of  textures 
that  these  remarks  are  more  particularly  intended  to  apply — is  studded 
with  very  minute  granulations,  which  are  highly  vascular,  and  accu- 
rately correspond  in  their  situation  with  the  red  dots  observable  on  the 
attached  surface  of  the  new  membrane.  These  granulations  become 
gradually  more  and  more  distinct,  both  on  the  original  and  on  the  adven- 
titious structure;  and,  by  means  of  a  magnify ing-glass,  very  delicate 
slender  vessels,  arterial  as  well  as  venous,  may  be  seen  passing  from  the 
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substaDce  of  tlie  one  into  that  of  the  other.  Aa  the  penetrating  vessda 
increase  in  volume  and  number,  the  lymph  adheres  more  firmly  to  the 
inflamed  surface  of  the  natural  membrane,  antil  at  leDgtb  the  circulation 
between  them  is  fully  established,  being  carried  on  with  the  same  free- 
dom and  vigor  as  in  other  regions  of  the  body. 

The  second  opinion — that,  namely,  which  supposes  the  lymph  to 
possess  a  self- vascularizing  power — ranks  amongst  its  advocates  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  pathologists  of  the  last  and  present  centuries; 
and  the  facts  which  they  have  adduced  in  favor  of  their  position  go  tax, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  leading  us  to  doubt  whether  this  substance,  in 
whatever  form  it  may  appear,  is  ever  vascularized  in  any  other  way. 
They  have  shown,  most  conclusively,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  portiona 
of  exuded  lymph  contain  vessels,  and  perform  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion, secretion,  and  absorption,  before  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  slightest 
vascular  connection  between  them  and  the  surrounding  textures.  In 
the  pleura,  it  has  ohen  occurred  to  me  to  see  as  many  as  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  six  distinct  layers  of  this  substance,  arranged  so  as  to 
intercept  cavities  of  various  sizes,  filled  with  serum,  Sakes  of  fibrin, 
pus,  and  even  blood.  In  some  of  the  cases,  the  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  render  it  perfectly  certain  that  the  development  of  these  ad- 
ventitious membranes  must  have  taken  place  with  so  much  rapidity  aa 
to  preclude  the  ideathattheir  vascularization  could  be  effected  through 
the  agency  of  the  subjacent  serous  structure.  There  is,  therefore^ 
reason  to  believe  that  lymph  possesses,  in  many  instances,  an  inherent 
self-creating  power,  in  virtue  of  which  it  forms  blood  which  gradually 
prepares  its  own  vessels.  What  the  precise  nature  of  this  vitalizing 
infiuence  is,  we  cannot,  of  course,  determine :  the  difGcnlty,  surely, 
cannot  be  solved  by  invoking,  as  has  been  done  by  Andral,  the  agency 
of  the  electric  fiuid.  Of  the  intimate  character  of  this  fiuid  we  know 
as  little  as  of  life  itself;  and  the  notion  just  alluded  to  is,  therefore,  ill 
calculated  to  enlighten  us  on  a  subject  concerning  which  we  must 
necessarily  remain  forever  Ignorant. 

The  traces  of  the  organizing  process  are  seen  in  numerous  cell- 
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formations  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  size.  From  these  cells  are 
formed  the  tissues,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  ie  perfectly  normal 
structures.    The  greatest  tendency  of  lymph  is  to  develop  itself  into 
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fibrOQS  tissae.  It  always  assumes  the  cKaracter  of  the  structure  ia 
whicb,  or  near  which,  it  is  effused.  Thus,  in  and  around  a  bone,  osseous 
tissae  is  formed  from  the  inflammatory  lymph.  These  transforma- 
tions may  occur  even  before  bloodvessels  in  the  part  are  organized. 
It  is  certain  that  these  are  not  the  only  necessary  organizing  element, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  coagulating  lymph 
is  susceptible  of  spontaneous  development,  and  endued  with  a  certain 
amotint  of  vitality.  It  derives  assistance  and  nourishment  from  the 
origioal  structures,  but  ii  is  capable  of  effecting  its  organization  by  its 
own  inherent  life-power.  If  possessed  of  a  feeble  vitality  it  will  break 
down  and  become  efifete.  The  study  of  the  development  of  normal 
tissaes,  especially  since  the  introdaction  of  the  cell  doctrine,  has  taught 
us  how  structures  are  organized ;  and  why  should  not  the  same  laws 
govern  the  development  of  lymph  when  effused  by  the  inflammatory 
process  7  It  may,  in  fact,  be  fairly  presumed  that  all  constituents  of 
the  body  can  be  formed  in  coagulating  lymph.  That  vessels  can  be 
there  created  is  certain.  Independently  of  the  facts  already  adduced, 
the  experiments  of  John  Hunter  and  Everard  Home,  in  which  the 
vessels  formed  in  a  clot  of  blood  were  successfully  filled  with  injecting 
matter,  place  this  subject  in  a  most  incontrovertible  light.  Snrceder 
Vander  Kolk/  detected,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  power,  numer- 
ous vessels,  finer  than  the  most  delicate  hair,  and  terminating  in  a 
cul-de-sac,  in  a  piece  of  &lse  membrane  floating  about  in  the  midst  of 
t  serous  fluid;  it  was  still  soft,  gelatinous,  and  entirely  free  from 
adhesions. 


The  arrangement  of  the  newly-formed  vessels  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  sketches,  from  plates  by  Hunter  and  Lobstein.  Fig.  12  is  a 
portion  of  coagulating  lymph  attached  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  an  inflamed  intestine.  The  vessels  have  a  ramiform 
disposition,  and  freely  anastomose  with  each  other.  Fig.  13  is  s  piece 
of  falae  membrane  of  the  pleura.  The  vessels  are  large,  numerous, 
and  farther  advanced  than  in  the  other  sketch.  Fig.  14  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  vessels  of  a  coagulum  of  blood,  as  seen  by  Hunter 
and  Home. 

Nothing  is  known,  with  any  certainty,  concerning  the  nerveg  of  this 
organized  matter.    They  have  been  detected  only  a  few  times  in 
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adveDtitioas  membranes;'  that  thej  exist,  however,  may  be  legiti- 
mately inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  are  capable  of  executing  the 
highly  important  function  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  absorption,  which, 
but  for  this  circumstance,  they  could  not  possibly  accomplish.  My 
opinion  is,  that  plastic  lymph,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  occurs, 

Fig.  14. 


in  its  progress  towards  organization,  either  generates  its  own  nerves, 
or  receives  them  from  the  neighboring  tissues,  in  the  coats  of  the 
vessels.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  adopt  this  view  from  the  analogy 
afforded  by  some  of  the  primitive  textures,  as  the  osseous  and  car- 
tilaginous, which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  obtain  their  nervous  sup* 
ply  in  this  way.  Absorbent  vessels  also  exist;  but  their  presence, 
like  that  of  the  nerves,  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  rather  of  inference 
than  of  actual  observation.  Shrceder  Vander  Kolk'  has,  however, 
Batisfactorily  demonstrated  them  in  the  false  membranes  of  pleuritis. 
His  preparations  are  injected  with  quicksilver,  and  are  said  to  exhibit 
the  characteristic  knotty  arrangement  observable  ta  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  natural  tissues. 

Plastic  lymph,  organized  in  the  manner  now  described,  forms  the 
basis  of  all  the  analogous  tissues,  and  the  bond  of  union  of  divided 
parts.  It  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  both  acute  and  chronic; 
pour  out  serum,  lymph,  pus,  and  even  blood;  and  uudeigo  the  same 
transformations  precisely  as  the  natural  textures.  It  is  likewise  the 
source  of  what  is  termed  induration,  and  probably,  also,  in  a  modified 
form,  of  scirrhus  and  tubercle. 

The  analogous  tissues  formed,  as  just  stated,  out  of  the  plastic  element 
of  the  blood,  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  natural,  to  which,  as  their 
name  imports,  they  bear  the  closest  resemblance  in  the  threefold  respect 
of  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties.  The  following  arrange- 
ment embraces  the  different  kinds  of  textures  pertaining  to  this  class 
which  have  hitherto  been  described  by  authors:  cellular;  serous; 
mucous;  cutaneous;  vascular,  including  the  erectile;  adipose;  horny, 
including  the  cuticle,  hair,  and  nails;  fibrous;  fibro-cartilaginous; 
cartilaginous;  osseous.  These  tissues  will  be  described  in  their  ap- 
propriate place,  la  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  remarked  concerning 
them,  generally,  that  they  do  not  occur  with  equal  facility;  that  they 
are  more  prone  to  form  in  the  old  than  in  the  young ;  and  that,  whilst 
some  most  closely  resemble  the  tissues  from  which  they  have  received 
their  names,  the  likeness  of  others  is  faint  and  imperfect. 
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It  has  been  already  intimated  that  coagulating  lymph  performs  a 
most  conspicaoaa  part  in  the  reunion  of  divided  parts.  Without  the 
assistance  of  this  substance,  no  wound,  however  trifling,  could  possibly 
get  well.  The  little  incision  made  in  the  operation  of  venesection 
would  either  prove  fatal,  or  become  a  source  of  permanent  incon- 
venience and  sufifering.  Ulcers  would  not  heal,  and  fractured  limbs 
would  dangle  about  "in  wild  uncertainty."  Formerly  surgeons  seemed 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  utility  of  this  substance  as  a  means  of 
repairing  injuries,  whether  occurring  in  the  soilb  or  hard  parts  of  the 
body.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Hunter  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  its  true 
light,  by  which  he  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  science, 
amongst  the  most  interesting  that  have  occurred. 

As  admitting  of  the  most  easy  examination,  attention  may  be  here 
directed  to  the  part  which  this  substance' performs  in  the  reparation 
of  wounds  of  the  cutaneous  and  cellular  tissues.  If  these  structures 
be  simply  incised,  the  edges  of  the  cut  surface,  if  kept  in  close  apposi- 
tion with  each  other,  are  united  by  what  was  formerly  denominated ^r^^ 
trUentiorii  or,  since  the  time  of  John  Hunter,  union  by  adhesive  inflam- 
malum.  In  a  case  of  this  description,  the  first  thing  that  nature  does 
is  to  set  up  a  new  action  in  the  part — that  is,  the  wound  becomes  red, 
painful,  hot,  and  tumid — phenomena  which  clearly  indicate  that  her 
workmen  are'busily  engaged  in  repairing  the  injury  which  has  been 
sustained.  Plastic  lymph  is  now  thrown  out,  by  which  the  contiguous 
Burfisu^es  of  the  incision  are  gradually  and  effectually  agglutinated 
together.  Whilst  this  secretion  is  in  operation,  the  vessels  of  the 
part  are  elongated,  and,  passing  through  the  bond  of  union  thus  set 
up,  they  finally  inosculate  with  each  other,  transmitting  thereby  the 
blood  through  the  new  substance,  which,  at  the  same  time,  increases 
considerably  in  firmness  and  density.  Similar  -changes  take  place 
with  respect  to  the  nerves  and  absorbents.  Thus  the  effused  lymph 
becomes  a  living  intermedium ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  restora- 
tion of  divided  parts,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  structure,  is  ef- 
fected. That  the  process,  however,  may  go  on  kindly,  it  is  essential 
that  the  concomitant  inflammation  shall  not  transcend  certain  limits ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  suppuration  instead  of  lymphization. 

It  is  upon  a  knowledge  of  this  property  of  coagulating  lymph  that 
are  founded  some  of  the  most  astonishing  improvements  that  have 
been  achieved  by  modern  surgery.  Amongst  these  the  most  remarka- 
ble are  the  operations  for  tying  arteries,  in  cases  of  aneurism,  so  much 
perfected,  if  not  devised,  by  John  Hunter;  and  for  repairing  mutilated 
organs  by  transplanting  parts  from  one  region  of  the  body  to  another. 
Much  good  has  also  resulted  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  incised 
wounds,  whether  produced  by  accident,  by  the  removal  of  a  tumor, 
or  the  amputation  of  a  limb.  In  all  these  instances  it  is  customary, 
in  every  part  of  the  civilized  word,  except,  perhaps,  France,  to  en- 
deavor, if  possible,  to  bring  about  union  by  the  first  intention ;  the 
surgeon  well  knowing  that  if  this  can  be  effected  he  will  save  himself 
much  trouble,  and  the  patient  no  little  suffering  and  inconvenience. 

The  effusion  of  lymph  is  a  means  employed  by  nature  to  obviate 
accidents.    A  convincing  proof  of  this  is  witnessed  in  cases  of  tuber- 
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cular  phthisis.  In  this  disease,  abscesses  generally  form  in  the  supe- 
rior lobes  of  the  lungs ;  these  are  sometimes  seated  quite  superficially; 
at  other  times  they  are  exceedingly  capacious,  and  extend  in  differeDt 
directions  until  they  make  their  way  completely  through  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue,  and  even  the  pleura.  But  does  the  softened  tubercular 
matter  usually  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  ?  By  no  means. 
Long  before  the  event  alluded  to  takes  place,  inflammation  is  set  up 
in  the  surrounding  serous  membranes,  followed  by  a  copious  secretion 
of  lymph,  by  which  an  eflFectual  barrier  is  opposed  to  the  extravasa- 
tion of  the  purulent  fluid.  Similar  phenomena  occur  in  ulcerations 
of  the  bowels,  and  in  abscesses  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 
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Definition. — Organs  in  which  it  is  most  easily  effected. — May  take  place  without  Solution  of 
Continuity. — Varieties  of  Form. — Ahsoesses. — Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Pua.— 
Distinguishing  Tests. — How  produced. 

A  THIRD  mode  by  which  inflammation  relieves  itself  is  suppuration. 
This  consists  in  the  formation  of  purulent  matter,  and  constitutes, 
strictly  speaking,  merely  the  third  stage  of  inflammation,  inasmuch  as 
pus  is  never  deposited  when  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  this  state. 
That  this  position  is  correct,  will  hardly  be  doubted.  Hunter,  it  is 
true,  is  of  opinion^that  collections  of  extraneous  matter,  as  he  terms 
them,  may  form  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  without  any  antecedent 
inflammation ;  but  in  this  notion  he  has  not  been  followed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  any  respectable  authority  since  he  promulgated  it.  Indeed, 
if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  chapter  which  this  great 
pathologist  has  published  on  this  subject,  he  will  be  struck,  at  almost 
every  line,  with  the  vagueness  of  his  expressions  and  the  inconclusive- 
ness  of  his  reasonings.  In  what  is  called  a  cold  abscess,  the  formation 
of  which  is  sometimes  the  work  of  months,  inflammation  is  just  as  much 
concerned  as  in  a  phlegmonous  boil  that  is  developed  in  two  or  three 
days.  The  only  diflerence  is,  that,  in  the  one  the  process  goes  on 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly;  while  in  the  other  it  proceeds  rapidly, 
and  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  so  well  marked  as  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  formation  of  purulent  matter  does  not  take  place  with  equal 
facility  in  all  the  organs  and  textures.  Of  the  viscera,  those  which 
are  most  prone  to  take  on  suppurative  action*  are  the  liver,  lungs,  and 
brain ;  of  the  tissues,  the  cellular,  the  cutaneous,  mucous,  and  serous. 
In  the  fibrous  textures,  the  cartilaginous,  tendinous,  and  osseous,  this 
fluid  forms  with  difficulty,  and  is  seldom  of  a  thick,  consistent  nature. 
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Of  the  macons  system  some  portions  are  more  liable  to  be  affected 
with  saoparation  than  others.  Thus,  it  is  much  more  common  to  find 
poa  in  tne  colon  than  in  the  stomach  or  ileum,  in  the  vagina  than  in 
the  uterus,  in  the  urethra  than  in  the  urinary  bladder,  in  the  nose 
than  in  the  mouth,  in  the  fauces  than  in  the  oesophagus,  in  the 
bronchise  than  in  the  larynx.  So,  likewise,  in  the  serous  system, 
suppuration  is  more  frequent  in  some  situations  than  in  others ;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  pleura,  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle,  and  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  larger  joints.  In  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
texture,  pus  is  most  readily  formed  in  those  parts  which  are  remote 
from  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation.  The  bloodvessels  do  not 
often  suppurate,  except  when  wounded ;  and  the  same,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  case  with  the  absorbents.  The  lymphatic  ganglions,  how- 
ever, are  very  frequently  affected  in  this  way,  especially  those  of  the 
axilla,  the  groin,  the  mesentery,  and  the  base  of  the  lower-jaw,  in  persons 
who  are  predisposed  to  scrofulous  disease.  The  nervous  tissue  seldom 
suppurates,  ana  still  more  rarely  the  muscular.  From  all  these  facts 
we  may  deduce  the  axiom,  that  those  structures  are  most  prone  to 
form  matter  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of  loose  cellular  sub- 
stance, and,  conversely,  that  those  which  possess  this  tissue  sparingly 
always  suppurate  with  difficulty,  requiring  in  general  a  much  longer 
period,  and  elaborating  a  less  perfect  fluid. 

It  is  well  known  that  pus  may  be  formed  without  any  solution  of 
continuity.  This  mode  of  suppuration,  in  fact,  is  very  common,  not 
only  in  all  the  serous  cavities,  but  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
mucous  system.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  these  textures.  In 
the  cellular  substance,  in  the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  and  other  viscera, 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than  suppuration,  without  any  breach  what- 
ever, in  the  first  instance,  of  continuity. 

Pus,  when  first  effused,  generally  appears  in  the  form  of  distinct 
globules,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  affected  structure,  and  can 
be  easily  recognized  by  their  pale  yellowish  color.  As  the  purulent 
particles  increase  in  number,  they  gradually  become  confluent  by  the 
absorption  of  the  part  concerned,  and  in  this  way  the  matter  is  at 
length  collected  into  an  abscess. 

Abscesses. — Abscesses  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
acute,  the  chronic,  and  the  metastatic.  This  arrangement  is  founded 
on  their  mode  of  origin,  and  is  of  great  pathological  as  well  as  prac- 
tical  interest. 

The  period  required  for  the  formation  of  an  aciUe  abscess^  often 
termed  phlegmonous^  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  degree  of  inflam- 
matory action,  and  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  part  affected.  In 
the  lungs,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  spleen,  death  usually  takes  place 
before  the  matter  has  time  to  concentrate  itself  into  a  focus;  and 
hence,  in  examining  persons  who  have  died  of  acute  diseases  of  these 
organs,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  an  abscess  even  of  small  size. 
On  an  average,  the  period  necessary  for  the  formation  of  visceral  col- 
lections of  this  kind  may  be  stated  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days ; 
where4is  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance,  abscesses  often  make 
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their  appearance  in  less  than  a  week,  sometimes,  indeed,  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours,  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation. 

When  the  abscess  is  superficial  it  always  manifests  a  tendency  to 
extend  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  where  it  ultimately  points  and 
breaks.  The  period  required  to  effect  this  depends  very  much  upon 
the  activity  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  the  nature  of  the  parts  by 
which  the  fluid  is  covered.  The  process  itself  is  denominated  ulcera- 
tive  absorption,  and  is  always  greatly  promoted  by  the  pressure  of 
the  confined  matter.  Its  progress  may  be  temporarily  resisted  by 
aponeurotic  and  other  structures,  but  it  ultimately  surmounts  every 
obstacle,  though,  perhaps,  at  the  expense  of  much  suffering.  When 
the  pus  is  long  retained,  it  may  commit  extensive  mischief  by  burrow- 
ing among  neighboring  parts,  as  is  exemplified  in  whitlow,  erysipelas, 
and  abscess  round  the  anus. 

Visceral  abscesses,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  discharge  their  con- 
tents into  some  hollow  organ,  or  they  burst  into  a  splanchnic  cavity. 
This  is  the  ordinary  tendency  of  purulent  collections  of  the  liver  and 
spleen ;  sometimes,  however,  they  pursue  a  more  tedious  and  devious 
route,  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Abscesses  of  the  lungs 
usually  open  into  a  neighboring  bronchial  tube,  from  which  the  matter 
is  afterwards  expelled  by  coughing.  In  the  kidney,  the  purulent  fluid 
may  escape  along  with  the  urine,  or  it  may  be  retained,  and  ultimately 
find  an  outlet  through  the  bowel,  the  external  surface,  or  the  perito- 
neal cavity.  In  the  brain,  as  there  is  no  vent  for  the  pus,  the  abscess 
almost  always  proves  fatal. 

The  purulent  matter  is  sometimes  inclosed  by  a  layer  of  plastic 
matter.  This  substance,  which  is  furnished  by  the  neighboring 
vessels,  and  which  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  sac,  cyst,  or 
bag,  technically  called  the  pyogenic  membrane^  varies  in  its  properties 
in  diflFerent  cases  and  even  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  preparation. 
In  recent  cases,  it  is  always  much  softer  than  in  those  of  long  standing, 
owing  to  the  new  product  not  having  had  time  to  become  thoroughly 
organized  and  converted  into  a  complete  membranous  pouch.  In 
thickness  it  varies  from  the  fourth  of  a  line  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or 
upwards.  Its  consistence  is  often  equal  to  that  of  a  fibrous  membrane, 
though  generally  it  is  much  more  easily  torn.  Externally  it  is  rough, 
flocculent,  and  firmly  united  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  preternaturally  dense  and  vascular.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  sac  is  either  smooth  and  glistening,  or  villous  and  granulate, 
of  a  pale  ash,  or  reddish  color,  and  constantly  bathed  by  purulent  fluid. 

The  manner  in  which  this  cyst  is  organized  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  adventitious  membranes  generally.  Its  vessels  are  usually 
very  numerous;  and,  although  they  are  extremely  minute,  may  be 
readily  injected  with  fine  size.  The  presence  of  absorbents  is  rather 
inferred  from  one  of  the  functions  of  the  sac  than  established  by  actual 
demonstration.  That  the  contents  of  an  abscess  may  be  removed  by 
the  powers  of  the  system,  is  well  known  to  every  surgeon;  the  pro- 
cess, indeed,  oflen  occurs  spontaneously;  at  other  times  means  are 
employed  to  excite  and  promote  it.  No  nerves  have  been  traced  into 
it;  although  it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  well  supplied  with  them. 
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Thus,  we  perceive  that  this  pseudo-membrane  is  a  highly  organized 
structure,  capable  of  performing  important  functions,  and  of  awakening 
important  sympathies  in  the  system.  It  not  only  completely  isolates 
the  abscess  from  the  surrounding  parts,  but  it  secretes,  and  often 
absorbs,  the  matter  which  it  contains.  It  has  been  thought  that  its 
formation  always  precedes  that  of  the  pus,  and  that  it  thus  becomes 
the  immediate  secerning  tissue.  This  opinion,  however,  is  only  par- 
tially  correct  After  it  is  organized,  the  pouch  must  necessarily 
secrete  its  own  contents;  but  at  an  earl^  period  the  matter  is  fur- 
nished by  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  tissues,  with  which  it  is  in 
immediate  contact.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  membrane 
is  formed  subsequently  to  the  abscess  which  it  is  destined  to  circum- 
scribe. 

When  an  acute  abscess  is  formed  with  great  rapidity,  as  when  it  is 
seated  beneath  the  skin,  the  matter  is  either  extensively  diffused 
through  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  or  it  is  circumscribed  by 
a  deposit  of  lymph,  which  is  generally  absorbed  as  soon  as  the  fluid 
ceases  to  be  secreted.  It  never  presents  itself,  as  in  other  cases,  in 
the  form  of  a  distinct  membranous  pouch. 

Acute  abscesses  offer  much  variety  with  respect  to  their  volume. 
In  general,  their  dimensions  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  spongy  and 
vascular  structure  of  the  affected  part.  Thus,  abscesses  of  the  gland- 
idar  organs,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  liver,  are  seldom  so 
large  as  those  of  the  groin,  axilla,  lumbar  region,  or  the  retro-peri- 
toneal cellular  substance,  where  they  may  attain  a  magnitude  capable 
of  holding  several  pints  or  even  quarts.  The  number  of  acute 
abscesses  is  also  liable  to  considerable  variety.  While  in  some  cases 
there  is  only  one,  in  others,  as  in  some  of  the  deep-seated  viscera, 
there  may  be  as  many  as  a  dozen,  twenty,  forty,  or  even  fifty.  In 
smallpox,  the  number  of  little  abscesses  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  is 
often  immense.  Their  contents  are  generally  of  a  healthy  or  laudable 
character,  and  vary  from  a  few  drops  to  several  ounces,  pints,  or  even 
quarts;  occasionally  they  are  mingled  with  clotted  blood,  shreds  of 
cellular  tissue,  or  the  debris  of  the  organ  in  which  the  abscess  is 
situated. 

The  formation  of  this  variety  of  abscess  is  generally  attended  by 
well-marked  symptoms.  The  pain  loses  its  intensity,  and  changes  to 
a  throbbing  or  pulsatile  sensation ;  the  swelling  becomes  soft,  but  more 
prominent;  the  surface  assumes  a  purple  or  livid  aspect;  fluctuation 
18  perceived ;  the  tumor  points,  the  skin  is  attenuated,  and  the  ulcera- 
tive absorption  still  continuing,  an  aperture  takes  place,  which  allows 
the  contents  to  escape.  Matter  issues  through  the  opening  for  some 
time  afterwards;  but  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  gradually  contracts, 
and  its  sides  are  ultimately  united  either  by  granulation  or  direct 
adhesion.  The  same  mode  of  cure  is  employed  by  nature  when  the 
matter  is  absorbed. 

An  abscess  is  said  to  be  chronic  or  cold  when  the  matter  forms  very 
slowly,  and  the  morbid  action  which  precedes  it  is  so  mild  as  to  escape 
recognition.  There  is  usually  no  pain,  heat,  or  redness  of  the  affected 
part)  and  hence  the  disease  often  exists  for  months  before  it  attracts 
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attention.  On  this  account  the  term  cold  abscess  has  properly  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  In  its  quantity,  the  matter  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  sevenil 
pounds ;  it  is  generally  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  color,  of  a 
thin,  whey-like  consistence,  free  from  odor,  and  intermixed  with  small 
caseous  flakes,  not  unlike  particles  of  soft-boiled  rice.  If  it  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time,  it  separates  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
serous,  the  other  fibrinous,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  tubercular.  The 
fluid,  in  fact,  is  essentially  scrofulous,  and  bears  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  the  pus  of  a  pulmonary  cavern.  An  abscess  of  this  kind 
has  always  a  distinct  cyst,  of  a  dense  fibrous  texture,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  is  often  several  lines  in 
thickness.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  matter  manifests  little 
tendency  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface ;  instead  of  this,  it  extends  in 
diSerent  directions,  forming  frequently  long  and  tortuous  tracks  before 
the  superincumbent  integuments  are  destroyed  by  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion. If  the  cyst  be  punctured,  and  its  contents  evacuated,  the  accu- 
mulation will  be  as  great  as  ever  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days. 
When  the  matter  passes  from  one  part  to  another  it  constitutes  what 
is  called  a  congestive  abscess. 

Chronic  abscesses  are  most  common  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  the  dorso-lumbar  portion  of  the 
spine.  They  are  usually  situated  about  the  chest,  in  the  neck,  groin, 
axilla,  the  loins,  and  the  circumference  of  the  pelvis.  There  is 
seldom  more  than  one,  but  occasionally  two,  or  even  three  are 
observed  in  the  same  subject.  They  are  generally  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  frequently  present  themselves  at  a  distance  of  many  inches 
from  the  original  seat  of  their  formation.  Of  this  an  example  is  fur- 
nished by  psoas  abscess,  which  always  begins-  in  disease  of  the  spine, 
and  often  extends  to  Poupart's  ligament  or  even  beyond  it. 

This  variety  of  abscess  is  always  connected  with  a  scrofulous  state 
of  the  constitution ;  and,  although  there  is  generally  an  absence  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  inflammation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  this  process  is  essential  to  its  production.  The  disease 
may  last  for  several  years  before  it  finally  disappears,  or  destroys  life. 
As  long  as  the  abscess  remains  closed,  the  constitution  does  not  seem 
to  be  disturbed  by  its  presence ;  but  no  sooner  is  it  opened  than  im 
portant  sympathies  are  awakened,  and  the  resultant  irritation  may  be 
so  violent  as  to  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days. 

The  metastatic  abscess  is  most  common  in  the  internal  viscera,  be- 
neath the  peritoneum,  and  in  the  joints.  It  is  also  observed,  though 
not  so  frequently,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  in  the  mus- 
cles. The  causes  under  the  influence  of  which  it  is  developed,  are, 
injuries  of  the  head,  extensive  wounds,  compound  dislocations,  com- 
minuted fractures,  and  capital  operations.  It  also  occurs  during  the 
puerperal  state,  and  as  a  consequence  of  phlebitis,  erysipelas,  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  and  other  diseases.  It  most  frequently  affects  the 
lungs  and  liver,  then  the  spleen,  and  lastly,  the  brain,  heart,  and  kid- 
neys. It  always  selects  the  most  vascular  portions  of  these  organs, 
and  hence  their  periphery  suffers  much  oftener  than  their  centre. 

In  regard  to  their  number,  metastatic  abscesses  vary  in  different 
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instances.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  only  one;  most  generally  there 
are  as  many  as  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  surface  of  the  affected  organ  is  completely  studded  with 
them,  more  than  a  thousand  having  been  observed  in  a  single  case, 
principally  in  the  deep-seated  viscera.  The  size  of  this  abscess  is  also 
very  various.  Some  do  not  exceed  that  of  a  hemp-seed  or  garden  pea; 
but  others  are  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  a  marble,  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  an 
orange.  When  very  numerous,  they  are  usually  proportionably  small 
In  their  figure  they  are  generally  oval,  spherical,  or  angular ;  some- 
times remarkably  irregular.  When  seated  near  each  other,  they  occa- 
sionally become  confluent,  like  the  pustules  of  smallpox. 

The  contents  of  a  metastatic  abscess  are  seldom  of  the  nature  of 
well-elaborated  pus;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  almost  always  of  a  semi- 
concrete  consistence,  of  a  dirty  grayish,  cineritious,  or  drab  color,  and 
composed  mainly  of  a  plastic  lymph.  This  is  particularly  true  of  re- 
cent cases;  in  those  of  longer  standing,  the  contents  are  more  decidedly 
purulent,  but  even  then  they  are  often  blended  with  grumous  blood 
and  flakes  of  fibrin. 

The  textures  immediately  around  the  abscess  may  be  natural,  or 
variously  altered  in  their  appearance  and  consistence.  In  most  cases 
they  are  engorged  with  blood,  heightened  in  color,  softened,  or  con- 
verted into  a  pulpy  diffluent  substance.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  are 
inflamed,  thickened,  and  infiltrated  with  serosity,  while  their  canals 
are  filled  with  pus,  semi-fluid  blood,  or  fibrinous  concretions.  The 
oapillary  veins  usually  participate  in  the  inflammation. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  occurrence  of  the  exciting 
cause  and  the  actual  development  of  the  abscess  varies  from  five  to 
fifteen  days.  The  matter  generally  forms  in  a  very  rapid  and  stealthy 
manner,  unaccompanied  by  pain,  heat,  or  redness  of  the  part  which  it 
aelects  for  its  seat.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  are,  violent  rigors, 
usually  paroxysmal  in  their  character,  delirium,  stupor,  prostration, 
and  general  insensibility.  The  development  of  this  abscess  has  been 
variously  explained.  The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
product  of  metastasis ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  pus  was  absorbed 
from  the  part  originally  affected,  and  transported  to  some  other  situ- 
ation, where  it  was  collected  into  a  focus.  This  view  is  still  enter- 
tained by  many  pathologists;  but  it  has  been  conclusively  proved,  by 
a  number  of  well-attested  facts,  that  the  abscess  is  the  result  of  phle- 
bitis, and  that  it  often  exists  independently  of  the  suppurative  process 
in  the  organs  and  tissues  which  sustained  the  primary  mischief.  It  is 
an  interesting  observation  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  in  the 
circulatiog  fluid  none  of  the  corpuscles  of  pus  can  be  detected.  Masses 
of  coagulated  fibrin  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  repeatedly  observed. 

Nature  of  Pus, — The  subject  of  abscess  necessarily  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  physical,  microscopical,  and  chemical  properties 
of  pus.  When  genuine,  or,  as  it  is  not  improperly  called,  healthy,  pus 
is  of  a  pale  yellowish  tint,  opaque,  homogeneous,  of  a  sweetish  taste, 
without  any  particular  smell,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thin  cream.  It 
is  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  partly  dissolved,  emits  a  faint, 
mawkish  odor  on  being  heated  to  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body, 
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resists  putrefaction  vith  remarkable  pertinaoit;,  and  is  coagulated  bj 
beat,  aicohol,  and  muriate  of  ammoaia.  Pus  freezes  less  rapidly  than 
water,  and  when  thawed  it  does  not  regain  its  original  properties. 

Tho  specific  gravity  of  pus  is  liable  to  considerable  variation.  It  is 
less  than  that  of  blood,  and  greater  tban  that  of  serum.  According 
to  Gueterbock,  it  ranges  from  1030  to  1033.  In  seven  distinct  exa- 
minations of  pus,  tak%n  from  abscesses  in  diSferent  situations — as  the 
thigh,  arm,  axilla,  back,  pleura,  and  the  lung  in  pulmonary  phthisis — 
Dr.  John  Davy  found  the  specific  gravity  as  low  in  one  aa  1021,  and 
in  another  as  high  as  1042.  This  great  disparity  is  mainly  attributable 
to  two  circumstances,  the  unusual  quantity  of  the  solid  ingredients, 
and  the  variable  density  of  the  liquid  part, 

Fus,  when  microscopically  examined,  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
numerous  small  corpuscles  suspendpd  in  a  thin  transparent  flnid. 
These  little  bodies,  which  have  received  the  name  of  pus- globules,  are 
generally  of  a  spherical  form,  and  vary  in  size  from  the  jg^gth  to 
the  ^n'oD^**  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  mostly  very  granular, 
and  possess  a  delicate  cell-wall,  which  becomes  dietiuct  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  They  are  nucleated;  some  containing  one  well-defined 
nucleus;  others  two,  three,  or  more  small  nuclear  bodies.  Acetic  acid 
baa  the  effect  to  reader  them  apparent ;  the  cell-contents  and  wall  be- 
come transparent  under  its  influence,  especially  if  the  acid,be  undiluted. 
Fig.  15  exhibits  pus-corpuscles  in  their  natural  state. 


Fig,  IS.  a.  SUanl  ippuruica  et  Pni-CorpDiclia.    h.  Appuruoe  tlUii  ippliaUoD  of  MMte 
Fig.  IT.  Pni-CorpiuclH,  migDlleil  VK)  dlamctan. 

These  corpuscles  float  in  the  purulent  liquor,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  solid  elements  observable.  Purulent  matter  exhibits,  besides 
these,  granules,  shreds  of  fibrin,  and  exudation-corpuscles  of  varying 
shape;  also,  at  times,  small  homogeneous,  non-nucleated  corpuscles, 
termed  "  pyoid"  by  Lebert. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  these  pus-corpuscles  is  still  involved  in 
obscurity.  It  is  supposed  by  some  pathologists  that  the  grouping  to- 
gether of  granules  in  the  blastema  forms  a  nucleus,  and  that  a  cell-wall 
becomes  subsequently  developed  around  one  or  several  of  these. 
Others  maintain  tbe  opposite  view,  and  regard  the  growth  of  a  pus- 
corpuscle  as  gradual,  from  a  very  small  vesicle  up,  the  nuclei  appear- 
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ing  last.  Some  of  the  most  recent  observers  trace  the  pus-globules  to 
a  degeneration  of  the  ordinary  cells  observed  in  coagulating  lymph. 

The  corpuscles  of  pus  may  break  up  into  masses  of  fine  granules,  or 
undergo  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration.  If  these  changes  occur,  va- 
rious crystals,  masses  of  cholesterine  and  oil-globules  may  be  seen  in 
the  purulent  fluid. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  pus  has  been  examined  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  experimentalists.  The  results  of  their  investigation  tend  to  show 
that  pus  contains  most  of  the  elements  of  the  blood.  The  following 
analysis  is  by  Gueterbock,  from  the  pus  of  an  abscess  in  the  human 
breast 

Water       ........        86'1 

Fat,  soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol         .  .  .  .1*6 

Fat  and  oemazome,  solnble  in  cold  alcohol  .  .  .  4*3 

Albumen,  pyine,  pus-globules,  and  granules,  soluble  neither  in 
hot  nor  in  cold  alcohol .  .  .  .  .  .7*4 

Loss  ........  0*6 


100- 


Lehmann  has  investigated  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different 
elements  of  pus  with  great  care.  Normal  pus  he  found  to  contain 
from  14  to  168  of  solid  constituents,  of  which  from  5-6g  belonged  to 
mineral  or  inorganic  substances.  The  most  usual  insoluble  salts  of  pus 
are  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime;  the 
principal  part  of  the  soluble  salts  is  furnished  by  chloride  of  sodium.  The 
quantity  of  fat  in  pus  Lehmann  found  to  vary  from  2-68 ;  the  quantity  of 
dbumen  in  the  serum  from  1*2  to  S'Tg.  Casein  and  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  do  not  occur  in  normal  pus.  A  substance  which  usually 
enters  into  the  composition  of  pus  is  pyine.  Gueterbock,  who  discovered 
it,  considers  it  a  peculiar  animal  principle.  Its  exact  nature  is  not 
understood.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  oxide  of  protein,  by 
others  a  form  of  fibrin.  It  can  be  precipitated  from  pus  by  acetic 
acid,  or  by  alum.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  compound  part  of  the  pus- 
globules  we  possess  no  positive  knowledge.  The  cell-walls,  contents, 
and  nuclei,  react  like  protein  bodies,  and  are  probably  of  an  albu- 
minous nature.  The  cell- walls  are  dissolved  by  acids,  but  resist  the 
action  of  alkalies. 

Varieties  of  Pus. — Pus  is  liable  to  be  modified  in  its  properties  by 
the  presence  oT  extraneous  substances,  such  as  grumous  blood,  fibrin, 
cholesterine,  or  the  debris  of  the  organs  and  textures  in  which  it  is 
formed.  In  common  phlegmon,  it  often  contains  shreds  of  cellular 
tissue,  of  a  dirty  grayish  color,  not  unlike  wet  tow.  The  brownish 
matter  found  in  certain  abscesses  of  the  liver  probably  derives  its 
color  and  consistence  from  the  intermixture  of  the  softened  and  broken- 
down  hepatic  parenchyma.  In  suppuration  of  the  different  glands, 
the  pus  is  not  unfrequently  mingled  with  the  product  of  their  secre- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  kidney,  it  may  blend  itself  with  the  urine,  in  the 
liver  with  the  bile,  in  the  mamma  with  the  milk,  in  the  testicle  with 
the  semen.  Purulent  matter  is  sometimes  very  fetid,  probably  from 
the  extrication  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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The  different  varieties  of  pus  have  received  different  names.  When 
the  fluid  is  of  a  whitish  color,  creamy  in  its  consistence,  and  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  globules,  it  is  said  to  be  heaUht/j  pure  or  lauda- 
ble, in  reference  to  the  process  by  which  it  is  produced,  which  is  of  a 
healthy,  sanative,  or  restorative  nature.  It  is  usually  met  with  in 
suppurating  wounds,  in  healing  ulcers,  and  in  acute  abscesses.  Its 
properties  have  been  already  sufficiently  described. 

Sanioiis,  serous,  ichorous,  or  sanguinolent  pus  is  thin,  almost  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  yellowish,  oily,  or  reddish  color,  and  is  generally  so 
acrid  as  to  erode  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  a 
product  of  unhealthy  inflammation,  and  is  principally  observed  in 
caries  of  the  bones,  in  irritable  ulcers,  and  in  open  cancers.  This 
variety  of  pus  is  frequently  blended  with  grumous  blood,  flakes  of 
fibrin,  and  the  debris  of  the  affected  tissues. 

Fibrinous  pus  consists  of  common  pus  in  combination  with  plastic 
lymph.  It  is  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  cineritious  color,  and  of  a  semi- 
liquid,  concrete,  or  lardaceous  consistence.  Under  the  microscope,  it 
displays  Vhe  globules  of  healthy  pus,  with  numerous  other  cells  and 
fibres  of  irregular  shape.  It  is  commonly  found  in  the  joints,  the 
splanchnic  cavities,  in  metastatic  abscesses,  and  in  carbuncular  inflam- 
mation.    Its  presence  denotes  a  high  degree  of  morbid  action. 

Scrofulous  pus  is  mostly  seen  in  pulmonary  caverns,  cold  abscesses, 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatic ganglions.  It  usually  separates  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is 
thick,  straw-colored,  and  inodorous ;  the  other  thin,  ropy,  and  mixed 
with  small,  opaque,  curdy  flakes.  When  scrofulous  pus  is  long  retained 
it  may  acquire  a  disagreeable,  nauseous  smell,  not  unlike  the  pollen 
of  the  chestnut ;  at  other  times  it  is  excessively  fetid.  The  attendant 
action  is  usually  very  languid. 

There  is  a  variety  of  pus  to  which,  owing  to  its  admixture  with 
mucus,  the  term  muco-purulent' is  applied.  It  is  usually  a  product  of 
a  high  -degree  of  inflammation  of  the  various  outlets  of  the  body,  par- 
ticulary  the  nose,  eye,  bronchial  tubes,  and  genito-urinary  apparatus. 
The  mucus  which  proceeds  from  these  surfaces  in  the  healthy  state  is 
composed  of  a  transparent  fluid,  and  of  abraded  epithelium  cells,  flat, 
and  irregularly  sided,  with  a  central  nucleus.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  microscope  detects  numerous  granular  masses  and  spherical  glo- 
bules, similar  to  those  of  pus ;  the  whole  being  sus- 
Fig.  17.  pended  in  a  viscid,  transparent,  ductile  fluid.   These 

different  appearances  are  well  depicted  in  Fig.  18. 
Under  inflammation,  the  epithelium  cells  are  cast 
off  so  quickly  that  they  have  not  time  to  become 
flattened  out,  and  the  globules  are  not  only  grefitly 
augmented  in  number,  but  they  acquire  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  those  of  pus. 
Macoos  pu8-giobuie«.  Certain   kinds   of  pus  are  contagious.    Of  this 

description  is  the  matter  of  smallpox,  varioloid, 
gonorrhoea,  and  chancre.  In  what  particular  element  of  the  fluid  the 
virus  or  specific  secretion  is  contained,  or  whether  it  exists  as  an  entity, 
is  undetermined.    The  vitality  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is  elaborated 
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is  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  peculiar  effects.  Once 
secreted,  it  becomes  independent  of  its  source,  and  retains,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  the  power  of  contaminating  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied,  producing  a  aisease  of  the  same  character.  Various  chemical 
agents,  however,  as  the  alkalies  and  acids,  have  the  property  of  neu- 
tralizing or  destroying  it,  so  that,  if  inoculation  be  afterwards  attempted, 
no  effects  will  follow.  If  the  pus  of  a  chancre  be  examined  with  the 
microscope,  it  will  often  be  found  to  contain  animalcules,  particularly 
the  vibrio  lineola. 

Pus  is  merely  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  the  product  of  a  peculiar 
secretion,  not  unlike  that  in  kind,  though  more  intense  in  degree,  which 
is  concerned  in  separating  the  nutritious  elements  from  the  vital  fluid. 
How  it  is  deprived  of  the  coloring  matter  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ; 
it  is  one  of  those  hidden  and  mysterious  circumstances,  concerning  the 
efficient  cause  of  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  speculate.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  establish  whether  the  secreted  fluid  undergoes  the  peculiar  change 
which  gives  to  it  its  purulent  character,  inside  or  outside  of  the  vessels. 
Gendrin  believes  the  change  to  take  place  in  the  blood-globules  within 
the  vessels;  some  modern  pathologists,  however,  regard  the  metamor- 
phosis as  due  to  alterations  of  the  elements  of  exuded  lymph. 

Tests. — Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  some  test  by 
which  pus  might  be  distinguished  from  other  secretions,  especially  from 
mucus,  which  it  is  known  to  resemble  more  closely  than  any  other. 
An  ingenious  test  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Young,  of  England.  It  is 
founded  on  the  globular  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  consists  in  putting 
a  portion  between  two  pieces  of  plate  glass,  holding  it  near  the  eye, 
and  looking  through  it  at  a  distant  candle.  If  the  matter  be  purulent, 
it  will  be  encompassed  by  a  bright  halo  of  colors,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  rainbow,  the  light  being  at  the  centre,  and  the  tints  so  much  the 
more  intense  as  the  particles  are  more  numerous  and  more  equably 
diffused.  Gueterbock,  who  has  examined  this  fluid  with  great  care, 
finds  the  only  distinction  between  it  and  mucus  to  be,  that  the  pus- 
globules  always  sink  in  water,  while  the  mucus  floats.  A  test  more 
accurate  is  the  agitation  of  the  suspected  fluid  with  liquor  potassfie. 
If  it  be  pus,  a  dense  gelatinous  mass  is  formed.  Again,  the  serum  of 
pus  is  highly  albuminous,  mucus  is  not.  Finally,  mucus  treated  with 
acetic  acid  coagulates  into  a  thin  membranous  formation;  pus  does  not: 
treated  with  ether,  mucus  yields  mere  traces  of  fat,  while  this  principle 
may  be  extracted  from  purulent  fluids  in  considerable  quantities. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  difference  between  the  mucus-corpuscle 
and  pus-corpuscle.  But  no  such  difference  exists  in  reality.  Perfectly 
healthy  mucus  contains  no  corpuscles,  and  it  is  only  when  the  mucous 
surfaces  have  become  irritated  or  inflamed  that  corpuscles  are  observed 
in  the  viscid  fluid.  These  corpuscles  are  undeveloped  epithelial  cells, 
lymph-corpuscles  and  pus-corpuscles ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  products  of 
the  morbid  action.  Tne  so-termed  increased  mucous  secretions,  the 
result  of  irritation,  are  thus,  in  reality^  more  or  less  muco-purulent ;  an 
admixture  of  ropy  mucus  with  the  elements  of  inflamed  membranes. 
The  distinctions,  therefore,  between  mucus  and  pus,  formerly  so  much 
dwelt  upon,  have  lost  most  of  their  practical  value. 
6 
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CHAPTER   V. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

The  sabject  still  involved  in  obscority. — Caoseg. — Opinions  of  Morgagni  and  Bichat;  Exhahnt 
Vessels. — Aptitude  of  different  Stmctures. — ^Nomenclature. — Predisposition. — ^Hereditaiy 
Proclivity. — Hemorrhage  sometimes  vicarious. — Active  and  paasive. — Critie&l. — Quantity  of 
Blood  effused. — Changes  and  final  Disposition. 

In  the  pathology  of  hemorrhage  there  is  much  that  remains  to  be 
elucidated.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  ignorance 
which  still  exists  in  relation  to  the  capillaries  in  which  this  lesion  is, 
for  the  most  part,  located.  We  have  no  means,  except  by  analogy 
and  induction,  of  ascertaining  the  habits,  if  I  may  so  express  ihyself^ 
of  these  small  tubes  whilst  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  various 
functions.  We  are  acquainted,  however,  with  certain  facts,  and  these, 
scanty  as  they  are,  must  guide  us  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Although  inflammation  is  not  unfrequently  attended  by  a  discharge 
of  blood,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  condition  in  which  this  phe- 
nomenon is  observed.  In  many  instances  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
result  purely  of  over-distension  of  the  capillaries,  from  obstruction 
in  the  heart  or  large  vessels,  by  which  the  sanguine  fluid  is  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  its  accustomed  route  with  its  accustomed 
freedom.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
congestion,  that  the  system  should  be  in  a  state  of  plethora ;  most 
commonly,  indeed,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  quantity  of  blood  being 
unusually  small.  In  some  diseases,  again,  such  as  scurvy  and  typhus, 
in  which  hemorrhagic  eSusions  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  blood  itself  is  morbidly  affected,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  the  more  readily  to  percolate  through  the  relaxed 
parietes  of  the  minute  vessels,  carrying  with  it  its  different  component 
elements. 

Formerly  the  idea  prevailed  that  all  sanguineous  effusions  invari- 
ably depended  upon  rupture  of  the  bloodvessels.  Nor  is  this  notion, 
even  at  the  present  day,  fully  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  some 
physicians  and  pathologists.  Morgagni  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  throw  out  the  hint  that  hemorrhages  might  be  the  result  merely  of 
a  process  of  exhalation,  without  the  slightest  appreciable  lesion  of  the 
vessels  from  which  it  emanates.  This  opinion,  so  well  calculated  to 
elucidate  this  interesting  piece  of  pathology,  was  afterwards  embraced 
by  Bichat,  who  has  fully  discussed  it  in  his  great  work  on  the  tissues. 
He  explains  the  phenomenon  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  set  of 
open-mouthed  vessels,  known  under  the  name  of  the  exhalants.  Of 
these  he  has  described  not  less  than  three  distinct  orders,  the  excre- 
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mentitions,  nutrient,  and  recreroentitious.  The  existence  of  such 
vessels  was  long  ago  admitted  by  Boerbaave  and  Haller ;  and,  since 
their  time,  they  have  formed  a  favorite  subject  of  speculation  with 
many  highly  respectable  anatomists.  Unfortunately,  however,  much 
labor  has  been  wasted  which  might  have  been  turned  to  more  profitable 
account ;  for  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  are  no  exhalants,  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  term ;  none,  at  all  events,  have  ever  been  demon- 
strated. 

How,  then,  if  the  open-mouthed  vessels,  so  minutely  described  by 
Bichat  and  others,  have  no  existence,  are  we  to  explain  the  exhalation 
of  blood?  Are  we  to  suppose,  with  Mascagni,  that  the  arteries  are 
everywhere  furnished  with  pores  through  which  the  contained  fluids 
merely  percolate?  That  there  are  apertures  in  the  tunics  of  the 
vessek,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  a  circumstance  concerning  which 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  dispute.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by 
experiments,  repeated  a  thousand  times,  and  modified  in  every  possible 
way,  that  alUimimal  tissues  are  permeable  to  fluids  and  gases;  which 
could  not  be  the  case  if  they  were  destitute  of  pores.  What  the 
nature  of  these  openings  is,  it  is  not  my  design  to  inquire,  nor  is  it 
material  that  it  should  be  known.  The  fact  that  they  exist  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  all  vascular  canals  are  porous,  the  most 
plausible  theory  that  suggests  itself  is  that  all  hemorrhages,  not  de- 
pendent on  rupture,  are  caused  by  a  sort  of  endosmose,  diapedesis,  or 
transudation,  by  which  the  elements  of  the  blood  are  forced  through 
the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  made  to  occupy  situations  in  which  they 
are  not  naturally  found.  The  process,  however,  is  not  a  mechanical, 
but  a  vital  one,  and  consequently  very  different  from  the  transudation 
of  the  blood  which  takes  place  after  death  from  decomposition.  How 
far  this  process  differs  from  that  of  ordinary  secretion,  or  what  the 
precise  conditions  are  on  which  it  depends,  are  circumstances  which  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  explain.  Analogically,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  activity,  whereby  fluids  are  suftbred 
to  escape  that  were  appointed  to  be  retained ;  or  it  may  be  supposed, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  often  actually  the  case,  that  the  capilla- 
ries, being  in  a  state  of  debility  and  relaxation,  have  their  pores 
rendered  unnaturally  patulous,  and  thus  allow  the  blood  to  have  a 
more  ready  egress.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  change,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  confined  to  the  minute  vessels.  To  give  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question,  the  nervous  system  must  be  involved,  so  as  to 
promote,  if  not  excite,  the  perverted  action.  The  idea  of  Morgagni 
and  Bichat,  that  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  exhalation,  embraces  no 
error,  other  than  that  it  ascribes  this  process  to  a  set  of  vessels  which, 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  have  no  real  existence.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  term  exhalation  expresses  the  same  thing  as  that  of 
exosmose,  transudation,  oozing,  or  diapedesis. 

The  theory  propounded  by  Morgagni  and  Bichat  will  not  appear 
so  difficult,  if  we  take  into  account  the  results  of  some  recent  experi- 
ments in  relation  to  the  subject  of  venous  absorption.  The  doctrine 
that  this  function  is  exclusively  executed  by  the  lymphatics,  has  been 
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completely  subverted  by  the  researches  of  Magendie  and  other  phy- 
siologists. If,  thcD,  it  be  admitted,  as  certainly  it  must,  that  the  veins 
absorb  or  imbibe  fluids,  it  does  not  require  much  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  that  the  arteries,  which  so  much  resemble  them  in 
structure,  should  exhale  blood,  especially  when  they  are  in  a  state  of 
disease.  This  process,  indeed,  takes  place,  apparently,  even  within 
the  limits  of  health,  as  in  the  uterus,  where  it  constitutes  the  menses. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  it  may  now  be  stated  that,  so  far  as 
the  immediate  causes  of  hemorrhage  are  concerned,  it  may  result,  first, 
from  exhalation:  and,  secondly,  from  direct  injury  of  the  vessels.  In 
regard  to  the  former  of  these  divisions,  enough  has  been  said  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  more  in  this  place;  as  respects  the 
latter,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  most  frequent  source  of  hemor- 
rhage is  a  rupture  of  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  their 
tunics,  or  from  the  violence  with  which  the  blood  is  impelled  into  them 
by  the  action  of  the  heart  or  by  extraneous  force. 

Liability  of  different  Structures, — The  structures  in  whiA  hemorrhage 
is  most  frequently  observed  are  the  mucous,  the  cellular,  and  the 
serous.  Almost  every  organ  and  texture  of  the  body,  however,  is 
liable  to  be  thus  affected.  Of  the  mucous  system,  some  portions  are 
much  oftener  involved  than  others.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  all 
parts  of  the  alimentary  tube  are  equally  subject  to  this  effusion,  which, 
however  is  a  mistake.  Beyond  all  doubt  hemorrhage  is  most  common 
in  the  large  bowel ;  next,  in  point  of  frequency,  in  the  stomach  ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  inferior  third  of  the  ileum.  The  jejunum  and  duode- 
num, together  with  the  oesophagus,  mouth,  and  fauces,  are  rarely 
affected.  A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  and  bronchial  tubes  is 
not  an  infrequent  event,  while  it  is  very  unusual  in  the  larynx  and  the 
trachea.  In  regard  to  the  genito-urinary  division  of  the  mucous  sys- 
tem, considerable  difference  obtains  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male,  the 
urethra  and  bladder  are  oftenest  involved;  in  the  female,  the  uterus 
and  vagina. 

Of  the  serous  membranes  the  parts  most  liable  to  sanguineous  effu- 
sion are  the  pleura  and  pericardium.  The  cutaneous  texture  is  very 
rarely  affected,  except  in  scurvy  and  typhus  fever.  With  regard  to 
the  viscera,  the  brain  and  lungs  are  much  oftener  the  seat  of  hemor- 
hage  than  any  other.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  some  of  them, 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure,  are  susceptible  of  this  le- 
sion. Be  this  as  it  may,  effusions  of  blood,  whether  from  rupture  or 
otherwise,  are  exceedingly  uncommon  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney, 
pancreas,  uterus,  ovary,  and  testis.  In  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  liga- 
mentous, and  osseous  textures,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  occur. 

Eruptions  of  blood  have  received  different  names,  according  to 
the  parts  in  which  they  occur ;  but  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  spe- 
cify. They  have  sometimes  been  described  under  the  term  apophicy. 
This  word  was  originally  restricted  to  hemorrhagic  effusions  of  the 
brain:  at  the  present  period,  however,  it  is  employed  in  a  wider 
sense,  being  applied  to  all  extravasations  of  blood,  no  matter  where 
occurring. 

Causes. — The  predisposition  to  hemorrhage  in  different  organs  varies 
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remarkably  in  the  different  periods  of  life.  During  childhood  epis- 
taxis  is  most  common ;  between  twenty  and  thirty-five,  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary proclivity  to  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  rectum ;  about 
the  age  of  forty,  bleeding  of  the  uterus  is  most  usual ;  from  fifty  to 
sixty,  apoplexy  and  hsamaturia  are  most  frequent,  especially  in  men 
of  irregular,  dissolute  habits.  The  exciting  causes  of  hemorrhage 
are  extremely  numerous,  but,  as  they  do  not  particularly  concern 
the  pathological  anatomist,  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here.  A 
plethoric  state  of  the  system,  especially  in  the  young,  and  a  nervo- 
sanguineous  temperament,  are  circumstances  which  powerfully  pre- 
dispose to  its  occurrence.  Climate  also  appears  to  determine  some 
difference  in  the  eruption  of  blood  in  different  situations.  In  cold 
regions,  for  example,  hemorrhage  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the 
nose,  bronchial  tubes,  and  urinary  bladder ;  in  tropical,  in  the  rectum 
and  uterus.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  more  common  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male;  but  upon  this  subject  we  have  no  positive  information. 

HeredlUiry, — One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  this  lesion,  is  its  hereditary  tendency.  The  facts  which  are  in  our 
possession,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  are  too  numerous  and  well 
authenticated  to  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt,  in  the  mind  even  of  the 
most  skeptical.  Almost  every  practitioner  must  have  noticed  cases 
of  this  description.  Dr.  Krimer,  a  German  physiologist,  records  a 
curious  instance  in  which  this  hereditary  proclivity  displayed  itself  in 
the  male  descendants  of  a  family  in  four  successive  generations;  and 
two  similar  cases  have  been  reported  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Hughes,  of  Kentucky.* 
What  is  more  singular  than  all,  is,  that  the  disease  may  cease  in  one 
generation  and  reappear  in  another.  In  a  most  remarkable  case  of 
this  mode  of  transmission,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Eiecken,'  the  parents, 
who  both  attained  to  old  age,  had  never  been  subject  to  hemorrhage. 
The  couple  had  twelve  children — five  boys  and  seven  girls^-of  whom 
three  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  died  of  the  lesion  in  question. 
The  youngest  daughter,  who  never  suffered  from  the  affection,  married 
a  stout,  healthy  man,  by  whom  she  had  six  children — four  boys  and 
two  girls ;  two  of  the  former  of  whom  fell  victims  to  hemorrhage. 

Vicarious. — Not  less  singular  is  that  variety  of  hemorrhage  to  which 
the  term  vicarious  has  been  applied.  As  its  name  imports,  it  is  sup- 
plemental of  a  similar  natural  or  morbid  state  in  a  remote  organ,  and 
is  most  frequently  observed  in  young  females,  in  consequence  of  the 
tardy  appearance  of  the  menstrual  fiux,  or  of  its  suppression  after 
it  has  been  established.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  located 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  recurs  with  considerable 
regularity  every  lunar  month,  until  the  obstruction,  of  which  it  is  the 
result,  has  subsided.  Occasionally  the  blood*oozes  from  the  skin,  the 
eye,  ear,  lung,  anus,  umbilicus,  and  even  the  nipple,  either  simultane- 
ously or  successively.  What  particular  changes,  if  any,  the  capilla- 
ries, which  are  the  seat  of  these  vicarious  effusions,  undergo,  is  not 

'  Transjlvania  Joamal  of  Medicine,  vols.  iv.  and  y. 

'  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  108 ;  also,  Cjclop.  Pract.  Med.,  vol. 
L  p.  480. 
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ascertained :  we  only  know  that  they  are  the  chief  agents  which  are 
concerned  in  their  production :  beyond  this  all  is  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. That  they  are  effected  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
functional  operation  of  the  minute  vessels,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
some,  appears  not  improbable ;  but  this,  I  apprehend,  does  not  explain 
the  matter,  or  bring  us  any  nearer  to  the  truth  than  we  were  before. 

Glasses, — Hemorrhages  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
active  and  passive;  the  former  occurring  in  strong,  robust  persons,  the 
latter  in  such  as  are  naturally  feeble,  or  who  have  become  so  by  dis- 
ease, impoverished  diet,  or  excessive  evacuations.  This  distinction, 
however,  is  not  of  much  value  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  it  is 
often  extremely  difficult  to  refer  the  cases  that  are  met  with  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  forms;  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  in  reference 
to  the  proximate  causes  of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  they  are  usually 
the  same  in  both  varieties.  Again,  hemorrhages  have  been  divided 
into  acute  and  chronic;  an  arrangement  which  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  less  objectionable  of  the  two. 

Hemorrhages  are  not  always  announced  by  precursory  symptoma 
In  some  cases  the  individual  experiences  obscure  pains  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  with  a  sensation  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  organ 
from  which  the  eff'usion  is  about  to  occur,  and  chilliness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, particularly  the  feet.  The  blood,  which  often  escapes  with 
great  rapidity,  oozing  out  at  innumerable  points,  is  generaJly  of  a 
florid  hue,  and,  although  it  readily  coagulates,  seldom  separates  into 
serum  and  crassamentum,  as  when  it  is  drawn  from  a  vessel  at  the  arm. 

Sanguineous  effusions  sometimes  occur  as  a  critical  discharge,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  protracted  fever.  Nature,  in  such  cases,  seems  to 
make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  original  disease,  by  establishing  an 
efflux  in  some  remote  part,  which,  in  most  instances,  is  the  nose. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  occurrence  is  not  constant,  it  can  be  regarded  in 
the  light  merely  of  an  accidental  circumstance,  produced  by  some 
disruption  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation. 

The  quantity  of  blood  varies,  in  different  cases,  from  a  few  drops  to 
several  quarts.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  likely  to  be  much 
greater  when  it  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  than  when  it  is 
the  result  of  exhalation.  In  no  part  of  the  body  is  hemorrhage  so  apt 
to  be  profuse  as  in  the  mucous  system.  In  the  uterus,  the  bronchial 
tubes,  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  is 
frequently  discharged  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Changes  in  the  Effused  Blood. — When  blood  is  effused,  one  of  four 
circumstances  happens  in  regard  to  its  final  disposal.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  entirely  rejected,  as  generally  happens  when  the 
hemorrhage  occurs  in  t'he  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  or  bowels.  In 
all  these  situations,  as  well  as  in  the  urinary,  genital,  and  respiratory 
passages,  the  blood  is  voided  either  in  a  pure  state,  or  blended  with 
such  substances  as  may  happen  to  be  lodged  there  at  the  time. 
Secondly,  the  fluid  may  be  absorbed.  This  frequently  takes  place  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes,  also,  in  the  brain, 
lungs,  and  other  viscera.    Thirdly,  the  blood  may  remain,  and  become 
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organized ;  or,  fourthly,  it  may  act  as  a  foreign  substance,  and  induce 
fatal  inflammation. 

The  above  account  would  be  imperfect  were  we  to  pass  by  the 
changes  which  are  wrought  in  the  color  and  consistence  of  the  effused 
bloo£  When  it  is  poured  into  the  pulmonary  organs,  it  is  usually 
quite  fluid,  and  of  a  bright  florid  hue,  from  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  stomach,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  more  or  less 
coagulated,  and  of  a  black  color,  from  the  action  of  the  acid  and  gas- 
eous contents  of  the  organ.  In  most  of  the  other  viscera,  properly  so 
termed,  it  is  of  a  dark  complexion,  and,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  of  a 
fluid  consistence.  Subsequently,  by  the  action  of  the  neighboring 
absorbents,  the  coloring  and  serous  portions  of  the  blood  are,  in 
great  measure,  removed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  not  only 
becomes  lighter  but  likewise  more  dense  and  firm.  At  a  still  more 
remote  period,  the 'dot  becomes  organized,  and  not  unfrequently  also 
encysted.  To  these  important  changes,  with  which  every  one  should 
be  acquainted,  we  shall  revert  when  treating  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  a 
disease  in  which  they  are  generally  most  conspicuous. 
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SOFTENING. 


One  of  the  most  singular  effects  of  inflammation  is  softening  of  the 
affected  parts.  The  term  which  is  here  used  to  designate  it  is  synony- 
mous with  that  of  moUescence,  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  French 
pathologists.  Next  to  redness,  softening  may  be  regarded  as  decidedly 
the  most  unequivocal  sign  of  the  existence  of  phlegmasia!  irritation. 

Softening  does  not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  all  the  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  yet  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single  one  that  is  not 
sometimes  affected  with  it.  The  parts  in  which  it  is  most  common, 
as  well  as  most  strongly  marked,  are  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube,  the  spleen,  and  liver.  It 
is  occasionally  seen  in  the  tendons  and  cartilages,  where  it  forms  the 
principal,  if  indeed  not  the  only,  character  of  inflammation,  both  the 
redness  and  turgescence  being,  in  most  cases,  entirely  wanting  here. 
The  bloodvessels,  the  serous  and  fibrous  textures,  the  ligaments,  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  and  the  external  teguments  are 
among  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  least  liable  to  be  affected 
with  this  disease,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  nervous 
and  vascular  endowments.  In  the  bones,  softening  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  may  pervade  nearly  the  entire  skeleton.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  other  organs  and  textures  of  the  body  usually  partici- 
pate in  the  lesion,  although  so  slightly,  perhaps,  as  to  bo  scarcely 
observable  in  making  the  dissection. 
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The  interesting  question  here  arises — what  is  the  particular  anato- 
mical element  in  which  the  lesion  now  under  consideration  resides? 
As  might  be  expected,  observations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
deciding  this  point,  and  the  result  would  seem  to  be,  that,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  the  structure  most  at  fault  is  the  interstitial  cellular.  In  the 
liver,  for  example,  the  diminution  of  cohesion  is  never  so  strongly 
marked  in  the  granulations  as  in  the  cellular  substance  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  So  likewise  in  the  muscles,  the  fleshy  fibres  fre- 
quently retain  their  healthy  consistence  long  after  the  connecting  tissue 
is  converted  into  a  soft  shreddy  mass.  In  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
also,  the  mucous  membrane  is  never  softened  by  inflammation  without 
the  cellular  structure  beneath  participating  in  it.  These  changes  are, 
probably,  brought  about  by  a  degeneration  of  the  effused  lymph  and 
of  the  tissues  themselves.  If  the  softened  part  be  examined  with  the 
microscope  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  granules,  either  difiused  or 
amalgamated  in  masses,  and  of  the  debris  of  the  softened  organs. 

The  most  common  cause  of  sofliening,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
is  inflammatory  irritation,  generally  acute,  but  sometimes  of  a  slow, 
chronic,  character.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of  causes  which  exert 
their  influence  aft«r  death.  In  making  examinations,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lungs  much  softer 
than  the  anterior,  simply,  it  would  appear,  from  the  stagnation  of  the 
blood ;  and,  in  the  stomach,  mollescence,  it  is  well  known,  is  frequently 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  These  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  pathologist;  otherwise  he  will  be  in  danger  of  confound- 
ing these  phenomena  with  such  as  are  caused  by  inflammation.  There 
is  a  species  of  softening,  particularly  frequent  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  supposed  to  proceed  from  ossification,  obliteration,  or  mechanical 
.obstruction  of  the  arteries.  That  mollescence  may  be  brought  about 
in  this  way  is  fully  established;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  far  from  being  certain,  that,  when  the  nutrition  of  an  organ 
is  thus  interrupted,  the  changes  which  it  experiences  are  not  of  a 
character  which  assimilate  it  to  inflammation.  This  opinion  will  not 
appear  implausible  when  it  is  recollected  that  there  is  always  more  or 
less  effusion  of  serosity,  of  lymph,  or  even  of  purulent  matter.  There 
can,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  be  no  such  thing  as  dry  softening;  and 
whenever,  therefore,  the  fluids  here  referred  to  are  found,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  poured  out  as  an  effect  of  inflammatory 
irritation. 

The  degree  and  consistence  of  a  softened  organ  cannot  be  very  well 
defined  in  a  general  way,  and  the  consideration  of  it  must,  therefore, 
be  postponed  until  we  come  to  speak  of  mollescence  of  individual 
structures.  In  its  color  it  may  vary  from  a  milky  white,  as  in  the 
brain,  to  deep  red,  as  in  the  lung,  with  every  intermediate  shade  of 
ash,  brown  and  yellowish.  What  is  singular,  the  bloodvessels  in  many 
cases  seem  as  if  they  had  entirely  disappeared,  whilst  in  others  they 
are  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slightest  pressure, 
or  receiving  the  finest  injection. 
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GANGRENE. 


Gangbene,  mortification,  or  sphacelus,  which  I  shall  use  as  synony- 
mous terms,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  extinction  of  the  vitality  of  a 
part  of  the  body,  the  rest  of 'the  organism  retaining  its  life.  When 
this  event  is  about  to  take  place,  the  affected  structure  loses  its  sensi- 
bility and  temperature,  the  blood  ceases  to  circulate,  and  all  its  other 
functions  are  suspended.  The  process  by  which  these  changes  are 
accomplished  is  generally  progressive,  its  rapidity  varying  with  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  the  violence  of  the  exciting  causes,  and, 
above  all,  the  nature  of  the  suffering  structure.  Thus,  gangrene,  in 
some  cases,  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  whilst,  in  others, 
it  does  not  make  its  appearance  for  several  week's  or  months  from 
the  commencement  of  the  inflammation. 

Much  diversity  prevails  amongst  the  different  organs  and  tissues 
in  regard  to  their  liability  to  become  affected  with  this  lesion.  The 
cellular,  cutaneous,  and  mucous  may  be  enumerated  as  the  textures 
which  are  more  frequently  seized  with  mortification  than  any  other; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  are  parts  which  are  extremely 
well  supplied  with  blood,  especially  the  two  latter.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  skin  and  cellular  substance,  this  event  takes  place  most  frequently 
in  situations  which  are  remote  from  the  central  organ  of  the  circula- 
tion, as  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  posterior  portions  of  the  trunk.  In 
the  mucous  system,  the  parts  most  liable  to  mortification  are  the 
gums,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  the  tonsils,  the  colon,  the  inferior  third 
of  the  ileum,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vulva.  The  serous  membranes,  muscles,  ligaments,  tendons,  aponeu- 
roses, and  cartilages  are  rarely  affected ;  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  in  reference  to  the  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents.  The  three 
latter  of  these  structures,  indeed,  possess  a  most  astonishing  conserv- 
ative power,  and  hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  retain  their 
integrity  in  the  midst  of  the  sphacelated  part.  In  malignant  scarlet 
fever,  attended  with  mortification  of  the  tonsils  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  I  have  seen  the  common  carotid  continue  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  function,  and  the  individual  recover,  notwithstanding  the 
detachment  of  immense  sloughs  of  the  skin  and  cellular  substance ; 
and  similar  phenomena  have  often  been  witnessed  in  gangrene  of  the 
inferior  extremities. 

It  seems  doubtful  from  the  cases  on  record  whether  sphacelus  has 
ever  been  actually  observed  in  the  uterus,  kidneys,  ovaries,  supra- 
renal capsules,  the  thyroid  body,  the  testicles,  pancreas,  and  salivary 
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glands.  The  occurrence,  at  any  rate,  is  extremely  rare,  and  farther 
observation  is  necessary  to  settle  the  question.  Gangrene  of  the  lungs 
is  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as  was  formerly  supposed;  it  is  also 
sometimes  observed  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  and,  more  rarely,  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  nerves  are  seldom  affected;  the  heart, 
perhaps,  never,  although  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  reverse 
is  said  to  have  been  true.  The  bones  are  often  destroyed  by  gan- 
grene, especially  those  of  the  inferior  extremities,  from  causes  which 
seem  to  be  originally  seated  in  their  own  structure,  or  in  the  fibrous 
membrane  which  surrounds  them. 

The  cobr  of  the  mortified  part  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  affect- 
ed tissue.  In  the  lungs  it  is  frequently  greenish,  black  in  the  spleen, 
cineritious  in  the  cellular  tissue,  livid  in  the  skin,  brownish  or  pale 
yellow  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  like  the  lees  of  red  wine  in  tjje 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  statement,  of  course,  is  liable  to  nume- 
rous exceptions,  to  which,  particular  reference  will  be  made  in  their 
appropriate  places.  Ligaments,  tendons,  and  fibrous  membranes  rarely 
undergo  much  change  of  color,  unless  there  is  at  the  same  time  an 
abundant  effusion  of  sero-sanguinolent  fluid,  in  which  case  they  occa-. 
sionally  have  a  reddish,  macerated  appearance. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  consistence  of  a  mortified 
part  must  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  mode  of  aggregation  of 
its  anatomical  elements,  and  upon  the  amount  of  blood  by  which  they 
are  nourished.  In  gangrene  of  the  lung,  which  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  cellular  substance,  pervaded  by  myriads  of  the  finest 
capillaries,  the  affected  part  is  generally  very  soft — sometimes,  in  fact, 
a  mere  diffluent  putrilage — in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  primitive  structure  of  the  organ.  Nearly  simi- 
lar phenomena  are  occasionally  observed  in  gangrene  of  the  brain, 
spleen,  and  liver.  In  mortification  of  the  cellular  tissue,  especially  in 
the  carbuncular  variety,  the  loss  of  cohesion  is  likewise  very  consider- 
able ;  so  that  this  substance  can  be  torn  and  cut  with  much  more 
facility  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  harder  solids,  as  they  are  de- 
nominated, on  the  contrary,  undergo  very  little  change  of  consistence, 
as  is  exemplified  in  tendon,  ligament,  and  bone. 

Much  of  this  loss  of  cohesion  is  owing  to  chemical  decomposition. 
The  period  at  which  this  begins  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  structure 
of  the  affected  part,  the  quantity  of  effused  fluid,  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  nature  of  the  dressings.  There  are  several  species  of 
gangrene,  where  the  affected  part  is  perfectly  dry,  hard,  and  shrivelled, 
approaching  to  the  condition  of  a  rotten  pear.  In  other  cases  the 
mortified  mass  is  remarkably  soft  and  boggy,  exuding,  on  being  divid- 
ed, a  large  quantity  of  thin,  turbid,  sanious  matter.  It  is  on  the  ab- 
sence of  this  fluid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  its  presence,  on  the  other, 
that  is  founded  the  distinction,  made  by  some  writers,  into  dry  and 
humid  gangrene.  The  exhalation  which  arises  during  the  progress  of  the 
decomposition,  and  which  gives  to  gangrene  its  characteristic  fetor,  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  any  chemist;  probably 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  hydrogen  gas,  holding  in  solution  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 
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Gangrene  may  afibct  a  single  tissue,  or  appear  simoltaneonsl;  in  a 
considerable  oamber.  This  latter  occurrence  is  well-  exempliiSed  in 
severe  inflammation  of  tbe  lower  extremity,  Fig.  19.  Commencing  in 
the  subcataneous  cellular  tissue,  it  gradually  extends  to  the  akia,  the 
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aponeurosis,  muBclea,  periosteum,  and  bones,  which,  together  with  tbe 
ressels  and  nerves,  it  sometimes  converts  into  one  common  sphacelated 
mass,  of  a  dark  livid  color.  In  a  caae  of  this  description,  should  the 
patient's  constitution  be  good,  the  gangrene,  after  having  proceeded  a 
certain  distance  up  the  limb,  manifests  a  diapoaitioa  to  stop,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  surrounding  structures  make  an  effort  to  resist 
its  further  encroachment.  This  attempt  is  generally  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  red  line,  for  which  tbe  surgeon  always  anxiously 
looks,  as  it  forms  a  circumvallatioa  around  tbe  dead  parts,  and  sbows 
that  the  morbid  action  is  arrested.  Tbe  next  step  which  nature  takes 
in  tbe  enterprise  is  to  set  up  ulcerative  action,  by  which  tbe  mortified 
mass,  now  called  a  sloogh,  is  gradually  detached,  the  structures  that 
give  way  first  being  the  cutaneous  and  cellular,  then  the  muscular  and 
fibrous,  then  the  nervous  and  vascular,  and  finally,  the  ligamentous 
and  osseous.  The  action  by  which  this  important  change  is  effected 
is  confined  exclusively  to  the  living  parts,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  takes  place  is  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  which  it  would 
be  needless  here  to  enumerate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena,  in  connection  with  this 
sloughing  process,  is  the  manner  in  which  nature  guards  against  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  Long  before  death  has  accomplished  its 
work,  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  affected  limb  begins  to  coagulate, 
and,  by  the  time  the  parts  are  ready  to  be  detached,  the  inspissated 
fluid  is  firmly  glned  to  tbe  inner  surface  of  tbe  tubes  by  adhesive 
inflammation.  The  arteries  and  veins,  however  large,  are  thus,  as  it 
were,  hermetically  sealed,  so  that,  on  amputating  the  limb,  particularly 
when  tbe  plug  extends  high  up  into  the  sound  parts,  there  is  fre- 
quently not  the  slightest  hemorrhage. 

(huaea. — Tbe  causes  of  gangrene  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  into  those,  namely,  which  act  directly  upon  the  part,  and 
those  which  exert  their  deleterious  infiuence  through  the  constitu- 
tion. Of  the  former,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  here,  further 
than  that  they  are  either  of  a  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physical  cbarao- 
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ter :  of  the  latter,  however,  as  they  involve  some  highly  interesting 
circumstances  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  internal  poisons,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  account. 

Among  the  internal  causes  of  gangrene,  are  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  leading  to  deficient  circulation  in  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
imperfect  supply  of  the  nervous  influence,  habitual  intemperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  want  of  nutritious  diet,  and  the  inordinate  use  of 
spurred  rye. 

That  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  with  lesion  of  the  in- 
nervation, is  a  frequent  cause  of  gangrene,  is  a  fact  which  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  medical  men.  In  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
mortification  from  this  source  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  vulva,  in  the  groin,  axilla,  and  feet.  The 
influence  which  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  exercises  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  lesion  is  well  exemplified  in  scurvy.  Persons  who 
labor  under  this  affection  are  extremely  prone  to  inflammation  from 
the  slightest  accident,  frequently  followed  by  gangrene.  The  ex- 
haustion, also,  which  exists  during  protracted  fevers,  is  well  known 
not  only  to  favor  the  development  of  inflammation,  but  to  give  this 
disease  a  peculiar  tendency  to  mortification. 

Malignant  pustule,  as  it  is  termed,  a  disease  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  certain  provinces  of  France  and  Germany,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  more  particularly  hereafter,  seems  to  be  often  produced  by 
causes  which  exert  their  influence  through  the  medium  of  the  cir- 
culating fl  uids.  In  the  experiments  of  Hamont  and  Leuret,  blood  taken 
from  the  veins  of  an  affected  animal  and  transfused  into  those  of  a 
sound  one,  readily  induced  this  singular  malady.  Even  the  flesh 
appears  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with  the  septic  agent,  numerous 
examples  being  on  record  where  death  was  occasioned  by  using  it  as 
food. 

There  is  a  species  of  gangrene  which  is  very  rare  in  this  country, 
but  sufficiently  common  in  certain  districts  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  where  it  sometimes  prevails  endemically.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries,  it  is  well  known,  use  rye  almost  ex- 
clusively as  an  article  of  food.  In  very  moist  seasons,  this  grain  often 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  blighted  matter,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  ergot^  secale  cornutum,  or  cock-spur,  and  which,  when  em- 
ployed for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to 
the  disease  in  question.  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  first 
called  to  this  affection  by  M.  Dodard,  a  French  physician,  in  1676:  it 
was  examined  with  considerable  accuracy  by  M.  Noel,  surgeon  to  the 
H8tel  Dieu,  of  Orleans,  and  has  since  his  time  been  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  investigation ;  but  for  the  latest  and  most  correct  account 
of  it  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Tessier. 

This  species  of  gangrene  is,  in  every  respect,  a  most  singular  affection. 
In  the  cases  described  by  M.  Noel,  it  always  began  in  the  toes,  whence 
it  gradually  extended  along  the  foot  and  leg,  until,  in  some  instances, 
it  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  or  even  the  trunk.  In  the 
majority  of  the  patients,  the  gangrene  was  preceded  by  redness,  pain, 
and  burning  heat,  which  subsided,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days, 
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leaving  the  parts  cold,  hard,  dry,  insensible,  and  as  black  as  charcoal. 
After  some  time,  sloughing  commenced,  and,  if  the  system  was  not  too 
much  exhausted,  nature  alone  was  frequently  sufficient  to  effect  the 
separation  of  the  affected  limbs.  In  one  of  the  cases,  both  thighs  were 
detached  at  the  ileo-femoral  articulation. 

In  a  second  series  of  cases,  delineated  by  Gassoud,  the  disease  is 
described  as  occurring  in  the  feet,  legs,  hands  and  arms.  The  symp- 
toms which  accompanied  it  varied  in  different  individuals.  In  some, 
there  was  considerable  swelling,  with  great  pain  and  heat ;  in  others, 
the  tumefaction  was  combined  with  redness,  and  the  patient  labored 
under  fever  and  delirium;  in  others,  again,  the  suffering  was  entirely 
local,  and  was  sometimes  intermittent,  sometimes  constant.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  black  mortified  mass  commonly  took  place  spontaneously, 
and  was  often  attended  with  the  most  excruciating  pain.  Neither  in 
these,  nor  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  Noel,  was  there  any  of  the  fetor 
which  is  so  generally  present  in  ordinary  gangrene.  M.  Bossau,  how- 
ever, met  with  some  instances  of  this  affection  in  which  the  parts 
exhaled  an  insupportable  stench ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in 
most  of  them,  the  gangrene  was  not  of  the  dry  kind.  The  disease,  it 
would  seem,  attacked,  indiscriminately,  men,  women,  and  children. 

For  a  long  time  doubts  were  entertained  whether  ergot  was  really 
the  cause  of  this  disease.  With  a  view  of  settling  this  point,  M. 
Tessier,  an  eminent  French  physician,  was  requested  by  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  to  investigate  the  matter  experimentally. 
The  subjects  of  his  researches  were  ducks,  turkeys,  and  pigs.  With- 
out going  into  details,  which  would  be  foreign  to  my  design,  it  may 
be  briefly  stated  that  these  finimals  were  rigidly  subjected  to  the  use 
of  spurred  rye;  that  most  of  them  died  between  the  tenth  and 
twenty-fourth  day;  and  that  distinct  marks  of  sphacelus  were  per- 
ceived in  different  parts  of  the  body,  both  externally  and  internally. 

How,  it  may  now  be  asked,  does  ergot  operate  so  as  to  produce  this 
singular  effect?  On  this  point  we  are  still  in  complete  ignorance. 
The  only  idea  I  can  form  of  the  influence  of  this  substance  is,  that  it 
exerts  its  deleterious  impression,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  blood, 
and,  through  it,  upon  the  capillaries,  causing  inflammation  in  them, 
followed  by  gangrene.  This  opinion,  indeed,  seems  to  be  fully  borne 
out  by  the  phenomena  which  precede  this  event,  not  only  in  the 
human  subject,  but  likewise  in  the  inferior  animals.  That  the  blood 
and  its  vessels  are  alone  implicated,  is  not  probable:  the  nervous 
system  is,  no  doubt,  also  seriously  involved :  all  that  is  contended  for 
is,  that  these  are  the  parts  which  receive  the  primary  impression,  what- 
ever that  may  be. 

A  remarkable  case  of  gangrene  of  all  the  extremities,  resembling 
mortification  from  ergotism,  occurred  in  this  city  in  1856,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Bernard  Henry,  in  a  female  forty- two  years  old,  the  mother 
of  nine  children,  of  intemperate  habits,  and  formerly  the  subject  of 
syphilis.  The  disease  was  preceded  by  pain  and  stinging  sensations 
in  the  hands  and  feet,  which,  together  with  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the 
skin  over  both  patellae,  became  gradually  black,  cold,  dry,  and 
shrivelled,  the  mortification  extending  finally  beyond  the  middle  of 
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the  arms  and  legs.  There  was  no  ossificatioD  of  any  of  the  arteries, 
aod  the  principal  lesion  seemed  to  be  coDtraotioQ  of  the  left  aaricolo- 
ventricular  orifice. 

This. form  of  gangreoe  is  Bometimes  seen  in  the  inferior  animalg. 
In  Cheater  County,  Pennsylvania,  it  prevailed  extensively  among  the 
horned  cattle  in  1819,  and,  in  the  following  year,  in  Orange  County, 
New  York.  In  these  instances  the  disease  seems  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  use  of  the  green  grasg,  the  poa  viridis,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  affected  with  ergot.' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  induced  by 
drastic  cathartic  medicine,  will  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  bad  form  of 
inflammation,  rapidly  followed  by  gangrene.  The  parts  most  liable 
to  suffer  in  this  way  are  the  nose,  ears,  lips,  cheeks,  chin,  toes, 
and  fingers;  those  outskirts  of  the  body  which  do  not  possess  a  very 
active  circulation,  especially  in  persons  of  a  feeble  constitution,  or 
impaired  health.  The 
^'     '  mortification     is     gene- 

rally preceded  by  severe 
pain,  and  by  deep  purple 
discoloration  of  the  af- 
fected surface. 

Closely  allied  to  the 
disease  now  described 
is  smile  gangrene,  or  mor- 
tification of  the  toes  and 
feet,  so  ably  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Pott,  of  England. 
Occurring  most  commonly  in  old  persons,  it  is  met  with  at  all  periods 
of  life,  sometimes  even  as  early  as  the  third  year.  Both  sexes  are 
liable  to  it,  but  males  suffer  more  frequently  than  females,  probably 
because  they  are  more  intemperate  and  exposed  to  greater  hardships. 
Senile  gangrene  is  generally  slow  and  insidious  in  its  origin,  com- 
mencing sometimes  without  the  slightest  pain,  uneasiness,  or  swelling. 
The  lower  extremities,  especially  the  feet  and  legs,  are  the  parts  of  the 
body  most  frequently  involved  in  its  progress.  The  hands  and  arms 
may  also  suffer ;  but  it  is  rare  that  the  nose,  ears,  lips,  cheeks,  and  trunk 
are  implicated.  When  the  disease  affects  the  lower  limb,  it  generally 
makes  its  appearance  first  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  smaller  toes  by  a 
circumscribed  bluish  spot,  which  is  more  or  less  painful,  and  is  soon 
followed  by  a  separation  of  the  cuticle,  leaving  the  skin  beneath  of  a 
dark  red  color.  In  some  instances  the  gangrene  begins  at  a  number 
of  points  at  once,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  usually  more  rapid  in 
its  march,  as  well  as  accompanied  with  more  urgent  symptoms.  In 
its  progress,  it  gradually  involves  the  whole  foot,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  teg,  and  even  the  thigh,  the  soft  parts  of  which  are  converted  into 
a  black,  bluish,  or  brownish  mass,  often  extremely  offensive  to  the 
smell.  The  sloughing  process  generally  goes  ou  rapidly,  and  the  bones 
occasionally  drop  off  at  the  joints. 

1  Domeatio  Eiio^lop«dU,  vol.  ii.  p.  G2,  and  toI.  fii.  p.  196. 
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The  cauae  of  this  variety  of  gangrene  is  ossification  of  the  arteries, 
with  inflammation  of  their  lining  membrane  leading  to  an  effusion  of 
plastic  matter,  and  the  formation  of  coagula,  fibrinous  concretions,  and 
other  extraneous  products  in  their  interior.  A  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion is  thus  occasioned,  which  embarrasses,  interrupts,  or  totally  sus- 
pends the  circulation  of  the  affected  part,  and  gives  rise  to  the  cold, 
dry,  withered,  and  mummified  condition  which  characterizes  the  dis- 
ease. The  obstruction,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  usually  commences 
in  the  capillaries,  from  which  it  gradually  extends  to  the  larger  ves- 
sels. How  the  inflammation  which  precedes  and  accompanies  the 
obstruction  originates,  is  not  determined.  The  predisposing  causes 
are  various ;  but  are  referable  mainly  to  organic  disease  of  th6  heart 
and  great  vessels,  vitiation  of  the  fluids,  particularly  the  blood,  and 
impairment  of  the  vital  powers. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


ULCERATION. 


Definition ;  intricate  Natare— Most  oommon  in  the  Skin,  Gellnlar  Tissue,  and  Mucous  Mem- 
branes.— ^Bfaybe  slower  rapid. — ^Manifests  a  tendency  to  extend  towards  the  nearest  surface. 
— ^Produced  by  Inflammation. — Influenced  by  an  impoverished  state  of  the  Blood. — Ulcers 
sometimes  heal ;  the  prooess  by  which  this  is  accomplished. — Ulceration  a  sanatire  effort. 

Ulceration  may  be  defined  to  be  the  molecnlar  death  of  a  part, 
or  mortification  in  miniature,  attended  with  the  disintegration  and 
gradual  removal  of  the  afiected  parts.  It  is  synonymous  with  what 
was  anciently  called  erosion,  and  with  what  some  modern  pathologists 
denominate  ulcerative  absorption.  Of  the  intimate  nature  of  this 
lesion  nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
essentially  connected  with  inflammation. 

Although  there  are  few  parts  which  are  not  susceptible  of  ulceration, 
yet  that  this  occurrence  is  much  more  frequent  in  some  textures  than 
in  others,  is  a  fact  of  which  every  one  is  convinced  by  daily  observa- 
tion. The  cutaneous,  mucous,  and  cellular  tissues  are  much  more 
frequently  affected  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  This  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  numerous  blotches  which  so  often  cover  the  body, 
and  in  the  erosions  which  are  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  bowels, 
mouth,  throat,  vagina,  and  larynx.  The  heterologous  formations,  the 
bones  and  teeth,  with  the  articular  cartilages  and  their  synovial  cover- 
ings, come  next  in  order.  The  serous  membranes,  properly  so  called, 
the  fibrous  and  muscular  structures,  rarely  suffer  from  ulceration ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  internal  viscera,  excepting  the  uterus.  Nature 
seems  also,  to  have  endowed  the  vascular  system  with  a  remarkable 
power  of  resisting  this  prooess.    Vessels,  even  of  large  size,  are  occa- 
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sionally  completely  exposed  from  the  destruction  of  the  surroandiDg 
parts,  and  yet  entirely  escape  the  disease. 

It  is  remarkable  that  parts  even  of  the  same  structare  will  take 
on  ulceration  much  more  readily  in  some  situations  than  in  others. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  digestive  mucous  membrane.  Thus, 
for  one  erosion  in  the  stomach,  we  find  at  least  a  thousand  in  the  ileum 
and  the  colon ;  and  so  also,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio,  with  the 
skin  of  the  upper  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  extremity. 
Newly-formed  parts  are  extremely  prone  to  ulceration.  A  cicairioe 
is  rapidly  destroyed  by  this  process,  because  it  is  much  more  feebly 
organized  than  structures  that  have  existed  longer.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  the  callus  of  a  fractured  bone.    . 

Ulceration  occasionally  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  destroying 
as  much  of  the  body  in  a  few  days  as  nature  can  repair  in  as  many 
months.  It  is  sometimes  limited  to  one  texture ;  at  other  times  invades 
a  considerable  number.  In  the  bones,  although  it  usually  progresses 
very  slowly,  it  is  often  remarkably  destructive,  whole  pieces  of  the 
skeleton  being,  in  some  instances,  literally  eaten  away.  In  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  it  may  persist  for  years,  without  greatly 
impairing  the  health  of  the  individual.  In  the  articular  cartilages, 
although  it  may  be  equally  protracted,  it  generally  induces  anchylosis, 
jor  death  from  constitutional  irritation. 

Ulceration  always  manifests  a  tendency  to  extend  towards  the  nearest 
surface.  This  is  a  law  which  is  attended  wnth  the  most  salutary  eflFects ; 
for,  if  there  were  no  such  provision,  the  individual,  the  subject  of  this 
process,  would  often  fall  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  This  tendency  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  tibia.  Ulceration,  commencing  in  the  interior  of  this 
bone,  generally  works  its  way  through  the  part  which  is  covered  merely 
by  the  skin  and  periosteum,  nature  thus  greatly  economizing  her  time, 
and  saving  the  surrounding  structures  from  much  mischief.  Another 
beautiful  illustration  of  this  law  is  afforded  by  the  liver.  When  an 
abscess  is  seated  in  this  organ  inflammation  is  gradually  set  up  in  its 
peritoneal  covering,  followed  by  an  effusion  of  lymph,  by  which  the 
viscus  is  glued  to  the  stomach,  the  colon,  or  duodenum.  Ulcerative 
action  now  begins,  and  steadily  proceeds  until  a  communication  is 
established  between  the  adherent  parts,  affording  a  ready  outlet  for 
the  purulent  fluid.  In  this  manner  nature  effects,  in  a  few  days,  what, 
if  the  opening  were  made  through  the  skin  and  muscles,  it  would 
require  weeks  to  accomplish. 

The  great  cause  of  ulceration  is  inflammation  conjoined  with  pressure. 
In  many  instances,  however,  it  follows  suppuration  and  gangrene.  Nor 
is  pressure  always  essential  to  the  process.  In  many  situations,  indeed, 
as  in  the  cutaneous  and.  mucous  textures,  ulceration  occurs  without  the 
slightest  aid  from  this  source.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  examples 
in  which  pressure  appears  to  be  the  principal  agent,  as  in  caries  of  the 
bones  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  large  aneurismal  tumor.  The 
same  disease  disproves  the  idea,  formerly  so  current,  that  ulceration 
can  never  happen  without  the  formation  of  pus.  Were  any  further 
illustration  necessary  of  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  we  might  refer  to 
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the  cornea  and  mncons  textures,  wbere  this  process  often  occurs  unac- 
companied bj  the  slightest  effusion  of  matter. 

Tne  question  here  comes  up,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  concomitant 
inflammation  ?  Is  it  of  that  description  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  has 
applied  the  term  adhesive  7  or  does  it  possess  a  character  altogether 
peculiar  to  itself  7  The  latter  supposition  is  certainly  the  most  plausible 
as  well  as  most  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Every  practitioner  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  an  inflammation, 
apparently  of  the  same  kind  and  degree,  produced  bv  the  same  cause, 
and  affecting  the  same  tissue,  will,  at  one  time,  end  in  ulceration,  at 
another  pass  off  without  any  such  occurrence.  This  can  only  be 
explainea  on  the  assumption  that  the  inflammation  which  precedes 
and  accompanies  the  ulcerative  process  is  of  a  specific  character,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  modified  by  circumstances,  either  local  or 
constitutional,  or  both  conjoined,  which  the  pathologist  cannot  appre- 
ciate. This  opinion  is  the  more  plausible,  as  there  are  some  erosions 
which  invariablv  result  from  particular  causes,  and  none  other.  The 
venereal  ulcer  has  its  peculiar  features,  not  less  than  the  tubercular, 
the  herpetic,  or  the  scirrhous.  All  these  are  specific  affections,  induced 
by  specific  agents,  accompanied  by  specific  inflammation,  and  followed 
by  specific  results. 

An  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  powerfully  predisposes  to  ulcer- 
ation, and  is  probably,  of  itself,  suflBcient,  in  many  cases,  to  produce 
this  result.  In  extreme  anaemia,  where  there  is  always  great  deficiency 
of  fibrin  and  albumen,  sores  are  very  liable  to  form  in  various  parts, 
especially  in  those  which  are  remote  from  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation,  from  the  slightest  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  with- 
out any  positive  evidence  of  inflammatory  disturbance.  A  blister 
applied  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  even  the  trunk,  will,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, often  speedily  degenerate  into  a  foul,  sloughy,  or  irritable 
ulcer.  In  typhoid  fever,  similar  sores  frequently  occur  on  the  hips 
and  buttocks ;  and  in  scurvy  nothing  is  more  common  than  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  tissues.  In  both  these  diseases,  the 
blood  undergoes  important  alterations,  which  lead  to  disorder  of  the 
nutritive  function  and  lesion  of  the  innervation,  followed  by  local  con- 
gestions in  remote  and  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  circu- 
lation is  naturally  weak  and  languid.  In  all  cases  of  protracted 
anaemia  the  muscles  become  thin  and  flabby,  the  solids  are  poorly 
nourished,  hemorrhagic  and  serous  effusions  occur,  wounds  heal  slowly 
and  imperfectly,  and  old  cicatrices  often  break  *out  into  open  sores.. 
This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  which  many  of  his  crew  suffered  severely  with  the  scurvy. 
It  was  remarked  that  those  who  had  had  sores  before  they  embarked 
were  attacked  with  ulceration  in  the  same  parts,  and  that,  if  their 
bones  had  been  formerly  fractured,  they  became  disunited  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  callus.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  other  textures 
has  been  found  to  ensue  in  animals  fed  on  sugar,  starch,  and  other 
non-azotized  articles  of  food,  the  protracted  use  of  which  greatly  im- 
poverishes the  blood,  and  thus  brings  the  system  into  a  condition 
similar  to  that  which  exists  in  scurvy,  chlorosis,  and  typhoid  fever. 
7 
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The  ulcerative  process  is  usually  accompanied  with  more  or  4e8S 
pain.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  bones  and  cartilages,  it  is 
of  a  dull  aching  or  gnawing  character,  as  if  insects  were  feeding  on 
the  part.  Occasionally,  it  is  entirely  absent,  or  the  patient  experiences 
merely  a  slight  degree  of  uneasiness.  In  some  instances,  it  is  con- 
tinued ;  in  others,  intermittent ;  in  others,  periodical.  Along  with  this 
symptom,  there  is  often  irritative,  or  hectic  fever,  with  rapid  emacia- 
tion, and  great  failure  of  the  powers  of  the  system.  The  inflammation 
which  precedes  the  ulceration  always  continues  until  the  process  is 
completely  arrested,  and  the  ulcerated  structures  are  either  absorbed, 
or,  as  is  far  more  usual,  ejected. 

Ulcers  often  heaL  This  takes  place  much  more  readily  in  some  tissues 
than  in  others;  but  the  process  by  which  it  is  accomplished  is  the 
same  in  all,  namely,  by  granulation.  The  diflferent  steps  of  this  pro- 
cess, together  with  various  other  circumstances  connected  with  ulcera- 
tion, will  be  described  in  detail  under  the  head  of  the  different  organs 
and  tissues. 

Ulceration  may  be  regarded  as,  in  some  degree,  a  salutary  process, 
or  as  a  means  employed  by  nature  to  rid  the  animal  economy  of  ex- 
traneous materials.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  collections  of  puru- 
lent fluids  have  a  disposition  to  escape  by  the  nearest  and  easiest 
route ;  and  this  is  uniformly  effected  by  the  agency  of  ulceration.  A 
ball  lodged  under  the  skin  is  removed  in  the  same  way;  or  it  travels 
from  one  region  to  another,  and  is  finally  cut  out  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  place  where  it  was  originally  situated.  It  is  use- 
ful also  in  the  expulsion  of  tubercular  matter,  in  the  exfoliation  of 
bones,  and  in  the  sloughing  of  soft  parts.  In  other  cases,  again, 
as  in  old  drunkards,  the  process  seems  to  be  designed  to  relieve  the 
system  of  hurtful  fluids,  by  establishing  extensive  sores  on  the  legs, 
attended  with  a  perpetual  flow  of  irritating  matter.  Thus  we  see  that 
ulceration,  although  apparently  a  very  unpleasant,  is  in  many  instances 
a  most  fortunate  event,  and  one  for  which  the  practitioner  often  anx- 
iously looks. 
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GRANULATION. 


Importance  of  the  Sabjeot. — ^Nature  of  Granulations. — Difference  in  regard  to  their  Vaiicalari^ 
and  Sensibility. — How  modified  by  Textare. — Are  Secreting  and  Absorbing  organs. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  ulceration,  I  now  come,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, to  speak  of  that  of  granulation.  This  process,  like  that  of  union 
by  the  first  intention,  is  one  of  the  grand  operations  employed  by 
nature  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the  filling  up  of  ulcers.  To  the 
surgeon,  a  knowledge  of  this  process  is  of  indispensable  importance; 
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whilst  to  the  inquisitive  physiologist  it  discloses  a  series  of  changes, 
which,  in  point  of  interest,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  animal 
frame,  whether  in  a  sound  or  diseased  state. 

A  granulation  is  a  small,  vascular  body,  generally  somewhat  mam- 
millated  in  shape,  more  or  less  red,  sensitive,  and  capable  of  secreting 
pus.  It  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  essentially  of  coagulating  lymph ; 
and  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is 
concerned  in  union  by  the  first  intention.  Let  me  be  understood. 
An  individual  receives  a  wound  involving  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. 
The  edges,  instead  of  being  brought  into  contact,  are  allowed  to  re- 
main apart.  Immediate  adhesion  being  thus  prevented,  another  pro- 
cess, more  complex  and  tardy,  is  instituted.  The  sore  now  become* 
painful,  and,  in  short,  exhibits  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation. A  thin,  watery  fluid  oozes  from  its  surface ;  and,  after  some 
hours — generally  from  six  to  twenty-four — it  is  found  to  be  slightly 
incnisted  with  lymph,  by  which  its  interstices  are  filled  up,  and  the 
whole  is  made  to  assume  a  smooth,  uniform  appearance.  The  layer 
thus  formed  is  of  a  whitish  color,  somewhat  ropy  in  its  consistence, 
bomogen30us,  and  easily  wiped  away.  If  it  be  allowed  to  remain,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  varying  from  one  to  two  days,  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  sore,  the  exudation  becomes 
organized,  partly  by  the  subjacent  old  vessels  extending  into  it,  or,  if 
we  adopt  tne  opinion  of  some,  bj  the  formation  of  new  ones,  which 
inosculate  with  those  of  the  divided  parts,  and  partly  by  structural 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  elements  of  the  exudation.  The  sur- 
face of  the  sore  is  now  of  a  red  color,  readily  bleeds  if  it  be  touched, 
and  is  elevated  into  a  great  number  of  little  rounded  bodies,  closely 
aggregated  together,  which  are  the  rudimentary  granulations.  An- 
other layer  of  plastic  lymph  is  next  eflfused,  the  vessels  are  still  further 
elongated,  and  thus  incrustation  after  incrustation  is  formed  and  or- 
ganized, until  the  cavity  is  finally  filled  up.  In  these  layers  of  plastic 
lymph  organization  by  cell  development  may  be  observed  independ- 
ently of  bloodvessels,  and  fibro-areolar  tissue  is  generally  abundantly 
formed  from  the  cells  of  the  granulation.  The  changes  which  the 
granulation  cells  undergo  is  best  studied  in  the  deeper  seated  layers, 
in  which  the  cells  are  seen  elongated  and  changing  into  fibres. 

Not  only  does  each  granulation  receive  one  or  more  arterial  and 
venous  branches,  but,  in  all  probability,  also  a  small  nerve  and  an  ab- 
sorbent. Such,  at  least,  must  be  our  conclusion  when  we  reflect  that 
this  little  body  not  only  bleeds  when  roughly  handled,  but  that  it  often 
becomes  highly  sensitive,  and  that  it  readily  absorbs  such  substances 
as  are  placed  in  contact  with  it.  Anatomists  have  not,  however,  as 
yet  succeeded  in  detecting  either  nerves  or  absorbents  in  granulations. 
Some  of  the  power  of  absorbing  substances  may  be  owing  to  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  part,  as  physiology  teaches  us  that  such  absorption  fre- 
quently takes  place  from  vascular  surfaces. 

The  vascularity  of  these  little  bodies  is  much  greater,  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  than  is  usually  imagined.  That  they  are  liberally  supplied 
with  vessels  is  at  once  indicated  by  their  florid  complexion,  by  the 
astonishing  rapidity  of  their  growth,  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
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bleed  when  toacbed,  and  by  ihe  fact  that  thej  become  hard  and  tumid 
if  filled  with  injectiog  matter.  The  arteriea,  the  precise  number  of 
which  is  not  known,  having  entered  the  base  of  each  elevation,  aooa 
separate  into  arborescent  branches,  which  freely  anastomose  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  those  in  the  granulations  immediately  around. 
Accompanying  these  arteries  are  corresponding  veins,  which  carry 
away  the  blood  which  is  not  required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  part, 
the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  the  secretion  of  pus,  with  which  the  abraded 
surface  is  usually  covered.  Both  classes  of  vessels  are  generally  vari> 
cose,  and  much  convoluted,  as  in  Fig.  20,  from  Mr.  Listen:  a,  repre- 
senting the  free  surface  of  the  injected  granulations;  b,  the  attached 
Burface. 

Fig.  20. 


Granulations  are  often  very  sensitive.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  everywhere,  or  under  all  circumstances.  In  the  cutaneous  and 
cellular  tissues,  the  grnnulationa  are,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
incomparably  more  sensitive  than  in  the  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and 
ligaments.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the  granulations 
of  the  bones,  except  when  they  spring  from  the  cancellated  structure, 
in  which  case  they  are  frequently  so  tender  that  it  is  impossible  to 
touch  them  without  inducing  severe  pain.  These  little  bodies  are  also 
more  sensitive  when  there  is  much  inflammation,  and  in  persons  of  an 
irritable  and  worn-out  constitution  than  in  such  aa  are  healthy  and  ro- 
bust. In  some  instances,  especially  in  old  ulcers  of  the  leg,  they  are 
more  than  triple  the  ordinary  size,  extremely  pale,  cold,  apparently 
infiltrated  with  serosity,  and  so  completely  insensible  that  they  may 
be  cut  without  the  least  pain. 

Granulations  are  absorbing  as  well  as  secreting  bodies.  These  pro- 
perties, however,  are  not  equally  well  marked  in  all  the  tissues,  A 
great  diflerence,  for  instance,  exists  in  this  respect  between  the  granu- 
lations which  arise  from  the  skin  and  those  which  arise  from  the  bones, 
the  former  absorbing  and  secreting  with  great  rapidity,  while  the  lat- 
ter perform  these  offices  very  slowly  and  imperfectly.  A  knowledge 
of  this  fact  is  of  no  little  value  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  as  it  enables 
us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  stimulating  dressings,  and,  on  the  other, 
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the  application  of  such  substances  as  have  a  tendency,  when  absorbed 
into  the  system,  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  results.  Not  a  few  cases 
are  on  record  where  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  articles  of 
the  materia  medica,  placed  in  contact  with  a  granulating  sore,  have 
destroyed  life.  The  extract  of  belladonna,  used  in  this  way,  will  pro- 
duce temporary  amaurosis,  mercury  will  salivate,  and  opium,  it  is  well 
known,  will  occasion  sleep  nearly  as  soon  as  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach. 

Thus,  granulations  are  a  very  interesting  and  important  set  of  tex- 
tures, extremely  complex  in  their  structure,  and  performing  the  triple 
oflSce  of  pouring  out  lymph,  secreting  pus,  and  absorbing  such  sub- 
stances, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  are  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
The  facility  with  which  they  are  developed  is  much  greater  in  some 
tissues  than  in  others,  depending  on  the  degree  of  laxity  and  vascu- 
larity of  the  part  from  which  they  spring.  The  concomitant  inflam- 
mation appears  also  to  be  of  a  mixed  character,  as  it  is  attended  with 
the  simultaneous  effusion  of  lymph  and  purulent  matter;  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  phlogistic  action  should  not  transcend  certain  bounds, 
otherwise  the  process  will  be  interrupted,  retarded,  or  wholly  sus- 
pended. The  skin  and  cellular  substance  appear,  of  all  the  tissues,  to 
be  most  susceptible  of  granulation.  Mucous  membranes,  aponeuroses, 
ligaments,  tendons,  cartilages,  and  bones,  together  with  the  internal 
viscera,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  brain,  rarely  heal  in  this  manner,  and 
then  only  afVer  a  long  time. 
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Thb  subject  next  in  order  is  cicatrization.  The  remarks  which  I 
shall  offer  respecting  it  must  necessarily  be  brief,  as  a  great  deal  of 
what  might  be  said  will  more  appropriately  fall  under  the  head  of  the 
different  organs  and  tissues. 

Cicatrization  is  the  process  which  nature  employs  to  heal  wounds 
and  ulcers.  It  is  the  finishing  stroke,  if  the  expression  be  allowable, 
of  granulation,  the  labor  necessary  to  polish  the  surface  of  the  sore, 
to  contract  its  diameter,  and  to  bring  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  structures.  This  process,  although  it  is  not 
limited  to  the  skin,  as  might  be  inferred  from  reading  some  modern 
treatises  on  surgery,  is  yet  most  advantageously  studied  there,  as  it 
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enables  us,  as  it  were,  to  follow  nature  in  the  differeat  steps  of  ber 
enterprise. 

The  first  step  in  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  is  the  subsidence  of  the 
infiammation,  which  becomes  gradually  less  and  less,  until  the  sur- 
rounding parts  regain  their  natural  color,  form,  and  conEiatence. 
The  sore  at  the  same  time  seusiblj  diminishes  in  diameter,  by  the 
contraction  and  coalescence  of  its  granulationa ;  and  its  surface,  instead 
of  being  rough  and  uneven,  assumes  a  smooth,  glassy  appearance,  its 
centre,  however,  being  still  considerably  depressed ;  or,  if  the  grannla- 
tions  have  beeu  very  exuberant,  unnaturally  elevated.  Cicatrization 
is  now  observed  to  begin ;  the  first  indication  of  it  being  a  thin,  deli- 
cate, bluish  pellicle,  placed  along  the  margin  of  the  breach,  where  it 
soon  unites  with  the  old  skin  by  an  interchange  of  tissue,  of  vessels, 
and  nerves.  If  the  part  be  inspected  at  a  later  period,  the  substance 
that  was  thus  deposited  and  organized,  will  be  found.to  have  increased 
in  thickness  and  density,  and  to  be  gradually  extending  itself  towards 
ihe  centre  of  the  ulcer  by  the  addition  of  new  matter.  It  is  in  this 
maoner,  by  this  successive  experipheral  action,  that  the  denuded  sur- 
face is  eventually  covered  over. 

But  do  ulcere  and  wounds  never  heal  from  the  centre  7  This  is  a 
topic  concerning  which  pathologists  have  expressed  different  senti- 
ments, some  maintaining  the  affirmative,  others  the  negative  side  of 
the  question.  From  an  inspection  of  numerous  cases,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  process  of  cicatrization  takes  place  only  in  the  way  in  which 
I  have  here  describetf  it.  To  this  remark  there  is  only  a  single 
exception.  In  extensive  wounds,  especially  of  the  lacerated  kind,  it 
often  happens  that  portions  of  the  original  akin  remain,  forming  eo 
many  little  patches  in  the  midst  of  the  abraded  surface.  In  such 
cases,  the  cicatrization  goes  on  simultaneously  around  these  parts  and 
along  the  principal  edges  of  the  solution  of  continuity.  There  is, 
however,  no  new  law  in  operation  here,  since  the  old  skin  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  new  in  both  instances. 

The  process  of  cicatrization  is  much  influenced  by  the  form  and 
situation  of  the  sore.  Circular- shaped  breachesof  continuity  heal  much 
slower,  caten's  paribus,  than  such  as  are  longitudinal,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  takes  the  new  skin  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  centre 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A  sore  in  the  leg  cicatrizes  with  more 
difficulty  than  one  ou  the  trunk;  and  a  callous  ulcer  than  a  soft  one. 
When  the  cure  is  completed,  a  cicatrice  is  left,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
familiar  language,  a  scar.  This  is  always  much  smaller  than  the 
original  sore,  and  still  further  diminishes  by  the  contraction  of  the 
new  skin.  When  the  breach  of  continuity  has  been 
'•''s-  -1-  of  great  extent,  aa  when  it  has  been  produced  by  a 

-^^^^'  burn,  this  contraction  is  often  a  source  of  great  mis- 
chief and  deformity.  At  first,  the  cicatrice  is  ex- 
tremely vascular,  soft,  and  of  a  bluish  color ;  after- 
wards the  vessels  decrease  in  size  and  number,  and 
the  part  becomes  dense,  bloodless,  and  whiter  than 
the  original  skin.  This  is  well  seen  in  persons  who 
have  had  confluent  smallpox,  and  in  those  who  have 
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been  covered  with  venereal  blotches.  The  vessels  of  the  cicatrice  are 
carionsly  interlaced,  and  anastomose  freely  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  very  fine  and  delicate  network,  as  in  Fig.  21. 

Are  the  original  textures,  in  the  formation  of  cicatrices,  always 
regenerated?  and,  if  so,  in  what  respect,  if  any,  do  they  difter  from 
them  ?  Cartilages  and  muscles  are  said  to  be  the  only  parts  not  sus- 
ceptible of  reproduction.  But  even  this  is  extremely  doubtful ;  at 
any  rate  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  muscles,  which  were  almost 
entirely  torn  asunder,  unite  through  the  medium  of  fleshy  matter. 
Some  time  since,  I  had  under  my  charge  a  healthy  lad,  eleven  years 
old,  who  had  a  large  piece  of  the  great  pectoral  and  broad  dorsal 
muscles  torn  away  by  a  steam-engine,  in  which  the  breach  of  conti- 
nuity was  repaired  by  a  substance  perfectly  identical  with  the  original. 
The  granulations  were  unusually  florid,  highly  sensitive,  and  grew 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  old  subjects,  it  is  probable  that  the 
junction  is  effected  by  tendon.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  generally 
unite  by  osseous  matter,  as  certain  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  such  as  the 
patella,  the  olecranon  process,  and  the  neck  of  the  femur  do  by  car- 
tilaginous. 

In  most  instances,  however,  the  reproduction  is  imperfect.  This  is 
the  case  even  with  the  skin.  The  cutis  is  never  so  strong  or  so  capable 
of  resisting  the  effects  of  disease  as  in  the  normal  state ;  it  is  not  pro- 
vided with  sebaceous  follicles,  the  mucous  network  is  but  imperfectly 
r^enerated,  and  the  epidermis  drops  constantly  off  in  thin,  dry,  furfu- 
raceous  scales.  No  hairs  are  to  oe  seen  on  the  scar ;  for,  as  their 
roots  have  been  destroyed',  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  reproduced. 
The  same  imperfect  development  is  observed  in  the  cicatrization  of 
the  mucous  and  some  other  tissues. 

Cicatrices,  like  other  analogous  tissues,  may  undergo  various 
changes.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  and  important  are,  inflamma- 
tion, inordinate  contraction,  hypertrophy,  and  malignant  degeneration. 

All  newly-formed  parts  are  liable  to  inflammation,  the  effects  of 
which  they  are  much  less  capable  of  resisting  than  the  primitive 
tissues,  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  possessing  a  much  lower  grade  of 
vitality.  Hence,  even  when  the  morbid  action  is  not  very  high,  it 
may  readily  lead  to  softening,  gangrene,  or  ulceration.  In  protracted 
anaemia,  and  in  nearly  all  other  diseases  attended  with  an  impoverished 
condition  of  the  blood,  cicatrices  of  the  skin  are  extremely  prone  to 
sufler ;  their  vessels  become  congested,  their  surface  is  discolored,  and 
their  tissues  are  invaded  by  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

Inordinate  contraction  (Fig.  22)  is  most  common  in  cicatrices  pro- 
duced by  bums.  These  injuries  are  often  followed  by  the  most  un- 
sightly deformity,  owing  to  the  atrophy  of  the  newly-formed  tissues, 
and  the  property  which  they  possess  of  diminishing  their  diameter. 
In  this  manner  the  chin  may  be  drawn  down  upon  the  sternum,  the 
hand  bent  upon  the  wrist,  the  arm  pinioned  to  the  side,  and  the  leg 
flexed  upon  the  thigh.  Even  the  bones  may  be  curved,  and  forced 
from  their  natural  position,  so  great  is  this  contractile  power. 

A  cicatrice  may  become  hypertrophied,  or  grow  into  hard  knobs  or 
ridges.     The  best  form  of  this  occurs  in  bums,  in  consequence  of 
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some  defect  ia  the  modelling  process.  The  ridgea  have  a  roagb,  an- 
eveo  surface,  aod  a  dense,  fibrous  structure;  they  creak  ander  the 
knife,  aud  the  section  ex- 
Pig.  22.  bibits  a  white,  gristly  ap- 
pearance. The  cuticle  is 
thick  and  dry,  and  scarcely 
any  cellular  tissue  exists  in 
it  in  a  free  state. 

Old  scars,  whether  pro- 
duced by  a  burn,  cut,  or 
laceration,  or  whether  the 
skiu  alone  is  injured,  or 
other  structures  aloug  witli 
it,  become  occasionally  the 
seat  of  malignant  growthi 
The  disease  usually  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a 
little  excrescence,  which  is 
dry  and  covered  with  cuti- 
cle, but  which  soon  be- 
comes moist,  and  partially 
ulcerated,  secreting  a  thin, 
fetid,  semi-purulent  fluid. 
The  excrescence  is  gradu- 
ally converted  into  a  more 
solid  tumor,  which  may 
acquire  the  volume  of  a  pullet's  egg,  and  display  all  the  characteristics 
of  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  or  epithelial  cancer.  Ultimately  ulceration 
sets  in,  fungous  granulations  spring  up,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the 
irritation  and  discharge.  The  disease  rarely  returns  if  thoroughly 
extirpated. 
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INDURATION. 


Dtflnltion.— Colar,  8iw,  Weight,  and  Dsgree.— Psriod  aeoemrj  for  ila  pradoi 

By  this  term  is  designated  that  peculiar  pathological  condition 
of  an  organ  which  is  characterized  by  an  increase  of  its  consistence, 
whether  arising  from  the  deposition  of  a  new  product,  from  a  deficiency 
of  the  natural  secretion,  or  simply  from  the  transformation  of  its  ele- 
mentary tissues.  This  definition  does  not,  of  course,  include  the 
induration  produced  by  the  heterologous  formations,  such  as  tubercle, 
encephaloid,  and  scirrhus,  with  the  latter  of  which  the  present  disease 
is  unfortunately  too  often  confounded. 
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Induration  is  an  extremely  common  lesion,  and  may  occur  in  any 
88ue  of  the  body,  but  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  spleen,  liver, 
fmphatic  ganglions,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  substance;  next  to 
rhich,  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  ovaries,  breasts,  and  prostate  gland  are 
36  most  common  seats  of  it.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition  of  life  is 
xeropt  from  it ;  and  it  has  been  witnessed  even  as  an  intra-uterine 
Bfection,  or  within  a  few  days  after  birth.  Like  many  other  diseases 
iduration  may  exist  alone,  or  in  association  with  other  alterations ; 
,  may  affect  a  part  of  an  organ,  its  whole  substance,  or  only  one  of 
8  anatomical  elements. 

The  color  of  the  affected  part  usually  partakes,  to  a  greater  or  less 
ctent,  of  the  natural  complexion  of  the  organ.    The  most  ordinary 
Dts  are  red  and  gray,  with  numerous  intermediate  shades  of  white, 
ellow,  brown,  and  black.    As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that 
le  intensity  of  the  color  is  in  proportion  to  the  vascularity  of  the 
Sected  part,  and  the  violence  of  the  exciting  cause.    Thus,  in  acute 
aeumonitis,  the  induration — hepatization — is  almost  always  charac- 
irized  by  deep  redness,  often  verging  on  purple,  whilst,  in  the  chronic 
►rm  of  the  disease,  it  is  commonly  of  a  dirty  pale  color,  grayish,  or 
ippled.     When  the  induration  occurs  in  structures  that  are  naturally 
gnt,  as  in  the  subserous,  submucous,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
lere  is  always  more  or  less  concomitant  opacity. 
The  size  of  a  part  in  a  state  of  induration  may  be  natural,  augmented, 
•  diminished.    An  increase  of  bulk  is  by  far  the  most  frequent, 
id  is  sometimes  very  considerable  in  induration  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
id  lymphatic  ganglions.     A  diminution  of  size  is  by  no  means 
lOBual,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
sease ;  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  weight  of  the  affected 
•gan,  which  is  much  more  frequently  above  than  below  the  normal 
andard.    There  are  other  physical  changes  attendant  on  this  patho- 
gical  condition,  which  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  place,  such  as 
minished   humidity,  altered   sonorousness,  and   loss  of  elasticity. 
hese  changes  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  inflammation  of  the  pul- 
onary  tissue,  which  becomes  dry,  hard,  increpitous,  sinks  in  water, 
id  emits  a  dull  sound  on  percussion  of  the  chest. 
The  degree  of  induration  is  liable  to  considerable  variety,  depending 
K)n  a  number  of  contingent  circumstances.    Parts  that  are  naturally 
ft  and  flaccid  are  often,  when  thus  affected,  rendered  quite  dense, 
•m  and  unyielding.     Of  this  the  lung  affords  a  remarkable  illustra- 
>n.     In  the  sound  state  this  viscus  is  soft,  spongy,  and  elastic,  but, 
ben  in  a  state  of  induration,  it  is  sometimes  almost  incompressible, 
id  cuts  like  old  cheese,  occasioning  a  peculiar  grating  sound  under 
e  knife. 

Considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  induration  may  be  said  to 
esent  three  degrees,  which  it  is  of  some  importance  to  distinguish. 

the  first,  the  part  still  retains  its  moisture,  and  feels  only  a  little 
maturally  dense ;  in  the  second,  it  is  already  firm,  dryish,  and  con- 
lerably  altered  in  color;  in  the  third,  its  consistence  is  so  much 
creased  as  to  resemble  the  white  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  old  cheese,  or 
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fibro-cartilage,  every  trace  of  its  original  softness,  jniciness,  and  pliancy 
being  gone. 

As  to  the  time  requisite  for  the  production  of  these  several  degrees 
of  induration,  no  definite  rule  can  be  established,  as  it  is  influenced 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  consideration  of  which  most  be 
deferred  until  we  come  to  speak  of  the  special  pathology  of  this 
affection.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  prooess  is 
remarkably  slow ;  weeks,  months,  and  even  years  elapsing  before  it 
reaches  its  full  development.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms 
with  great  rapidity,  a  few  days  being  suflBcient  for  the  alteration  of  a 
tissue  from  its  normal  consistence  to  that  of  a  firm,  dense  mass.  Thus, 
if  we  consider  the  disease  in  reference  to  the  period  necessary  for  its 
development,  it  may  be  said  at  one  time  to  be  chronic,  at  another 
acute,  the  former  being  much  the  more  frequent. 

The  causes  of  this  pathological  state  are  referable,  for  the  most  part, 
to  inflammation,  followed  by  an  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph  into 
the  interstitial  substance  of  the  affected  organ.  In  the  lungs  there  is 
frequently,  in  addition  to  this,  more  or  less  blood  poured  out,  which, 
combining  with  the  natural  structures,  gives  them  a  red  color.  It  is 
thus  that  red  hepatization  is  established.  In  chronic  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  induration  is  commonly  effected  by  the  lymph  alone; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  organ  is  usually  of  a  much  lighter  hue.  In 
the  hardening  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  infants,  a  disease 
of  pretty  frequent  occurrence  in  certain  districts  of  Europe,  the  effused 
matter  is  generally  impregnated  with  two  coloring  principles,  the  one 
of  an  orange  red,  the  other  of  a  bluish  shade. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  certain  that  one  variety,  at 
least,  of  induration  is  dependent  upon  inflammatory  irritation.  In  a 
second  series  of  cases,  the  lesion,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  appears  to 
arise  from  a  deficiency  merely  of  the  natural  secretion.  To  this  cate- 
gory belongs  the  induration  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  observ- 
able in  old  people.  As  we  advance  in  life,  the  whole  body  experiences 
an  astonishing  change  in  its  consistence ;  many  of  the  vessels  are  ob- 
literated, the  juices  are  dried  up,  the  solids  are  rendered  hard  and 
rigid,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  movements  are  difficult  and 
imperfect.  An  increase  of  consistence  from  this  cause  is  generally 
most  considerable  in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  mammae,  ovaries,  prostate 
gland,  the  muscles  of  voluntary  life,  and  the  bones,  the  latter  of  which 
sometimes  acquire  a  degree  of  hardness  equal  to  that  of  ivory.  The 
proximate  cause  of  this  condition  is  probably  a  diminution  of  the 
vascularity  of  the  affected  part,  attended  with  a  deficiency  of  the  nor- 
mal secretion,  and  perhaps,  also,  a  partial  absorption  of  its  more  tender 
anatomical  constituents.  The  part  thus  becomes  hard,  dry,  and,  where 
the  circumstances  are  favorable,  shrivelled  and  corrugated. 

In  a  third  series  of  cases  the  induration  is  traceable  to  a  real  trans- 
formation; that  is,  some  of  the  effused  material  becomes  organized 
into  dense  tissue,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  anatomical 
elements  of  the  affected  part  may  disappear,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
original  framework.  Examples  of  this  description  are  occasionally 
seen  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lungs,  around  hydatids,  serous  cysts, 
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nbercles,  and  other  tumors.  The  irritation  caused  by  the  presence 
>f  these  adventitious  growths  produces  a  partial  absorption  of  the 
latural  structures,  leaving  those  which  remain  in  a  dense  and  indu- 
"ated  state.  Similar  effects  are  sometimes  brought  about  by  pro- 
jacted  compression,  whether  occasioned  by  bands  of  false  membrane, 
>r  by  large  accumulations  of  fluid.  Of  this  a  striking  illustration  is 
burnished  by  the  lung.  In  chronic  pleuritis,  attended  with  copious 
fusion,  this  organ  is  often  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  small  cake,  by  the 
ipproximation  simply  of  its  solid  textures,  which  are  thus  rendered 
innaturally  dense  and  hard.  If  the  compression  is  not  kept  up  too 
ODg,  these  textures  may  be  made,  in  time,  to  resume  their  natural 
3ulk,  form,  and  consistence;  and  so  the  respiratory  function  be  gra- 
Inally  restored.  This  variety  of  induration  is  almost  constantly  asso- 
nated  with  atrophy. 

Such  are  the  several  forms  of  induration  which  are  noticed  in  the 
lififerent  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  causes  under  the  in- 
luence  of  which  they  are  produced.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  inquire, 
irbether  parts  thus  affected  can  regain  their  natural  consistence,  and, 
if  so,  unaer  what  circumstances? 

The  former  of  these  queries  can  be  easily  answered;  the  latter 
jropierly  belongs  to  therapeutics,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  particu- 
larly discussed  on  the  present  occasion.  That  induration  is  suscept- 
ible of  being  cured,  daily  observation  abundantly  testifies.  This  re- 
Qciark  is  especially  true  in  relation  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  lesion ; 
in  the  acute  it  is  not  so  common,  the  disease  usually  reaching  a  fatal 
tieight  before  the  system  can  properly  react ;  yet  even  here  recovery 
is  far  from  being  infrequent.  As  the  induration  of  which  I  am  now 
kking  is  caused  by  the  deposition  of  a  new  product,  it  is  obvious 


It  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  remove  this,  must  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  restoration  of  the  affected  part.  It  is  with  a  view 
3f  accomplishing  this  object  that  the  practitioner  resorts  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  iodine  and  other  kindred  articles,  when  the  disease  is  located 
in  some  internal  organ ;  or  that  he  uses  friction  and  other  stimulating 
means,  if  it  be  seated  externally.  In  either  case  he  is  desirous  of  pro- 
iacing  the  same  effect,  namely,  the  absorption  of  the  effused  substance, 
the  incorporation  of  which  with  the  natural  textures  gives  rise  to  the 
lesion  under  notice.  The  time  required  for  effecting  this  object  cannot 
be  specified,  as  it  must  be  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  consider.  In  acute 
saaes,  the  induration  frequently  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
aven  when  it  involves  a  very  large  extent  of  surface  and  a  multipli- 
3ity  of  tissues;  in  chronic,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  is  usually  very 
tardy,  months  elapsing  before  it  is  completed.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Tanction  of  the  part  is  imperfectly  executed,  and  the  longer  the  case  is 
protracted  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  that  the  organ  will  never 
recover  its  original  consistence.  Under  such  circumstances  the  affected 
textures  frequently  undergo  the  fibro-cartilaginous,  cartilaginous,  and 
96seoas  transformations;  and,  it  is  even  thought  by  some,  that  they  are 
ipt  to  degenerate  into  malignant  disease.  This,  however,  is  doubtful; 
at  all  events,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  confirmation  of  it. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


HYPERTROPHY. 


Meaning  of  the  term. — Liability  of  different  Stmctares. — Causes. — May  be  general  or  local.— 

Color,  Weight,  and  Volume  of  the  Part  affected. 

The  word  hypertrophy  was  originally  restricted  to  those  preter- 
natural enlargements  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  heart  and 
thyroid  gland.  As  understood  at  the  present  day,  however,  it  has  a 
much  more  extensive  application,  being  employed  to  designate  an  im- 
portant class  of  lesions,  the  essential  character  of  which  consists  in  an 
abnormal  development  of  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  various  organs 
of  the  body  without,  in  many  instances,  any  accompanying  alteration 
of  their  organization  and  structure. 

With  the  exception  of  the  serous  membranes,  the  ligaments,  and  ten- 
dons, there  is  not  a  single  organ  which  is  not  occasionally  found  in  a 
state  of  hypertrophy.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  structures  in  which 
it  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  others,  and  amongst  these  may  be 
particularly  specified  the  heart,  adipose  tissue,  spleen,  thyroid  gland, 
lymphatic  ganglions,  breast,  bones,  and  bloodvessels.  Hypertrophy 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves.  It  rarely  com- 
mences in  people  below  middle  age,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  may  be 
mentioned  as  its  favorite  time  of  invasion;  but  it  is  often  observed  in 
persons  much  younger  than  this,  as  in  those  who  are  not  more  than 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  occasionally,  as  is  the  case 
of  the  thymus  gland,  to  come  on  soon  after  birth,  if  not  before. 

As  to  the  causes  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  hyper- 
trophy, some  are  of  a  general,  others  of  a  local  character.  Of  the 
former,  very  little  can  be  said  to  be  known  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, as  the  affection  in  question  sometimes  occurs  in  spite  of  the 
most  abstemious  course  of  living.  In  polysarcy,  the  body  has  been 
known  to  attain  the  enormous  weight  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
pounds,  without  the  individual  being  at  all  remarkable  as  a  large 
eater.  In  such  cases, — which  depend  chiefly  upon  an  inordinate  de- 
velopment of  fatty  matter, — there  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  diathe- 
sis, almost  everything  that  the  person  consumes  being  converted  into 
adipose  substance. 

Of  general  hypertrophy  a  most  extraordinary  example  is  recorded 
in  the  first  volume  of  a  French  periodical,  entitled  The  Hebdomadary 
Journal  of  Medicine.  The  individual  was  a  girl,  twenty-nine  years  of 
age ;  during  the  last  eleven  of  which  she  had  suppression  of  the  menses, 
embarrassed  respiration,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  and  frequent  attacks 
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eadache,  with  progressive  development  of  the  cutaneous,  adipose, 
liar,  and  muscular  tissues.  At  the  period  here  specified,  the  face 
enormously  enlarged,  the  tongue  almost  filled  the  mouth,  the 
:  was  extremely  thick,  and  the  breast  reached  nearly  to  the  chin, 
circumference  of  the  trunk  was  five  feet  two  inches,  just  equal  to 
height  of  the  body,  and  the  extremities,  both  upper  and  lower, 
)  of  prodigious  size.  This  extraordinary  bulk  was  not  caused  by 
sxcessive  accumulation  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  alone,  as  all  the 
mal  muscles  appeared  prominent  and  well-defined.  The  heart  was 
srtrophied  in  the  same  proportion,  and  struck  with  unusual  vio- 
e  against  the  side  of  the  chest.  The  brain  likewise  participated  in 
Eibnormal  growth,  and  the  girl  finally  became  idiotic.  In  this  case 
symptoms  above  referred  to  are  obviously  insuflScient  to  account 
ihe  origin  of  the  excess  of  nutrition,  and  we  must  therefore  sup- 
I  that  the  individual  labored  under  some  constitutional  peculiarity, 
ocal  hypertrophy  may  occupy  an  entire  organ,  or,  as  more  fre- 
itly  happens,  be  confined  to  particular  sections  of  it;  it  may  exist 
e,  or  in  connection  with  other  lesions. 

be  local  causes  which  manifest  their  effects  in  the  production  of 
Brtrophy  are,  first,  chronic  inflammation;  secondly,  mechanical 
.taction;  thirdly,  inordinate  exercise.  Each  of  these  topics  we  shall 
savor  briefly  to  illustrate. 

hat  chronic  irritation  may  produce  hypertrophy  is  a  fact  of  which 
y  pathologist  must  have  witnessed  frequent  examples.  Who  has 
ieen'the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin  preternaturally  enlarged 
1  irritation  of  the  head  of  the  penis,  of  the  mesentery  from  ulcera- 
of  the  ileum,  and  of  the  bronchias  from  disease  of  the  lungs  ?  En- 
ement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent, 
96  undoubtedly  from  this  cause.  In  chronic  dysentery,  not  only 
mucous  and  submucous  cellular  textures  become  hypertrophied, 
the  affection  often  extends  to  the  muscular  tunic,  which  occasion- 
attains  an  extraordinary  degree  of  development.  The  follicles  and 
)sities,  which  are  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  healthy 
9,  are  also  rendered  extremely  prominent,  the  former  being  some- 
»  of  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  the  latter  more  than  a  line  in  length. 
imilar  development  is  frequently  observed  in  the  coats  of  the  urin- 
bladder,  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation, 
[ypertrophy  may  be  caused,  secondly,  by  some  mechanical  impedi- 
tt  interfering  with  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  an  or- 
.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  the  heart,  where,  in  consequence  of 
ase  of  the  valves,  preventing  the  easy  passage  of  the  blood,  the 
as  is  obliged  to  undergo  increased  action,  and  so  becomes  more  or 
enlarged.  In  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  the  same  change 
ften  witnessed  from  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  and  in  those  of  the 
lary  bladder,  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
state  gland. 

[ypertrophy  may,  in  the  third  place,  occur  solely  from  the  increased 
t>a  of  an  organ  in  the  discharge  of  its  normal  functions.  Of  this 
ety  examples  are  found  in  the  muscular  system  of  animal  life,  in 
lungs,  ana  in  the  kidneys.    In  every  part  of  the  frame,  the  muscles 
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are  proportionate,  in  size  and  stracture,  to  the  efforts  required  from 
them;  and  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that,  whenever  they  are  frequently 
called  into  action,  their  fibres  become  considerably  augmented  in  thick- 
ness, And  capable,  consequently,  of  much  greater  exertion.  Thus  the 
blacksmith,  who  constantly  uses  his  arms  in  striking  with  his  hammer, 
has  much  larger  and  stronger  muscles  than  the  dancing-master,  who 
merely  employs  his  legs.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  lungs 
and  kidneys.  When  one  of  these  organs  is  imperfectly  developed, 
compressed  by  effused  fluid  or  some  morbid  growth,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  entirely  absent,  the  other  is  sure  to  become  preternatu- 
rally  expanded,  thereby  compensating  for  the  deficiency.  There  are 
some  viscera  which  are  subject  to  temporary  hypertrophy.  Of  this 
description  are  the  uterus  and  mammary  gland.  During  pregnancy 
and  lactation  these  organs  increase  very  much  in  bulk,  but  again  dimi- 
nish soon  after  parturition  and  weaning. 

The  color  of  a  hypertrophied  organ  is  subject  to  considerable  diver- 
sity. Most  generally,  perhaps,  it  is  somewhat  heightened,  especially 
when  the  affection  is  wholly  physiological.  Occasionally  it  is  very 
much  diminished ;  and  cases  are  often  observed  where  it  is  apparently 
quite  natural.  The  consistence  may  likewise  be  normal,  diminished, 
or  increased.  These  three  conditions  do  not,  however,  occur  with 
equal  frequency.  An  increase  of  density  is  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  mammary 
gland,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  the  lymphatic 
ganglions,  cellular  tissue,  bones,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  A  dimi- 
nution of  consistence  is  extremely  rare,  and  cannot  be  viewed  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  lesion. 

An  increase  of  xveiglU  of  the  affected  organ  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  in  all  cases  where  the  lesion  is  not  conjoined  with  atrophy. 
An  augmentation  of  volume  is  by  no  means  constant.  Thus,  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  and  bladder,  there  may  be  great  development  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  with  marked  diminution  of  the  size  of  their  cavi- 
ties. A  change  of  form  always  arises  when  the  hypertrophy  is  par- 
tially circumscribed,  or  limited  to  a  particular  point,  as  in  the  bones, 
skin,  heart,  bronchial  tubes,  and  bloodvessels. 

Hypertrophy  essentially  consists  in  an  augmentation  of  the  nutritive 
function.  When  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity,  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  an  organ  receives  is  considerably  increased,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  assumes  a  deeper  color  than  one  that  is  less  exercised,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  augments  somewhat  in  density.  The  elementary 
particles  are  increased  in  number,  or  such  as  already  exist  are  aug- 
mented in  size;  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  change  under  consider- 
ation is  brought  about.  In  that  variety  of  it  which  results  from  chronic 
irritation,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  often  superadded  to  the  alter- 
ation just  mentioned  a  deposit  of  new  substance  in  the  spaces  of  the 
connecting  cellular  tissue,  leading  thus  to  a  real  change  of  structure. 
The  effects  of  hypertrophy  on  surrounding  parts  will  be  pointed  out 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  this  lesion  as  it  occurs  in  different  tissues 
of  the  body. 
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•Kay  be  General  or  Partial.— Causes :  want  of  Exercise ;  Diminution  of  the  Nenr- 
ous  Inflaenoe ;  Deficient  supply  of  Blood ;  Inflammation. 

PLY  the  reverse  of  the  lesion  now  described  is  atrophy,  an 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  great  practical  interest.  Like 
phy,  with  which  it  often  coexists,  it  may  pervade  the  entire 
I,  or  be  limited  to  a  single  viscus,  or  even  to  one  of  its  ele- 
constituents;  and  as  the  one  essentially  consists  in  an  increase 
itritive  function,  with  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  bulk, 
her  roust  be  regarded  as  depending  on  imperfect  exercise  of 
function,  with  a  corresponding  dimioution  of  the  affected  part. 
li  atrophy,  commonly  called  marasmus,  emaciation,  or  con- 
i^fipequently  arises  from  organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and 
and  from  morbid  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  ganglions, 
og  the  passage  of  the  chyle  from  the  intestinal  tube  into  the 
duct.      Occasionally,  however,  this  lesion  of  the  nutritive 

exists  in  a  very  high  degree  without  any  ostensible  cause. 
•68  not  recollect  the  extraordinary  individual  who  was  ex- 
n  this  country,  some  years  ago,  under  the  sobriquet  of  the 
skeleton?"  Calvin  Eason,  for  such  was  his  name,  weighed 
y-eight  pounds.  He  was  forty-two  years  old,  five  feet  two 
igh,  and  formerly  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds. 
he  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  gradually  wasting, 
any  apparent  disease,  his  appetite  and  health  being  as  good 
In  another  instance  of  extreme  atrophy  of  the  general 
in  a  young  Frenchman  named  Seurat,  who  was  shown  in 
not  long  ago,  the  lesion  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
i  alimentation,  as  the  individual  did  not,  on  an  average  in 
ity-four  hours,  take  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  of  food, 
tUe  wine. 

limals  have  a  period  of  growth,  maturation,  and  decay.  In 
lan  subject,  the  body,  after  having  reached  the  age  of  forty, 
o  exhibit  traces  of  decline,  which  from  this  time  on  become 
J  more  and  more  conspicuous,  until  the  machine  is  literally 
it,  and  man  "  goeth  to  his  long  home."  Examined  at  this 
he  whole  mass  of  the  brain  is  generally  found  diminished  in 

nerves  have  lost  their  moisture,  and  the  ganglia  connected 
m  are  condensed,  and  considerably  shrunk  in  volume.  The 
>ry  system  experiences  similar  changes:  the  lungs  are  dryish, 
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inelastic,  and  increpitoos,  their  volume  is  sensibly  lessened,  the  walls 
of  the  air-cells  are  attenuated,  and  whole  lobules  are  sometimes  deprived 
of  their  vesicular  structure.  The  muscles  of  voluntary  life  are  pale, 
flabby,  and  diminished  in  bulk ;  the  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents 
shrink  in  their  diameter,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  minute 
ones,  becoming  useless,  are  obliterated,  and  lost;  the  lymphatic  gan- 
glions are  hard,  small,  and  many  of  them  entirely  disappear;  the  bones 
are  spongy,  brittle,  and  extremely  prone  to  fracture ;  the  li^ments 
are  unusually  slender;  the  articular  cartilages  are  dry,  and  attenuated; 
and  the  salivary  glands,  together  with  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen, 
and  kidneys,  are  indurated,  and  considerably  reduced  in  size.  In  the 
male  sex,  after  the  functions  of  the  testicles  have  ceased,  absorption 
frequently  commences  in  these  bodies,  which  shrink,  become  soft, 
pulpy,  and  are  sometimes  not  larger  than  a  French  bean.  The  cells 
of  the  penis  are  augmented,  and  their  fibrous  parietes  very  much 
attenuated,  in  some  instances  even  partially  absorbed.  In  the  female, 
the  ovaries  are  pale,  shriyelled,  and  frequently  transformed  into  a 
condensed  grayish  substance ;  the  mammas  are  soft  and  flabby,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  their  original  structure ;  and  the  uterus  is  hard, 
firm,  and  diminished  in  volume. 

Along  with  the  changes  of  texture  here  described,  are  to  be  observed 
certain  alterations  in  the  various  fluids.  The  digestive  function  being 
less  vigorously  executed  than  in  youth  and  manhood,  there  is  a  less 
perfect  elaboration  of  the  chyle,  followed  by  a  deteriorated  state  of 
the  blood  which  is  prepared  from  it.  Nor  does  the  difiiculty  end  here. 
On  reaching  the  lungs,  the  vital  fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  deranged 
state  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  is  but  partially  acted  on  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  thus  rendered  unfit  for  the  proper  nourishment  and 
stimulation  of  the  various  organs  and  textures  of  the  body.  The 
jelly,  which  exists  in  such  great  abundance  in  young  persons,  totally 
disappears  in  decrepitude,  its  place  being  usurped  by  albumen  and 
fibrin.  The  various  secretions  are  likewise  modified,  and  everything 
indicates  that  the  blood  has  undergone  important  changes,  both  in  its 
physical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties.  Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of 
senile  atrophy,  a  state  which  strongly  illustrates  the  effects  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  animal  machine. 

Local  atrophy  may  affect  an  entire  organ,  a  portion  of  an  organ,  or 
one  or  more  of  its  anatomical  elements,  exist  as  the  only  lesion,  or  be 
associated  with  other  diseases.  The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this 
affection  are,  first,  cessation  of  the  function  of  an  organ ;  secondly, 
diminution  of  the  nervous  influence;  thirdly,  deficient  supply  of 
blood ;  and  fourthly,  inflammatory  irritation. 

It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  when  an  organ 
is  of  no  further  use,  it  gradually  falls  into  a  state  of  decay.  Of  this 
class  of  structures  are  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane of  the  foetus,  the  former  of  which,  after  having  subserved  the 
purpose  of  its  formation,  disappears  at  the  close  of  the  third  month, 
the  latter  between  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The  kidneys  are  preceded 
in  the  embryo  by  two  jelly-like  parts,  to  which  the  term  Wolffian 
bodies  has  been  applied,  as  they  were  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wolfl^ 
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a  German  anatomist.  These  bodies,  which  exist  not  onlj  in  the 
mammalia,  bat  likewise  in  birds  and  amphibia,  acquire  their  greatest 
balk  aboat  the  middle  of  utero-gestation,  after  which  they  gradually 
diminish  by  absorption,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear.  The  guber- 
oacalam,  which  is  visible  in  the  tenth  week  of  embryotic  life,  is  a 
thin  membranous  process,  which  guides  the  testicle  to  the  internal 
ring,  and  is  finally  converted  into  cellular  substance.  These  are  in- 
stances of  atrophy  from  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  an  organ  in 
the  foetus.  After  birth  changes  not  less  remarkable  are  to  be  observed ; 
Bach,  for  example,  as  the  wasting  of  the  thyroid  body,  the  supra- 
renal capsules,  and  the  thymus  gland.  From  the  same  cause  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws  disappear  after  the  removal  of  the  teeth. 
In  the  female,  the  ovaries  shrink  after  the  decline  of  the  menses ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  same  law,  the  testicles  often  diminish  remarka- 
bly in  size  in  monks,  who  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  in  the  strict  observance 
of  their  vows. 

Atrophy  may  result,  secondly,  from  a  diminution  of  nervous  in- 
fluence, a  circumstance  not  surprising  when  it  is  recollected  how 
much  the  action  of  the  capillaries  is  under  the  control  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis.  Whole  limbs  sometimes  waste  from  this  cause;  in  other 
eases,  the  lesion  is  more  limited,  and  implies  a  very  partial  disorder 
of  the  nerves.  It  has  been  observed  that,  when  atrophy  is  caused 
by  disease  of  the  brain,  it  occurs  much  more  slowly  than  when  it  is 
occasioned  by  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  part.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  is  not  very  obvious. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  atrophy  of  the  extremities  are 
those  which  result  from  pressure  on  the  axillary  and  sciatic  plexuses. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  under  my  care  a  young  man  who  had  received 
a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  fifteen  months  before,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  unreduced.  The  head  of  the  bone  rested  on  the 
brachial  nerves,  and,  although  the  limb  retained  a  considerable  degree 
of  motion,  the  muscles  were  exceedingly  soft  and  wasted  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  arm.  Professor  Lobstein,*  of  Strasburg,  men- 
dons  a  somewhat  similar  case,  which  he  observed  in  a  man  fifty-four 
years  of  age.  When  a  child,  he  was  thrown  down  in  the  street,  and, 
Boon  after,  the  right  limb  became  very  feeble,  soft,  and  reduced  in 
size.  On  dissection,  all  the  muscles  were  found  extremely  pale,  and 
as  thin  as  membranes;  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  weighed  less  than 
three  ounces,  whilst  those  of  the  sound  limb  weighed  nearly  eight, 
the  tendo-achillis  of  the  former  being  only  two  lines  in  thickness,  of 
the  latter,  five.  The  right  hip-bone  was  considerably  reduced  in  size 
ind  thickness,  and  the  corresponding  femur  weighed  only  three  ounces, 
two  drachms  and  a  half,  whilst  tnat  of  the  opposite  side  weighed 
Qearly  double.  The  nerves  themselves,  as  well  as  the  bloodvessels  of 
Jie  diseased  extremity,  did  not  seem  to  be  perceptibly  altered. 

Another  cause  of  local  atrophy  is  a  deficient  supply  of  sanguineous 
9 aid.  When  any  part  is  deprived  of  its  usual  quantity  of  blood,  it 
rery  soon  becomes  enfeebled,  its  substance  is  rendered  pale  and  flabby, 

■  Traits  d'Anatomie  Pathologiqae,  t.  i.  p.  90. 
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and  it  at  last  loses  the  power  of  action,  although  ever y  other  condition 
for  its  performance  may  remain  unimpaired.  Thus  the  testicle  wastes 
after  tying  the  spermatic  artery ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremity  frequently  shrink  after  securing  the  principal 
vascular  trunk  of  the  thigh.  Atrophy  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  ossification  of  the  coronary  vessels,  and  a  case  is  recorded 
in  which  the  spleen,  from  the  obstructed  condition  of  its  artery,  was 
not  larger  than  a  filbert.  In  old  age,  as  was  before  intimated,  many 
of  the  capillaries  are  obliterated ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  to  this 
circumstance  is  owing  that  diminution  of  the  size  of  our  organs,  which 
constitutes  senile  atrophy.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the 
wasting  of  the  lung  and  heart,  from  the  accumulation  of  fluids  in  the 
pleuritic  and  pericardiac  cavities. 

Finally,  a  fourth  cause  of  atrophy  is  inflammation.  The  irritation 
excited  by  the  presence  of  biliary  concretions  in  the  gall-bladder  is 
sometimes  followed  by  complete  wasting  of  that  organ.  Hepatitis 
often  gives  rise  to  atrophy  of  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the 
liver,  and  orchitis,  especially  when  supervening  on  mumps,  is  not  un- 
frequently  succeeded  by  impotence.  How  the  lesion  is  produced,  in 
these  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  is  probable  that  the  chief 
fault  is  in  the  arterial  capillaries,  which  cease  to  perform  their  accus- 
tomed functions,  and  thus  allow  the  absorbents  to  carry  oflF  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  organic  matter. 
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FISTULES. 

Definition. — ^Difitinction  into  Complete  and  Partial. — Most  common  Situation. — ^Nomenclatare. 
— Length  and  Diameter. — External  and  Internal  Orifices. — Direction. — Lined  bj  Adventi- 
tious Organized  Membrane. — Nature  of  the  Discharge. — State  of  the  a^oining  Tissues. — 
Causes. 

A  FISTULE  is  a  narrow  track,  straight  or  tortuous,  of  variable  depth, 
having  generally  two  distinct  orifices,  lined  by  an  adventitious  mem- 
brane, and  bathed  with  a  thin,  gleety  fluid,  intermixed  with  the  natural 
contents  of  the  part,  organ,  canal,  or  cavity  affected.  The  disease, 
which  is  always  of  a  consecutive  nature,  occurs  in  diflFerent  regions  of 
the  body,  and  is  developed  under  the  influence  of  various  causes. 

Although  the  abnormal  track  has  usually  two  openings,  one  of 
which  is  superficial,  and  the  other  deep-seated,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
constantly  the  case.  Hence  the  distinction  of  fistules  into  complete 
and  partial.  The  terms  recent  and  old,  used  by  some  writers,  refer 
merely  to  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

The  lesion  may  occur  in  almost  any  situation,  but  originates  most 
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frequently  in  the  anus,  the  perineum,  the  face,  groin,  and  mamraary 
gland.  Fistule  of  the  neck,  thoracic  cavity,  the  biliary  apparatus,  the 
stomach,  colon,  and  small  bowel,  kidney,  pancreas,  and  urinary  blad- 
der is  comparatively  rare.  It  takes  place  in  both  sexes,  and  at  every 
period  of  life;  but  children  and  young  persons  suffer  much  less  fre- 
quently than  the  old  and  middle-aged. 

The  nomenclature  of  fistule  is  quite  extensive,  and  probably  more 
intricate  than  that  of  anv  other  lesion.  The  names  are  derived  either 
from  the  parts  in  which  the  abnormal  passage  is  situated,  as  anal,  peri- 
neal, broncho-pleural,  and  recto- vaginal ;  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
discharge,  as  salivary,  urinary,  and  stercoraceous. 

Fistules  vary  much  in  their  exieiiL  The  longest  tracks  are  those 
which  occur  along  the  spinal  column,  in  connection  with  psoas  abscess. 
In  this  affection  the  matter,  which  is  of  a  scrofulous  character,  generally 
points  in  the  groin,  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  or,  lastly,  in  the  ileolurabar  region,  where  it  ultimately 
escapes  by  ulcerative  absorption.  The  channel  which  is  thus  estab- 
lished varies  in  length  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  is  always  lined 
by  a  well  organized  adventitious  membrane,  which  continues  to  secrete, 
for  a  long  time,  the  same  kind  of  fluid  as  that  which  was  discharged 
in  the  first  instance.  Tracks  of  considerable  length  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  internal  organs,  as  between  the  kidney  and  lung, 
between  one  coil  of  intestine  and  another,  or  between  the  urinary 
bladder  and  the  cutaneous  surface.  In  other  situations,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  passage  is  remarkably  superficial,  being  hardly  two  or  three 
lines  from  the  surface,  or  from  the  cavity  with  which  it  communicates. 

In  their  diameter  these  anormal  tracks  are  not  less  variable  than  in 
their  length.  Sometimes  they  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  the 
finest  bristle;  while  at  other  times  they  are  sufficiently  capacious  to 
receive  a  goose-quill,  or  even  the  end  of  the  finger.  The  narrowest 
tracks  usually  occur  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  the  salivary  glands, 
the  anus,  and  the  perineum.  It  is  not  often  that  the  fistule  is  of  the 
same  uniform  diameter  throughout ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost 
always  larger  at  one  point  than  at  another. 

The  external  orifice,  generally  of  a  rounded  or  oval  shape,  may  be 
so  narrow,  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  or,  on  the 
other,  so  large  as  to  admit  the  end  of  a  probe,  a  goose-quill,  or  a 
finger.  It  may  have  sharp  and  well  defined  margins,  or  be  surrounded 
by  a  soft,  spongy,  florid  rim ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  be  depressed  or  infun- 
dibuliform.  The  number  of  external  orifices  varies  in  different  cases. 
In  general,  there  is  only  one,  or,  at  most,  two  or  three ;  but  occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  there  are  as  many  as  six  or  a  dozen.  When  the 
number  is  very  considerable  the  affected  surface  commonly  presents  a 
cribriform  appearance. 

The  internal  orifice  mav  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  external,  or  it 
may  be  smaller  or  larger.  In  its  shape  it  is  usually  irregularly 
rootided,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  found  multiple,  even  when  the 
number  of  external  openings  is  considerable. 

In  its  direction  the  passage  may  be  perfectly  straight ;  but  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  more  or  less  fiexuous,  serpentine,  oblique,  or 
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winding.  Occasionally  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  8ur&ce 
on  which  it  opens.  When  several  tracks  exist  they  often  run  together, 
and  open  by  one  common  orifice  upon  the  reservoir  with  which  they 
communicate. 

Nature. — A  fistule,  in  its  recent  state,  is  nothing  more  than  a  raw 
surface,  studded  with  granulations,  and  secreting  purulent  matter.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  ulcer,  an  open  sore,  a  solution  of  continuity,  which  must  un- 
dergo a  process  of  reparation  before  it  can  be  justly  entitled  to  its  dis- 
tinctive appellation.  The  track,  however,  soon  becomes  smooth,  and  is 
speedily  coated  with  an  adventitious  membrane,  varying  in  thickness 
from  a  mere  film  to  half  a  line,  a  line,  or  even  the  sixth  of  an  inch. 
This  new  layer,  at  first  soft  and  easily  detached,  gradually  augments 
in  density,  and  is  at  length  inseparably  united  to  the  parts  which  it 
serves  to  line.  Its  color,  like  its  consistence,  is  influenced  very  much 
by  its  age,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  secretion  or  excretion  which 
passes  over  it.  At  an  early  period  it  is  red,  pink,  or  rose ;  but  in 
cases  of  long  standing  it  is  either  white,  gray,  or  slightly  bluish.  The 
free  surface  of  the  membrane  is  smooth  and  polished ;  or  it  is  rough, 
mammillated,  or  studded  with  villi  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The 
other  surface  is  attached  by  means  of  short  cellular  substance  to  the 
parts  upon  which  it  lies.  Bands  of  lymph  sometimes  extend  from  one 
side  of  the  abnormal  channel  to  the  other,  as  in  the  bridle  stricture  of 
the  urethra ;  but  this  is  rare. 

The  membrane  above  described  is  formed  from  the  plastic  lymph  of 
the  blood,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  pyogenic  membrane  of  a 
chronic  abscess.  Around  the  anus,  in  the  perineum,  and  in  some 
other  regions,  it  bears  no  little  resemblance  to  the  mucous  tissue,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  no  follicles  and  no  distinct  epithelial  layer. 
It  is  liberally  supplied  with  vessels,  nerves,  and,  probably,  with  absorb- 
ents, is  the  seat  of  a  constant  secretion  of  gleety  or  other  matter,  and 
is  liable,  like  all  new  textures,  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 
In  ancient  cases  it  occasionally  acquires  a  dense,  fibrous,  or  even  fibro- 
cartilaginous consistence. 

The  nature  of  the  discharge  in  this  disease  varies  with  the  situation  of 
the  abnormal  passage.  In  general,  it  is  thin  and  gleety,  as  in  chronic 
gonorrhoea,  and  mingled  with  the  natural  secretions,  or  excretions  of 
the  reservoir  with  which  the  fistule  communicates.  When  the  lining 
membrane,  however,  labors  under  inflammatory  irritation,  the  dis- 
charge is  either  entirely  suspended,  or  it  is  bloody,  purulent,  or  muco- 
purulent. 

The  parts  in  which  the  abnormal  track  is  situated  are  variously 
affected.  In  some  cases  they  are  nearly  natural ;  but  in  general  they 
are  firm  and  callous,  from  the  effusion  and  organization  of  plastic 
lymph,  which,  being  often  present  in  large  quantity,  completely  obliter- 
ates the  meshes  of  the  connecting  cellular  tissue. 

Finally,  the  cames  which  give  rise  to  fistulea  are  either  mechanical 
or  vital.  To  the  first  class  belong  wounds,  contusions,  and  lacerations; 
to  the  second,  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses. 
There  is  a  variety  of  fistule  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of 
embryotic  organization.    Its  most  frequent  situation  is  the  antero- 
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lateral  part  of  tbe  neck.  Like  the  ordinary  fistale,  it  may  terminate 
in  a  cul-de-sao,  or  it  may  have  two  orifices,  of  which  the  external  is 
sometimes  scarcely  visible.  The  abnormal  passage  itself  is  usually 
very  narrow,  and  seldom  extends  beyond  two  or  three  lines  in  depth. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

TRANSFORMATIONS. 

The  Body  in  »  state  of  oonstuit  Mntation. — ^Number  of  Transformations:  the  Cellular,  Maoong, 

CntaneouB,  Fibrous,  Cartilaginous,  Osseous  and  Adipose. 

If  we  trace  the  human  body  through  the  various  stages  of  its 
existence,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  incessantly  undergoing  changes^ 
by  which  the  nutrition  of  its  elementary  constituents  is  modified, 
until  they  are  at  length  converted  into  totally  difierent  structures. 
During  infancy  and  adolescence,  entire  organs,  now  no  longer  of  any 
use  in  the  economy,  change  their  characters,  and  are  either  completely 
absorbed,  or  revert  to  their  primitive  condition.  Thus  the  thymus 
gland,  which  at  birth  is  so  large  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  which  consists  of  a  considerable 
number  of  distinct  lobes,  gradually  shrinks  into  cellular  tissue,  and 
finally,  about  the  age  of  thirty,  entirely  disappears. 

The  term  transformation  is  employed  to  designate  those  changes 
which  a  pre-existing  tissue  undergoes,  as  it  is  being  converted  into 
another  that  is  totally  different  from  it,  but  which  has  its  analogue  in 
the  animal  economy. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  number  of  transformations  is  really  very 
small,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  The  cellular.  2.  The  mucous. 
3.  The  cutaneous.  4.  The  fibrous.  5.  The  cartilaginous.  6.  The 
osseous.  7.  The  adipose.  To  each  of  these  transformations  it  will  be 
necessary  to  devote  separate  consideration ;  premising  that  they  occur 
most  frequently  in  old  age,  and  that  they  are  all  effected  under  the 
influence  of  inflammatory  irritation.  How  far  the  latter  proposition  is 
true,  will  appear  by  and  by. 

1.  The  cellular  transformation,  on  the  whole,  is  much  less  frequent 
than  some  of  the  others.  The  best  illustrations  of  it  are  to  be  found 
in  the  peritoneum,  the  adventitious  membranes,  the  gall-bladder,  and 
the  ligaments.  The  gubernaculum  also  affords  a  good  example  of  it. 
This  band,  which  is  intrusted  with  the  oflBce  of  conducting  the  testicle 
from  the  lumbar  region  to  the  scrotum,  is  of  a  fibrous  nature,  which  it 
retains  until  it  has  effected  the  purpose  of  its  creation,  when  it  gra- 
dually shrinks  into  cellular  substance.  During  its  descent,  the  organ 
in  question  likewise  drags  along  with  it  a  portion  of  peritoneum. 
This  process  forms  an  elongated  cul-de-sac,  somewhat  like  the  finger 
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of  a  glove,  which  occupies  the  inguinal  canal,  lying  in  front  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  to  which,  and  to  the  testicle,  it  closely  adheres.  When 
tne  descent  is  completed,  the  canal  is  by  degrees  closed  up,  and  the 
portion  of  peritoneum  alluded  to  degenerates  into  cellular  tissue,  whilst 
that  over  the  testicle  remains  still  a  serous  cavity. 

The  ligaments,  especially  the  capsular,  are  sometimes  converted  into 
cellular  substance.  The  metamorphosis  is  most  marked  in  young  per- 
sons aflFected  with  unreduced  luxations  of  the  hip  and  shoulder-joints. 
In  such  cases  it  is  not  rare  to  find  the  ligaments  of  a  dull  white  color, 
deprived  of  their  fibrous  arrangement,  and  transformed  into  lax  cellu- 
lar structures.  The  same  thing  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  obliterated  artery,  and  in  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder, 
when  it  is  obliged  to  suspend  its  functions  from  some  permanent  ob- 
struction of  its  excretory  duct.  The  adventitious  serous  membranes, 
particularly  the  band-like,  are  often  transformed  into  cellular  tissue, 
more  frequently  in  the  pleuritic  and  pericardiac  cavities  than  in  any 
other  situations. 

2.  Considering  the  close  connection  between  the  mucous  and  cuta- 
neous tissues,  their  similarity  of  organization  and  of  function,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  one  should  be  convertible  into  the  other.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  which  serves  to  line  the  various  outlets  of  the 
body,  it  has  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  to  repeated  fric- 
tion, and,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  transformed  into  skin,  or,  at  least,  into 
a  substance  so  nearly  resembling  it,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  difference  between  them.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  gradual,  and  requires  some  time  for  its  completion.  The 
first  thing  that  is  noticed  in  the  exposed  membrane  is  a  change  of 
color,  which  progressively  diminishes  in  intensity,  until  at  length  it 
approaches  that  of  the  external  cutaneous  surface.  Whilst  this  blanch- 
ing is  going  forward,  the  part  loses  its  accustomed  sensibility,  aug- 
ments in  thickness  and  density,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  horny 
lamella,  corresponding  with  the  epidermis.  Its  absorbing  powers  are 
also  much  lessened,  and,  instead  of  mucus,  it  pours  out  a  thin,  watery 
fluid,  analogous  to  the  cutaneous  perspiration.  This  transformation, 
however,  is  at  best  imperfect;  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  whether  it 
really  consists  of  the  same  number  of  layers  as  the  natural  skin. 

8.  The  cutaneous  texture  is  the  only  one,  it  appears  to  me,  which 
is,  strictly  speaking,  susceptible  of  the  mucous  transformation.  In 
order  to  bring  this  about,  the  process  above  described  should  be,  as  it 
were,  reversed;  that  is,  the  skin  should  be  inverted,  and  excluded 
from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Soon  after  this  is  done,  the 
epidermis  is  observed  to  drop  ofl^,  and  the  true  skin  assumes  a  deep, 
florid  aspect,  becomes  extremely  sensitive  as  well  as  somewhat  rough, 
and  deposits  a  thin,  ropy,  whitish  fluid,  in  all  respects  similar  to  mucus. 
Analogous  phenomena  are  often  witnessed  in  corpulent  persons,  espe- 
cially in  infants,  who  suffer  from  chafes  in  the  neck,  groin,  and  arm- 
pit, from  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

4.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
observing  what  is  termed  the  Jibrous  transformation.  The  tissues  most 
liable  to  be  thus  affected  are  the  cellular,  serous,  and  vascular,  together 
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with  the  muscular  and  pseudo-membranous.  In  whatever  situation  it 
occurs,  it  is  in  the  cellular  element  that  it  probably  always  begins, 
from  which  it  gradually  extends  to  and  involves  other  textures,  itis 
progress  being  slow  or  rapid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affected 
part,  and  the  intensity  of  the  exciting  cause. 

In  some  instances  this  transformation  would  seem  to  be  of  a  phy- 
siological kind,  taking  place  in  parts  that  have  ceased  to  perform  their 
functions.  Of  this  description  are  the  vessels  which  are  concerned  in 
carrying  on  the  foetal  circulation.  These  vessels,  during  intra-uterine 
Ufe,  are  of  the  same  structure  precisely  as  the  rest  of  the  vascular 
system,  of  which  they  form  so  many  appendages;  but  no  sooner  is  the 
child  detached  from  its  mother  than  they  are  rendered  useless,  and 
instead  of  continuing  hollow,  which  could  answer  no  good  purpose, 
they  are  gradually  closed,  and  converted  into  dense,  fibrous  cords,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  the  slightest  trace  of  the  original 
structure.  The  process  which  is  thus  at  work  is  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  obliterating  these  super- 
annuated vessels,  and  metamorphosing  their  tunics. 

6.  Next  to  the  osseous,  there  is  no  transformation  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  as  the  cartilaginous.  This  usually  appears  in  the  form  of 
thin  plates  or  nodules,  which  possess  many  of  the  properties,  both 
physical  and  vital,  of  the  tissue  from  which  they  obtain  their  name. 
Of  all  the  texture?,  the  subserous  cellular  seems  to  be  the  one  that  is 
most  subject  to  this  species  of  transformation.  It  is  also  frequent  in 
the  fibrous  envelops  of  the  spleen,  especially  in  the  inferior  animals, 
in  the  placenta,  the  gall-bladder,  the  parietes  of  accidental  cysts,  in 
adventitious  membranes,  and  in  the  walls  of  abscesses  and  of  tuber- 
culous excavations.  It  is  rare  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  The 
new  substance  cuts  precisely  like  a  piece  of  costal  cartilage,  and 
passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  circumjacent  cellular  tissue, 
which  is  generally  unnaturally  thick  and  indurated.  Recent  researches 
have  shown  that  it  is  generally  in  reality  devoid  of  all  the  elements 
of  cartilage.  It  mostly  consists  of  very  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and 
might,  therefore,  not  inappropriately  be  classed  with  the  fibrous  trans- 
formations. 

6.  The  most  common  transformation,  by  far,  is  the  osseous.  Al- 
though it  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  all  the  tissues,  even  the 
nervous  and  muscular,  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  it  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  cellular,  fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  cartilaginous, 
the  frequency  with  which  it  takes  place  being  in  the  order  here  enu- 
merated. The  new  substance,  which  often  bears  but  a  very  faint  re- 
semblance to  natural  bone,  makes  its  appearance  under  three  principal 
varieties  of  form,  the  lamellated,  tuberoid,  and  spicular.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  most  common.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  the  subserous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  cerebro-spinal  canal,  and  testicle, 
where  it  occasionally  forms  patches  of  considerable  size,  of  a  pale 
yellowish  color,  and  from  the  third  of  a  line  to  the  twelfth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  walls  of  accidental  serous  cysts, 
in  the  interior  of  fibrous  tumors,  in  the  thyroid  gland,  and  in  the  coats 
of  the  arteries.     When  the  patches  are  numerous,  they  sometimes 
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coalesce,  and  thus  form  a  sort  of  osseous  membrane.  In  this  manner 
I  have  often  seen  the  largest  arteries  converted  into  hard,  rigid  tabes; 
and  I  have  a  specimen  of  diseased  thyroid  gland,  which  is  redaced  to 
a  perfect  bony  shell,  the  interior  being  occupied  by  a  soft^  cretaceous 
substance. 

The  second  variety,  the  tuberoid,  is  most  common  in  the  brain,  the 
parenohymatous  organs,  and  in  the  interior  of  serous  cavities,  whether 
natural  or  accidental.  The  number  of  concretions,  although  sometimes 
considerable,  is  generally  small,  not  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen.  In  the 
lungs,  however,  as  many  as  five  or  six  hundred  have  been  found  in  a 
single  subject.  Varying  in  size  between  a  clover-seed  and  a  walnut, 
they  are  usually  about  the  volume  of  a  cherry-stone,  of  an  irr^ularly 
spherical  shape,  more  or  less  brittle,  and  of  a  pale  straw  color:  in  some 
instances,  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  a  pearly  opaline  lustre. 
Whether  occurring  alone  or  in  groups,  they  are  either  inclosed  by 
distinct  cysts,  or  they  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tissues  or 
cavities  in  which  they  are  formed. 

Instead  of  occurring  in  plates  or  granules,  the  accidental  substance 
occasionally  appears  in  the  form  of  little  spicules,  resembling  so  many 
stalactites.  Varying  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  an  inch  or  more, 
they  are  rarely  thicker  than  a  crow-quill,  and  are  most  commonly  met 
with  in  the  subserous  cellular  tissue  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in 
the  periosteum,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscles.  This 
variety,  on  the  whole,  is  much  less  frequent  than  either  of  the  other 
two. 

With  respect  to  its  consistence,  the  osseous  tissue,  if  it  be  really 
entitled  to  this  appellation,  is  subject  to  much  variety.  In  the  great 
falx  of  the  dura  mater,  I  have  frequently  found  it  as  dense  and  solid 
as  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  in  most  other  situations, 
however,  it  is  much  softer,  and  often  remarkably  brittle.  Chemically 
examined,  it  is  found,  like  the  natural  osseous  tissue,  to  be  composed 
of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  in  combination  with  animal 
matter.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  constituents  are  extremely 
variable,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  of  them  is  totally 
absent.  In  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  so  termed  osseous  trans- 
formation  does  not  present  the  usual  uniform  characters  of  true  bone. 
It  is  rather  a  calcareous  degeneration,  or  a  deposit  of  chalky  particles, 
with  an  absence  of  the  natural  elements  of  bone.  This  is  especially 
observed  in  the  ossification  of  arteries,  and  in  that  of  the  valves  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  it  is  also  seen  in  the  parietes  of  serous  cysts. 
At  other  times  the  character  of  the  ossified  parts,  even  in  the  struc- 
tures mentioned,  is  that  of  imperfect  bone.  A  transformation  pre- 
senting the  well-marked  minute  features  of  osseous  tissue  is  seen  in 
the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane,  and,  in  advancing  age,  in 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  joints.  In  fibrous  tumors,  sheaths,  and 
cellular  tissue  bone  is  generally  not  very  perfectly  formed. 

When  ossification  takes  place  in  the  above  structures,  it  will  be 
found  to  present  a  series  of  successive  stages,  corresponding  to  those 
observed  in  the  ossification  of  parts  of  the  foetal  skeleton.  The  first 
change  which  this  substance  experiences  is  a  diminution  of  its  natural 
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iraDsparency,  aooompaaied  with  a  slight  degree  of  thickening  of  the 
party  and  a  deposition  of  turbid,  cream-like  matter,  which  is  diffused 
through  its  areolar  texture.  As  the  morbid  process  advances,  the  part 
becomes  more  and  more  opaque,  is  rendered  fiexible  and  elastic,  assumes 
a  grayish  color,  and  grates  under  the  scalpel.  It  is  now  distinctly  fibro- 
cartilaginous; it  is  next  converted  into  cartilage,  and  finally  into  bone, 
the  particles  of  osseous  matter  being  deposited  at  different  points, 
which  gradually  augment  in  diameter,  and  at  length,  running  into  each 
other,  thus  completely  change  the  primitive  character  of  the  part. 
The  period  required  for  the  perfection  of  each  of  these  changes  can- 
not be  determined. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  process  which  nature  ordinarily  employs 
to  accomplish  this  transformation;  I  say  ordinarily,  for  there  are 
cases,  as  every  one  knows,  in  which  the  process  is  much  less  compli- 
cated, and  in  which  the  osseous  matter  is  deposited  without  any  ante- 
cedent alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  part. 

Accidental  ossification  is  frequently  witnessed  in  old  age.  There 
are  very  few  persons,  beyond  the  fiftieth  year,  in  whom  the  arteries, 
together  with  the  costal  and  laryngeal  cartilages,  are  not  thus  affected. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  directly  chargeable  to  inflammation,  sometimes  of 
an  acute,  but  mostly  of  a  chronic  nature.  The  ossification  of  the 
pleura  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  of  the  vaginal  tunic  in  old  hydroceles, 
and  of  the  arachnoid  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  is  justly  referable  to 
this  cause  and  to  no  other.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  ossification  of 
the  periosteum  daring  the  formation  of  callus,  of  the  walls  of  old 
abscesses,  and  the  linings  of  tubercular  excavations  of  the  lun^s. 

7.  The  most  remarkable  transformation,  perhaps,  of  all,  is  the  adi- 
poae^  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  tissues  are  seen  to 
undergo  a  real  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  a  true  replacement  of  tissue  by  oil.  By  some  the  alteration  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  essentially  in  the  superaddition  of  fatty  matter  to  the 
existing  tissues,  whilst  others  consider  it  as  the  result  of  a  true  trans- 
formation, the  same  in  principle  as  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous. 
Whatever  doubts  may  still  exist  upon  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that 
both  views  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct.  At  all  events,  my  own 
observations  have  fully  convinced  me  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
fiitty  matter  is  literally  infiltrated  into  the  interstices  of  the  different 
organs,  imparting  to  them  a  greasy  color  and  consistence.  On  the 
other  hano,  I  am  equally  certain  that  a  transformation,  properly  so 
called,  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  different  structures,  especially  in 
the  liver,  kidneys,  pancreas,  heart,  and  muscles,  parts  in  which  it  is 
most  frequently  witnessed.  An  organ  that  is  thus  affected  is  generally 
of  a  pale  straw-color,  is  diminished  rather  than  increased  in  consistence, 
is  easily  torn,  receives  the  impression  of  the  finger,  greases  the  scalpel 
which  is  used  in  cutting  it,  is  of  lighter  specific  gravity  than  in  the 
natural  state,  and  contains  from  one-third  to  one-half  its  own  weight  of 
yellow  concrete  oil.  Such  being  the  changes  which  ordinarily  attend 
this  transformation,  the  question  next  presents  itself,  how  are  they 
brought  about  ?  In  the  liver  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  will  be  shown 
in  another  place,  this  degeneration  can  often  be  produced  at  will, 
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simply  by  subjecting  them  to  rest  ia  a  dark  apartment,  and  craramiog 
their  stomachs  with  rich,  stimulating  food,  which,  by  creating  obstruc- 
tion in  the  portal  circle,  in  all  probability  induces  inflammation  in  the 
hepatic  tissues.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  occasionally  connected 
with  general  hypertrophy  of  the  adipose  tissue,  and  instances  are 
observed  in  which  it  appears  to  depend  upon  the  want  of  exercise 
of  the  affected  part.  The  latter  opinion  is  entitled  to  consideration 
chiefly  from  what  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities  of 
old  persons  who  have  long  labored  under  paralysis.  In  such  cases, 
the  muscles  often  assume  a  pale  color,  are  remarkably  soft  and  flaccid, 
and  exude  a  clear,  oily  fluid  on  pressure,  their  fibres,  however,  re- 
maining perfectly  distinct.  But  are  these  efiects  really  attributable  to 
the  repose  in  which  these  parts,  under  the  circumstances  referred  to, 
are  placed  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  philosophical,  in  the  absence  of 
more  satisfactory  evidence,  to  conclude  that  something  was  due  to  the 
want  of  nervous  influence,  and  to  the  altered  state  of  the  circulation 
thence  arising?  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  feel  disposed  to  think  that  the 
transformation  in  question  is  uniformly  the  result  of  a  low  and  imper- 
ceptible grade  of  inflammatory  irritation.  The  subject,  however,  re- 
quires further  investigation. 
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The  term  pneumatosis  is  employed  to  designate  a  class  of  affections 
which  consist  in  the  introduction,  development,  accumulation,  or  ex- 
halation of  air,  gas,  wind,  or  aeriform  fluids  in  the  various  organs, 
tissues  and  cavities  of  the  body.  Collections  of  this  kind  were  noticed 
by  diflerent  observers  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  profession,  and 
are  much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  They  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  exhibit  much  variety  as  to  degree  and 
extent,  give  rise  to  very  serious  and  sometimes  even  fatal  effects,  and 
are  frequently  so  obscure  in  their  character  as  to  be  mistaken  for  other 
affections. 

Various  epithets,  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  anatomical  name 
of  the  affected  organ,  tissue,  or  cavity,  have  long  been  employed  to 
designate  these  gasiform  collections.  Thus,  when  the  disease  is  seated 
in  the  chest,  it  is  denominated  pneumo-thorax ;  in  the  abdomen,  tym- 
panitis; in  the  uterus,  physometra;   in  the  heart-bag,  pneumo-peri- 
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cardium ;  in  the  scrotam  and  vaginal  tunic,  penumatocele ;  in  the  general 
cellular  tissue,  emphysema. 

The  /orm  in  which  the  effused  air  or  gas  appears  is  liable  to  con- 
siderable diversity,  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  nature  of  the  part 
affected.  In  the  cellular  substance  it  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
tumor,  not  prominent  and  circumscribed,  but  more  or  less  diffused, 
soft,  elastic,  and  emitting  a  peculiar  crepitating  or  crackling  sound 
on  pressure.  In  the  lung,  where  it  constitutes  one  variety  of  emphy- 
sema, it  occurs  in  narrow,  bluish  bands,  or  patches,  from  a  line  to  half 
an  inch  or  even  an  inch  in  breadth.  When  the  aeriform  fluid  escapes 
into  the  cellular  structure  between  the  pleura  and  the  lung  it  forms 
movable  vesicles,  blebs  or  bubbles,  of  a  whitish,  pearly  appearance, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  currant  or  small  bead.  Similar  phenomena 
take  place  in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  in  the  cellular  tissue  between 
the  pia*  mater  and  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  submucous  cellular  sub- 
stance of  the  intestinal  tube.  In  the  first  of  these  situations  the  air 
usually  forms  a  congeries  of  transparent  vesicles,  which  are  rendered 
beautifully  distinct  by  their  contrast  with  the  blood  which  not  unfre- 
quently  separates  them  partially  from  each  other.  In  the  serous 
membranes  the  fluid  is  either  extensively  diffused,  or  it  is  confined  by 
bands  of  plastic  lymph  to  particular  portions  of  these  sacs,  forming, 
so  to  speak,  circumscribed  windy  bags. 

In  its  extent  the  accumulation  may  vary  from  a  few  globules  to  many 
cubic  inches.  In  the  splanchnic  cavities,  particularly  that  of  the  abdo- 
men, it  may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  very  serious  distension  of  the 
walls  by  which  they  are  inclosed,  or  of  the  organs  which  are  contained 
in  them.  The  bowels  are  sometimes  puffed  out  many  times  beyond 
their  natural  dimensions ;  their  muscular  fibres  are  paralyzed ;  the 
function  of  defecation  is  suspended;  and  life  is  destroyed  by  the 
effects  of  the  compression  of  the  diaphragm  and  adjoining  viscera. 
In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  the  quantity  of  effused  fluid  is 
sometimes  very  great,  extending  over  an  entire  limb,  one  side  of  the 
trunk,  or  even  the  entire  body.  In  the  lung,  submucous  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  bloodvessels,  the  development  is  generally  very  small,  some- 
times hardly  perceptible.  Considerable  quantities  of  gas  are  occasion- 
ally collected  in  the  uterus,  in  the  cellular  substance  of  a  mortified 
limb,  and  in  the  interior  of  a  sphacelated  hernia. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  aeriform  fluid  are  influ- 
enced by  a  number  of  circumstances,  of  which  the  most  important  are, 
the  period  during  which  it  is  retained  in  the  system,  the  absence  or 
presence  of  disease  in  the  part  affected,  and  the  nature  of  the  concomi- 
tant effusion,  whether  this  be  serous,  purulent,  or  bloody,  alone,  or  in 
a  state  of  combination.  In  the  lungs  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
where  the  extravasation  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  some  injury, 
the  fluid  is  generally  inodorous,  perfectly  transparent,  and  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  the  atmosphere  from  which  it  is  originally  derived. 
In  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  in  the  uterus,  in  certain  abscesses,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  often  remarkably  fetid,  and 
charged  with  various  kinds  of  gases — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid — the  relative  proportions  of  which  vary  much  in  differ- 
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ent  cases  and  in  different  circumstances.  When  the  hydrogen  predomi- 
nates the  fluid  may  be  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it  as  to  be  in- 
flammable; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  great  redundancy 
of  carbonic  acid,  it  may  be  incapable  of  sustaining  combustion,  and 
readily  extinguish  a  lighted  taper.  In  the  alimentary  tube  the  fluid 
frequently  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  same  substance  occasionally  exists,  though  more  sparingly,  in 
the  gaseous  accumulations  of  the  uterus,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peri- 
toneum. The  air  which  is  developed  in  scrofulous  abscesses  is  some- 
times remarkably  fetid,  probably  from  the  same  cause. 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  caicses  by  which  they  are  produced, 
and  the  morbid  condition  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  developedi 
aeriform  accumulations  may  arise  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  under  very 
different  circumstances.  Hence  the  several  kinds  of  pneumatosis  may 
with  great  propriety  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  1.'  Pneu- 
matosis from  the  presence  of  a  wound,  laceration,  or  perforation ;  2. 
Pneumatosis  from  the  operation  of  chemical  agents ;  3.  Pneumatosis 
from  exhalation,  or  the  influence  of  a  true  vital  process. 

1.  Pneumatosis  from  external  injury  is  most  frequently  noticed  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  where  it  sometimes  occupies  a  great 
extent  of  surface,  and  forms,  as  was  previously  intimated,  a  soft,  elastic 
swelling,  emitting  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  on  pressure.  The  air, 
in  consequence  of  the  permeable  nature  of  the  structure  in  which  it  is 
lodged,  may  be  readily  pushed  from  one  place  to  another,  and  often 
travels  with  great  rapidity  to  points  very  remote  from  the  one  origin- 
ally aflfected.  Whether  it  experiences  any  changes  in  its  chemical  or 
physical  properties  in  its  passage,  or  during  its  sojourn,  our  informa- 
tion does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  Another  form  of  this  variety 
of  pneumatosis  occurs  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  usually  from  the 
rupture  of  the  air-cells,  and  the  consequent  difilision  of  the  atmo- 
sphere through  the  connecting  cellular  substance.  The  appearance 
which  the  extravasatcd  fluid  presents  here  has  been  already  pointed 
out.  The  air  may  remain  in  its  original  situation,  or  it  may  escape 
into  the  mediastinal  cavity,  and  thence  spread  over  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  neck,  head,  and  upper  extremities.  To  the  same  class  of  affec- 
tions belong  the  collections  of  aeriform  fluids  in  the  pleuritic  cavity, 
from  the  ulceration  of  a  bronchial  tube.  On  this  occurrence,  which  is 
by  no  means  unfrequent,  the  air  rushes  into  the  cavity  in  question, 
where,  if  there  be  no  adhesions  of  the  contiguous  serous  surfaces,  or 
considerable  accumulation  of  serum,  pus,  or  lymph,  it  may  lead  to  se- 
vere compression  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  and  so  cause  great  embar- 
rassment in  the  respiratory  function.  In  perforation  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  whether  occasioned  by  a  wound  or  by  ulcerative  absorption,  large 
quantities  of  air  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
producing  more  or  less  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  hollow,  drum- 
like sound  on  percussion. 

Finally,  the  air  mav  be  introduced  directly  from  without  through 
the  natural  inlets  of  the  body,  as  the  intestinal  tube,  the  vagina,  and 
the  uterus.  A  considerable  quantity  of  air  constantly  finds  its  way 
into  the  stomach  along  with  our  alimentary  substances,  and  it  is  well 
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known  that  many  individaals  possess  the  faculty  of  swallowing  this 
flnid  at  pleasure.  In  the  vagiua,  air  may  be  drawn  up  into  this  tube 
while  in  a  relaxed  state,  ana  afterwards  explode  with  a  considerable 
noise.  The  air  may  be  retained  for  some  time,  or  it  may  pass  off  soon 
after  it  has  collected;  it  may  be  confined  to  the  vagina,  or  it  may  as- 
cend into  the  uterus,  especially  if  the  orifice  and  neck  of  that  organ 
are  unobstructed.  Well-marked  and  even  large  accumulations  of  air 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  urinary  bladder,  probably  from  the 
direct  introduction  of  the  fluid  through  the  urethra,  though  it  may  be 
difficult,  especially  in  the  male,  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
effected. 

2.  The  second  class  of  causes,  capable  of  producing  pneumatosis,  are 
of  a  chemical  nature.  Of  this,  the  best  examples  are  afforded  by  the 
uterus  and  vagina,  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  some  extraneous 
substance,  either  solid,  semi-solid,  or  liquid,  as  a  piece  of  placenta,  a 
portion  of  the  foetal  membranes,  a  blighted  ovum,  a-  clot  of  blood,  a 
mass  of  lymph  or  mucus,  or  the  menstrual  fluid.  Whenever  any  sub- 
stance of  this  kind  is  prevented  from  passing  ofl^  from  the  want  of 
expulsive  power  of  the  womb,  or  the  existence  of  some  mechanical 
obstacle  at  the  mouth  or  neck  of  that  organ,  it  must  necessarily  un- 
dergo putrefactive  decomposition,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  extrication 
of  gas  or  air,  usually  more  or  less  fetid  in  its  character,  and  sometimes 
even  inflammable.  The  quantity  of  gas  evolved  may  be  very  con- 
siderable, or  so  trifling  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  the  process 
upon  which  its  elimination  depends  may  continue  in  operation  for 
several  weeks,  months,  and  even  years. 

Very  considerable  accumulations  of  gas  sometimes  take  place  from 
the  partial  decomposition  of  sero-purulent  fluids.  This  phenomenon 
is  most  frequently  noticed  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  as  a  complication  of 
chronic  plenritis;  but  may  also  occur  in  the  pericardium,  peritoneum, 
and  even  in  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle.  To  the  same  class  of 
affections  may  be  referred  the  aeriform  fluids  met  with  in  scrofulous 
abscesses  and  in  the  sero-purulent  collections  of  the  larger  joints, 
particularly  that  of  the  knee. 

Another  good  example  of  this  class  of  causes  is  afforded  by  what 
occurs  in  mortification.  No  sooner  is  a  part,  in  a  high  state  of  in- 
flammation, deprived  of  its  vitality  than  it  yields  to  the  influence  of 
the  physical  agents  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Decomposition  is 
speedily  set  up,  and  gas,  usually  of  a  highly  offensive  character,  con- 
tinues to  be  evolved  until  nature  succeeds  in  casting  off'  the  slough. 
This  variety  of  pneumatosis  is  frequently  observed  in  sphacelated 
hernia,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  in  mortification  of  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum. 

The  aeriform  fluids  which  are  developed  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
are  generally  produced  under  the  influence  of  chemical  decomposition. 
The  food  of  man  is  extremely  various  in  its  nature,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  a  vast  number  of  articles,  both  vegetable  and  animal;  and 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  gas  which  is  extricated  during 
digestion  and  the  sojourn  of  the  refuse  matter  in  the  intestinal  tube, 
should  often  deviate  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  normal  standard. 
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Van  Helmont  long  ago  ascertained  that  the  air  contained  in  the  large 
bowel  is  not  unfrequently  inflammable,  while  that  in  the  stomach  and 
small  bowel  rarely,  if  ever,  possesses  this  property.  The  experiments 
of  Jurine,  Magendie,  and  Chevreul,  show  that  the  gas  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  a  state  of  health,  is  composed  of  azote,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  of  which  generally  exists  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  colon  and  rectum,  where  there  is  also  frequently  a 
small  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  What  changes,  if  any,  this 
fluid  experiences  when  there  is  derangement  of  the  digestive  function, 
has  not  been  determined.  We  only  know  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  often  evolved  in  immense  quantities,  and  with  a  rapidity 
truly  astonishing. 

8.  It  has  been  contended,  thirdly,  that  the  extrication  of  air,  gas, 
or  aeriform  fluid,  is  occasionally  the  result  of  viial  causes,  or,  in  ouier 
words,  of  a  process  of  secretion  not  unlike  that  of  serosity,  lymph,  or 
pus.  It  is  undeniable  that  pneumatosis  often  takes  place  in  situations, 
and  under  circumstances,  which  altogether  preclude  the  idea  of  its 
being  derived  in  any  other  manner.  The  occasional  existence  of 
pneumo-thorax,  of  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance, 
of  pneumo-pericardium,  of  physometra,  and  of  pneumatosis  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  has  been  attested  by  numerous  pathologists.  John 
Hunter,  in  his  observations  on  digestion,  long  ago  asserted,  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  "  air  is  either  formed  from  the  blood,  or  let 
loose  by  some  action  of  the  vessels,  both  naturally,  and  from  disease;" 
and  he  has  adduced  the  generation  of  wind  within  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  living  organs  of 
separating  gaseous  fluids  from  the  blood.  Since  the  time  of  this 
illustrious  physiologist,  numerous  observations  and  experiments  have 
been  published,  strongly  corroborative,  if  not,  in  fact,  conclusive,  of 
this  view  of  the  subject.  Krimer  states  that,  having  exposed  the 
aorta  of  an  animal  whose  circulation  had  been  previously  rendered 
exceedingly  languid  by  the  free  use  of  digitalis,  he  includea  a  portion 
of  it,  entirely  emptied  of  its  contents,  between  two  ligatures,  and  on 
opening  it  some  time  afterwards  found  it  full  of  air.  Similar  results 
may  bo  produced  by  tying  a  loop  of  intestine.  Gendrin*  ascertained 
that,  if  inflammation  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  bowel  be  excited  by 
the  application  of  diluted  ammonia,  boiling  water,  or  alcohol,  and  the 
part  isolated  by  ligatures,  the  inclosed  portion  will  be  found,  on  the 
subsequent  day,  in  two  cases  out  of  five,  to  be  distended  by  an  inodor- 
ous gasiform  fluid.  Similar  experiments  have  been  performed,  with 
the  same  results,  by  Sebastian,  Siemens,  and  other  pathologists. 

The  effects  which  gasiform  accumulations  exert  upon  the  surround- 
ing structures  vary  very  much  according  to  their  extent  and  situation. 
In  the  alimentary  tube,  where  they  are  more  common  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  they  often  give  rise  to  serious  inconvenience, 
and  sometimes  even  to  loss  of  life.  One  of  their  earliest  effects  here 
is  debility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  may  finally  end  in  complete 
paralysis,  followed  by  excessive  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  ina- 

I  Hist.  Anat.  des  Inflammations,  1. 1.  p.  582. 
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bility  to  evacuate  the  feces.  When  the  accumulation  is  excessive,  or 
protracted,  the  coats  of  the  canal  may  become  softened  and  even 
lacerated;  an  occurrence  of  which  many  examples  are  on  record. 
Large  collections  of  gas  occasionally  take  place  in  the  bowels  from  the 
presence  of  organic  disease,  spasmodic  stricture,  or  hardened  feces ; 
and  in  such  cases  death  may  happen  from  over-distension  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  producing  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  arrest  respiration. 

In  the  pleural  sac  the  effused  fluid  may  not  only  compress  the  lung, 
but  even  displace  the  heart.  When  the  pericardium  is  distended,  the 
contained  organ  will  necessarily  suffer  more  or  less  functional  dis- 
turbance, though  the  air  is  probably  in  most  cases  speedily  absorbed. 
In  the  uterus  the  accumulation  of  gaseous  fluid  may  be  mistaken  for 
pregnancy,  since  it  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  and  sometimes  even  to  considerable  swelling  of  the  mam- 
mary glands.  In  general  emphysema  the  movements  of  the  body  are 
impeded,  and  the  patient  occasionally  perishes  from  the  pressure 
excited  by  the  eflfiised  fluid  upon  the  vital  organs. 

Pneumatosis  may  occur  in  several  situations  at  the  same  time,  or,  as 
itjeaves  one  part  of  the  body,  it  may  make  its  appearance  in  another. 
It  may  exist  as  a  separate  and  independent  affection,  or  it  may  be 
complicated  with  other  diseases,  of  which  irritation  and  inflammation, 
with  the  various  products  of  the  latter,  are  the  most  common. 

Spontaneous  pneumatosis  may  occur  in  both  sexes,  and  at  any 
period  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  in  women,  about,  or  soon  after,  the 
decline  of  the  menses.  Various  diseases  predispose  to  it  and  persons 
of  a  weak,  nervous  habit  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  it  than  such 
as  are  strong  and  robust.  The  affection  may  be  developed  with  great 
rapidity,  but  generally  takes  place  gradually,  and  may  last  for  a  num- 
ber of  hours,  several  days,  or  even  a  much  longer  period.  In  some 
instances  the  generation  of  gas  assumes  an  intermittent  type,  recurring 
in  regular  paroxysms  once  every  twenty-four  hours,  or  once  every 
other  day,  like  an  intermittent  fever.  There  seems  occasionally  to  be 
a  sort  o{  Jlalulent  diathesis ;  that  is,  the  patient  suffers  habitually  from 
windy  accumulations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so  that  he  seldom 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  entirely  free  from  colicky  pains.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  that  pneumatosis  may  be  hereditary,  but  of  this  we 
have  no  positive  evidence. 

Finally,  the  effused  air  may  be  discharged  as  fast  as  it  is  extricated ; 
remain  for  some  time,  and  then  escape ;  or  be  retained  permanently, 
as  it  were,  and  give  rise  to  the  bad  effects  already  pointed  out.  Un- 
der favorable  circumstances  it  may  be  absorbed,  particularly  when  it 
is  diffused  through  the  cellular  substance. 
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Most  common  Sitaation. — ^Not  peculiar  to  the  Haman  Snl^ect. — ^Number,  Site,  and  Form.— 
Structure  and  Varieties. — ^Vesicular,  Fibrous,  Yasonlar,  and  Granular. — Mmj  degeneiaU  it 
different  ways.— Period  of  Life  most  liable  to  their  Formation. — ^Effects  on  contignous  Stns- 
tures. — True  Character. — Are  always  covered  by  a  Mucous  Membrane. 

A  POLYPE  is  a  morbid  growth,  organized,  vascular,  and  presenting 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  pendulous  tumor,  more  or  less  firm,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg,  varying  in  structure  and  other  pro- 
perties in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  generally  attached  by  a  short 
neck  or  pedicle  to  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane.  The  term  is 
of  Greek  derivation,  and  was  no  doubt  originally  employed  on  co- 
count  of  the  resemblance  which  this  excrescence  was  supposed  to 
bear  to  certain  zoophytes.  It  is  evidently  not  very  appropriate,  but 
as  its  import  is  fully  understood  by  pathologists  it  would  only  oocasion 
confusion  to  change  it. 

Although  all  parts  of  the  mucous  system,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  gall-bladder,  the  ureters,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  are  liable 
to  these  growths,  yet  there  are  some  in  which  they  are  more  frequently 
observed  than  in  others.  Their  most  common  situation  is  unques- 
tionably the  nose;  next  in  order  is  the  uterus;  then  comes  the  maxil- 
lary sinus;  then  the  rectum;  and,  finally,  the  vagina.  In  the  aliment« 
ary  canal,  apart  from  the  portion  of  it  just  specified,  they  are  most 
frequent  in  the  pharynx  and  the  colon.  They  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  the 
gums,  external  ear,  urinary  bladder,  lachrymal  sac,  urethra,  and  vulva; 
but  their  occurrence  here  is  extremely  rare. 

Polypes  are  not  peculiar  to  the  human  subject.  They  have  been 
noticed  in  a  number  of  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  the  horse, 
ass,  cow,  and  dog,  in  which  their  occurrence  is  by  no  means  infrequent. 
Their  most  common  situation  in  these  quadrupeds,  as  in  man,  is  the 
nose,  uterus,  and  maxillary  sinus. 

The  number  of  these  bodies  is  much  influenced  by  their  structure, 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  developed.  The 
harder  varieties  are  almost  always  solitary,  while  the  softer  are  fre- 
quently multiple,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  occur  in  groups  or  clus- 
ters, to  the  number  sometimes  of  six  or  even  a  dozen.  Cases,  indeed, 
have  been  recorded  in  which  there  were  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty. 
This,  however,  is  rare.  The  nose  is  the  part  in  which  they  are  most 
i^merous,  though  even  here  there  is  often  not  more  than  one.    In  the 
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Uterus,  maxillary  sinus,  vagina,  and  alimentary  canal ;  in  fact,  in  most  of 
the  situations  above  specified  they  are  usually  solitary.  In  the  rectum, 
however,  as  many  as  four  have  been  observed  in  the  same  subject,  and 
in  the  vagina  they  are  sometii»es  quite  numerous.  Tumors  of  this 
kind  occasionally  co-exist  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
in  the  nose  and  uterus. 

In  their  size  polypes  vary  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  almond,  a 
walnut,  and  even  the  fist.  The  soft  varieties  are  usually  much  smaller 
than  the  hard,  which  now  and  then  acquire  an  enormous  volume.  In 
the  uterus  a  fibrous  polype  has  been  known  to  be  as  large  as  a  child's 
head,  or  to  measure  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  length  by  six  or 
eight  in  breadth.  In  the  nasal  fossa,  where  they  must  necessarily  be 
coqiparatively  small,  they  frequently  extend  down  into  the  pharynx, 
depressing  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and  touching  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
In  the  uterus  they  gradually  pass  into  the  vagina,  and  ultimately  pro- 
trude at  the  vulva,  from  which  they  may  descend  many  inches  between 
the  thighs.  In  the  stomach  they  have  been  found  more  than  eight 
inches  in  length  by  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  maxillary 
sinus,  notwithstanding  the  firm  and  resisting  character  of  its  walls, 
they  often  acquire  an  immense  size,  especially  when  of  a  malignant 
nature. 

The  form  of  these  vegetations,  like  their  number,  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  by  the  pressure 
which  is  exerted  upon  them  by  the  surrounding  structures.  In  the 
nose  and  uterus  they  are  generally  conical  or  globular,  with  a  tolerably 
distinct  pedicle,  while  in  many  other  parts,  as  the  stomach,  pharynx, 
and  bowels,  they  are  cylindrical,  or  of  the  shape  of  a  leech  or  earth- 
worm. In  the  maxillary,  frontal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses  they  become 
usually  pretty  accurately  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  in  which 
they  are  developed,  whatever  may  have  been  their  original  appear- 
ance. In  a  uterine  polype  in  my  private  collection,  the  tumor  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  a  mushroom ;  the  pedicle,  which  completely 
closes  the  orifice  of  the  organ,  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  terminates 
in  a  bulbous  expansion,  nearly  fifteen  lines  in  diameter.  When 
of  a  globular  figure,  the  polype  commonly  adheres  by  a  tolerably 
broad  base ;  but  if  conical  or  cylindroid,  it  is  almost  always  provided 
with  a  well-marked  pedicle,  narrow  neck,  or  footstalk,  which  is  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  even  two  inches  in  length  by  several  lines 
in  diameter,  rounded,  and  often  of  unequal  thickness  in  difierent  por- 
tions of  its  extent.  Sometimes  the  pedicle  is  very  much  elongated, 
constituting  what  some  of  the  French  writers  have  denominated  the 
"pendulous  polype."  Occasionally,  two  or  three  tumors  grow  from  a 
single  stalk,  and  in  some  instances,  though  they  are  rare,  the  free  ex 
tremity  of  the  polype  has  a  bifid,  grooved,  fissured,  knobby,  or  tuber 
culated  arrangement. 

In  relation  to  their  structure^  polypes  may  be  referred  to  four  prin- 
cipal species,  the  vesicular,  fibrous,  vascular,  and  granular.  To  these 
some  writers  have  added  several  others,  as  the  sarcomatous,  lardace- 
ous,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  and  mixed ;  such  a  distinction,  however,  is 
obviously  improper,  inasmuch  as  all  these  formations  are  the  result 
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entirely  of  secondary  changes,  produced  in  these  bodies  by  irritation, 
diseased  action,  or  perverted  nutrition. 

The  vesicular^  gelatinoid,  or  cellular  polype  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  nose,  though  it  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  other 
mucous  cavities.  It  is  of  a  soft,  spongy  consistence,  homogeneous, 
frequently  semi-transparent,  and  usually  of  a  grayish,  yellowish,  violet, 
or  pale  greenish  color.  The  surface  of  the  tumor  may  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  uniform,  but  more  commonly  it  is  somewhat  rough,  lobo- 
lated,  or  divided  into  ridges ;  vessels,  sometimes  of  considerable  length 
and  volume,  often  ramify  over  it  in  different  directions,  without  appa- 
rently entering  its  interior.  This  variety  of  polype  occurs  either 
singly  or  in  clusters,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  loose  delicate  cellular 
tissue.  When  punctured,  a  yellowish,  whitish,  or  lactescent  sergsitj 
escapes,  slightly  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids,  and  whico, 
when  examined  microscopically,  shows  nucleated  cells  lying  in  a  trans- 
parent or  slightly  granular  blastema.  Its  form,  which  is  commonly 
conical  or  globular,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  cavity  in  which  it  is 
situated ;  it  is  generally  supported  by  a  well-marked  neck  or  pedicle; 
grows  with  considerable  rapidity;  is  devoid  of  sensibility;  readily 
breaks  under  pressure ;  and  is  always  hygrometric,  expanding  when 
the  atmosphere  is  moist,  and  decreasing  when  it  is  dry.  The  vesicular 
polype  bears  no  little  resemblance,  both  in  its  color  and  consistence, 
to  the  common  oyster,  or  a  lump  of  hardened  jelly.  When  extirpated 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  reproduced. 

T\ie  fibrous  polype  is  so  named  from  its  structure,  which  strongly 
resembles  that  of  a  fibrous  tumor.  Its  most  common  seat  is  the  nteros, 
but  it  likewise  occurs  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  in  the  nose,  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and,  perhaps,  also,  in  some  of  the  other  mucous  passages. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  extreme  firmness  of  its  texture,  which  equak 
that  of  tendon,  fibrous  membrane,  or  even  fibro-cartilage.  It  exhibits 
a  faintly  striated,  linear,  or  thread-like  arrangement,  and  is  composed 
of  distinct  filaments,  which  interlace  with  each  other  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  inclose  a  glutinous  substance,  the  quantity  of  which  is 
usually  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  density  of  the  morbid  mass.  A 
polype  of  this  kind  is  more  or  less  elastic,  slightly,  if  at  all,  com- 
pressible, opaque,  and  of  a  pale  reddish,  lilac,  or  grayish  color.  Some- 
times it  has  a  marbled  or  mottled  appearance,  and  occasionally  it  is 
almost  as  white  as  a  fibrous  membrane.  It  is  generally  supported  by 
a  tolerably  broad  base,  instead  of  a  narrow,  rounded  pedicle;  possesses 
very  little  or  no  sensibility ;  has  few  bloodvessels ;  is  covered  by  a 
reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  grows  very  tardily,  though  it 
often  acquires  a  large  bulk ;  and  is  much  more  apt  than  the  other 
species  to  degenerate  into  malignant  disease.  Different  sections  of  it 
often  exhibit  different  structures,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  is  found  to 
contain  one  or  more  cavities,  which  are  either  empty,  or  filled  with 
grumous  blood,  milky  fluid,  gelatinous  matter,  or  fat  and  hair.  The 
fibrous  polype  always  occurs  singly ;  never  in  groups  or  clusters,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  vesicular  and  granular. 

The  third  species  of  polype  is  the  vascular^  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  vesicular  and  fibrous,  is  extremely  rare.    It  is  occasionally 
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found  in  the  nose  and  maxillary  sinus,  but  is  most  common  in  the 
rectum,  external  ear,  vagina,  and  uterus.  It  is  of  a  soft  spongy  con- 
sistence, bleeds  readily  when  touched  or  irritated,  and  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  vessels,  which,  intersecting  each  other  in 
difierent  directions,  are  supported  by  a  cellular  tissue  in  varying 
quantity  and  forms  of  development,  and  surrounded  by  a  delicate 
mucous  membrane.  Its  color  is  usually  florid,  deep  rea,  or  purple, 
especially  when  it  is  handled,  compressed,  or  exposed  to  the  air.  In 
its  size  it  varies  from  that  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  hickory >nut,  a  hen's 
egg,  or  even  a  moderate-sized  fist.  It  rarely,  however,  acquires  much 
bulk ;  and  its  growth,  notwithstanding  its  vascularity,  is  usually  slow, 
80  that  a  number  of  years  may  elapse  before  it  leaos  to  much  incon- 
venience. 

The  vascular  polype  is  generally  attached  by  a  small  pedicle,  and  is 
almost  always  of  a  conical,  globular,  or  ovoidal  form.  A  tolerably 
Uurge  artery,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  moderate-sized  veins,  usually 
passes  along  the  pedicle,  and  ramifies  through  the  substance  of  the 
tumor,  which  it  pervades  in  every  possible  direction.  Hence  it  is 
usually  erectile  during  life,  and  more  or  less  flaccid  after  death. 

The  granuUxT  polype,  probably  the  least  frequent  of  any,  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  uterus,  tnough  it  also  occurs  in  the  nasal  fossae,  the  larynx, 
and  the  urinary  bladder.  Appearing  almost  always  in  clusters,  which 
are  sometimes  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  it  varies 
in  size  between  a  currant  and  a  grape,  and  is  suspended  by  a  rounded, 
delicate  pedicle,  often  not  thicker  than  a  hempen  thread,  and  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length.  It  is  of  a  pale  rose,  whitish, 
or  grayish  color,  homogeneous,  granular,  soft,  inelastic,  and  looking, 
when  cut,  somewhat  like  glandular  flesh,  the  incision  being  occa- 
sionally followed  by  the  exudation  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  serous 
fluid.  The  polype  is  very  easily  detached  from  the  surface  on  which 
it  grows;  is  covered  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  membrane;  increases 
very  slowly  in  size ;  and  is  apt,  if  repeatedly  irritated,  to  take  on 
malignant  action.  No  vessels  are  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  and, 
unless  ulcerated,  or  otherwise  diseased,  it  does  not  evince  any  sensi- 
bility. 

The  different  forms  of  polypous  tumors,  of  which  I  have  now  given 
a  brief  description,  may,  in  consequence  of  disease,  to  which,  in  com- 
mon with  other  morbid  growths,  they  are  more  or  less  liable,  undergo 
various  transfarmaUons.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the  carci- 
nomatous, Ifurdaceous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  and 
earthy.  None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  pervade 
the  entire  tumor,  but  occur  in  isolated  masses,  with  intervening 
portions  of  sound  substance. 

The  fibrous  polype  is  by  far  the  most  liable  to  take  on  malignant 
disease;  and  next  to  this  is  the  granular.  As  to  the  other  varieties, 
they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected  in  this  manner.  When  the  tumor 
assumes  this  kind  of  action,  it  usually  grows  with  great  rapidity, 
extending  in  all  directions,  and  breaking  down  everything  before  it. 
It  is  of  a  deep  red,  brown,  or  livid  color,  is  traversed  by  large,  tortuous 
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vessels,  and  is  extremely  prone  to  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch,  or 
under  the  most  trifling  irritation.  Its  sensibility  is  much  augmented; 
pains  dart  through  it  in  various  directions;  the  whole  system  deeply 
sympathizes;  the  countenance  exhibits  a  sallow  cadaverous  aspect; 
the  general  health  is  rapidly  undermined,  and  the  patient,  worn  oat 
by  suffering,  sinks  into  the  grave;  the  tumor,  in  the  mean  while,  having 
opened  at  various  points,  and  thrown  out  fungous  excrescences. 
Examined  at  this  stage  of  the  malady,  the  morbid  mass  is  found  to  be 
of  a  soft,  brain-like  consistence  in  some  parts,  lardaceous,  scirrhous, 
haamatoid,  fibrous,  or  fleshy  in  others;  the  whole  presenting  a  strange 
combination  of  disease,  in  which  the  surrounding  structures,  bones, 
cartilages,  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels  are  often  inseparably  blended. 

The  period  of  life  most  liable  to  these  morbid  growths  varies  accord- 
ing to  their  structure,  and  the  nature  of  the  cavity  or  canal  in  which 
they  are  developed.  In  the  rectum,  they  are  most  common  in  children 
under  ten  years;  in  the  uterus,  between  thirty  and  forty;  in  the  nose, 
in  young  adults ;  in  the  larynx,  in  advanced  life.  From  the  fact  that 
they  have  occasionally  been  observed  within  a  few  weeks  or  months 
after  birth,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  sometimes  be  congenital.  It 
would  also  appear  that  the  disease  may  occur  in  several  members  of 
the  same  family,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  might  be  hereditary; 
of  which,  however,  there  is  not,  as  yet,  sufficient  evidence. 

We  have  no  statistical  facts  which  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
one  sex  is  more  liable  to  these  formations  than  the  other;  the  prob- 
ability, however,  is,  that  they  are  more  frequent  in  women  than  in 
men.  We  are  equally  ignorant  respecting  the  influence  exerted  upon 
their  production  by  temperament,  occupation,  climate,  and  season. 

The  pathological  effects  of  polypes  on  contiguous  structures  vary 
according  to  the  volume,  form,  and  situation  of  the  tumor.  As  long 
as  they  are  inconsiderable  they  cause  little  trouble  or  inconvenience, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  uterus,  where  even  a  small  body  of  this  kind 
may  occasion  profuse  and  repeated  hemorrhage.  In  proportion  as 
they  increase  in  size  they  manifest  a  disposition  to  press  upon  the  walls 
of  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  confined,  or,  if  these  cavities  have  a 
natural  outlet,  to  pass  beyond  them,  and  encroach  upon  the  circum- 
jacent parts.  Thus,  in  the  nose,  they  frequently  extend  backwards 
into  the  fauces,  and  forwards  into  the  anterior  nares,  while  above 
they  may  press  upon  the  turbinated  bones,  laterally  upon  the  upper 
jaw,  and  inferiorly  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  In  the  maxillary 
sinus,  after  having  filled  that  chamber,  they  usually  encroach  upon 
the  eye,  lachrymal  sac,  nose,  mouth,  and  face,  thrusting  them  out  of 
their  natural  position,  and  thus  causing  not  only  much  deformity,  but 
more  or  less  functional  disturbance.  A  polype  of  the  nose  produces 
mechanical  obstruction,  attended  with  difiiculty  of  breathing  and  a 
change  of  voice,  which  is  often  hoarse  or  croaking,  as  if  the  individual 
was  laboring  under  cold.  In  the  larynx,  excrescences  of  this  kind 
occasion  dyspnoea,  alteration  or  extinction  of  the  voice,  sufifocative 
paroxysms,  and  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  of  constriction  in  the  region 
of  the  part  afiected.    In  the  rectum,  a  polypous  tumor  has  been  known 
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to  cause  fatal  obstruction,  from  retention  of  the  feces.^  In  the  bladder, 
the  disease  is  attended  with  frequent  micturition,  along  with  tempo- 
rary inability  to  void  the  urine,  and  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  the 
worst  consequences. 

In  the  uterus,  the  most  important  effect  by  far  is  excessive  loss  of 
blood.  The  hemorrhage,  which  is  often  very  copious,  recurs  upon 
the  slightest  exertion,  and  usually  persists,  with  various  intermissions, 
until  the  foreign  body  is  removed  or  expelled.  The  quantity  of  blood 
lost  may  amount  to  many  ounces  or  even  pounds.  It  may  be  dis- 
charged in  a  fluid  state,  or  be  retained  for  a  time,  and  then  come  away 
in  clots.  A  polype  may  also  occasion  prolapse  of  the  womb,  or  even 
inversion,  especially  if  it  be  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  organ,  and 
be  of  great  weight,  so  as  to  lead  to  constant  dragging  and  expulsive 
efforts.  "  The  presence  of  a  small  polype  does  not  prevent  conception, 
although  it  renders  the  continuance  of  utero-gestation  very  doubtful, 
inasmuch  as  it  frequently  causes  abortion."  I  have  already  referred 
to  a  tumor  of  this  nature,  of  the  shape  of  a  mushroom,  which  so  com- 
pletely closed  the  mouth  of  the  womb  as  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  interior  of  that  viscus  and  the  vagina. 

In  regard  to  their  origin,  polypes  cannot  be  viewed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, in  the  lieht  of  new  formations,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  a  species 
of  hypertropny  of  the  mucous  membrane,  either  alone,  or  conjointly 
with  the  textures  over  which  it  lies,  and  to  which  it  is  more  or  less 
intimately  attached.  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  easily  proved  by  an 
examination  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  which  these  tumors  are 
composed.  Thus,  the  granular  polype,  as  it  is  called,  evidently  con- 
sists of  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  mucous  follicles,  which 
everywhere  exist  in  the  mucous  membranes,  though  much  more 
numerously  in  some  situations  than  in  others.  These  little  bodies  are 
particularly  abundant  at  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  hence  the  reason 
probably  why  this  species  of  tumor  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
this  organ.  When  these  glands  are  irritated  or  inflamed,  their  outlets 
become  obstructed,  either  by  the  adhesive  process,  or  from  the  reten- 
tion of  inspissated  mucus,  in  consequence  of  which  they  augment  in 
size,  and  gradually  assume  a  pediculated  appearance.  In  the  mean- 
time the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  prolongated  over  their 
outer  surface,  so  as  to  give  them  a  complete  investment;  vessels  ex- 
tend into  them  from  different  points  of  their  circumference,  and  thus 
they  continue  to  grow  until  they  exhibit  the  peculiar  form,  color,  con- 
sistence, and  structure  which  characterize  them.  In  its  mode  of 
development  this  variety  of  polype  closely  resembles  that  of  an  en- 
cysted tumor  of  the  skin,  which  is  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  a 
sebaceous  follicle,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  and  retention  of 
its  contents.  The  principal  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  latter 
is  not  pediculated,  owing  to  the  resistance  which  it  everywhere  meets 
with  from  the  cutaneous  tissues,  while  the  other,  projecting  into  an 
open  space,  may  readily  expand  in  every  direction,  and  by  its  weight 
and  dragging' produce  the  footstalk  by  which  it  is  usually  suspended. 

*  Meckel's  Neues  Arohiy.,  B   i.;  Voigtel,  Handbuoh  der  Pathol.  Anatomie,  B.  ii. 
D.  649. 
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The  vesicular  polype  is  probably,  at  least  in  most  cases,  nothing  bat 
a  species  of  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  infiltration 
ana  induration  of  the  submucous  cellular  substance.  In  the  vascaltf 
variety  of  the  disease  there  is  a  predominance  of  the  vascular  elements; 
the  bloodvessels  are  increased  in  size,  and  protruded  underneath  the 
villous  membrane,  forming  a  sofE^,  spongy,  and  erectile  tumor,  of  a  red, 
florid  or  purple  color,  and  the  seat  of  frequent  hemorrhages.  The 
mucous  follicles  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  production,  and  the  cellu- 
lar substance  enters  but  sparingly  into  its  composition;  barely  sufficient 
to  connect  the  arterial  and  venous  ramifications,  and  to  form  a  frame- 
work for  their  distribution.  In  the  fibrous  polype  there  is  a  prolonga- 
tion or  hypertrophied  state  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  part.  In  die 
uterus,  where  this  species  of  the  disease  is  remarkably  frequent,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  portion  of  the  proper  tissue  of  that  organ  is  the 
structure  originally  concerned;  in  the  nose,  gums,  and  maxillary  sinus 
it  is  probably  the  periosteum.  Dr.  Da  Costa  informs  me  that  he  has 
repeatedly,  in  addition  to  fibrous  tissue,  found  smooth  muscular  fibres 
and  fibre-cells  in  polypes  of  the  uterus,  especially  well  marked  in 
those  that  appeared  fleshy  to  the  naked  eye. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  different  species  of  polypes  it 
will  be  perceived  that  all  these  vegetations  are  covered  with  a  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  that  of  the  cavity  or 
canal  in  which  the  foreign  body  is  developed.  This  investment  varies 
very  much  in  its  physical  properties,  according  to  the  structure,  size^ 
and  age  of  the  tumor.  In  the  fibrous  polype  it  is  usually  of  consider* 
able  thickness,  opaque,  rough,  mammillated,  tough  at  some  points,  and 
remarkably  brittle  at  others;  while  in  the  vesicular,  granular,  and  vas- 
cular it  is  comparatively  thin,  semi-transparent,  or  perfectly  pellucid, 
smooth,  glossy,  and  of  tolerably  uniform  consistence  throughout.  In 
recent  cases,  and  occasionally  even  when  the  tumor  is  of  long  standing 
and  of  considerable  bulk,  the  membrane  by  which  it  is  covered  is  a 
mere  film,  requiring  the  greatest  care  to  demonstrate  it.  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  a  polype  of  the  rectum,  evidently  belonging  to  the  vascular 
variety,  which  is  studded  all  over  with  the  finest  villi,  much  more 
minute  than  those  of  the  small  bowel.  In  the  carcinomatous  form  of 
the  disease,  the  investing  membrane  is  often  remarkably  thickened, 
highly  vascular,  rough,  pulpy,  and  exceedingly  fragile. 

Polypes  are  well  supplied  with  blood.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the 
vessels  are  not  only  quite  apparent,  but  large,  tortuous,  and  even  vari- 
cose. The  veins  evidently  predominate,  both  in  volume  and  number, 
and  their  parietes  are  often  so  thin  and  brittle  that  they  are  scarcelv 
able  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  the  contained  blood. 
The  largest  usually  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the  morbid  product, 
immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  to  which  they  frequently 
impart  a  beautiful  striated  appearance.  The  arteries  are  comparatively 
small,  and  pervade  the  substance  of  the  tumor  in  every  direction,  con- 
veying to  it  the  materials  which  are  required  for  its  growth  and  nou- 
rishment. Both  classes  of  vessels  are  derived  from  the  structures  to 
which  the  polype  is  attached,  and  not  from  any  formative  or  creative 
power  of  the  abnorrtial  body  itself.    No  nerves  or  absorbents  have  been 
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detected  in  these  excrescences,  but  that  they  exist  in  them,  and  are  de- 
rived in  the  same  manner  as  the  bloodvessels,  does  not  admit  of  doubt, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  demonstrating  the  fact. 
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Historical  Outline. — ^Where  found. — Classification  of  Hydatids. — ^The  Cysticerous,  Polycepha- 
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The  combined  researches  of  naturalists  and  pathologists  have 
shown  that  many  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  lower,  are  infested  witn  a  class  of  beings,  which  are  generally 
known,  at  the  present  day,  by  the  name  of  hydatids.  The  term  hydatid 
was  formerly  given  to  every  encysted  tumor  containing  a  transparent 
fluid.  It  has,  however,  become  customary  to  restrict  it  to  those  sacs  • 
which  inclose  entozoa,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  I 
shall  use  the  term.  Their  most  common  residence  is  in  the  serous 
cavities,  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  passages  which  open  into  it,  the 
cellular  tissue,  among  the  muscles,  and  in  the  proper  substance  of  the 
different  organs.  They  have  been  found  in  nearly  all  classes  of  ani- 
mals, in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  of  the 
mammalia.  Whether  they  exist  in  insects,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
No  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  them.  Portal  mentions  an  instance 
of  their  having  been  detected  in  the  foetus.  They  are  most  common, 
however,  in  adults  and  old  people. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  these  parasitic  beings  possess  no  genital 
organs,  no  apparatus  for  respiration,  no  trace  of  a  circulation,  and  ap- 
parently no  nerves.  They  can  live  and  propagate  their  species  only 
in  the  interior  of  other  animals,  and  their  existence  is  usually  very 
brief,  most  of  them  perishing  within  the  first  year  or  two  after  they 
are  developed,  often  much  earlier.  A  few  of  them  only  are  capable 
of  performing  distinct  movements  under  the  influence  of  external 
stimulants. 

In  describing  these  singular  animalcules,  I  shall  divide  them  into 
five  genera :  1,  the  cysticercus ;  2,  the  polycephalus ;  8,  the  diceras ;  4, 
the  echinococcus  ;  and,  5,  the  acephalocystis.  Differing  from  each  other 
in  many  essential  points,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  to  each  of  these 
genera  separate  consideration.  It  may  be  premised,  however,  con- 
cerning them,  that  they  all  consist  of  a  thin,  pellucid  vesicle,  varying 
in  size  between  a  clover-seed  and  an  orange,  which  is  filled  with  a 
clear,  watery  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense,  fibrous  capsule,  upon 
which  they  depend  for  their  nourishment  and  support. 
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The  cyttkrrcus  a  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape,  terminatiDg  behind  in 
a  caudal  vesicle,  whence  its  name.  The  whole  animal  is  somewhat 
wrinkled,  and  its  head,  which  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  tape-worm, 
is  furnished  with  hooks  and  suckers.  This  genus  is  more  freqaentl; 
met  with  in  the  inrerior  animals  than  in  man,  aad  is  particularly  com- 
mon in  the  liver  and  brain  of  the  eheep.  Its  size  rarely  exceeds  a 
small  walnut,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  not  near  so  large.  It  generally 
exists  singly  in  the  inclosing  cyst,  which  is  almost  always  thin,  deli- 
cate, and  transparent,  except  in  old  cases,  or  where  the  hydatid  liat 
lost  its  vitality,  when  it  is  apt  to  be  thick,  dense,  semi-cartilaginous, 
or  even  bony.  The  body  of  the  animal  itself  may  degenerate  sod 
become  covered  with  a  chalky  crust.     In  the  sheep,  in  which  tbia 
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genus  often  acquires  a  large  size,  the  caudal  vesicle  presents  an  infinite 
number  of  minute  elevated  lines,  running  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  body  of  the  animal.  Five  species  of  the  eysticercua  have  been 
recognized  by  authors,  the  cellular,  vesicular,  dicystic,  speckled,  and 
Fischerian. 

The  cellular  cystuxrce  (Figs.  23,  24,  and  26)  is  met  with  mainly  in 
the  hog,  in  which  it  occasions  the  disease  commonly  known  under  the 
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Fig.  29. 


oame  of  meatlea,  or  wliat  the  Germao  writers  call  finnen.  It  haa  been 
nrely  observed  in  the  human  subject.  The  body  is  conoidal,  from 
foar  to  ten  lines  in  length,  and  composed  of  a  thin,  transparent  mem- 
brane, without  any  perceptible  fibres :  the  caudal  bladder  is  of  aa 
oval  ahape,  and  the  head,  which  is  tetragonal,  is  furnished  with  four 
Backers,  together  with  thirty-two  hooks  divided  into  two  rows. 

The  vesicular  species  (Figs,  26  and  27),  which  is  also  very  rare  in 
man,  having  been  found  only  in  a  single  instance  in  the  choroid  plexua 
of  an  apoplectic  subject,  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  observed  in  the  ox, 
sheep,  swine,  goat,  stag,  and  gazelle.  The  peritoneum,  pleura,  and 
arachnoid  are  the  situations  in  which  it  delights  to  dwell.  Its  head, 
which  is  almost  tetragonal,  is  armed  with  a  cylindrical  and  slightly 
carved  snont;  the  neck  is  quite  short,  the  body  small,  and  the  caudal 
vesicle  nearly  spherical. 

The  third  species  (Figs.  28  and  29)  is  the  dtcyatis,  or,  as  this  term 
literally  signifiea,  the  double  bladder  hydatid.  Laennec  is  the  only 
person  who  has  observed  this  worm.  He 
found  it  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  a  mao 
who  bad  died  of  apoplexy.  It  consists  of 
two  large  vesicles,  of  which  one  is  caudal, 
whilst  the  other,  which  is  annulated  and  of 
a  conical  shape,  forms  the  body.  Both  are 
traversed  by  a  wide  canal,  which  terminates 
Ulteriorly  in  a  cul-de  sac.  The  head  has 
four  suckers,  and  a  certain  but  indeter- 
minate number  of  hooks. 

The  speclckd  cyslicerce  (Fig.  30)  has  a  i 
bead  with  one  sucker  and  six  hooks;  the 
body  is  conical,  nearly  transparent,  aud 
from  four  to  eight  lines  long ;  the  caudal 
bladder  is  spherical  and  irregularly  dotted 
with  very  small  white  points.  It  has  been 
met  with  only  in  one  instance,  byTreutler, 
in  tbe  choroid  plexus  of  a  young  woman 

The  FUchffrian  species  (Fig.  31)  has  a 
rounded,  slender,  annulated  body,  and  a 
large  head  furnished  with  an  indeterminate 
Dumber  of  books  and  suckers.  The  caudal 
bladder,  which  is  pear-shaped,  is  about  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  terminates  in  a  small  point,  which  adheres 
to  the  organ  which  the  animal  inhabits.  It  is  said  to  have  no  inclos- 
ing cyst.  Dr.  Fischer,  of  Leipsic,  after  whom  it  is  named,  detected  it 
twice  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  human  subject. 

The  second  genus,  the  polycephalus,  is  extremely  rare,  and  has  not, 
np  to  the  present  time,  so  far  at  least  as  I  am  aware,  been  found  in  man. 
It  iscomposed  of  a  semi- transparent  cyst,  speckled  with  minute,  opaque 
whitish  spots,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  oval  figure  ;  it  is  generally  very 
small,  and  is  provided,  as  the  derivation  of  the  name  indicates,  with  a 
great  namber  of  heads.    The  situations  which  it  generally  occupies 
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in  the  inferior  animals  are  the  brain,  liver,  and  intermoacular  oellalar 
tissue.  Two  species  have  been  noticed  by  authors,  the  cerAral  and 
the  granular  (Figs.  32  and  33),  which,  however,  as  they  never  occur 
in  the  hnman  subject,  need  not  be  described. 


Fig.  32. 
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The  diceras,  a  genus  established  by  Sulzer,  infests  the  alimentary 
canal  of  animals,  and  also  occasionally  that  of  the  human  subject 
The  German  author  here  mentioned  first  observed  it  in  the  alvine 
evacuations  of  a  young  woman  afler  having  taken  some  purgative 
medicine.  This  genus,  which  embraces  only  one  species,  the  rough 
diceras  (Fig.  34),  is  distinguished  by  its  flat,  oval  body,  which  is  about 
a  Hoe  and  a  half  long,  and  terminated  in  a  point  posteriorly,  and  by 
the  rough,  bifid  horn  which  surmounts  its  head,  and  from  which  the 
animal  derives  its  name.  It  is  loosely  inclosed  by  a  capsule.  As  yet 
it  has  not  been  discovered  in  the  substance  of  any  of  the  viscera. 
Of  the  diceras,  I  have  never  seen  any  specimens,  and  suspect  it  to  be 
very  uncommon.  Rudolphi,  indeed,  appears  altogether  to  doubt  ita 
existence ;  a  view  which  has  since  become  the  most  prevalent. 

The  fourth  genus  (Fig.  35),  the  eckinococcus,  was  first  su^^ted  by 
Budolphi,  but  is  not  admitted  by  Cuvier.  Occurring  principally  in 
the  braiD,  liver,  spleen,  and  omentum,  it  consists  of  a  capsule, 
analogous  in  structure  to  that  of  the  acephalocyst,  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  which  are  numerous  animalcules,  of  an 
ovoidal  shape,  extremely  fine,  granulated,  and  provided  with 
four  suckers  and  a  crown  of  booklets.  The  echinococcus  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  human  subject.  Zeder  discovered 
some  in  the  brain  of  a  young  woman,  occupying  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricles;  they  were  about  twelve  in  number,  pyriform,  and 
quite  small.  Miiller  has  described  an  instance  in  which  they  were  voided 
with  the  urine,  by  a  man  laboring  under  renal  disease.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  case,  perhaps,  on  record,  is  that  published  by  Bendtorf. 
The  sac  containing  the  hydatids  was  developed  in  the  brain ;  it  was 
of  large  size,  and  weighed  upwards  of  two  pounds.     The  walls  of 
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the  right  ventricle,  in  which  it  was  situated,  were  so  attenaated  aa  to 

be  scarcely  a  line  and  a 

half  in  thicknefls.  The  Pig-  36. 

name    by  which    this 

genus  is  designated,  has 

reference  to  .the  round 

ed  form  of  the  body, 

and  to  the  little  aspen 

ties  on  its  sar£ice 

The  fiflh  genus,  the 
aapkalocystis  (Fig  36), 
by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting and  common  of 
all,  was  founded  by 
lAennec,  who  publish 
ed  a  very  accurate  ac- 
count of  it,  in  1804, 
in  his  excellent  "Me- 
moir on  Vesicular  A»ph,j«rM. 
Worms."       Occurring 

both  in  the  humau  subject  and  in  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  the 
indiTidnals  of  this  class  of  parasites  infest  some  organs  much  mora 
frequently  than  others.  They  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  predilection 
for  the  liver,  owing,  probably,  to  some  peculiarity  of  structure  favor- 
able to  their  development.  The  brain,  ovary,  uterus,  mammary  glsod, 
spleen,  and  kidney  are  also  sometimes  their  seat ;  in  fact,  they  have 
bieea  found  in  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  alimentary  canal 
and  urinary  bladder. 

Varying  in  size  between  a  mustard-seed  and  a  large  orange,  they  are 
generally  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  composed  of  a  white,  semi-opaque, 
pulpy  vesicle,  filled  with  a  clear,  limgid  fluid.  This  vesicle,  which 
forms  the  hydatid,  properly  so  called,  is  from  the  sixth  of  a  line  to  the 
sigbth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  often  separable  into  two  or  more 
layers,  and  is  so  exceedingly  delicate  as  to  yield  under  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  finger.  So  weak,  indeed,  is  it,  that  it  is  frequently 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  pressure  even  of  its  own  contents,  as  I 
have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  witnessing,  after  the  partial  removal 
of  the  inclosing  cyst.  On  being  ruptured,  it  shrinks  into  a  soft, 
irregular,  puply  mass,  of  an  opaline  color,  which  readily  swims  in 
water,  and  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  white  of  a  hard- 
boiled  egg.  M.  Collard  states  that  it  consists  of  two  principal  ingre- 
dients, one  of  which  is  essentially  albuminous,  whilst  the  other,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  is  not  known,  has  a  considerable  analogy  with 
mucus. 

To  the  inner  snrface  of  the  vesicle  now  described  are  ofWn  attached 
extremely  minute  bodies  (Fig.  37),  not  bigger  than  the  finest  grain 
of  sand,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  a  spherical  shape,  which  are  young 
hydatids.  In  some  instances  they  are  connected  with  the  exterior  of 
the  parent  sac ;  but  this  is  very  rare.     It  has  been  made  the  basis, 
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however    of  the  division  of  acepbalocysts  into  two  species,  the  endo- 
genous and  exogenous,  the  Former  being  most 

^_ common  in  the  human  subject,  the  latter  in 

"  the  ox  and  other  ruminant  animals.  Tbe 
snimalcules  at  first  line  the  inner  layer  of 
the  vesicle.  In  what  manner,  or  how  soon 
after  their  formation,  they  are  cast  o^  are 
circumstances  in  their  history  concerniog 
whicii  we  are  ignorant.  All  that  is  known 
with  any  certainty  is,  that  they  may  of^en  be 
.    n  u.  u  .      i.  ^^^  floating  about  in  great  numbers,  whils 

»B«.i,u  ,  ,  i.  they  are  scarcely  the  two-hundredth  part  of  aa 

inch  in  diameter  uhich  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  are  generollr 
dftached  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  existence.  When  the  hydatid, 
as  oflen  happens,  consists  of  several  coats,  the  generation  sometimes 
takes  place  between  them,  or  even  in  their  subsUnoe.  In  whatever 
way  it  is  accomplished,  a  small  opaque  elevation,  easily  distinguishable 
by  the  eye,  usually  indicates  the  spot  where  the  young  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

It  sometimes  happens,  though  not  very  often,  that  a  large  acephalo- 
cyst  contains  several  that  are  smaller,  one  within  the  other,  all  of  tbe 
same  shape  and  structure.  As  many  as  three,  four,  and  even  five, 
have  been  found  thus  inclosed,  like  so  many  pill-boxes.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  occurs  much  oflener  in  the  human  subject  than  in  tbe 
inferior  animals,  is  explained  by  the  endogenous  mode  of  generation 
previously  adverted  to,  by  which  one  acephalocyst,  after  having 
arrived  at  maturity,  produces  another,  each  successive  one  being 
smaller  than  its  parent. 

The  inclosing  cyst  of  this  species  of  hydatid  is  usually  semi-trans- 
parent, very  strong  and  dense,  and  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  parasite  within.  In  fact,  there  is  commonly  interposed  between 
them  a  soft,  pulpy,  dirty-looking  substance,  arranged  in  a  thin,  un- 
equal lamella.  The  thickness  of  the  outer  capsule  varies  a  good  deal 
with  the  size  and  age  of  the  tumor :  it  can  occasionally  be  separated 
into  several  layers,  and  may  be  said  to  possess  all  the  properties  of 
the  fibrous  tissue,  without  any  of  its  linear  disposition.  It  is  probable 
that  these  acephalocysts  of  Laennec  are  nothing  but  echinococci,  whose 
bodies  have  become  hydropic,  so  that  these  two  genera  may  possibly 
soon  be  cast  into  one. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  most  common  genera  and  species  of 
hydatids.  Let  us  now  inquire  briefly  into  their  origin  and  organiza- 
tion, the  manner  in  which  they  are  nourished,  the  changes  they  experi- 
ence from  age,  and  the  alterations  they  induce  in  the  tissues  in  which 
they  are  developed. 

The  origin  of  hydatids  is  involved  in  doubt  and  conjecture.  An 
idea  was  at  one  time  entertained  that  they  were  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation. Recent  researches  tend  to  show  that  they  are  the  ova  of 
worms,  probably  of  the  tsenia,  which  reach  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  then  become  encysted,  or  may  themselves  become  hydropic. 
In  dogs  and  rabbits  fed  with  these  cyslicerci  and  echinococci,  tienia 
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were  subsequently  found ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  embryos  of 
ttenia  have  been  seen  perforating  the  intestinal  walls,  in  order  to  reach 
the  parenchymatous  structures  in  which  they  were  destined  to  become 
imbedded. 

Whilst  the  formative  process  is  going  forward,  the  parasite  takes 
care  to  isolate  itself  from  the  parts  in  which  it  is  developed,  by  means 
of  a  capsule,  which  surrounds  and  protects  it  from  injury.  This  cap- 
sule, formed  out  of  plastic  lymph,  is  furnished  with  appropriate  vessels 
as  well  as,  in  all  probability,  with  nerves  and  absorbents.  Many  of 
these  vessels,  which  are  so  large  that  they  can  be  readily  injected,  are 
spread  out  in  beautiful  arborescent  lines.  So  far  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them — and  I  have  often  done  this  in  the  acephalo- 
cyst  of  the  hog — they  appear  to  be  derived  principally  from  the  sur- 
rounding textures.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  situations  in  which 
ihey  are  plainly  the  result  of  new  formation,  as  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  the  serous  sacs,  the  ovaries,  and  the  uterus.  Nowhere  can 
any  of  their  branches  be  traced  from  the  outer  covering  into  the  walls 
of  the  hydatid  itself. 

The  proper  hydatid  contains,  as  was  before  stated,  a  thin,  aqueous 
fluid,  which,  so  long  as  the  animal  remains  healthy,  is  generally  per- 
fectly clear  and  limpid,  like  the  purest  spring-water.  Under  opposite 
circumstances,  it  is  frequently  turbid  and  discolored,  or  entirely 
replaced  by  purulent  matter,  blood,  or  other  substance.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  fluid  is  usually  remarkably  saline  in  its  taste,  possesses  little 
or  no  odor,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  coagulates  by  exposure  to  heat,  alcohol, 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  the  dilute  acids.  In  several  experiments  which 
I  made  on  the  contents  of  some  very  large  acephalocysts  of  the  liver 
of  the  hog,  heat  produced  not  the  slightest  change ;  and  similar  results 
ensued  in  a  trial  which  I  made  on  a  hydatid  taken  from  the  liver  of 
a  man  forty  years  old.  These  results  accord  with  the  researches  of 
Marcet,  Cruveilhier,  and  other  writers ;  and  they  point  out  the  great 
resemblance  of  this  fluid  to  that  of  hydrocephalus,  in  its  want  of 
coagulability,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  total  destitution  of  albu- 
men. 

How  are  hydatids  nourished  ?  or,  rather,  whence  do  they  derive 
the  materials  necessary  for  their  support?  It  has  been  already  seen 
that  they  are  completely  isolated  from  the  tissues  in  which  they  are 
developed  by  means  of  a  capsule  which  has  no  immediate  connection 
with  them,  and  the  inner  surface  of  which,  moreover,  particularly  in 
the  acephalocystic  genus,  is  generally  lined  by  a  thin,  pulpy,  fragile 
lamella,  which  adds  still  further  to  the  isolation.  This  intervening 
substance  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  to  be  a  sort  of  excrementitious 
secretion  from  the  hydatid  itself:  I,  on  the  other  hand,  would  rather  con- 
clude, in  the  absence  of  facts,  that  it  is  an  important  structure,  designed 
to  assist  in  the  elaboration  of  a  fluid  for  nourishing  the  parasite.  This 
fluid,  which  is  probably  of  a  sero-albuminous  character,  and  is  fur- 
nished by  the  vessels  of  the  inclosing  capsule,  is  filtered  through  the 
soft,  pulpy  matter  here  adverted  to,  and  is  finally  imbibed  by  the 
proper  cyst  of  the  hydatid,  which  it  thus  enables  to  live  and  to  exe- 
cute its  humble  functions;  those,  namely,  of  secreting  a  thin,  watery 
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liquid,  and  of  propagating  its  species.  All  this,  of  coarse,  is  conjec- 
tural ;  nevertheless,  the  argument  might  easily  be  sustained  by  analogy, 
the  only  kind  of  proof  that  can  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  an  inquiry 
environed  by  so  many  difficulties. 

Many  hydatids  appear  to  be  short-lived.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  acephalocysts  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  sheep  and 
swine,  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  produced  in  the  spring,  and  to 
perish  the  following  winter.  In  others,  again,  as  well  as  in  the  human 
subject,  they  last  for  years,  and  often  acquire  a  large  bulk.  Their  ex- 
istence is  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  tissues  in  which  they 
are  developed,  as  well  as  by  their  number  and  size.  Not  unfrequently 
an  old  hydatid  is  destroyed  by  its  young,  which  press  upon  and  finally 
rupture  it.  In  a  second  series  of  cases,  death  comes  on  without  any 
assignable  cause ;  the  contained  fluid  gradually  disappearing,  and  the 
proper  cyst,  as  well  as  the  inclosing  capsule,  becoming  collapsed, 
opaque,  corrugated,  and  of  a  yellowish  amber  color.  In  a  third  series 
the  parasite  is  attacked  with  inflammation.  When  acute,  this  disease 
sometimes  ends  in  a  species  of  gangrene;  but  more  generally  in  sup- 
puration. Of  both  these  terminations  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
a  considerable  number  of  instances.  In  the  former  case,  the  fluid  is 
of  a  turbid  appearance,  and  the  cysts,  both  proper  and  adventitious, 
are  converted  into  a  soft,  brownish  mass,  which  is  sometimes  quite 
offensive.  In  the  latter,  that  is,  when  the  inflammation  ends  in  sup- 
puration, the  contained  liquid  is  often  entirely  absorbed,  its  place  being 
occupied  by  a  yellowish,  gold-colored  pus,  of  a  thick,  plastic  consist- 
ence, slightly  saline  to  the  taste,  and  of  a  faint  animal  odor.  This 
occurrence  is  most  frequently  witnessed,  according  to  my  experience, 
in  old  acephalocysts,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  that  I  have  examined 
the  internal  membrane  was  either  wholly  destroyed,  or  broken  up 
into  fragments,  mixed  with  the  abnormal  secretions. 

When  the  inflammation  is  chronic  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  in- 
closing capsule  to  become  thickened,  indurated,  and  fibrous,  from  the 
deposition  of  lymph.  Occasionally  it  puts  on  exactly  the  appearances 
of  the  interior  of  a  large  aneurismal  sac;  cases  have  also  been  ob- 
served where  it  was  rendered  cartilaginous,  and  even  bony.  The  ossi- 
fication usually  begins  by  a  few  central  points,  which  gradually  aug- 
ment in  diameter,  until,  in  some  instances,  they  coalesce  with  each 
other,  and  form  considerable  sized  patches. 

A  hydatid  has  been  known  to  be  the  seat  of  apoplexy.  The  only 
instance  of  this  kind  that  I  remember  to  have  read  of,  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  in  his  morbid  anatomy  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes :  it  occurred  in  a  man  forty  years  old.  The  hydatid  was  seated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spleen,  and  was  externally  of  a  dark  color, 
which  arose  from  a  thin  layer  of  blood  interposed  between  the  proper 
and  the  inclosing  cyst. 

Hydatids  may  prove  mischievous  in  two  ways ;  first  by  their  great 
number,  and,  secondly,  by  their  large  size.  In  either  case  they  are 
apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  parts  in  which  they 
are  situated,  which  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  softening,  gangrene, 
induration,  or,  finally,  in  ulceration.    The  hardest  structures  are  some- 
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times  incapable  of  withstanding  their  progress.  Thus,  a  case  is  re- 
corded in  which  they  perforated  the  scapula.  When  seated  in  the 
abdominal  viscera,  they  are  often  passed  by  stool,  ejected  by  vomiting, 
or  discharged  externally  through  a  fistulous  aperture.  In  the  lungs, 
hundreds  are  sometimes  coughed  up  by  the  same  patient ;  in  the  kid- 
neys they  have  been  known  to  be  voided  with  the  urine,  either  entirely, 
or  in  small  fragments.  In  the  brain,  they  may  become  a  source  of 
epilepsy,  paralysis,  or  destructive  softening ;  while,  in  the  serous  cavi- 
ties, their  escape  is  occasionally  attended  with  fatal  inflammation. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

SEROUS  CYSTS. 

HftTe  the  form  of  Shnt  Sacs. — Organs  in  which  they  are  most  frequently  fonnd. — Classification : 
the  Simple,  MoltOocular,  and  the  Included. — ^Nature  of  the  Contained  Fluid. — Are  either 
new  Prodnetfl,  or  formed  out  of  the  pre-existing  Textures. — Are  liahle  to  Inflammation  and 
iti  Conseqiienees. 

Much  more  simple  in  their  structure,  as  well  as  much  less  obscure 
in  their  mode  of  origin,  than  hydatids,  are  those  membranous  pouches 
which  have  received  from  morbid  anatomists  the  name  of  serous  cysts. 
Deriving  their  generic  distinction  from  their  contents,  which  are 
Qsoally  of  an  aqueous  character,  they  constitute  a  class  of  adventitious 
textures,  which,  like  those  naturally  existing  in  the  splanchnic  cavities, 
form  perfectly  shut  sacs,  rough  and  adherent  on  one  surface,  smooth 
and  in  contact  with  a  fluid  on  the  other.  Their  shape  is  globular, 
ovoidal,  pear-like,  or  pedioulated,  and  in  size  they  observe  every 
intermediate  degree  between  a  grain  of  mustard  and  a  large  melon. 
Aj3  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  result 
of  an  entirely  new  formation,  dependent  upon  the  effusion  and  organ- 
ization of  plastic  lymph.  With  the  mechanism  of  this  creative  pro- 
cess, as  with  that  of  hydatids  and  other  accidental  growths,  we  are 
altogether  unacquainted ;  nor  is  it  possible  always  to  appreciate  the 
different  morbid  lesions  which  precede  and  accompany  it;  that  it  pro- 
ceeds, however,  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  excite  inflamma- 
tion in  the  normal  tissues,  is  a  fact  borne  out  both  by  observation  and 
analogy. 

Like  hydatids,  with  which  they  are  often  confounded,  serous  cysts 
are  found  either  upon  the  free  surfaces  in  the  natural  cavities,  or  in 
the  proper  substance  of  the  organs.  They  have  been  observed  in  al- 
most all  classes  of  animals ;  ana,  although  no  period  of  life  can  be  said 
to  be  exempt  from  them,  yet  they  are  much  more  frequently  seen  in 
the  old  than  in  the  young,  and,  according  to  my  own  experience,  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male.  They  may  be  considered  as  living  at  the 
expense,  and  in  the  interior,  of  other  structures,  more  perfectly  organ- 
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liquid,  and  of  propagating  its  species.  All  this,  of  coarse,  is  conjec- 
tural ;  nevertheless,  the  argument  might  easily  be  sustained  by  analogy, 
the  only  kind  of  proof  that  can  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  an  inquiry 
environed  bv  so  many  difficulties. 

Many  hydatids  appear  to  be  short-lived.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  acephalocysts  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  sheep  and 
swine,  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  produced  in  the  spring,  and  to 
perish  the  following  winter.  In  others,  again,  as  well  as  in  the  human 
subject,  they  last  for  years,  and  often  acquire  a  large  bulk.  Their  ex- 
istence is  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  tissues  in  which  they 
are  developed,  as  well  as  by  their  number  and  size.  Not  unfrequently 
an  old  hydatid  is  destroyed  by  its  young,  which  press  upon  and  finally 
rupture  it.  In  a  second  series  of  cases,  death  comes  on  without  any 
assignable  cause ;  the  contained  fluid  gradually  disappearing,  and  the 
proper  cyst,  as  well  as  the  inclosing  capsule,  becoming  collapsed, 
opaque,  corrugated,  and  of  a  yellowish  amber  color.  In  a  third  series 
the  parasite  is  attacked  with  inflammation.  When  acute,  this  disease 
sometimes  ends  in  a  species  of  gangrene;  but  more  generally  in  sup- 
puration. Of  both  these  terminations  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
a  considerable  number  of  instances.  In  the  former  case,  the  fluid  is 
of  a  turbid  appearance,  and  the  cysts,  both  proper  and  adventitious, 
are  converted  into  a  sofb,  brownish  mass,  which  is  sometimes  quite 
offensive.  In  the  latter,  that  is,  when  the  inflammation  ends  in  sup- 
puration, the  contained  liquid  is  often  entirely  absorbed,  its  place  being 
occupied  by  a  yellowish,  gold-colored  pus,  of  a  thick,  plastic  consist- 
ence, slightly  saline  to  the  taste,  and  of  a  faint  animal  odor.  This 
occurrence  is  most  frequently  witnessed,  according  to  my  experience, 
in  old  acephalocysts,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  that  I  have  examined 
the  internal  membrane  was  either  wholly  destroyed,  or  broken  up 
into  fragments,  mixed  with  the  abnormal  secretions. 

When  the  inflammation  is  chronic  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  in- 
closing capsule  to  become  thickened,  indurated,  and  fibrous,  from  the 
deposition  of  lymph.  Occasionally  it  puts  on  exactly  the  appearances 
of  the  interior  of  a  large  aneurismal  sac;  cases  have  also  been  ob- 
served where  it  was  rendered  cartilaginous,  and  even  bony.  The  ossi- 
fication usually  begins  by  a  few  central  points,  which  gradually  aug- 
ment in  diameter,  until,  in  some  instances,  they  coalesce  with  each 
other,  and  form  considerable  sized  patches. 

A  hydatid  has  been  known  to  be  the  seat  of  apoplexy.  The  only 
instance  of  this  kind  that  I  remember  to  have  read  of,  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  in  his  morbid  anatomy  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes :  it  occurred  in  a  man  forty  years  old.  The  hydatid  was  seated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spleen,  and  was  externally  of  a  dark  color, 
which  arose  from  a  thin  layer  of  blood  interposed  between  the  proper 
and  the  inclosing  cyst. 

Hydatids  may  prove  mischievous  in  two  ways ;  first  by  their  great 
number,  and,  secondly,  by  their  large  size.  In  either  case  they  are 
apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  parts  in  which  they 
are  situated,  which  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  softening,  gangrene, 
induration,  or,  finally,  in  ulceration.    The  hardest  structures  are  some- 
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times  incapable  of  withstanding  their  progress.  Thus,  a  case  is  re- 
corded in  which  they  perforated  the  scapula.  When  seated  in  the 
abdominal  viscera,  they  are  often  passed  by  stool,  ejected  by  vomiting, 
or  discharged  externally  through  a  fistulous  aperture.  In  the  lungs, 
hundreds  are  sometimes  coughed  up  by  the  same  patient;  in  the  kid- 
neys they  have  been  known  to  be  voided  with  the  urine,  either  entirely, 
or  in  small  fragments.  In  the  brain,  they  may  become  a  source  of 
epilepsy,  paralysis,  or  destructive  softening ;  while,  in  the  serous  cavi- 
ties, their  escape  is  occasionally  attended  with  fatal  inflammation. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

SBROUS  CYSTS. 

HaTe  the  form  of  Shut  Sacs. — Organs  in  which  the  j  are  most  frequently  found. — Classification  : 
the  Simple,  Mnltilocular,  and  the  Included. — ^Nature  of  the  Contained  Fluid. — Are  either 
new  Prodoctfl,  or  formed  out  of  the  pre-existing  Textures. — Are  liahle  to  Inflammation  and 
iti  Consequences. 

Much  more  simple  in  their  structure,  as  well  as  much  less  obscure 
in  their  mode  of  origin,  than  hydatids,  are  those  membranous  pouches 
which  have  received  from  morbid  anatomists  the  name  of  serous  cysts. 
Deriving  their  generic  distinction  from  their  contents,  which  are 
usually  of  an  aqueous  character,  they  constitute  a  class  of  adventitious 
textures,  which,  like  those  naturally  existing  in  the  splanchnic  cavities, 
form  perfectly  shut  sacs,  rough  and  adherent  on  one  surface,  smooth 
and  in  contact  with  a  fluid  on  the  other.  Their  shape  is  globular, 
ovoidal,  pear-like,  or  pedioulated,  and  in  size  they  observe  every 
intermediate  degree  between  a  grain  of  mustard  and  a  large  melon. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  result 
of  an  entirely  new  formation,  dependent  upon  the  effusion  and  organ- 
ization of  plastic  lymph.  With  the  mechanism  of  this  creative  pro- 
cess, as  with  that  of  hydatids  and  other  accidental  growths,  we  are 
altogether  unacquainted ;  nor  is  it  possible  always  to  appreciate  the 
dififerent  morbid  lesions  which  precede  and  accompany  it;  that  it  pro- 
ceeds, however,  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  excite  inflamma- 
tion in  the  normal  tissues,  is  a  fact  borne  out  both  by  observation  and 
analogy. 

Like  hydatids,  with  which  they  are  often  confounded,  serous- cysts 
are  found  either  upon  the  free  surfaces  in  the  natural  cavities,  or  in 
the  proper  substance  of  the  organs.  They  have  been  observed  in  al- 
most all  classes  of  animals ;  and,  although  no  period  of  life  can  be  said 
to  be  exempt  from  them,  yet  they  are  much  more  frequently  seen  in 
the  old  than  in  the  young,  and,  according  to  my  own  experience,  in 
the  female  than  in  the  mide.  They  may  be  considered  as  living  at  the 
expense,  and  in  the  interior,  of  other  structures,  more  perfectly  organ- 
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ized  than  themselves,  which  afford  them  protection  and  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Their  occurrence  is  extremely  common,  both  in  man 
and  in  ruminating  animals ;  and  it  has  even  been  contended  that  thej 
occasionally  manifest  a  hereditary  tendency,  the  greater  portion  of  a 
large  family  having  been  known  to  be  thus  affected  daring  several 
successive  generations.  They  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  struc- 
ture and  cavity  of  the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  ovaries,  the  liver, 
kidneys,  the  mammse,  and  the  testicles.  They  are  also  not  infrequent 
in  the  brain  of  old  persons ;  but  they  are  seldom  seen  in  the  spleen, 
heart,  lungs,  and  pancreas.  In  the  vessels,  the  fibrous  membranes, 
ligaments,  cartilages,  and  mucous  outlets,  they  have  not,  T  believe, 
been  noticed. 

Structure, — Viewed  in  reference  to  their  structure,  these  adventitious 
sacs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  simple,  multilocular,  and 
included.  Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  these  in  detail,  it  will  be 
proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning  their  contents.  Like  the 
natural  serous  membranes,  the  sacs  in  question,  when  once  formed,  or 
even  whilst  they  are  in  progress  of  development,  enjoy  a  life  of  their 
own,  and  are  susceptible  of  various  morbid  actions,  either  set  up  in 
their  substance  or  propagated  to  them  from  the  surrounding  normal 
textures.  So  long  as  they  remain  healthy,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  which  nature  has  assigned  to  them,  the  fluid  which  they 
secrete,  and  which  occupies  their  interior,  is  of  a  thin,  watery  con- 
sistence, clear  and  limpid,  somewhat  saline  in  its  taste,  and  more  or 
less  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids.  As  to  quantity,  it  ranges 
according  to  the  size  of  the  morbid  growth,  from  a  single  drop  to 
many  ounces  or  even  quarts.  When  affected  with  disease,  the  con- 
tents of  the  cysts  are  variously  altered,  often  presenting  appearances 
which  are  not  to  be  observed  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
normal  serous  textures.  The  most  interesting  of  these  changes  will 
be  adverted  to  in  another  paragraph. 

The  simple  cyst,  the  type  of  the  whole  series,  consists  of  a  thin,  deli- 
cate sac,  generally  of  a  globular  figure,  the  interior  of  which  is  occu- 
pied, in  the  healthy  state,  by  a  pellucid  fluid  possessing  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Composed  of  a  single  lamella,  it  is 
usually  perfectly  transparent,  is  seldom  bigger  than  an  orange,  and  is 
supplied  with  very  long,  slender  vessels,  which  are  evidently  derived, 
in  all  cases,  from  the  circumjacent  parts.  It  is  from  these  vessels, 
which  are  often  extremely  numerous,  and  spread  out  in  a  most  beauti- 
ful arborescent  manner,  that  the  cyst  obtains  its  nutriment  and  the 
materials  from  which  it  prepares  its  contents.  They  are  probably 
accompanied  by  nerves  and  absorbents ;  but  these,  if  they  exist,  are 
so  excessively  minute  as  to  elude  our  closest  scrutiny;  and  hence  no 
anatomist  has  ever  succeeded  in  tracing  them.  The  parts  in  which 
this  variety  is  most  frequently  developed  are  the  internal  organs  of 
reproduction  in  the  female,  particularly  the  ovaries  and  the  fimbriated 
extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  liver,  and  the  brain,  in  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  which,  along  the  choroid  plexus  of  old  subjects, 
they  often  occur  in  clusters  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  at  a  time,  the 
largest  not  exceeding  a  common  currant. 
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Adyancin^  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  complexity,  we  come  to  the 
second  division  of  the  subject,  the  muUilocular  cyst.  The  principal 
difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  variety  consists  in  the  cellu- 
lated  structure  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  former,  and  in  the  entire 
absence  of  it  in  the  latter.  This  arrangement,  from  which  the  present 
accidental  growth  derives  its  name,  is  produced  by  a  variable  number 
of  membranous  processes,  which  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
main  cyst,  and  extend  inward  so  as  to  intersect  each  other  in  different 
directions.  In  this  way  numerous  compartments  are  formed,  of  vary- 
ing size  and  shape,  which  sometimes  communicate  together,  at  other 
times  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  most  curious  circum3tance  connected 
with  these  chambers  is,  that  they  often  contain  different  kinds  of  sub- 
stances. Thus,  one  may  be  occupied  by  perfectly  limpid  serum,  a 
second  by  pure  blood,  a  third  by  pus,  and  a  fourth,  perhaps,  by  fatty, 
melicerous  or  atheromatous  matter.  The  reason  of  this  cannot  be 
easily  explained;  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  it  in  some  difference 
of  structure;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  such  difference  exists; 
and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  the  phenomenon  depends 
merely  upon  a  modification  of  secretion. 

This  variety  of  cyst  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance around  old  apoplectic  effusions.  It  is  also  frequently  seen  in 
ovarian  tumors,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  parts  which 
are  constantly  subjected  to  pressure,  as  the  shoulders  of  porters  and 
the  knees  of  chamber-maids.  In  its  shape,  the  multilocular  cyst  is 
generally  irregular,  its  walls  are  of  unequal  thickness,  and  its  internal 
processes  are  often  rough  and  uneven. 

The  third  variety,  the  included,  much  less  frequent  than  either  of  the 
others,  is  characterized  by  the  circumstance  of  the  main  cyst,  which  is 
commonly  of  an  irregular  shape,  containing  clusters  of  smaller  ones 
attached  to  different  points  of  its  inner  surface.  The  number  of' 
included  vesicles  is  sometimes  truly  surprising,  many  hundreds  being 
found  in  the. same  specimen,  from  the  volume  of  a  grain  of  mustard 
to  that  of  a  hickory-nut ;  they  are  mostly  of  a  globular  form,  and  are 
composed  each  of  a  single  lamella,  which  is  continuous  with,  and 
appears  to  be  merely  a  reflection  from,  the  original  sac,  which  not 
onfrequently  contains  several  series  of  these  junior  cysts.  On  cutting 
into  them,  they  are  found  to  be  occupied,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  by  a  serous  fluid,  in  others  by  a  matter  resembling  the 
white  of  eggs,  thin  starch,  or  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic ;  or  all  these 
substances  may  occur  at  the  same  time,  filling  different  cavities. 
When  the  interior  vesicles  are  large  or  numerous,  they  sometimes 
completely  distend  the  main  cyst,  rendering  it  rough  and  protuberant, 
and  occasionally  even  bursting  it;  after  which,  being  no  longer  re- 
pressed, they  often  grow  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

These  cysts  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  hydatids;  but  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  fact  of  their  being  all  intimately  con 
nected  with  the  parent  sac,  by  the  circumstance  of  vessels  passing  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  by  their  not  containing  any  parasitic'forraa- 
tions.  The  parts  in  which  these  cysts  are  most  frequently  met  with, 
and  in  which  they  acquire  the  largest  size,  are  the  ovaries  and  the 
10 
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broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus.  In  most  cases  they  are,  as  was  pre- 
viously stated,  of  a  globular  form;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for 
them  to  present  a  pediculated  appearance,  especially  the  binary  and 
tertiary  orders. 

Thus,  there  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  serous  cysts,  all  referable 
to  three  general  modes  of  formation,  the  first  being  the  most  simple, 
the  third  the  most  complicated,  the  other  being  intermediate  between 
them.  In  other  words,  the  first  consists  of  a  simple  sac,  filled  with  a 
serous  fluid ;  the  second,  of  a  sac  which  is  intersected  by  more  or  leas 
numerous  processes ;  and  the  third,  of  a  sac  which  contains  clusters 
of  smaller  ones,  precisely  of  the  same  shape  and  structure  as  itsel£ 

It  has  been  seen  that  these  different  classes  of  cysts  are  the  re- 
sult, in  most  instances,  of  an  entirely  new  formation,  dependent  upon 
a  perverted  state  of  the   nutritive  function.    In   other  cases,  they 
appear  to  be  formed  out  of  pre-existing  textures,  sometimes  of  a  serooa, 
at  other  times  of  a  mucous  nature.    To  the  former  category  belong 
the  cysts  which  are  so  often  found  in  the  ovaries,  in  consequence  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  vesicles  of  De  Graaf ;  to  the  latter,  those  which 
are  developed  in  the  kidneys  and  in  the  female  breasts,  from  obstmo- 
tion  of  the  excretory  ducts.    In  these  situations  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  adventitious  growth  to  receive  an  accidental  covering  from  the 
organ  in  which  it  is  located.    In  the  ovaries,  for  example,  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  cyst  is  usually  provided  with  very  thick,  dense 
parietes,  separable  into  three  distinct  layers,  the  internal  of  which 
consists  of  the  capsule  of  the  vesicle  of  De  Graaf,  the  second  of  the 
albugineous  coat,  and  the  third  of  the   perftoneal  covering  of  the 
organ.     The  same  thing  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  spleen  and 
liver.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  when  the  cyst  is  formed  out  of 
pre-existing  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  instances  above  referred  to, 
it  generally,  in  the  course  of  a  short  period,  assumes  all  the  properties 
of  the  serous  textures. 

Serous  cysts,  whether  of  new  formation,  or  constructed  out  of  the 
pre  existing  tissues,  are  liable  to  inflammation,  and,  when  thus  afiTected, 
they  may  present  all  the  phenomena  which  characterize  this  disease 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  contained  fluid,  in  such  cases,  is 
generally  thick,  turbid,  and  discolored,  owing  to  the  presence  of  sub- 
stances which  do  not  naturally  belong  to  it.  Occasionally  it  has  the 
aspect  and  consistence  of  coffee-grounds,  thin  treacle,  or  tar ;  and  the 
instances  are  by  no  means  unusual  in  which  it  possesses  all  the  pro- 
perties of  genuine  pus.  A  fatty  matter  has  also  been  found  in  it,  as 
well  as  a  substance  resembling  cholesterine.  The  cyst  itself  may  be 
variously  affected  Generally  speaking,  it  is  opaque,  grayish,  dense, 
and  fibrous,  being  thicker  and  stronger  at  some  points  than  at  others. 
The  examples  are  rare  in  which  the  cyst  is  eroded,  or  transformed 
into  cartilage  or  boue.  The  alterations  which  it  creates  in  the  parts 
where  it  is  situated  need  not  be  particularly  described,  as  they  do  not 
differ  from  those  induced  by  hydatids. 
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Bmeepkaipid. — ^Is  intimately  allied  to  Scirrhns. — Terms  by  which  it  has  been  designated. — 
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the  whole  System. — ^Termination. — V.  Colloid. — First  described  by  Loennec. — Different 
Names. — ^Is  a  distinct  Formation. — Composed  of  two  Elements. — Microscopical  Characters. 
-Cellular  Tissue,  Vessels,  and  Nerves. — Chemical  Constitution. — Varieties  of  Form. — Most 
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By  the  term  heterologous  are  understood  certain  morbid  products, 
of  a  solid  or  semi-concrete  consistence,  which  have  no  resemblance 
whatever,  or,  at  most,  only  a  very  remote  one,  to  the  natural,  normal, 
or  pre-existing  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  of  Greek  derivation,  literally 
signifying  unlike,  dissimilar,  or  without  analogy,  and  is  employed  by 
many  as  synonymous  with  the  word  heteroclite,  first  devised,  I  believe, 
by  some  of  the  German  anatomists. 

The  number  of  heterologous  products  has  been  variously  stated 
by  writers,  but  it  admits  of  much  doubt  whether  there  are  really 
more  than  six,  namely,  the  tubercular,  scirrhous,  encephaloid,  col- 
loid, melanotic,  and  epithelial.  To  these  might,  perhaps,  be  added 
the  parasitic  animals  which  are  developed  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  such  as  worms  and  hydatids,  and  the  calcareous  concretions 
which  are  found  in  certain  cavities  and  canals,  as  the  urinary 
bladder,  ureters,  intestinal  tube,  and  veins.  Cirrhosis,  sclerosis,  and 
some  other  morbid  appearancies,  comprised  under  the  present  head  by 
Laennec  and  Beclard,  are  evidently  foreign  to  it,  and  must  therefore 
be  excluded.  Any  arrangement,  however,  that  may  be  offered  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject, 
be  imperfect,  and  susceptible  of  further  improvement.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  term  heterologous,  as  applied  to  these  formations. 
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is  not  altogether  ill-chosen,  and  out  of  place,  since  most  of  them  are 
found,  when  carefully  investigated,  to  have  a  very  close  resemblance, 
in  many  of  their  most  essential  features,  to  the  normal  tissues  of  the 
body. 

Although  the  heterologous  formations,  properly  so  called,  are  not 
of  equal  frequency,  yet  they  all  have  one  common  tendency,  namelj, 
to  destroy,  sooner  or  later,  the  structures  in  which  they  are  located. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  term  malignant,  under  which  some  of  them 
have  long  been  noticed  by  authors,  and  from  which  arrangement,  from 
some  unaccountable  circumstance,  tubercle  has  hitherto  been  excludecL 
Not  only,  indeed,  is  this  disease  malignant,  but,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  its  extraordinay  fatality,  it  must  anqaes- 
tionably  be  regarded  as  the  most  malignant  of  all  the  heteroclite  form- 
ations of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  period  during  whidi 
the  morbid  deposits  remain,  varies  from  a  few  months  to  several  years; 
a  circumstance  which,  together  with  the  several  changes  which  they 
themselves  undergo,  and  which  they  exert  upon  the  structures  in  which 
they  are  located,  will  be  fully  adverted  to  in  the  following  sections. 

These  morbid  products  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  both  sexes, 
and  in  nearly  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Their  origin, 
although  still  enveloped  in  obscurity,  is  probably  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  attended  with  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  and  an  aberra- 
tion of  the  nutritive  function. 


SECTION    I. 

TUBERCLE. 

Of  all  the  heterologous  formations,  the  most  interesting,  unquestion- 
ably, is  the  tubercular,  whether  it  be  viewed  in  reference  to  its  fre- 
quency, the  obscurity  which  still  envelops  its  nature,  or  the  great 
attention  which  it  has  always  elicited  from  the  medical  philosopher. 
Occurring  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  the  most  tender  infancy  to  Uie 
most  decrepid  old  age,  it  is  the  cause,  in  all  probability,  of  nearly 
one-third^  of  all  the  deaths  that  annually  happen  throughout  the 
world.  If  this  be  true,  as  the  data  which  we  have,  though  still  very 
imperfect,  would  lead  us  to  infer,  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  a 
knowledge  of  this  disease  must  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  practi- 
tioner, and  worthy  of  his  most  profound  investigation. 

The  term  tubercle  was  anciently  applied,  in  a  very  vague  manner, 
to  almost  every  kind  of  tumor,  no  matter  what  was  its  situation,  form, 
consistence,  or  composition.  The  confusion  concerning  the  character 
of  this  and  other  morbid  products,  thus  introduced  in  the  infancy  of 
the  science,  prevailed  during  more  than  twenty  centuries,  and  is  still, 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  mortality  is  oansed  directly  hy  pulmonary  phthisis ;  the 
rest  by  tubercles  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  spleen,  the  serous  membranes,  and 
the  bones. 
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there  is  reason  to  believe,  aafficiently  common.  The  definitions  which 
have  been  given  of  this  term  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  authors 
who  have  written  upon  the  disease.  It  is  of  Latin  derivation,  and 
literally  implies  a  little  swelling.  In  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  here 
use  it,  it  denotes  a  small,  solid  tumor,  of  an  irregularly  spherical  figure, 
more  or  less  opaque,  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  seldom  exceeding  the 
volume  of  a  pea,  and  composed  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  undergoes  a  process  of  decomposition.  This  definition,  how- 
ever, does  not  embrace  more  than  two  of  the  varieties  of  form  in 
which  the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited ;  and  it  is  rather  in  compli- 
ance with  the  established  custom  of  pathological  writers,  than  the 
rules  of  sound  criticism,  that  I  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  word  within 
these  narrow  limits. 

Situation, — There  is  hardly  an  organ  in  the  body  in  which  tubercular 
matter  is  not  occasionally  deposited.  Nevertheless,  it  is  much  more 
common  in  some  situations  than  in  others.  The  lungs,  lymphatic 
ganglions,  the  spleen,  peritoneum,  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  the  liver,  the  spongy  texture  of  the  bones,  and  the  adven- 
titious membranes  of  the  splanchnic  cavities,  are  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  frequency  with  which  this  disease  originates  in  them. 
Of  these  parts,  again,  the  summits  of  the  lungs  ana  the  lymphatic 
ganglions,  especially  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric,  are  most  liable 
to  suffer;  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  they  naturally  possess  a  very 
languid  circulation,  and  are  therefore  proportionably  prone  to  inflam- 
matory congestion. 

The  matter  may  be  deposited  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  different 
membranes,  both  natural   and  adventitious,  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  in  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  various  organs.    In  the 
lungs  it  is  much  more  frequently  witnessed  in  the  air-cells  than  in 
the  connecting  cellular  tissue.    In  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  where 
tubercular  disease  is  nearly  as  common  as  in  the  lungs,  it  is  always 
deposited  in  the  interstitial  substance.    In  the  liver  and  kidney  the 
matter  may  occur  upon  the  surface  of  these  organs,  or  in  their  inte- 
rior ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  developed  in  the  parenchymatous  tex- 
ture, in  the  latter  generally  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  excretory 
canals.    In  the  brain,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  cellular  tissue  in  a 
free  state,  the  heteroclite  substance  is  deposited  in  the  cerebral 
texture. 

The  site  of  tubercular  disease  is  influenced,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  by  the  age  of  the  individual.  This  is  a  circumstance  which, 
from  its  practical  bearing,  is  deserving  of  further  attention.  The 
three  following  tables  afford  an  account  of  the  localization  of  this 
heterologous  deposit  in  children  and  in  adults.  The  first  is  constructed 
from  the  excellent  memoir  of  Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  and  is  founded 
on  100  careful  autopsic  inspections. 
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Bronchial  ganglions 
Longs  .        .        • 
Mesenteric  ganglions 
Spleen 
Sidneys 
Intestines     . 
Nervous  centres   . 
Cervical  ganglions 
Cerebral  envelops 
Pancreas 
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TABLE  L 

87  times. 

Gastio-hepatio  ganglion  • 

73     " 

Subperitoneal  celliUar  tiarae  • 

31     " 

Inguinal  ganglions  • 

25     " 

Subpleural  cellular  snbstaxioe  • 

11     " 

Lumbar  ganglions   • 

9     " 

Urinary  bladder 

9     « 

Omentum        •       •  •         •        • 

7     " 

Gall-bladder    .        .         .         . 

6     " 

False  membranes  of  the  pleani 

5     « 

Stimei. 

5  « 

3  ** 

2  « 

1  « 

1  « 
1 
1 
1 
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The  second  table  is  by  Hilliet  and  Bartbez/  and  shows  the  compara- 
tive  frequency  of  tubercular  deposits  in  diflFerent  organs,  in  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  children  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  year. 


TABLE  II. 

Lungs 

.     in  265  oases. 

Liver 

TlesMS. 

Bronchial  ganglions  . 

249     " 

Large  intestines 

60    - 

Mesenteric  ganglions . 

144     " 

Membranes  of  the  brain 

58    « 

Small  intestines 

134     " 

Kidnejs 

48    « 

Pleura 

109     « 

Brain 

87    « 

Spleen 

107     " 

Stomach    . 

21    « 

Peritoneum 

mi          - 1    •      ^    .     1   1         • 

86     " 

Pericardium  and  heart 

10    « 

The  third  table  is  compiled  from  the  treatise  of  Louis,  and  refers 
to  358  cases  of  tubercular  disease  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  A  compa- 
rison of  this  with  the  materials  furnished  by  Lombard  and  by  Billiet 
and  Barthez,  will  show  the  occurrence  of  the  morbid  deposit  in  dif- 
ferent organs  in  the  two  periods  of  life. 


TABLE  III 


Lunes 

Small  intestines   . 
Large  bowel 
Mesenteric  ganglions 
Cervical  ganglions 
Lumbar  ganglions 
Prostate  gland     . 
Spleen 
Ovaries     . 
Kidneys   . 


« 


«< 


« 


357,  or  in  all  except  1 
aboot  i 

i 
i 

tV 
tV 


In  the  above  cases,  the  uterus  was  affected  only  once,  the  brain 
twice,  the  ureter  once,  the  liver  twice,  and  the  supra-renal  capsules 
twice. 

The  inference  deducible  from  these  tables  is,  first,  that,  in  children, 
tubercles  not  unfrequently  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
out existing  in  the  lungs ;  secondly,  that  they  are  moi%  liable  to  affect 
the  lymphatic  ganglions  than  in  adults ;  and,  thirdly,  that  they  have 
a  tendency  to  attack  a  much  greater  number  of  organs  simultaneously 
or  successively.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  spleen  is  seldom 
tuberculized  in  adults,  whilst  it  is  very  often  affected  in  children,  in 
the  proportion  nearly  of  one  to  four.    From  the  tables  of  Louis  and 


>  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Enfans,  t.  iii. 
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Lombard,  but  particularly  from  that  of  the  latter,  it  would  appear 
that  the  liver  is  remarkably  exempt  from  this  disease  at  all  periods  of 
life;  a  result  which  is,  however,  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Billiet  and  Barthez,  who  found  this  organ  affected  seventy- 
one  times  in  three  hundred  and  fourteen  cases.  Papavoine  observed 
the  liver  tuberculized  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  autopsies,  or  in 
fourteen  children  out  of  fifty.  The  intestines  are  affected  with  nearly 
equal  frequency  at  both  periods  of  life. 

Period  of  Lift. — The  time  of  life  most  liable  to  tubercle  is  between 
twenty  and  forty.    No  age,  however,  is  exempt  from  it,  and  it  occa- 
sionally exists  as  an  intra-uterine  malady.     Chaussier  has  related 
several  cases  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  the  foetus ;  and  similar 
examples  have  been  published  by  others.    In  one  case,  the  infant  was 
stillbom  at  the  seventh  month,  and  the  tubercles,  seated  in  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue,  were  in  a  softened  state.*    The  late  Dr.  Morton,  of  this 
city,  also  met  with  this  disease  at  a  very  early  age.     Many  years 
ago  my  friend,  Dr.  Rives,  of  Cincinnati,  fqund  the  lungs  of  an  infant, 
six  weeks  old,  crowded  with  miliary  tubercles,  many  being  in  a 
state  of  suppuration.    I  have  myself  twice  observed  this  disease  in 
children  under  three  months  of  age,  and  under  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  almost  certain  that  the  beteroclite  matter  had  been  depo- 
sited either  before  or  immediately  after  birth.     On  the  whole,  however, 
there  is  sufficient  ground  for  concluding  that  tubercles  are  of  compa- 
ratively rare  occurrence  in  the  foetus  and  infant.    Billiet  and  Barthez 
find  that  in  children  this  disease  is  most  frequent  from  six  to  ten  years 
and  a  half,  then  from  eleven  to  fifteen,  next  from  two  to  five,  and  lastly 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half.    Louis,  as  already  stated,  has  ascertained, 
firom  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  858  cases,  that  after  the  age  of 
fifteen  tubercles  never  occur  in  any  organ  in  the  body,  unless  they 
also  exist  in  the  lungs.    To  this  statement,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  law,  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  they  are  too  few  to  affect 
its  general  accuracy.    Another  law,  the  universality  of  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  just  mentioned,  is,  that  in  children  tubercles  are  secreted 
more  rapidly  and  in  greater  abundance  than  in  adults. 

Occurs  in  Inferior  Animals. — Tubercles  are  not  peculiar  to  the  human 
race.  They  have  been  observed  in  many  species  of  animals,  in  birds, 
reptiles,  and  even  in  insects ;  though,  as  respects  the  latter,  facts  are 
still  wanting  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Amongst  quadrupeds  they  have 
been  noticed  in  the  ape  and  monkey,  the  horse,  ox,  elk,  deer,  and  ante- 
lope, the  dromedary,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  bear,  lynx,  dog,  lion,  tiger,  cat, 
squirrel,  and  rabbit ;  amongst  birds,  in  several  species  of  macaws  and 
parrots,  the  turkey,  hen,  sparrow,  and  flamingo;  amongst  reptiles,  in 
the  serpent,  frog,  and  turtle.*  In  all  these  various  classes  of  beings, 
the  morbid  deposit  presents  the  closest  analogy  to  that  observed  in 
the  human  subject,  and  is  likewise  more  frequently  seen  in  the  lungs 
than  in  any  other  organ.  Nor  is  it  limited  to  any  particular  period 
of  life.     It  is  very  frequently  witnessed  in  the  youngest  animals,  and 

'  Cless,  Am.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  z.  p.  249. 

'  Clark  on  ConBiimption  and  Sorofnla,  p.  212.    London,  183S. 
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Dapuy  has  met  with  it  even  in  the  foetus  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit 
In  lambs,  from  two  to  five  months  old,  I  have  often  seen  the  liver 
and  lungs  crowded  with  miliary  tubercles. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  not  without  its  value  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  that  most  of  the  wild  and  domesticated  animals  become 
afiected  with  tubercles  after  a  certain  period  of  their  confinement 
Many  of  the  quadrupeds  that  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  ex- 
hibited in  our  menageries,  die  from  this  cause.  The  dairy  cows  of 
Paris  and  other  large  cities  of  Europe,  deprived  of  all  exercise,  and 
incessantly  pent  up  in  sheds,  are  extremely  liable  to  suffer  from  this 
disease  in  various  organs.  Tubercles  may  be  produced  at  pleasure 
in  animals  simply  by  shutting  them  out  from  the  open  air,  by  makiog 
them  breathe  a  damp,  unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  by  feeding  them 
on  indigestible,  deficient,  or  innutritions  aliment.  Jenner,  Baron,  and 
Carswell  induced  the  disease  in  this  way  in  a  few  weeks  in  the  lungs 
and  liver  of  the  rabbit. 

Chemical  Constitution, — The  composition  of  tubercular  matter  has 
been  frequently  studied,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory  results.  In 
fact,  the  greatest  contrariety  of  opinion  still  prevails  on  the  snbject 
Thenard  found  one  hundred  parts  of  crude  tubercular  matter  to  con- 
sist of — 

Albumen 98 

Muriate  of  soda 0.15 

Phosphate  of  lime  ^  ^  ^ 

Carbonate  of  lime  j 

Oxide  of  iron,  a  trace. 

100 

Lombard  discovered  in  crude  tubercle  ninety-eight  parts  of  animal 
matter,  and  only  two  parts  of  salts.  Chalky  tubercle,  on  the  con- 
trary, contained  ninety-six  parts  of  salts,  and  scarcely  four  of  animal 
matter.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  L'Heri- 
tier,  who  found  in  hardened  tubercle  from  five  to  nine  per  cent  of 
animal  substance,  and  from  ninety-one  to  ninety-five  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  animal  matter  consists,  according  to  some 
chemists,  of  combinations  of  proteine.  Thus,  Vogel  states  tubercle  to 
consist  of  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  fat  and  extractive  matters,  a  sub- 
stance resembling  pyine,  and  difibrent  salts. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  the  above  analyses  may  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  tuber- 
cular matter  varies,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  not  only  in  the  different  stages 
of  its  existence,  but  also  in  different  individuals,  in  different  situations, 
and  in  different  parts  even  of  the  same  organ.  It  is  reasonable  to  con- 
elude,  also,  that  it  is  modified,  more  or  less,  by  the  state  of  the  solids 
and  fluids,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  cachexy,  or  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity leading  to  its  formation.  In  all  these  respects  tubercular 
matter  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  serum,  lymph,  and  pus,  which 
are  often  remarkably  altered  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties 
by  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissue,  the  state  of  the  system,  and  the 
concomitant  inflammation.    In  the  inferior  animals,  the  composition 
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»f  this  substance  presents,  perhaps,  still  greater  variety  than  in  the 
inman  subject.  In  the  ox,  there  is  always  an  unusual  predominance 
>f  earthy  salts,  and  hence  the  extraordinary  brittleness  which  cha- 
ucterizes  the  morbid  product.  In  the  turtle  I  have  seen  the  tuber- 
mlar  substance  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  calcareous  moss,  or  what, 
n  mineralogical  language,  is  termed  tufa.  In  the  sheep,  horse,  and 
iome  other  quadrupeds,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  matter  is  gene- 
rally much  greater  than  the  saline,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the 

Varteiies  of  Form, — Tubercular  matter  presents  itself  under  four 
distinct  varieties  of  form,  the  miliary,  encysted,  infiltrated,  and  lamel- 
lated.  Of  these  the  first  and  last  are  the  most  frequent,  both  in  man 
and  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  they  all  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  organs  and  tissues  in  which  they  are  developed. 

The  miliary  variety,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  millet-seed, 
is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all,  and  is  the  one  from  which  the 
deposit  derives  its  distinctive  name.'  It  is  usually  of  a  rounded  shape, 
but  may  be  more  or  less  flattened,  ovoidal,  or  angular,  according  to 
the  degree  of  compression  exerted  upon  it  by  the  parts  in  which  it  is 
situat^.  In  its  volume  it  varies  from  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  pea.  In 
the  brain  and  liver  it  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a  cherry,  a  marble,  or 
even  a  billiard-ball.  It  is  opaque,  inelastic,  and  of  a  pale  vellowish 
color,  either  uniformly,  or  lighter  at  some  points  than  at  otners.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  grayish,  reddish,  deep-brown,  blackish,  speckled, 
bluish,  opaline,  or  of  a  whitish  pearly  tint.  Its  consistence  also  is  liable 
to  much  diversity.  Thus  it  may  be  hard  and  dense  like  fibro-carti- 
lage,  caseiform,  curdy  and  friable,  soft,  or  almost  semi-liquid.  On 
account  of  the  diflFerence  of  color  which  these  tubercles  assume,  as  well 
as  of  their  difference  of  consistency,  some  pathologists  have  described 
two  varieties :  the  semitransparent  grayish  bodies  or  gray  tubercle,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  larger  or  more  friable  yellowish  masses  or 
yelbw  tubercle.  Both  present,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  same 
structure.  The  yellow  tubercle  contains,  however,  more  oil,  forms 
larger  masses,  and  has  a  greater  tendency  to  soften.  The  gray  may 
become  converted  into  the  yellow  tubercle. 

The  number  of  miliary  tubercles  varies  from  one  to  many  thousand. 
In  their  early  state  they  are  perfectly  isolated ;  but,  as  they  augment 
in  volume  and  number,  they  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  ulti- 
mately coalesce,  resembling,  in  this  particular,  the  pustules  of  confiuent 
smallpox.  In  this  manner  large  masses  are  frequently  formed,  varying 
in  density  from  the  consistence  of  recent  lymph  to  that  of  fibro-carti- 
lage,  and  presenting  an  ovoidal,  globular,  polygonal,  or  stellated  con- 
figuration. Tumors  of  this  description  seldom  exceed  the  dimensions 
of  a  walnut;  but  they  may  attain  the  bulk  of  an  orange,  the  fist,  or 
even  of  a  foetal  head.  This  variety  of  the  tubercular  deposit,  although 
most  common  in  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  ganglions,  is  often  observed 

'  It  has  become  cnBtomaiy  of  late  to  restrict  the  term  miliaiy  tubercle  to  verj  small 
isolated  bodies.  In  mj  description,  however,  of  this  form  of  the  deposit  I  include, 
tlso^  the  large  masses  which  are  formed  hy  the  union  of  the  smaller. 
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in  other  organs,  especially  the  spleen,  the  serous  membranes,  the 
isolated  follicles,  the  Peyerian  glands,  the  kidney,  and  the  liver.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  bones,  in  the  brain,  testicle, 
prostate  gland,  pancreas,  thymus  gland,  the  uterus  and  oyaries. 

The  miliary  tubercle  is  occasionally  surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsole, 
constituting  what  is  called  the  encysted  variety.  The  envelop  varies 
very  much  in  its  structure  and  appearance  in  different  cases.  On  the 
peritoneum  it  generally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  transpareot 
film,  of  excessive  tenuity ;  more  commonly,  however,  it  is  of  a  dense, 
fibrous  nature,  from  the  sixth  of  a  line  to  a  line  in  thickness,  and  of  a 
pale  grayish  color ;  sometimes  pink,  violet,  or  mottled.  Externally  it 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  parts  in  which  it  is  developed,  and  from 
which  it  is  often  separated  with  difficulty.  The  tubercular  matter 
itself  is  commonly  of  a  grayish-yellow  tint,  opaque,  interspersed  with 
dark  points,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst. 
Both  structures  have  probably  a  contemporaneous  origin.  This,  how- 
ever, is  still  a  mooted  question.  In  old  tubercles  the  cyst  is  sometimes 
ossified.  This  variety  of  tubercle  is  very  rare.  The  situations  in  which 
it  is  most  commonly  found  are  the  peritoneum,  lungs,  spleen,  brain, 
bones,  and  bronchial  lymphatic  ganglions. 

A  third  variety  of  tubercular  matter  exists  in  the  form  of  infiUratioiu 
It  is  often  found  around  tubercular  excavations,  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable patches,  of  a  grayish,  or  yellowish  aspect,  more  or  less 
dense,  crisp,  and  firm,  like  cartilage.    In  its  texture  it  is  apparentlj 
homogeneous,  presenting,  when  divided,  a  smooth,  polished  surface,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  slightest  trace  of  the  original 
structure.    The  deposit  has  occasionally  the  aspect  and  consistence  of 
jelly,  and  then  constitutes  the  gelatiniform  infiUration  of  Laennec 
This  form  of  tubercular  secretion  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  is  prin- 
cipally observed  in  the  lungs  in  connection  with  miliary  tubercles, 
the  intervals  of  which  it  occupies.    The  heteroclite  matter  is  of  a  pale 
reddish,  or  grayish  tint,  verging  on  greenish.     In  its  consistence  it 
varies  according  to  the  period  at  which  it  is  inspected ;  at  first  it  is 
soft,  semi-concrete,  and  almost  tremulous;  but  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  it  is  denser  and  changes  into  the  ordinary  infiltrated  tubercle. 
After  an  indefinite  time  both  varieties  of  infiltration  experience  the 
same  transmutations  as  the  common  miliary  tubercle,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  degenerating  process  being  announced  by  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  opaque,  yellowish  points  in  the  interior  of  the  morbid 
mass. 

The  fourth  variety  is  the  stratiform^  in  which,  as  the  name  imports, 
the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  layer,  generally 
upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Next  to  the  miliary 
variety,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  common  in  which  this  substance 
presents  itself.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
but  much  ofbener  in  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  uterus, 
and  the  seminal  vesicles.  The  layer  varies  in  thickness  from  that  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  line,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  even  half  an  inch, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  canal  or  reservoir  in  which  it  is 
situated.     It  is  opaque,  curdy,  friable,  and  of  a  grayish,  cineritious, 
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or  yellowish  tint;  it  is  generally  very  easily  detached  from  the  surface 
on  which  it  lies,  and  seems  to  possess  little  or  no  plastic  force.  It  is, 
in  fact,  essentially  an  effete,  or  excrementitial  isubstance.  When  the 
matter  is  poured  into  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  uterus,  ureter,  or  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  the  lamellated  arrangement  is  only  well  marked  so  long 
as  the  deposit  is  scanty ;  as  soon  as  it  becomes  abundant,  it  assumes 
an  amorphous,  nodulated  form,  and  may  completely  fill  the  containing 
oavity.  The  same  arrangement  occurs  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  where 
the  matter  sometimes  extends  into  the  air-cells,  forming  small  cauli- 
flower-shaped expansions. 

This  variety  of  the  tubercular  deposit  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human 
subject.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  the  lower  animals,  as  the 
oow,  sheep,  and  rabbit,  and  I  have  myself  seen  it  in  the  green  turtle. 
The  new  substance,  in  this  instance,  occupied  the  bronchial  canals, 
being  arranged  in  long,  cylindrical  masses,  and  in  thin,  yellowish 
patches,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  from  five  or  six  lines  to  several 
inches  in  diameter.  In  some  of  the  tubes  it  was  firm,  tenacious,  and 
separated  with  difficulty  from  the  mucous  surface ;  in  others,  it  was 
remarkably  brittle,  dry,  putty-like,  and  apparently  unadherent.  Many 
of  the  air-vesicles  were  entirely  filled  with  it. 

There  is  a  form  of  tubercle  which  has  attracted  much  notice,  and 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  gray  granulation.  It  is  of  a  very 
dense  texture,  grayish,  or  colorless,  semi-transparent,  rounded,  ovoidal, 
or  flattened,  and  from  the  size  of  a  small  pin-head  or  millet-seed  to 
that  of  a  currant,  a  pea,  or  a  common  cherry.  When  divided,  it  is 
perfectly  homogeneous,  and  exhibits  an  opaline,  shining,  or  vitreous 
appearance.  It  is  sometimes  invested  by  a  delicate  film-like  cyst,  and 
always  greatly  resembles,  when  first  aeposited,  a  globule  or  small 
mass  of  lymph. 

The  number  of  grayish  granulations  varies  exceedingly.  There 
may  be  only  a  few,  perhaps,  indeed,  not  more  than  one  or  two,  or 
there  may  be  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  affected  organ.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  in  this  respect.  It  is 
seldom  that  these  little  bodies  coalesce,  unless  they  exist  in  vast  num- 
bers, when  they  may  unite,  and  form  masses  or  nodules,  equal,  in  some 
instances,  in  volume  to  a  hen's  egg,  or  even  to  a  large  apple.  Whether 
isolated,  or  grouped,  they  always  adhere  with  considerable  pertinacity 
to  the  tissues  immediately  around  them,  and  are  frequently  encircled 
by  clusters  of  red  vessels,  some  of  which  occasionally  extend  into  their 
substance.  After  they  have  existed  for  an  indefinite  period,  they 
generally  lose  their  grayish,  opaline  tint,  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  common  tubercles.  The  change  usually  begins  in  the  centre,  in  the 
form  of  an  opaque,  yellowish  point,  which  progressively  increases 
until  the  whole  body  is  completely  softened,  or  converted  into  a  curdy, 
friable  substance,  not  unlike  semi-concrete  cheese. 

The  gray  granulation  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  lungs,  and 
on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  serous  membranes,  both  natural  and  adven- 
titious. It  also  occurs,  and  that  with  considerable  frequency,  in  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidney,  and  brain.    Its  exist- 
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ence  has  been  attested  in  the  bones,  and  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions. 
It  occasionally  forms  with  great  rapidity,  especially  in  the  brain  and 
arachnoid  membrane,  where  the  resultant  irritation  may  prove  Bsital 
in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  peritoneum,  hundreds  may  be  developed  in  a 
few  days,  from  the  volume  of  the  smallest  pin-head  to  that  of  a  millet- 
seed.  They  may  occur  alone,  or,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  be 
associated  with  the  yellow  miliary  tubercle.  So  constant,  in  fact,  is 
this  coexistence  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  law  liable  to  few  excep- 
tions. In  358  subjects,  Louis  met  with  only  five  examples  of 
granulations  without  yellow  tubercles,  and  two  of  tubercles  withoat 
granulations. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  occasioned  respecting  the  true 
character  of  these  gray  granulations,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  after  the 
pathologist  who  first  described  them,  "  Bayle's  granulation."  Some 
have  denied  their  tubercular  nature  altogether ;  others,  Laennec  in- 
cluded, regard  them  as  nascent  tubercles ;  to  me  they  appear  merely 
as  a  variety  of  the  ordinary  gray  tubercle,  an  opinion  which  I  have 
long  taught  in  my  lectures. 

The  gray  granulation  seems  to  be  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
affected  part,  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of  the  general 
health.  If  serum,  lymph,  and  pus  are  modified  in  this  manner,  as  we 
know  they  are,  why  should  tubercle  not  be  ?  That  they  are  liable  to 
assume  the  characters  of  the  common  yellow  tubercle  is  certain,  bat 
death  may,  and  often  does,  take  place  before  any  such  change  is  effected. 
The  gray  granulation  may  precede  the  yellow  tubercle,  or  it  may  be 
deposited  simultaneously  with  it.  Under  whatever  circumstances  it  is 
found,  it  is  endowed  with  much  greater  power  of  resisting  the  influ- 
ence of  such  agents  as  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  it.  It  is  evidently 
the  product  of  a  more  healthy  action ;  it  indicates  a  better  state  of 
the  solids  and  fluids ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  more  plastic,  organizable  sub- 
stance than  common  tubercle. 

How  formed, — When  first  effused,  tubercular  matter  is  perfectly 
soft,  fluid,  or  semiliquid.  By  degrees,  however,  as  its  more  attenuated 
particles  are  removed,  as  they  always  promptly  are  by  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  becomes  dryer,  denser,  more 
opaque,  and  more  solid,  and  may  ultimately  acquire  the  consistence 
of  fibro-cartilage.  This  constitutes  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  or 
that  of  crude  tubercle.  The  period  required  for  this  change  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  short.  In  acute 
phthisis  the  tubercles  may  reach  their  full  development  in  three  or 
four  weeks ;  while,  in  the  peritoneum,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  often  attain  this  stage  much  sooner. 

In  some  parts  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  in  the  peritoneum,  we 
can  detect  nature,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  her  work,  being  able 
to  trace  this  substance  distinctly  as  it  passes  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid 
state.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  this  membrane,  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  tubercles  in  every  possible  stage  of  development ;  some,  evidently 
deposited  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  individual  expired,  being  soft, 
viscid,  and  perfectly  transparent ;  others  serai-concrete,  yellowish,  and 
consequently  more  or  less  opaque ;  and,  lastly,  another  set  perfectly 
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dense  and  finn,  organized,  and  covered  by  an  accidental  serous  mem- 
branoy  of  the  most  delicate  texture.  Thus,  the  conclusion  is  obvious, 
that  all  tubercular  matter,  whatever  be  its  form,  site,  or  extent,  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  a  liquid  nature,  and  that  it  becomes  solid,  concrete, 
or  crude  only  by  the  removal  of  the  serosity  which  is  always  poured 
out  along  with  it. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  speculation  how  a  tubercle,  originally  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  may  increase  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  a  cherry, 
or  even  an  almond.  The  most  plausible  hypothesis  ascribes  the  en- 
largement to  juxtaposition,  or  to  the  superaddition  of  one  particle  to 
another.  The  cause  which  provoked  the  original  deposit  continuing 
in  operation,  leads  to  irritation  in  the  surrounding  parts,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  new  molecules  are  effused  arouna  those  already 
formed,  and  which  thus  serve  as  their  nuclei.  The  process  is  thus 
not  unlike  that  of  amorphous  crystallization.  It  is  upon  this  circum- 
stance that  many  pathologists  have  founded  an  argument  against  the 
vitality  of  tubercle,  forgetting  that  lymph,  the  basis  of  all  new  growths, 
is  deposited  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

All  tubercular  matter,  whatever  be  its  site,  form,  or  consistence,  is 
a  direct  product  of  the  blood,  elaborated  by  a  process  of  secretion 
similar  to  that  which  presides  over  the  separation  of  serum,  lymph, 
and  pus.  The  effusion  is  always  effected  under  the  influence  of  in- 
flammatory irritation,  and  is  preceded,  in  almost  all  cases,  by  the  tuber- 
cular dyscrasia  or  cachexy.  All  the  solids  are  enfeebled,  and  the  blood 
itself  is  sin^larly  changed  in  its  properties.  Even  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  it  is  alresdy  quite  thin,  impoverished,  and  deficient  in 
globules ;  its  color  resembles  that  of  pale  cla)*et ;  and  the  clot  is  un- 
usually small  and  dense.  Thus  a  predisposition  is  established,  which 
may  be  excited  into  action  by  a  thousand  extraneous  circumstances, 
and  without  which  there  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  any  deposit  of  this 
kind. 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  work  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
tubercles  are  always  of  inflammatory  origin,  specific  in  its  character, 
and  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  since  has  on}y  tended 
to  confirm  this  conclusion.  The  concomitant  action  is  usually  very 
languid,  or  so  mild  and  imperceptible  that  extensive  mischief  is  often 
done  before  the  patient  is  aware  of  it.  In  this  respect,  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercles  resembles  that  of  a  strumous  abscess,  which  is  rarely 
characterized  by  any  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  phlegmasia. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  this  disease  is  counte- 
nanced, if  not  actually  established,  by  the  following  circumstances: — 
First,  by  chemical  analysis.  Experiments  show  them  to  afford  albu- 
men, gelatin,  and  fibrin ;  substances  which,  whether  they  occur  alone, 
or  in  combination  with  each  other,  are  always  to  be  regarded,  when 
found  upon  the  surfaces  or  in  the  interstices  of  the  organs,  as  the  result 
of  inflammatory  irritation. 

Secondly,  tubercular  matter  bears  a  very  great  resemblance  to 
spoiled,  degraded,  or  cacoplastic  lymph,  which  is  an  acknowledged 
product  of  inflammation. 
Thirdly,  the  deposit  is  often  excited  by  cold,  especially  when  con- 
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joined  with  moisture,  and  by  unwholesome,  indigestible,  or  innutritioas 
food.  Dyspepsia  frequently  leads  to  the  same  result.  By  the  former 
are  produced  internal  congestions ;  by  the  latter,  a  poor  and  impover- 
ished state  of  the  blood,  so  favorable  to  the  development  of  tuberde. 

Fourthly,  in  many  cases  the  disease  is  attended  or  preceded  by 
hyperaemia,  or  active  congestion.  This  often  happens  in  the  lungs, 
the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  lymphatic  ganglions. 

Fifthly,  the  doctrine  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  this  deposition 
derives  great  plausibility  from  what  occurs  in  the  inferior  animals, 
from  mechanical  irritation.  In  the  experiments  of  Cruveilhier,  Kay, 
and  Saunders,  well-characterized  tubercles  were  produced  in  a  very 
short  time,  simply  by  dropping  mercury  into  the  trachea.  Similar 
efiects  are  frequently  witnessed  in  miners,  needle-grinders,  and  weavers, 
who  habitually  inhale  gritty  or  irritating  matter.  Persons  of  this 
description  are  peculiarly  prone  to  phthisis. 

Sixthly,  there  is  no  appreciable  deposit,  or  effusion  in  any  of  the 
shut  sacs,  cells  or  cavities  of  the  body,  which  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  though  this  may  be  too  slight  to 
attract  attention,  or  to  be  attended  by  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  that 
process. 

May  become  organized. — Are  tubercles  ever  organized  ?  Concerning 
this  question,  which  has  been  greatly  agitated  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  much  diversity  of  sentiment  still  prevails  among  pathological 
anatomists.  While  many  denv  that  these  little  bodies  are  susceptible 
of  this  process,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  mere  morbid  secretions, 
and  consequently  essentially  non  vascular  bodies,  others  maintain  that 
they  are  supplied  with  vessels,  and  endowed,  like  hydatids,  serous  cysts^ 
and  adventitious  textures  generally,  with  an  independent  vitality. 

Laennec,  it  is  well  known,  maintained  the  independent  vitality  of 
tubercle,  but  failed  to  adduce  any  evidence  of  its  organization.  Lugol 
positively  asserts  that  he  has,  in  numerous  instances,  detected  blood- 
vessels in  this  deposit.  In  a  valuable  paper,  in  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London,  Dr.  P.  N.  Kingston 
gives  an  account  of  seven  cases,  in  which  great  numbers  of  pulmonary 
tubercles,  of  the  ordinary  kind,  presented,  under  the  microscope,  red 
vessels,  which  extended  into  their  interior,  and  anastomosed,  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  tissues.  In  one 
of  the  cases  red  vessels  were  seen  in  the  deposit  in  the  bronchial  and 
mesenteric  ganglions.  Professor  Macartney  and  Dr.  Carmichael,  of 
Dublin,  also  maintain  the  independent  vitality  of  tubercle.  The 
former  states  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  vessels  by  in- 
jection. In  a  lung  which  Dr.  Bayless  injected,  at  my  request,  ten 
years  ago,  with  size  colored  with  vermilion,  a  number  of  tubercles  A- 
hibited  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  vascularity.  On  cutting  into 
a  mass  of  this  kind,  a  tubercle,  about  the  size  of  a  duck-shot,  and  of 
a  light  grayish  color,  was  divided,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  arti- 
ficid  fluid,  which  was  still  warm,  ran  in  a  small  jet  or  stream,  precisely 
as  blood  flows  from  a  divided  vessel.    Louis,  ^  although  he  does  not 

>  Pathological  Researches  on  Phthisis,  case  29th,  p.  331. 
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believe  in  the  organization  of  this  substance,  on  one  occasion  observed 
vessels  in  it  He  injected  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  found  ramifica-. 
tions  of  it  income  of  the  gray  semi-transparent  masses. 

Another  proof,  but  of  a  more  indirect  character,  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  tubercle,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  these  bodies  are  often 
of  a  yellowish  tint  in  jaundice.  This  is  obviously  owing  to  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  coloring  principle  of  the  bile  with  the  blood,  both  of 
which  are  simultaneously  circulated  through  the  heteroclite  mass. 

Again,  it  may  be  presumed  that  tubercles  are  organized  from  the 
transformations  they  undergo.  The  process  of  softening  which  gene- 
rally begins  in  their  centre,  beyond  the  influence  of  external  agents, 
admits  of  explanation  in  no  other  way. 

Finally,  tubercles,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  are  occasionally  con- 
verted into  cretaceous,  sandy,  or  earthy  concretions;  which  could 
hardly  happen  if  they  were  not  organized  products.  In  this  trans- 
formation, which  may  begin  at  any  part  of  their  interior,  the  animal 
matter  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  its  place  occupied  by  chalky  matter, 
or  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  nerves  or  absorbents  into  these 
bodies,  nor  am  I  aware  that  this  has  been  done  by  others ;  neverthe- 
less, as  these  structures  are  everywhere  necessary  to  organization,  it  is 
perfectly  philosophical  to  infer  their  existence. 

That  tubercles  are  invariably  organized,  or  provided  with  ves- 
sels, nerves,  and  absorbents,  no  one  acquainted  with   the  subject 
will  assert.    There  are  some  situations,  indeed,  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  process  to  be  established ;  as,  for  example,  when 
the  strumous  matter  is  spread  over  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  whether   in    the  bronchial   tubes,  the  uterus,  seminal 
vesicles,  or  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  kidneys.    Here  the  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  the  contents  of  these  reservoirs  alone][ would  be  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  organization,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
peculiar  modified  character  of  the  morbid  secretion  itself.    I  say  pecu- 
Uar  modified  character,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  chemical  and 
[      physical  properties  of  tubercular  deposits  are  widely  diflFerent  in  the 
^      loodities  here  specified  from  what  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
,      \x)dy.    They  usually  have  a  deeper  yellowish  color,  are  much  more 
[       cardy  and  friable,  and  contain  a  much  greater  amount  of  earthy  in- 
I       gredients.    Upon  this  point  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  there  should 
^       be  two  opinions. 

Thus,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  proposition,  that,  when 
the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited  upon  the  larger  mucous  surfaces,  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  organization  ;  whilst,  when  it  is  effused  into  the 
:        cavities  of  the  cellular  tissue,  into  the  air- vesicles  of  the  lungs,  and 
'        iito  the  intermolecular  spaces  of  our  organs,  it  may,  and  often  does, 
become  "  part  and  parcel   of  the  living  frame.    Within  the  last  fifteen 
years  I  have  examined  not  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen  specimens  of  or- 
ganized tubercles  of  the  kidney,  spleen,  peritoneum,  and  lungs,  mostly 
of  young  subjects.    The  tubercles  were  of  the  miliary  kind,  and 
aamerous  vessels,  loaded  with  florid  blood,  could  be  seen  shooting 
into  them  in  every  direction,  many  of  them  penetrating  a  considerable 
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distance  into  their  substance.  Their  vascular  supply  would  thus  seem 
to  be  derived  from  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  deposited;  and  this, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  is  no  doubt  true;  nevertheless,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  occasionally  possess  a  self-organizing 
power,  analogous  to  that  of  the  adventitious  membranes  of  the  splanch- 
nic cavities.  If,  under  favorable  circumstances,  plastic  lymph  is  capable 
of  generating  its  own  vessels,  why  should  not  tubercle  be?  Althongh 
the  vessels  thus  formed  must  be  very  small  and  few  in  number,  they 
are  probably  sufficient,  in  many  instances,  to  preserve  the  vitality  of 
the  tubercle  without  the  aid  of  the  circumjacent  textures.  Generally, 
however,  such  aid  is  not  long  withheld ;  for,  as  the  newly-created  ves- 
sels extend  from  the  central  to  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  hete- 
rologous deposit,  they  speedily  communicate  with  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  affected  organ.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  organization 
of  tubercle  may  be  supposed  to  be  accomplished,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  perfection  will  be  its  power  of  resisting  destruction. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  assert- 
ing that  I  have  seen  the  vessels  which  are  here  supposed  to  form  the 
proper  circulation  of  tubercle;  their  existence  is  altogether  assumed 
from  the  analogy  afforded  by  encephaloid  growths,  and  the  adventi- 
tious membranes.  Actual  observation  will,  perhaps,  never  avail  us 
much  in  determining  the  question,  since  the  subject  is  beset  with 
difficulties  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  morbid  deposit.  Bat  I 
do  assert,  unhesitatingly,  that  I  have  repeatedly  traced  vessels  into 
such  tumors  from  the  tissues  around  them,  and  that,  upon  dividing 
them,  the  section  thus  made  has  frequently  exhibited  small  florid  dots 
of  blood.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  these  vessels  have  never  been 
injected.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  and  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it 
prove?  Are  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  denying  the  vitality  of  a 
structure,  because  we  cannot  succeed  in  throwing  foreign  substances 
into  its  vessels  ? 

Microscopical  Characters. — Of  late  years  the  microscopical  character 
of  tubercular  matter  has  been  studied  with  great  care.  It  consists 
of  granules,  nuclei  and  cells  lying  in  a  transparent  matrix.  Most 
of  the  granules  are  very  minute,  and  afford  an  albuminous  reaction; 
some  are  fatty,  and  dissolved  by  ether.  In  the  yellow  variety  of 
tubercle  fatty  granules  generally  abound.  The  free  nuclei,  or  tubercle- 
corpuscles^  constitute  a  large  portion  of  each  tubercular  mass.   In  shape 

they  are  very  irregular,  some  being  round,  others  oval, 
p.    gg  oblong,  or  almost  shapeless.     They  inclose  fine,  granu- 

^'     '  lar  contents,  but  commonly  no  nuclei.    Their  size  varies 

from  l-3500th  to  l-2500th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
they  are  regarded  by  Lebert  and  his  school  as  the  cha- 
racteristic corpuscles  of  tubercle.  Large  cells  with  sei^ 
ral  nuclei  are  occasionally  found  in  tubercular  masses, 
especially  in  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lung,  adhering  to 
the  walls,  or  in  their  interior.  These  cells,  or  the  "com- 
Tubercie-co  us  P^^^^  corpusclcs  of  tubcrclc,"  wcrc  first  described  by 
dea.  -  Arte/  Da-  Virchow  in  1851.  Their  exact  nature  is  not  determined; 
GotTA.  by  many  they  are  considered  as  abnormal  epithelial  cells. 
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Besides  these  elements,  we  may  find  in  tubercular  masses,  oil  drops, 
crystals  of  cholesterine,  and  large  irregularly-shaped  flaky  bodies, 
probably  of  an  albaminous  nature,  elastic  fibres,  and  epithelial  cells, 
in  varioos  stages  of  fatty  degeneration.  To  morbid  changes  in  the 
epitheliam,  several  distinguished  pathologists  have,  indeed,  attributed 
the  formation  of  the  tubercular  corpuscles  and  deposits. 

Changes. — When  tubercular  matter  has  arrived  at  the  crude  stage, 
it  may  remain  stationary  for  an  indeterminate  period.  The  circum- 
stances which  favor  its  preservation  are  dependent  partly  upon  its  own 
intrinsic  powers,  and  partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  surrounding 
tissaes.  The  state  of  tne  general  health,  also,  no  doubt,  exerts  an  im- 
portant influence.  When  tubercles  exist  in  excess  they  may,  so  to  speak, 
produce  their  own  destruction,  by  the  pressure  which  they  exert  upon 
each  other,  and  upon  the  parts  in  whicn  they  are  developed.  In  what 
is  called  "galloping"  consumption,  the  period  of  latency  may  not  ex- 
ceed five  or  six  weeks.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease,  however, 
the  interval  is  much  longer,  and  may  extend  to  several  years. 

The  changes  which  a  crude  tubercle  may  undergo  are  three:  soften- 
ing, absorption,  and  the  chalky  or  cretaceous  transformation.  Of 
these  the  first  is  incomparably  the  most  frequent,  and  is  always  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Srftening  constitutes  the  third  stage  of  tubercle.    By  some  this 
change  of  consistence  is  supposed  always  to  begin  at  the  centre  of  the 
morbid  mass;   while  others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  it  may 
commence  at  any  part,  indifierently,  at  the  centre  or  at  the  circum- 
ference.   Careful  examination  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  process 
may  take  place  in  the  latter  way,  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
it  unquestionably  begins  in  the  interior  of  the  morbid  deposit.    In 
hct,  so  common  is  this  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  law,  the  other 
as  the  exception.    The  softening  sometimes  occurs  simultaneously  at 
several  points,  and  is 'then  usually  very  rapid.    As  it  advances,  the 
tabercular  substance  presents  a  moist,  macerated,  and  unctuous  cha- 
racter, and  is  gradually  transformed  into  true  scrofulous  pus.     When 
the  degeneration  involves  the  entire  mass,  it  is  usual  to  find  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter  in  the  little  abscess  which  now  occupies  its 
place.    Of  these  one  is  thick,  straw-colored,  and  inodorous,  like  lauda- 
ble pus;   the  other  thin,  whey-like,  and  mixed  with  small,  opaque, 
cheesy  flakes. 

Agreeably  to  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  my  endeavor  through- 
out this  chapter  to  enforce,  that  tubercles  are  organized  structures, 
the  softening  of  these  bodies  may  be  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  slow 
wppuration,  by  which  they  are  gradually  broken  down  and  dissolved. 
Tliej  contain,  in  fact,  within  themselves  the  germs  of  their  destruc- 
tiou;  they  possess  only  a  low  grade  of  vitality ;  their  power  of  resist- 
ance is  comparatively  feeble ;  and  hence  they  readily  yield  to  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  disturb  their  molecular  arrangement.    After 
they  have  existed  for  an  indefinite  period,  they  create  more  or  less 
irritation  in  the  textures  immediately  around  them.    This  irritation 
is  speedily  p^pagated  to  the  tubercles  themselves,  which,  as  they  have 
little  plastic  force,  soon  yield  to  the  invasion,  the  rapidity  of  their 
11 
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softening  being  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  ex- 
citing cause,  and  the  density  of  the  morbid  mass. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  that  tubercles  are  inoi^n- 
izable  products,  maintain  that  their  softening  is  effected  solely  by  the 
agency  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  According  to  this  theory,  they 
produce,  like  any  other  extraneous  bodies,  an  irritation — an  afflux  of 
blood — followed  by  a  secretion  of  purulent  matter ;  which,  insinuat- 
ing itself  into  the  heterologous  deposit,  thus  causes  its  disintegration. 
This  theory,  however,  is  opposed  by  the  fact,  previously  adverted  to^ 
that  the  softening  generally  begins  at  the  centre  of  the  morbid  produot^ 
where  the  surrounding  tissues  can  exert  no  influence. 

The  soft;ening  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  some  organs  than 
in  others,  in  which  it  does  either  not  occur  at  all,  or  only  after  a  long 
period.  In  the  lungs,  where  the  process  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
studied,  it  may  take  place  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  month  from 
the  time  of  the  deposition,  though  generally  not  until  much  later. 
Upon  this  subject,  however,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  de6nite  rule,  as  the  production  of  the  phenomenon  in  question 
must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  such, 
particularly,  as  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  state  of  the  patient^s 
health,  and  the  density  of  the  heterologous  deposit.  Occasionally  the 
softening  goes  on  simultaneously  over  a  large  extent  of  surfacei  so  as 
to  break  down  one-third,  a  half,  or  two-thirds  of  an  organ ;  but  this 
is  rare,  and  is  confined  exclusively  to  acute  cases.  In  the  lungs,  the 
degeneration  usually  begins  at  the  summit,  and  gradually  extendis  to- 
wards the  base,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  these  viscera  be  ex- 
amined in  this  direction,  we  successively  find,  at  various  heights^ 
excavations  and  tubercles  in  difierent  stages  of  softening,  the  more 
solid  being  almost  always  lowest  in  the  scale.  Before  the  changes,  of 
which  we  have  now  spoken,  take  place,  the  morbid  deposit  appears  to 
create  little  disturbance  in  the  general  economy,  and  may  exist,  some- 
times to  a  very  considerable  extent,  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms 
indicative  of  its  presence. 

After  having  become  perfectly  soft,  the  tubercular  matter  is  either 
absorbed,  or,  if  it  be  favorably  situated,  it  works  its  way  out.  In  the 
lungs,  it  usually  breaks  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  leaving  thus,  not 
unfrequently,  a  considerable  number  of  excavations^  cavities^  or  Jistuhui 
apertures.  In  these  organs  the  caverns  are  rarely  entirely  empty  before 
the  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  counting 
from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  In  recent  cases,  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  are  soft,  and  lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  lymph;  in 
the  more  ancient  ones,  the  false  membrane  is  dense,  grayish,  and  firom 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  line  thick. 

These  excavations  are  most  common  in  the  lungs :  they  are  some- 
times found  in  the  brain,  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  and  bones;  but  so  sel- 
dom that  our  knowledge  concerning  them  here  is  still  very  imperfect 
In  the  kidney  I  have  met  with  them  repeatedly.  In  the  long  bones 
they  occasionally  communicate  with  the  medullary  canal,  or  some 
contiguous  joint,  establishing  thus  an  analogy  with  tubercles  of  the 
lungs  opening  into  the  bronchial  tubes ;  in  the  short  bones,  as  those 
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ctf  the  apine,  it  ia  not  QDOommou  for  them  to  make  their  way  to  the 
snr&oe  bj  long,  tortaous  passages,  which  it  is  always  difficult,  and 
freqaeotly  impossible  to  heal. 

The  size  of  these  caverDs  is  variable.  Wefrequectly  find  them  as 
Isrge  as  a  hen's  egg,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  the  volume  of 
tbe  fist:  generally,  however,  they  are  much  b mailer,  not  exceeding 
the  dimensions  of  a  hazel-nut,  an  almond,  or  a  walnut.  The  lesions 
which  are  observed  Id  the  tissues  aronnd  these  cavities,  and  the  changes 
experienced  by  the  vessels,  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  chapter 
<m  tubercles  c^  the  lungs,  to  which  I  must  also  refer  for  an  account  of 
tbe  process  of  cicatrization,  as  it  takes  place  much  oHeaer  in  those 
organs  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  bcdy. 

It  is  very  probable  that  crude  tubercles,  after  a  certain  period,  may 
be  absorb^,  and  disappear.  This  conjecture,  at  all  events,  is  coun- 
tenanced by  what  is  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  human  subject,  ia 
wfaieb,  after  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  apparently  well 
developed,  they  gradually  vanish,  and  the  patient  regains  his  accus- 
tomed health.  In  scrofulous  affections  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of 
the  neck  and  mesentery,  especially  of  young  children,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tubercular  matter  is  often  removed  in  this 
maoDer.  Id  the  bones,  too,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  not  always 
fi))Iowed  by  softening. 

Finally,  tubercles  may  undergo  the  cretaceous,  sandy,  or  calcareous 
degeneration.  This  increase  of  consistence  is  most  liable  to  occur  in 
tbose  cases  wherein  these  bodies  contain  a  great  disproportion  of 
eordy,  friable  substance,  and  in  which  they  have  established  a  sort  of 
tolerance  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  transformation,  although 
noticed  in  various  situations,  ia  most  frequent  in  the  summits  of  the 
Inngs  and  in  the  bronchial  lymphatic  ganglions.  The  animal  matter 
of  which  crude  tubercles  naturally  consist  appears  to  be  abstracted, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  the  earthy  salts,  especially  the  phosphate 
ind  carbonate  of  lime,  which  have  been  shown  by  Thenard  Lombard, 
ind  L'Heritier,  to  form  from   ninety 

ihree  to  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the 

entire  mass.     Thus  it  would  seem  that 

in  cretaceous  and  common  tubercle  the 

proportions  of  the  iugredients  are  merely 

reversed.     Advanced  age  greatly  favors 

this    transformation,   which,    however 

umetimes  occurs  in  very  young  sub 

jects  and  even  in  children. 
When  the  tubercles  are  verv  numer 

ooi, or  unosaally  voluminous,  they  must 

necessarily  exert  injurious  pressure  upon 

ihe  parts  in  their  immediate  vicmity 

lad  thus  embarrass,  if  not  entirely  m 

lerrupt,  their  functions.     The  proper 

tissues  of  the  organs  are  more  or  less 
strangulated,  and  many  of  the  vascular 
ramifications  are  obliterated  by  abeorp 
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tioQ  or  adhesive  inflammatioD.  Even  the  larger  trunks  are  sometimes 
very  much  encroacbed  upon  by  these  bodies.  It  is  in  oonsequenoe  of 
this  obstruction  that  a  sort  of  supplemental  circulation  is  sometimes 
established,  the  object  of  which  is  to  compensate  for  the  otherwise  in- 
sufficient nourishment  of  the  affected  tissues.  The  new  vessels  are 
arranged  in  arborescent  lines,  or  in  the  form  oF  a  delicate  and  beautifiil 
network  around  the  tubercular  deposits,  to  the  development  and 
vitality  of  which  they  no  doubt  materially  contribute.  They  are 
often  very  numerous,  and  may  be  readily  filled  with  fine  injection. 
Fig.  39,  from  Lobstein,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  these  vessels  from 
a  case  of  granulations  of  the  peritoneum. 


SECTION   II. 

MELANOSIS. 

One  of  the  most  singular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  rarest  of 
the  heterologous  formations,  is  the  melanotic,  for  a  correct  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Laennec.  The  first  account  of  this  disease 
was  given  by  this  distinguished  pathologist  in  1806,  in  the  Bulletins 
de  la  Facult^  de  M<Sdecine  de  Paris.  The  term  employed  to  designate 
this  morbid  product  is  a  Greek  compound,  literally  signifying  black 
disease,  and  is  synonymous  with  what  has  since  been  called  black 
cancer. 

The  account  which  Laennec  has  left  of  this  accidental  product,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  graphic 
that  has  ever  been  furnished,  describes  it  as  a  homogeneous  substance, 
very  similar  in  its  structure  and  consistence  to  a  bronchial  gland,  of 
a  deep  black  color,  opaque,  humid,  and  slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch. 
This  substance,  after  a  while,  has  a  tendency  to  become  soft ;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  is  eflected  generally  commencing  in  the  centre,  and 
gradually  proceeding  towards  the  circumference,  until  it  is  entirely 
broken  up  and  dissolved.  When  this  is  accomplished,  nature  sets  wp 
an  eliminating  effort,  the  surrounding  parts  take  on  inflammation,  ana 
the  heterologous  matter  is  finally  expelled,  thus  leaving  a  correspond- 
ing cavity,  which  either  continues  open,  is  lined  with  lymph,  or  elae 
completely  obliterated. 

No  age  seems  to  be  exempt  from  this  disease,  though  it  is,  without 
doubt,  much  more  frequent  in  the  old  than  in  the  young.  Nor  is  it 
confined  exclusively  to  the  human  subject  It  has  been  frequently 
seen  in  the  horse,  ox,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  rat,  and  mouse.  What  is  remark- 
able, it  is  much  more  common  in  white  than  in  colored  horses ;  and 
the  same  is  true,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  regard  to  cattle.  It  has 
been  seen  in  certain  birds,  as  the  heron. 

The  composition  of  melanotic  substance  has  been  examined  by 
different  chemists,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe; 
but  the  most  complete  investigation  which  has  been  made,  is  that  of 
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Dr.  Barruel,  of  Paris,  According  to  this  chemist,  melanosis  of  the 
human  subject  is  essentially  composed  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
Uood,  united  with  fibrin,  and  of  three  distinct  fatty  substances.  Of 
these,  the  first  is  soluble  in  alcohol  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  susceptible 
of  crystallizing  in  small  brilliant  scales;  the  second  is  soluble  only  in 
boiling  alcohol,  soft,  and  amorphous;  the  third  is  fluid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  iron.  The  result  of 
this  analysis  is  fully  confirmed  by  that  subsequently  obtained  by  Dr. 
Hecht,*  from  a  specimen  of  melanosis  of  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  found  that  a  stream  of  chlorine,  passed 
through  a  solution  of  this  substance,  destroys  its  black  color,  and 
throws  down  light  yellowish  flakes.  Boiling  produces  no  change,  not 
even  when  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potash  is  added.  Acids  do  not 
alter  it,  except  the  nitric,  which  turns  it  yellow.  Corrosive  sublimate, 
the  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  the  muriate  of  tin  precipitate  it,  the  super- 
natant fluid  being  left  quite  clear. 

To  these  analyses  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the  results  obtained 
by  Dr.  Foy,  of  Paris,  from  a  melanotic  tumor  of  the  horse.  They  are 
as  follows : — 
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The  pure  substance  of  melanotic  tumors  freed  from  the  other 
organic  substances  which  generally  accompany  it,  has  had  the  name 
of  "  melanine"  given  to  it,  and  is  identical  in  chemical  composition 
with  the  pigmentary  substance  of  the  choroid  coat  and  iris.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  diluted  acids,  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
alkalies,  unless  very  concentrated.  It  is  opaque,  and  without  any 
marked  taste  or  smell,  and  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
uid  iron,  in  almost  similar  proportion  as  found  in  hematin,  except- 
ing that  it  contains  less  iron.  When  placed  in  contact  with  white 
linen,  it  readily  communicates  to  it  its  peculiar  tint ;  but  the  stain 
that  is  thus  produced  is  easily  removed  by  ablution.  Exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  dry,  brittle,  and  pulverizable,  and  a  long 
period  elapses  before  it  undergoes  decomposition.  By  burning,  it  is 
converted  into  a  dark,  carbonaceous  substance,  and  emits  a  strong 
empyreumatic  odor. 

The  color  of  melanosis  is  considerably  influenced  by  accidental  cir- 

>  Lobstein,  Traitd  d'Anat.  Patholog.,  t.  i.  p.  463. 
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cumstances,  as  the  quantity  of  cruor  and  cellular  tissue  entering  into 
its  composition.  It  may  be  said  always  to  incline  to  black ;  bat  not 
unfrequently  it  presents  various  shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  which 
are  usually  most  conspicuous  when  this  substance  is  stirred  in  a  small 

Juantity  of  water.    In  its   consistence,  melanosis  varies   from  the 
uidity  of  ink  to  the  density  of  fibro-cartilage. 

The  minute  texture  of  melanosis  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
Miiller/  who  finds  it  to  consist  of  a  fibrous  network,  and  of  numerous 
meshes,  occupied  by  free,  unadherent  pigment  cells,  the  largest  of 
which  are  more  than  0.00108  of  an  English  inch  in  diameter;  the 
smaller  vary  from  0.00105  to  0.00039,  or  even  less.  They  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  color,  dark,  or  dark-brown,  and  of  a  rounded,  oval,  or 
irregular  figure ;  some  are  elongated,  and  a  few  are  actually  caudate, 
terminating  at  one  or  both  extremities  in  a  point,  or  in  a  fibril.  The 
pigment  cells  are  not  present  in  all  specimens,  and  the  smaller  ones 
are  supposed  to  be  young  cells  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  old. 
They  are  filled  with  yellowish  or  blackish  granules,  and  a  few  of  the 
larger  ones  occasionally  contain,  independently  of  these  bodies,  a 
nucleus  with  its  nucleolus.  In  some  of  his  examinations,  Mtiller  found 
the  granules  free,  and  dispersed  through  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous 
network.  It  is  probable  that,  in  these  instances,  the  cells  were  dis- 
solved, or  broken  down,  so  as  to  allow  their  contents  to  escape. 

These  colored  granules  may  be  found  in  the  cells  of  other  stmctures, 
both  normal  and  abnormal.  They  are  seen  in  the  lung-pigment  and 
frequently  in  elements  of  cancerous  tumors.  Their  occurrence  in  this 
latter  class  of  growths  has  made  several  pathologists  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  melanosis  as  a  separate  disease,  and  especially  as  distinct  from 
cancer;  but  such  is  not  the  view  that  I  believe  the  most  correct 
How  these  pigment-cells  of  melanosis  are  formed  is  matter  of  doubt. 
Virchow  considers  them  as  transformations  of  blood-corpuscles  within 
cell-  walls. 

Varieties  of  Form, — With  respect  to  form,  there  are  six  varieties 
under  which  this  matter  is  deposited,  the  tuberoid,  lamellated,  dot- 
like, infiltrated,  ramiform,  and  liquid. 

The  tuberoid  ytLTiei J ^  as  the  name  indicates,  occurs  in  distinct  masses, 
varying  in  diameter  between  a  currant  and  a  walnut,  of  a  dull  sooty 
color,  and  of  a  spherical,  ovoidal,  or  conical  shape.  By  the  agglomera- 
tion  of  a  number  of  such  bodies,  large  tumors  are  sometimes  formed, 
with  a  rough,  lobulated  surface,  which  always  attain  their  greatest 
development  in  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissues.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject, their  size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  the  fist;  in  the  horse,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  found  to  weigh  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds. 

A  thin,  transparent  covering,  evidently  formed  out  of  the  natural 
tissues,  invests  these  tumors,  and  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
being  encysted.  Vessels  and  nerves  are  occasionally  seen  ramifying 
over  their  surface,  or  penetrating  their  substance,  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  intersected  by  fibrous  filaments,  which  are  either  aerived 
from  the  general  envelop,  or  they  are  the  remains  of  the  lacerated 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
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cell  alar  substance  into  which  the  heterologous  matter  is  origiQalljr 
deposited.  These  circumstances  have  led  to  the  opinion — at  first  sight 
plausible  enough,  yet  wholly  erroneous — that  the  black  matter  of 
these  tumors  is  organized.  Of  the  vessels  which  are  distributed  to 
the  melanotic  mass,  the  veins  greatly  predominate ;  they  are  often 
very  large  and  tortuous,  and  are  liable  to  give  way  under  the  most 
trifling  causes.  Both  arteries  and  veins  are  incapable  of  being  in- 
jected, the  matter  used  for  this  purpose  being  always  extravasated  in 
the  substance  of  the  morbid  deposit. 

When  the  tumor  is  developed  on  the  serous  surfaces,  it  frequently 
presents  a  peduncnlated  appearance,  like  certain  polypes  of  the  uterus, 
and  vagina.  In  such  cases  it  is  always  surrounded  by  a  distinct  cyst, 
of  which  it  is  difiBcult  to  say  whether  it  is  a  new  formation,  or  simply 
an  extension  of  the  natural  membrane.  There  is  another  variety  of 
melanotic  tumor  in  which  the  covering  seems  to  be  formed  by  con- 
densed fibrin,  effused,  in  all  probability,  as  a  consequence  of  the  irrita- 
tion excited  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  matter.  Sometimes  the  cyst 
is  of  considerable  thickness,  firmly  connected  with  the  circumjacent 
tissues,  and  furnished  with  minute  vessels ;  generally,  however,  it  is 
remarkably  thin,  soft,  flocculent,  and  without  the  least  visible  trace  of 
organization.  This  variety  of  melanosis  occurs  most  commonly  in 
the  liver  and  brain.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  the  human  subject,  but  I 
have  noticed  it  repeatedly  in  the  liver  of  the  ox. 

The  lamellated  variety  is  observed  chiefly  in  the  inferior  animals ; 
it  is  extremely  rare  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  confined  exclusively 
to  the  serous  membraoes,  where  it  is  usually  deposited  into  the  con- 
necting cellular  tissue,  in  small,  irregular  patches,  of  a  black  brownish 
oolor.  More  rarely  the  matter  is  poured  out  upon  the  free  surface  of 
these  textures.  When  this  happens,  the  layer  is  seldom  more  than  the 
fourth  of  a  line  in  thickness,  of  a  soft,  pulpy  consistence,  and  covered 
with  a  thin,  transparent  pellicle  of  new  formation.  The  peritoneum  is 
the  most  common  seat  of  the  lamellated  variety  of  melanosis;  and  here 
it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  spurious  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, caused  by  the  deposition  of  blood,  and  the  subsequent  changes 
which  this  fluid  undergoes  from  contact  with  the  acid  contents  of  the 
alimentary  tube.  In  some  instances  the  serous  membranes  present 
a  stained  appearance,  as  if  the  heterologous  matter  had  been  effused 
into  their  intermolecular  spaces.  Such  spots  are  not  infrequent  in  the 
peritoneum  of  those  who  die  of  ascites. 

In  the  punctiform  variety  the  melanotic  matter  appears  in  small 
points,  thousands  of  which  are  sometimes  scattered  over  the  sarface  of 
the  affected  organ,  giving  it  a  singularly  speckled  aspect.  This  form 
of  the  disease,  which  may  be  easily  imitated  by  dusting  a  piece  of 
white  paper  with  soot  or  powdered  charcoal,  is  most  common  in  the 
kogs,  liver,  and  subserous  cellular  tissue  of  the  alimentary  tube.  I 
have  also  repeatedly  seen  it  in  the  skin  of  white  horses.  When  the 
points  are  very  close,  the  affected  part  may  present  the  appearance  of 
Deing  infiltrated,  Bamtform  is  the  term  used  when  the  adventitious 
matter  is  contained  in  the  vessels  deposited  upon  their  surface,  or 
effused  among  their  tunics.    This  variety  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the 
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liver  and  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  either  alone,  or  in  association  with 
the  infiltrated  ana  tuberoid  forms. 

Finally,  melanotic  matter  may  present  itself  in  a  jluii  state.  This 
form,  however,  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  is  noticed  chiefly  in  the  serous 
cavities,  the  lungs,  and  the  urinary  organs.  A  considerable  number  of 
examples  of  collections  of  liquid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  of  the  color 
and  consistence  of  ink,  are  on  record.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  it  admits  of  much  doubt  whether  the  effused  matter  was  usually 
anything  more  than  blood,  altered  in  its  composition  by  the  agency 
of  the  absorbent  vessels.  Instances  in  which  melanotic  fluid  was  ex- 
pectorated, though  rare,  are  mentioned  by  different  writers ;  and  ex- 
amples are  on  record  in  which  it  was  voided  along  with  the  urine. 
Black,  inky-looking  matter  has  oflen  been  discharged  by  vomiting 
and  stool.  A  case  has  been  published  in  which  a  cyst,  developed  in 
one  of  the  kidneys,  contained  eight  ounces  of  this  liquid. 

The  tissues  most  prone  to  the  melanotic  deposition  are,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  cellular  and  adipose.  Large  masses  of  this  substance 
are  oflen  met  with  under  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  trunk,  in  the 
mediastinal  cavities,  in  the  folds  of  the  mesentery  and  omentum,  and 
around  the  kidneys.  In  horses,  the  subcutaneous  substance  of  the 
buttock,  anus,  vulva,  and  tail,  is  a  very  common  seat  of  the  disease. 
Of  the  different  organs,  the  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  eye,  kidneys,  and 
ovaries,  may  be  enumerated  as  being  most  frequently  affected.  The 
lymphatic  ganglions,  especially  those  of  the  bronchise,  are  also  very 
liable  to  it.  The  bones,  fibrous  and  serous  membranes,  the  pancreas, 
arteries,  and  salivary  glands,  are  seldom  implicated ;  while  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  the  nerves,  the  veins,  the  muscles  and  their  tendons, 
the  cartilages,  the  synovial  and  mucous  membranes,  the  uterus  and 
mammary  glands,  the  thyroid  and  thymus  bodies,  the  prostate,  testicle, 
seminal  vesicle,  and  supra-renal  capsule,  enjoy  almost  an  entire  im- 
munity from  its  invasion.  I  have  seen  melanosis  of  the  heart ;  bat 
this  is  the  only  portion  of  the  system  of  involuntary  muscles  in 
which  this  disease  has  been  found. 

The  system  is  not  unfrequently  affected  with  a  genuine  melanotie 
diathesis^  the  disease  in  question  occurring  either  simultaneously,  or  in 
tolerably  rapid  succession,  in  a  great  number  of  organs  and  tissues. 
Of  this  a  remarkable  example  came  under  my  observation  in  1855,  in 
a  man,  aged  fifty -eight,  a  pilot  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
He  had  been  an  invalid  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  during  eight 
of  which  he  had  been  constantly  confined  to  his  bed.  His  principal 
symptoms  were,  progressive  emaciation,  a  frequent,  irritable  pulse, 
night-sweats,  harassing  cough,  occasional  discharges  of  blood  from 
the  bowels,  and  a  frequent  desire  to  void  his  urine.  Towards  the  last, 
oedema  of  the  extremities  supervened,  aphthse  formed  in  the  mouth, 
and  he  finally  died  completely  exhausted. 

An  examination  of  the  body,  made  by  Prof.  T.  Q.  Richardson  and 
myself,  disclosed  the  existence  of  numerous  tubercles  in  the  subcu- 
taneous  cellular  substance,  chiefly  on  the  abdomen,  chest,  and  shoulders, 
of  a  black  or  grayish  color,  movable,  firm,  of  a  rounded  or  ovoidal 
shape,  and  from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  the  kernel  of  a 
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prune.  A  few  of  the  larger  tubercles  projected  into  the  skin,  impart- 
mg  to  it  their  peculiar  tint.  The  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groins 
and  axillse  were  enlarged  and  melanotic.  The  omentuip  and  peritoneum 
presented  thousands  of  black  shot-like  tubercles,  interspersed,  here  and 
there,  with  whitish  ones,  very  vascular,  and  of  larger  volume.  The 
spleen  was  sound ;  but  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  the  pancreas,  stomach, 
small  and  large  bowel,  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal  capsules,  the  urinary 
bladder,  prostate  gland,  and  seminal  vesicles,  the  lungs  and  pleuraa,  the 
bronchial  ganglions,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  heart,  were  all  more 
or  less  extensively  involved  in  the  melanotic  disease.  No  examination 
was  made  of  the  brain,  voluntary  muscles,  and  bones,  except  the  ster- 
num, which  was  natural.  The  vessels  were  free  from  the  characteristic 
deposit. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  above  case  was  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  white  and  grayish  tubercles  in  the  midst  of  the 
black,  indicating  that  the  former  were  of  younger  growth,  and  that 
they  had  not  yet  been  impregnated  with  the  melanotic  matter;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  older  the  tubercles  were  the  darker 
was  their  color. 

Melanosis  may  exist  alone,  or  be  combined  with  other  heterologous 
formations.  Of  these  the  most  common  is  the  scirrhous ;  the  rarest, 
the  tubercular.  The  tissues  immediately  around  the  melanotic  deposit 
are  often  very  much  contaminated.  Sometimes  they  are  only  hardened, 
or  perhaps  softened ;  at  other  times  they  are  extensively  infiltrated 
vith  the  morbid  matter,  and  of  a  deep  black  color.  When  the  tumors 
are  developed  in  the  muscular  substance,  the  fibres  are  merely  pushed 
aside  by  them,  without  being  contaminated  by  the  disease.  The  nerves 
and  bones  likewise  remain  intact. 

Melanotic  tumors,  after  having  acquired  a  certain  size,  generally 
remain  stationary,  giving  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  save  what 
results  from  their  bulk  and  consequent  pressure.  At  times,  however, 
they  manifest  a  disposition  to  ulcerate,  and,  when  this  happens,  an 
intractable  sore  is  left,  with  hard,  ragged  edges,  from  the  surface  of 
which  there  is  a  constant  discharge  of  black,  inky  matter,  mixed  with 
Uood,  pus,  or  a  thin,  fetid,  ichorous  fluid.  When  removed,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  these  tumors  is  their  tendency  to  reappear  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cicatrice,  or  in  some  other  situation. 

The  melanotic  matter  is  always  deposited  in  the  liquid  form.  Indeed, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  secreted  in  any 
other  way.  In  the  course,  however,  of  a  short  time  after  the  eflFusion 
has  taken  place,  the  matter  becomes  inspissated,  by  the  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  its  more  attenuated  particles;  and  in  this  manner  it  finally 
^a^^res  the  hardness  and  density  of  a  solid  substance.  What  cor- 
iX)borates  this  view,  is  the  fact  that  thin,  liquid  melanotic  matter  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  splanchnic  cavities  without  any  breach  of  the 
serous  membranes,  and  that  it  frequently  exudes  in  this  form  from  the 
sarface  of  carcinomatous  and  other  tumors,  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

Of  the  catLses  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  states  of  the  system  which 
predispose  to  it,  nothing  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  That 
the  melanotic  matter  is  derived  immediately  from  the  blood,  both 
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anatomical  examination  and  chemical  analysis  abundantly  show ;  bat 
how  far,  or  in  what  respect,  this  fluid  is  altered  before  the  depositioa 
is  effected,  are  points  in  the  history  of  this  disease  conoeming  which 
pathology  and  physiology  are  equally  silent  and  undetermined.  If 
we  remember  that  melanosis  is  essentially  composed  of  the  same  ele* 
ments  as  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin  and  of  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eye,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  this  substance^  existing 
in  an  unnatural  quantity  in  the  blood,  is  deposited  by  an  aberration 
of  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  vessels,  into  organs  and  tissues  in 
which  it  is  not  found  in  the  normal  state.  By  some,  howevei^ 
melanotic  matter  is  regarded  as  effused  blood,-  which  has  undergone  a 
peculiar  pigmental  transformation.  It  is  said  to  be  most  oommon  in 
individuals  of  a  melancholic  temperament.  In  the  inferior  animals, 
especially  in  horses  and  asses,  it  often  betrays  an  hereditary  tendency, 
and  the  same  circumstance  has  occasionally  been  witnessed  in  the 
human  subject. 

Melanosis,  even  when  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  does  not  seem  to 
be  communicable  by  immediate  contact.  GoUety-Latoumelle  re* 
peatedly  attempted  to  propagate  the  disease  from  infected  mares  to 
healthy  horses  during  coition,  but  without  success.  Qohier  inoculated 
horses,  asses,  and  dogs  with  matter  of  this  kind,  without,  in  a  single 
instance,  inducing  the  disorder. 


SECTION   III. 

SCIRBHUS. 

SoiRRHUS  may  be  defined  to  be  a  hard,  crisp,  opaque  substance,  o£ 
a  light  grayish  color,  with  dull  yellowish,  fibrous  intersections,  or- 
ganized,  liable  to  lancinating  pain,  occurring  for  the  most  part  after 
the  middle  period  of  life,  and  passing  sooner  or  later  into  ulceration. 
The  disease,  like  tubercle,  has  its  regular  period  of  growth,  maturation, 
and  decay ;  like  it,  it  is  merely  a  local  manifestation  of  a  constitutional 
disorder;  and,  like  it,  its  tendency  is  ultimately  to  destroy,  not  only 
the  tissues  in  which  it  is  deposited,  but  also  the  life  of  the  individual 
To  comprehend,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  circumstances  which  modify 
its  physical  characters,  the  disease  should  be  studied  in  its  various 
stages  and  in  different  organs  of  the  body. 

Varieties  of  Form. — Scirrhus  occurs  as  a  solitary  tumor,  or  in  dis* 
seminated  masses,  as  an  infiltration,  or  as  a  lamella,  of  variable  extent 
and  thickness.  Of  these  varieties  the  first  is  by  far  the  mo6t*com- 
mon ;  both  the  others,  especially  the  second,  are  infrequent. 

In  the  iuberoid  variety,  the  heterologous  substance  forms  small  cir- 
cumscribed nodules,  the  number  of  which,  as  in  the  liver,  is  some- 
times very  great,  and  the  consistence  of  which  varies  between  fresh 
pork  and  fibro-cartilage.  Their  size  and  shape  are  much  infiuenoed 
by  the  nature  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  developed,  and  by  the 
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resistance  which  is  offered  to  their  progress.  Single  tumors  of  this 
kind  are  rounded,  ovoidal,  or  conical ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  several 
are  agglomerated  together,  they  are  generally  very  irregular,  angular, 
and  more  or  less  lobulated.  In  their  size  they  vary  between  a  mus- 
tard-seed and  an  adult  fist,  their  average  being  that  of  an  almond,  a 
kmon,  or  an  orange. 

In  the  infiltrated  form,  the  morbid  matter  is  diffused  through  the 
interstices  of  the  affected  organ,  which  it  converts  into  a  substance 
similar  to  itself.  It  is  extremely  infrequent,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
longs,  liver,  uterus,  kidneys,  and  bones.  The  primitive  texture, 
whatever  it  may  be,  gradually  loses  its  normal  color  and  consistence, 
but  its  volume  is  seldom  much  augmented  or  diminished. 

Finally,  the  adventitious  matter  may  appear  in  the  form  of  a  lamella, 
layer,  or  stratum,  either  beneath  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  serous  and 
mncous  membranes.  This  variety  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  bowels.  In 
these  situations  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  large  patches  of  this  descrip- 
tion, of  a  pale  bluish  tint,  crisp,  from  one  to  six  lines  in  thickness, 
and  of  a  dense,  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence.  The  lining  membrane, 
together  with  the  muscular  tunic,  sooner  or  later  participates  in  the 
disease ;  and  the  part  of  the  tube  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the 
lesion  becomes  hard,  rigid,  and  contracted. 

Structure. — A  scirrhous  tumor  creaks  under  the  knife,  is  opaque,  firm, 
inelastic,  and  of  a  white  bluish  color,  with  various  shades  of  gray,  rose, 
and  drab.  These  tints  are  most  conspicuous  when  there  is  an  admix- 
ture of  bile,  blood,  or  pus,  as  sometimes  happens  when  the  heterologous 
matter  is  very  old.  Thin  slices  of  it  are  found  to  be  semi-transparent, 
Bexible,  and  elastic ;  when  dried,  they  exhibit  nearly  all  the  properties 
of  the  horny  tissue.  Fibrous  intersections,  generally  of  a  slightly 
yellowish  color,  are  seen  to  pervade  the  diseased  mass,  starting  from 
the  centre  as  their  common  nucleus,  and  radiating  thence  towards  the 
circumference.  These  lines  are  merely  the  remains,  in  most  cases,  of 
Ihe  cellular  substance  of  the  affected  part,  and  are  often  so  arranged 
as  to  resemble  very  closely  the  fibrous  structure  of  an  unripe  pear  or 
turnip.  A  creamy-looking  fluid  is  occasionally  incorporated  with  the 
heteroclite  mass,  and  constitutes  the  most  decided  evidence  of  its  car- 
cinomatous nature. 

Scirrhous  growths,  especially  such  as  occur  in  the  female  breast, 
occasionally  contain  hyaatids.  A  more  common  appearance  is  the 
development  of  cysts,  filled  with  a  thin,  grayish,  gummy  substance, 
dotted  blood  is  likewise  present  in  some  instances.  By  some  writers, 
scirrhous  tumors  are  said  to  be  always  furnished  with  a  distinct  cyst ; 
as  a  general  rule,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  this  forms  one  of 
their  characteristic  features.  When  they  are  very  large  and  old,  the 
cellular  tissue  around  them  is  generally  a  good  deal  condensed,  but 
seldom  to  such  an  extent  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  a  cap- 
sule. Distinct  vessels  are  very  rarely  perceived  in  them ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  discern  any  nerves. 

Scirrhus  is  susceptible  of  considerable  variation  of  structure,  de- 
pending chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  the  adventitious  matter,  its  vas- 
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cularity,  its  mode  of  aggregation,  and  the  pressure  which  is  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  surrounding  parts.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  several  subdivisions  or  varieties,  of  which  I 
shall  specify  only  a  few  of  the  more  common  and  important,  as  the 
mammary,  pancreatic,  lardaceous,  and  reticular. 

The  mamviary  form  of  scirrhus  exhibits  an  appearance  similar  to  a 
section  of  the  female  breast,  or  a  boiled  udder.  The  tumor  has  a 
lobulated  arrangement,  and  is  intersected  in  various  directions  by 
fibrous  bands  of  a  dull  white,  bluish-gray,  or  pale  straw  color.  It  is 
ordinarily  solitary,  and  rarely  acquires  much  bulk. 

The  pancreatic  variety  derives  it  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
pancreas.  It  is  firm,  dense,  inelastic,  and  composed  of  numeroas 
lobules  separated  by  bands  of  cellular  tissue,  and  resolvable  into 
granules,  or  smaller  bodies.  The  tumor  in  its  bulk  may  equal  an 
orange,  or  a  large  fist;  it  is  occasionally  inclosed  in  a  distinct  capsule, 
and  usully  selects  the  breast  or  lymphatic  ganglions  for  its  seat. 

The  lardaceous  variety  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  lungs,  utems, 
and  mammary  gland.  The  adventitious  matter  is  diffused  through 
the  tissues  of  the  affected  organ,  which  it  compresses,  alters,  and 
finally  transforms  into  a  substance  similar  to  itself.  It  cuts  with  con- 
siderable crispness,  and  closely  resembles  a  section  of  the  rind  of 
fresh  pork,  having  little  or  none  of  the  fibrous  arrangement  of  ordi- 
nary scirrhus.  The  extent  of  the  deposit  is  generally  inconsiderable; 
in  some  instances,  however,  it  affects  one  fourth,  a  half,  or  even  two- 
thirds  of  an  organ,  the  weight  of  which  is  always  increased,  while  its 
form  and  dimensions  commonly  remain  unchanged.  However  this 
may  be,  it  may  continue  in  a  crude  state  for  many  years ;  at  length, 
however,  it  takes  on  softening,  and  then  pursues  the  same  career  as 
ordinary  cancer. 

One  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  scirrhus  is  the  reticular^  the 
ordinary  seat  of  which  is  the  mammary  gland,  though  it  may  also 
occur  in  other  parts,  as  the  stomach,  lymphatic  ganglions,  lip,  eye, 
heart,  and  anterior  mediastinum.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  white  or 
bluish  reticular  figures,  by  its  large  bulk,  and  by  its  tendency  to 
assume  a  lobulated  form ;  its  consistence  ranges  between  scirrhus  and 
encephaloid.  This  form  of  cancer  is  composed  of  gray  globules,  im- 
bedded in  the  meshes  of  a  fibrous  network,  which  is  not  seen  until 
after  their  removal  by  scraping  or  maceration.  The  reticular  figures, 
which  give  this  variety  of  scirrhus  its  distinctive  features,  are  white, 
or  yellowish-white,  and  of  a  very  irregular  shape;  sometimes  they 
have  an  arborescent  arrangement,  at  other  times  they  appear  in  spots. 
They  are  peculiar  formations,  not  dilated  vessels  with  hypertrophied 
walls,  such  as  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease, 
but  they  are  produced  by  the  inlaying  of  white  grains  in  the  gray 
mass. 

Chemical  Constitution. — The  chemical  composition  of  scirrhous  matter 
has  been  examined  by  different  chemists;  one  of  the  most  complete 
analyses  is  that  published  by  Foy,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 
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Albumen 42.00 

White  fatty  matter        .        .        .  6.00 

Red  fatty  matter  ....  3.25 

Fibrin 5.85 

Water 5.00 

Oxide  of  iron        ....  1.65 
Sabpbosphate  of  lime    .        .        .16.60 


{Soda  . 
Lime  . 
Magnesia 

Hydroohloratea  of  I  g^*"* 

Tartrate  of  soda    • 


5.00 
6.60 
0.85 
4.10 
3.25 
0.85 


100.00 


Hecht'  found  seventy-two  grains  of  scirrhous  brea^  to  contain — 


Albnmen      ..........       2  grains. 

Gelatine 20      *' 

Fibrin 20      " 

Fluid  fatty  matter 10     '* 

Water 20 


u 


Seventy  grains  of  scirrhous  uterus  were  found,  by  the  same  chemist, 
to  be  composed  of — 


Gelatine  . 
Fibrin 

Fatty  matter 
Water 


15  grains. 
10      " 
10      " 
35      " 

70 


By  comparing  the  analysis  of  Hecht  with  that  of  Foy,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  it  exhibits  striking  peculiarities,  consisting  mainly 
in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  gelatine,  in  the  small 

Eiroportion  of  albumen,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  inorganic  salts, 
t  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  results  obtained  by  Hecht  in  his  two 
examinations  differ  remarkably  from  each  other.  Thus,  in  his  first 
analysis,  albumen  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  ingredients,  while  in 
the  second  none  of  this  substance  appears  to  have  been  detected ;  there 
was  also  a  greater  proportion  of  fibrin  and  gelatine,  and  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  water.  Miiller  agrees  with  Foy  in  stating  that 
scirrhus  rarely,  if  ever,  contains  any  gelatine,  while  Morin  and  Collard 
de  Martigny  unite  with  Hecht  in  asserting  that  it  is  an  invariable 
elementary  principle  of  this  deposit.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  from  the  preceding  statements,  that  the  intimate  composition 
of  scirrhous  matter  varies  considerably  not  only  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  body,  but  likewise  in  different  stages  of  the  disease,  and  probably, 
also,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  preparation. 

Period  of  Life. — Scirrhus  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  thirty,  in 
which  respect  it  differs  strikingly  from  encephaloid.  It  is  much  more 
common  m  women  than  in  men,  and  its  favorite  period  of  attack  is 
from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  year.  It  rarely  occurs  before  the 
period  of  puberty.  My  son.  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  has  recently  reported  a 
well  marked  case  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  in  a  child  under  three  months 
of  age.  The  lymphatic  temperament  is  supposed  to  predispose  to  it, 
and  in  some  instances  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  hereditary  taint, 
being  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  offspring.  In  the  uterus  and 
mammary  gland,  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  several  members 
of  the  same  family. 

Seat. — Scirrhus  sometimes  attacks  a  considerable  number  of  organs 


*  Lobetein,  Traitd  d'Anatomie  Patbologiqne,  t.  i.  p.  405. 
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Fig  40 


in  the  same  individnal,  either  simultaneoaaly,  or  sacoesaiTely.  Id 
females,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  both  the  breast  and  the  ntenu 
involved  at  the  same  time.  It  occasionally  co-exists  with  encephakn^ 
tubercle,  melanosis,  and  hydatids. 

The  parts  of  the  body  most  liable  to  scirrhus  are  sach  as  bavet 
glandular  structure.  In  females,  it  is  most  common  in  the  breast  and 
uterus ;  in  males,  in  the  penis.  In  both  sexes  the  lips,  stomach,  rec- 
tum, and  liver  may  be  mentioned  as  frequent  seats  of  it.  The  spleen, 
lungs,  and  kidneys  are  seldom  affected.  It  is  also  extremely  rare  io 
the  bones;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  occurs  in  the  cartilages, 
in  the  serous,  synovial,  and  fibrous  textures,  and  iu  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  life 

Organization — The  mass  of  scirrhus  consists  of  two  distinct  snb- 
stances  a  firm  fibrous  and  a  softer  granular.  The  former  is  ofi 
whitish,  cinentious  or  pale  yellowish  color,  and  is  composed  of  a  very 
irregular  network,  the  meshes  of  which  have  no  determinate  shape  or 
size.  It  constitutes  the  bed  in  which 
the  granular  element  is  deposited, 
and  is  seldom  very  apparent  until 
the  latter  has  been  scraped  away  or 
removed  by  maoeration.  When  Uui 
has  been  done,  its  filaments  are  found 
to  intersect  each  other  in  every  di- 
rection, as  is  seen  in  Fig.  40,  and  10 
form  the  cells,  meshes,  or  cavities^ 
^^^%  just  alluded  to.  The  fibrous  elemmt 
is  not  always  a  new  product,  bat 
merely  the  remnant  of  the  tissues  in 
which  the  morbid  matter  is  seated. 
In  scirrhus  of  the  mammary  gland,  it 
seems  to  consist  mainly  of  the  pre-existing  areolar  subetauce  and  the 
lactiferous  tubes,  the  former  of  which  is  very  much  condensed,  while 
the  latter  are  hypertrophied  and  filled 
with  a  colorless,  whitish  or  yellowish 
matter.  In  scirrhus  of  the  liver,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fibrous  structure  is  generally 
of  new  formation,  just  as  much  so  aa  tM 
cells  it  serves  to  inclose. 

The  soiter  part  of  scirrhus  inclosed  in 
the  meshes  of  fibrous  tissue  consists  mainly 
of  cells  and  free  nuclei  lying  in  a  transpa- 
rent, slightly  granular  matri-x.  The  cells 
are  generally  large,  possessed  of  delicate 
but  distinct  cell-walls,  are  not  very  grann- 
liir,  and  inclose  one  or  several  distinct  nu- 
clei. Their  shape  differs ;  some  are  round, 
others  oval,  others  again  caudated;  their 
size  varies  from  the  ,.,Jp5  to  gjg  of  ao 
inch  in  diameter.  The  nuclei  iu  the  cells 
are  always  large,  and  generally  of  an  oval 
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tape;  they  frequently  contain  one  or  several  distinct  nucleoli.  Some- 
mes  many  free  nuclei  are  dispersed  through  the  uniting  substance, 
nrthermore,  in  many  cancers,  both  cells  and  nuclei  rapidly  change, 
id  we  may  observe,  in  addition  to  the  structures  described,  oil-drops, 
miiiles,  crystals,  and  cells  in  different  stages  of  degeneration. 

The  differently  shaped  cells,  with  large,  distinct  and  regular  nuclei, 
re  almost  always  present  in  cancerous  tumors.  They  abound  in  en-' 
sphaloid,  and  have  been  regarded  by  many  pathologists  as  the  charac- 
iristic  cells  of  cancerous  tumors.  Although  so  frequently  found, 
incerous  tumors  are  met  with  which  do  not  contain  any  of  these  so- 
illed  "cancer-celW 

Concerning  the  proximate  cause  of  scirrhus,  nothing  is  known  with 
ay  certainty,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been 
lade  to  investigate  it.  We  may,  perhaps,  assign  it  to  a  specific  change 
f  the  blood,  or  to  a  general  cachexy,  wnich  determines  the  local  mani- 
SBtation  of  the  disease.  This  latter  may  sometimes  supervene  upon 
eternal  violence,  such  as  a  blow,  kick  or  bruise.  The  deposit  itself, 
believe  to  be  nearly  always  preceded  by  inflammatory  irritation  of 
le  part.  The  precise  nature  of  this  action  cannot  be  defined:  all  that 
in  be  said  about  it  is,  that  it  is  of  a  specific  kind,  and  that  it  gives 
iae  to  the  effusion  of  a  fluid  analogous  to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and 
ot  very  dissimilar,  consequently,  from  the  matter  of  tubercle. 

The  cancerous  matter  is  deposited  into  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
rgans,  which  it  gradually  transforms,  effaces,  or  destroys.  That  this  is 
lie  case,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  what  happens  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and 
ancreas.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  it  can  be  discovered  in 
liferent  stages  of  its  development,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
lanner  in  which  it  is  effusea.  Thus,  in  the  liver,  the  scirrhous  mat- 
5r  generally  appears  in  very  minute,  circumscribed  points,  correspond- 
ig  with  the  granulations  which  are  so  abundantly  found  there  in  the 
atural  state.  At  first,  there  is  merely  a  change  of  color,  the  granu- 
itions  exhibiting  a  pale  grayish  aspect,  without  the  slightest  deformity 
r  change  of  volume.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  little  tumors 
re  observed  to  be  of  a  white  milky  hue,  hard,  dense,  crisp,  opaque, 
rr^olarly  spherical,  and  perfectly  devoid  of  the  original  structure. 
fow  these  alterations,  it  is  quite  evident,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
Q  the  assumption  that,  in  proportion  as  the  heterologous  matter  is 
eposited  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  acini  of  the  liver,  their  pro- 
er  parenchymatous  substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  together  with  their 
vssels,  is  obliterated  by  absorption,  the  pressure  which  the  accidental 
ecretion  produces  being  fully  adequate  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Smilar  phenomena  may  be  witnessed  during  the  development  of  scir- 
hns  in  other  organs. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  then,  it  may  be  concluded,  first,  that 
be  deposit  of  scirrhus  is  preceded  by  inflammation;  secondly,  that  it 
as  a  great  predilection  for  the  glandular  viscera;  thirdly,  that  it 
arely  occurs  under  the  age  of  forty ;  fourthly,  that  the  matter  of  which 
i  consists,  when  first  deposited,  strongly  resembles  that  of  tubercle; 
nd,  lastly,  that  this  matter  is  deposited  always  into  the  cellular  tissue 
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of  our  organs,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform  their  proper  paren- 
chymatous structure. 

Changes. — After  having  existed  for  some  time,  varying  from  a  few 
months  to  several  years,  the  scirrhous  matter  manifests  a  disposition  to 
become  soft,  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected  commencing,  like 
that  of  tubercle,  at  different  parts  of  the  diseased  mass,  from  which  it 
extends  in  various  directions,  until  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of 
it  is  broken  up  and  dissolved.  Some  authors  have  contended  that  the 
liquefaction  invariably  begins  in  the  centre ;  but  that  this  is  not  true, 
my  own  experience  abundantly  attests.  The  process,  in  fact,  may 
commence  at  any  point,  at  the  centre  or  at  the  periphery,  or  simul- 
taneously in  both  these  situations ;  and,  as  it  advances,  the  superincnm- 
bent  integuments  crack  at  one  or  more  places,  through  which  the  soft- 
ened matter,  now  of  the  aspect  of  encephaloid,  jelly,  syrup,  gum,  or 
honey,  is  ultimately  discharged.  Ulceration,  however,  often  occura 
in  scirrhous  tumors  long  before  the  internal  disorganization  in  ques- 
tion is  accomplished. 

A  scirrhous  ulcer  possesses  certain  features  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  characteristic.  Generally,  it  is  remarkably  irregular  in  its 
shape,  with  a  surface  that  is  either  cracked,  fissured,  or  fungous,  of  a 
dark,  reddish  color,  and  of  a  peculiar  glossy,  oedematous  aspect  Soft 
cauliflower  excrescences  sometimes  sprout  from  it,  so  sensitive  as  to 
bleed  on  the  slightest  touch,  or  even  of  their  own  accord.  The  edges 
of  the  sore  are  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  elevated,  everted,  irregularly 
serrated,  and  harder  in  some  places  than  in  others,  emitting  more  or 
less  sanies  on  pressure.  A  deep  excavation  is  occasionally  formed, 
presenting  the  appearance  as  if  a  portion  of  the  diseased  mass  had 
been  lifted  out  of  its  bed.  In  cases  which  run  their  course  very 
rapidly,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  frequently  covered  with  a  soft, 
grayish  putrilage,  of  the  most  intolerable  odor. 

The  fluid  which  bathes  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  generally  of  a 
thin,  bloody,  ill-conditioned  nature,  with  an  odor  approaching  that  of 
ammonia.  It  is  always  highly  irritating,  and  the  quantity  discharged 
is  sometimes  surprisingly  great.  It  always  blackens  silver,  and  im- 
parts a  green  color  to  syrup  of  violets.  Potash  produces  no  change; 
but,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  peculiar  gas  is  evolved,  having 
many  of  the  properties  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  gas  appears 
to  exist  in  union  with  ammonia,  and  gives  the  fluid  its  peculiar  fetid 
odor. 

In  this  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  skin  around  the  ulcer  is 
of  a  purple  color — from  the  overloaded  state  of  its  capillaries — hard, 
puckered,  somewhat  tender  on  pressure,  and  easily  eroded  by  the 
irritating  discharges.  By  degrees,  the  ulcer  spreads  both  in  depth 
and  diameter  until  at  length  the  whole  mass  is  involved  in  the  difl> 
organizing  process,  and  the  patient  sinks  under  the  exhausting  hectiCi 
caused  by  the  profuse  local  discharges,  and  by  the  violent  constita- 
tional  irritation.  The  lymphatic  ganglions  in  the  neighborhood  at 
this  advanced  stage  are  almost  constantly  enlarged  and  indurated,  and 
the  tumor,  instead  of  being  movable  and  circumscribed,  as  it  was  in 
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the  early  period  of  its  growth,  forms  a  hard,  solid,  undefined  mass, 
firmly  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures. 

Finally,  scirrhas,  after  having  attained  a  certain  age  and  bulk,  is 
occasionally  assailed  by  destructive  inflammation,  followed  by  slough- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  heterologous  matter.  I  have  witnessed  this 
mode  of  termination  ouly  in  one  instance.  The  patient  was  an  elderly 
lady,  who  had  a  medium-sized  scirrhous  tumor  in  one  of  the  mam- 
mary glands,  of  several  years'  standing.  Without  any  obvious  cause 
inflammation  set  in,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  mass  was  lifted  from 
its  bed,  as  neatly  as  if  it  had  been  dissected  out  with  the  knife. 
Subsequently  the  disease  showed  itself  in  the  axillary  lymphatic  gan- 
glions, and  made  rapid  strides  towards  a  fatal  termination. 


SECTION    IV. 

SNCEPHALOID. 

Intimately  allied  to  scirrhus,  in  its  mode  of  origin,  yet  differing  from 
it  widely  in  many  of  its  essential  features,  is  encephaloid,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  and  destructive  of  the  heterologous  formations.  As  the  term 
indicates,  this  morbid  growth  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cere- 
bral tissue,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  also  in  chemical  composition. 
Most  writers  designate  this  disease  by  a  different  appellation,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  notions  which  they  entertain  of  its  composition  and 
structure.  Thus  it  has  been  called  medullary  sarcoma,  fungus  haama- 
todes,  soft  cancer,  medullary  fungus,  and  cerebriform  cancer.  The 
term  encephaloid  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  least  objectionable,  and  I 
shall  therefore  retain  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Encephaloid,  compared  with  some  of  the  other  heterologous  forma- 
tions, is  a  very  frequent  disease,  occurring  in  both  sexes  and  at  every 
period  of  life.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human  subject,  but  is  occa- 
sionally witnessed  in  the  inferior  animals,  especially  the  horse,  ox,  and 
dog.  It  may  exist  alone,  or  be  associated  with  tubercle,  scirrhus, 
melanosis,  hydatids,  and  other  growths. 

Varieties  ^  Form. — The  foreign  matter  is  deposited  in  the  different 
organs  in  three  distinct  varieties  of  form,  the  tuberoid,  the  stratiform, 
and  the  infiltrated. 

In  the  tvheroid  variety  the  heterologous  matter  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  circumscribed  tumor,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  adult 
head.  In  its  shape  it  is  generally  irregularly  rounded,  ovoidal,  or 
even  quite  flat,  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  upon  it 
by  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  composed  of  different  lobules,  which 
are  enveloped  by  a  thin  covering,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
delicate  membranous  partitions.  The  outer  covering,  evidently  derived 
from  the  neighboring  cellular  tissue,  is  usually  not  more  than  half  a 
line  in  thickness,  easily  torn,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  light  rose 
color.  From  its  inner  surface  are  detached  numerous  processes, 
12 
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which,  dipping  into  the  morbid  growth  in  various  direotions,  form  so 
many  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  new  deposit.  These  septa, 
which  are  sometimes  remarkably  roagh  and  shreddy,  always  become 
more  obvious  after  the  pulpy  mass  is  squeezed  out  The  cells  which 
they  form  by  their  intersections  are  subject  to  much  variety,  and 
hence  the  peculiar  lobulated  shape  which  characterizes  the  morhid 
growth  when  occurring  in  parts  tnat  offer  little  or  no  obstacle  to  its 
extension. 

Although  the  covering  of  encephaloid  tumors  is  ordinarily  derived 
from  the  pre-existing  structures  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  yet  cases 
occasionally  occur  in  which  it  is  evidently  of  new  formation.  In 
such  cases,  the  external  envelop  is  generally  very  thin,  or,  indeed, 
almost  film-like,  easily  lacerated,  and  of  a  grayish  color,  with  rough, 
shreddy  surfaces.  The  interior  septa  are  likewise  less  perfect,  and 
the  whole  mass  is  commonly  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  slightest  foroe. 

The  external  envelop  and  its  internal  septa  are  abundantly  sap- 
plied  with  vessels,  which,  pervading  the  morbid  mass  in  different 
directions,  assist  in  its  growth,  and  in  maintaining  its  vitality.  These 
vessels,  which  always  consist  of  a  much  greater  number  of  veins  than 
of  arteries,  are  often  remarkably  large,  convoluted,  and  easily  traoed 
to  the  neighboring  trunks ;  their  walls  are  exceedingly  brittle,  and 
hence  the  most  trifling  accident  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  effusion 
of  blood.  Hence,  too,  the  dark  clots  which  are  so  frequently  met 
with  in  encephaloid  tumors.  The  cerebriform  substance  itself  is  easily 
squeezed  out  of  its  cavities,  owing  to  its  imperfect  adhesion ;  and,  in- 
terspersed  through  different  parts  of  it,  are  frequently  obsefved, 
besides  the  sanguineous  depfits  just  adverted  to,  small  cells  filled  with 
purulent  matter,  serum,  or  thin,  sanious,  and  offensive  fluid.  I  have 
seen  as  much  as  half  a  p^nt  of  reddish  serosity  flow  from  a  single  cavity 
of  this  kind,  the  inner  surface  of  which  had  a  peculiar  honeycomb-like 
appearance. 

When  developed  beneath  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  these  tumors 
generally  assume  a  pear-shaped  appearance,  the  footstalk,  by  which 
they  are  attached,  being  oft^en  quite  slender.  In  their  volume  they 
vary  between  that  of  a  pea  and  a  walnut;  they  are  of  a  dirty  straw 
color,  and  of  a  semi-concrete  consistence.  Although  usually  isolated, 
they  sometimes  occur  in  groups,  and  are  always  distinctly  encysted,  the 
capsule  which  covers  them  being  either  of  new  formation,  or,  as  more 
frequently  happens,  derived  from  the  serous  membrane  beneath  which 
they  are  developed.    This  variety  of  encephaloid  is  uncommon. 

The  stratiform  variety  is  exceedingly  rare ;  I  have  met  with  it  only 
in  a  few  instances.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  submucous  cellular  tis- 
sue of  the  stomach  and  rectum,  and  beneath  the  serous  membranes, 
especially  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  in  irregular  patches,  from  the 
diameter  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  an  American  dollar.  The  deposit  is 
generally  of  a  whitish,  cream-like  color,  tolerably  hard  and  dense,  and 
from  the  fourth  of  a  line  to  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Seve- 
ral such  patches  occasionally  run  together,  forming  an  irregular  layer 
of  considerable  extent,  over  which  the  serous  membrane  is  indurated 
and  puckered. 
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The  enoephaloid  matter  Bometimes  occurs  as  an  infiltration.  This 
ariety,  which  is  likewise  verj  uncommon,  is  seen  principally  in  the 
teros,  liver,  and  lungs,  where  it  forms  small,  irregular  masses,  of  a 
Bmi-concrete  consistence.  In  the  situations  here  referred  to,  the 
leterologous  substance  usually  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  color  of 
he  parts  in  which  it  is  deposited,  and  is  often  distinguished  with  dif- 
icnlty  firom  tubercular  innltration. 

Structure, — The  color  of  the  heterologous  substance,  although  gene- 
ally  inclining  to  cineritious,  runs  through  various  shades  of  white  and 
ed,  having  either  the  yellowish  aspect  of  cream,  the  complexion  of 
dlly,  or  the  black  appearance  of  the  crassamentum.  In  the  tuberoid 
pedes,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  different  sections  of  the  morbid  mass 
txhibit  different  shades  of  color,  one  part  being  pale,  another  cine- 
itious^  and  a  third  of  a  deep  brown,  from  the  intermixture  of  clotted 
dood.  It  is  seldom  that  the  tumor  has  the  pure  white  aspect  of  the 
nedullary  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  consistence  of  this  morbid  growth  is  also  subject  to  much  variety. 
rboagh  in  general  pretty  nearly  that  of  the  foetal  brain,  it  is  some- 
times as  soft  as  cream,  and  at  other  times  as  hard  as  fibro-cartilage. 
Like  tubercular  matter,  it   has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  ori- 
pnally  deposited  in  a  concrete  state ;  but  such  an  opinion  is  alto- 
niher  untenable,  for  it  cannot  be  supported  even  by  a  siugle  argument 
nmn  analogy.    The  error  into  which  some  anatomists  have  fallen, 
nay  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  heterologous  matter  varies  in 
iti  physical  and  chemical  properties,  not  only  iu  different  organs 
of  the  body,  but  often,  also,  in  different  sections  of  the  same  mass. 
ThoB,  we  fih&quently  find  encephaloid  tumors  hard  and  lardaceous  in 
ODe  part,  semi-concrete  and  meduUary-lookiug  in  a  second,  pulpy  and 
cioeritious  in  a  third.    That  these  differences  of  consistence,  as  well 
tt  of  color,  are  the  result,  at  least  in  some  degree,  of  changes  effected 
in  the  morbid  substance  after  the  deposition  has  taken  place,  cannot 
be  doubted.    It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  this  matter,  like  the 
tubercular,  is  never  poured  out  in  any  other  than  a  fluid  state,  what- 
erer  may  be  its  consistence  at  the  time  it  is  examined,  whether  con- 
crete, pulpy,  or  semi-liquid. 

The  structure  of  encephaloid,  as  just  stated,  is  not  always  the  same; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  very  much  diversified,  and  is  therefore 
nsoally  arranged  under  different  heads,  as  constituting  so  many 
varieties.  Of  these,  the  most  common  is  the  hceinaioid,  or  that  form 
BOW  generally  known  under  the  name  of  fungus  haematodes.  In  this 
variety  the  morbid  structure  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  placenta, 
or  to  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood ;  it  is  of  a  brownish,  mahogany,  or 
pale  brick  color,  extremely  friable,  and  composed  of  small,  intertwined 
vessels  and  cellular  tissue,  or  of  an  amorphous,  or  laminated  substance, 
aot  unlike  the  crassamentum,  or  a  recent  fibrinous  concretion.  In 
Bome  instances  the  heterologous  deposit  has  a  granular  appearance. 
It  is  always  contained  in  distinct  cells,  of  a  rounded  or  oval  shape, 
ftom  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball  down  to  the  head  of  the  smallest  pin. 
These  cells  generally  communicate  with  each  other,  and  are  formed  by 
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a  fibrous  network,  either  of  new  development,  or  composed  of  tbe 
preexisting  textures. 

This  variety  of  encephaloid  is  generally  lobulated,  and  may  consist 
almost  entirely  of  hsamatoid  substance ;  it  is  compressible,  and  slightly 
elastic,  has  a  solid  feel,  offers  little  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  the  cat 
surface  has  a  uniform  red  or  mottled  appearance,  like  a  section  of  the 
placenta  or  a  calPs  liver.  The  outer  surface  of  the  tumor  may  he 
perfectly  smooth,  or  rough  and  shaggy ;  the  latter  character  being 
often  rendered  very  conspicuous  after  maceration  for  a  dav  or  two  in 
water.  The  hssmatoid  tumor  is  exceedingly  vascular,  ana  frequently 
attains  a  very  large  bulk.  It  is  sometimes  invested  by  a  distinct 
capsule,  either  of  new  formation,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case, 
derived  from  the  surrounding  parts ;  and  interspersed  through  it  are 
occasionally  clots  of  extravasated  blood,  or  cells  filled  with  varioas 
kinds  of  matter.  The  most  common  seats  of  this  growth  are  the 
mammary  gland,  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  extremities,  the  eye, 
brain,  and  liver.  In  the  latter  organ  it  sometimes  exists  in  consider- 
able numbers,  from  the  volume  of  a  grain  of  mustard  to  that  of  an 
orange,  and  composed  entirely  of  a  red,  bloody,  semi-concrete  sub- 
stance, easily  enucleated  from  the  containing  bed. 

The  cerebriform  matter  may  be  quite  hard,  inelastic,  or  nearly  so, 
white,  and  perfectly  uniform  when  cut,  like  the  interior  of  a  potato. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  constitutes  what  has  been  called  the  solarwid 
variety  of  cancer.  The  morbid  growth  may  also  resemble  the  strac- 
ture  of  the  kidney,  and  is  then  termed  nephroid.  "  When  the  fibrous 
intersections  are  distinct,  broad,  and  fascicular,  the  divided  mass  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  cut  turnip,  and  is  therefore  called  napiformT 
Miiller  has  described  a  variety  of  encephaloid  under  the  name  of 
hyaline^  in  reference  to  its  transparent,  vitreous  appearance.  This  cha- 
racter, however,  is  not  constant,  and  the  term  faaciculatedi  is  therefore 
preferable.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  not  very  common,  and  is  usually 
distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the  reticulated  variety  of  scirrhus, 
described  in  another  page.  It  resembles,  in  its  general  features,  the 
nephroid  variety  of  cancer.  The  tumor  is  highly  vascular,  and  is 
composed  of  extremely  pale,  transparent  fibres,  which  follow  no  fixed 
direction.  The  fibres  are  often  arranged  in  tufts,  which,  being  inter 
twined  with  each  other,  give  the  morbid  mass  a  lobulated  aspect,  bo^ 
externally  and  internally. 

Encephaloid  tumors,  apparently  quite  similar  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  frequently  exhibit,  on  microscopical  inspection, 
marked  peculiarities.  They  generally,  however,  show  corpuscles  and 
a  stroma.  The  corpuscles  or  cancer-cells  are  exactly  like  those  found 
in  scirrhus,  and  like  these  their  shape  varies  materially.  Some  are 
round,  others  ovoid,  caudate,  or  with  several  prolongations.  Nearly 
all  contain  large,  distinct  oval  nuclei,  many  even  nucleoli;  both  of  which 
may  be  found  lying  free  in  the  basis-substance.  The  cells  or  nudei 
may  sometimes  be  observed  to  be  filled  with  granules  of  oil  or  even 
with  pigment.  The  caudate  bodies  contain  either  a  granular  substance 
without  any  evident  nucleus,  or  a  nucleus  with  one  or  more  nucleoli 
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Their  sides^are  prolonged  into  fibrils,  or  filaments,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  42. 

The  cellnlar  elements  are  suspended  in  a  liquid,  slightly  granular, 
homogeneous  blastema,  which  with  the  corpuscles  forms  the  ordinary 

Fig.  42. 


Elongated  and  caudate  cells  from  an  encephaloid  tumor. 

cancer  juice.    At  times  there  is  a  firmer  stroma  for  the  cells,  of  indis- 
tinctly fibrillated,  or  even  of  distinct  fibrous  structure,  forming  a  net- 
work in  which  the  cancerous  elements  are  deposited.    The  growth  of 
the  stroma  of  cancer,  and  its  exact  shape  have  been  recently  carefully 
inrestigated  by  Bokitansky,^  who  states  that  in  the  firmer  varieties 
of  it  two  interlacing  networks  may  be  seen.    One  (Fig.  43)  consists 
of  tubes  of  a  hyaline  substance  studded  with  cells,  elongated  nuclei, 
and  long-drawn  fibres,  all  lying  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  stroma.    The  other  (a)  is  formed  of  more  opaque  and  granular 
hollow  beams  or  tubes,  witn  fenestrated  gaps.    These  hollow  beams, 
it  is  probable,  contain  cancerous  elements.    They  gradually  become 
more  densely  fibrillated,  and  from  their  sides  spring  hollow  villous 
excrescences  (Fig.  44)  which  may  continue  to  grow  and  lead  to  a  form- 
ation of  the  network,  or  may,  by  themselves  giving  off  many  and  fresh 
dentritic  vegetations,  assume  a  villous  form,  such  as  is  best  seen  in  the 
variety  of  encephaloid  called  villous  cancer. 

Other  elements  met  with  in  encephaloid  tumors  are  granules,  oil, 
pigment,  and  bloodvessels.  The  latter  are  generally  very  numerous, 
and  mostly  of  new  formation.  Encephaloid  matter,  freed  from  the 
cellular  structure  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  before  it  has  passed 
into  its  crude  state,  is  of  a  viscid,  jelly-like  consistence,  emits  a  pecu- 
liar spermatic  odor  on  being  heated,  and  readily  coagulates  in  alcohol, 
in  the  acids,  and  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  miscible  with 
water,  and  gradually  liquefies  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

'  See  Path.  Anat.,  pp.  97,  264,  and  Reports  of  Vienna  Aoademj,  1852. 
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Encepbaloid  ia  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  vitali^,  uinng  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  orgaaizatioa,  one  of  its  chief  characterises  being 


its  excessive  vascularitj,  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  aaj 
other  heteromorphoas  deposit.  It  is  not  improbable,  thoogh  tui 
circumstance  is  not  demonatrable,  that  the  tUMroid  variety,  at  least, 
always  possesses  a  double  circulation,  one  being  derived  from  its  own 
intrinsic  powers,  and  consequeDtly  proper  to  the  morbid  naass,  while 
the  other  is  common  to  it  and  to  the  surrounding  structures.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  its  vascularity  is  unquestionably  the  main  cause  U 
its  rapid  growth  and  of  the  extraordinary  bulk  which  it  so  often  attains. 
For  ttie  same  reason  it  is  very  prone  to  bleed ;  the  new  vessels,  which 
are  usually  very  imperfectly  organized,  being  exceedingly  liable  to  be 
ruptured  on  the  slightest  injury.  Nerves  probably  exist  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  encepbaloid,  though  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  tbis 
disease  is  generally  much  leaa  painful  than  scirrhus, 

Qiemical  QmsU'tulion. — The  chemical  characters  of  this  snbstanoa 
have  been  investigated  by  Hecht,  Morin,  Collard  do  Martigny,  Mao- 
noir,  Wiggers,  and  Foy ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  publiahea  ttie  sab- 
joiued  quantitative  analysis : — 


Albnmea 47.00 

White  fiitty  matter    .         .         .  7.50 

BeS  fliU7  matter        .         .        .  E.3& 

Oanmunne         ....  4.00 

Fibrin 6.S0 

Water 8.00 

Dzldeofiron     ....  1.3S 

Snb-phoaphste  of  lime  fl.SO 


rSodA  . 

Carbonates  of  i  Lime  ■         . 
I.  Magnesia    . 

Hydroohloratea  "f  {|^^. 
Tartrate  ol  soda  . 
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Compared  with  the  analysis  of  scirrbus  by  the  same  chemist,  the 
ihief  pecaliarities  here  are  the  presence  of  osmazome,  and  the  lesser 
quantity  of  inorganic  salts.  The  fibrin  exists  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, while  the  amount  of  albumen  and  fatty  matter  is  considerably 
greater.  Foy  and  Maunoir  have  never  found  any  gelatine  in  this 
substance;  and  Miiller  also  observes  that,  except  in  one  case  of  encepha- 
loid  of  the  kidney,  he  never  detected  any  notable  quantity  of  that 
principle  even  after  subjecting  the  morbid  matter  to  the  most  protracted 
[x>iling.  On  the  other  hand,  Hecht,  Morin,  Wiggers,  and  Collard  de 
Ifartigny,  all  agree  in  enumerating  gelatine  among  the  constituents 
:>{  this  morbid  product.  The  first  of  these  chemists  appears  to  have 
Toond  it  entering  very  abundantly  into  the  composition  of  crude  speci- 
mens, and  albumen  into  that  of  softened,  while  fat  occurred  in  neither.* 
Phosphuretted  fat  has  been  discovered  once  in  this  species  of  growth 
by  Wiggers;  cholesterine  by  Gugert;  and  casein  by  Miiller. 

Age,  SeXj  and  Site, — Encephaloid  has  been  found  in  various  organs 
at  every  period  of  life.  It  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  soon 
after  birth,  and  it  has  also  been  seen  as  an  intra-uterine  affection.'  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  manifest  itself  at  a  very  advanced  age.  The 
following  table,  compiled  for  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Cassot,  tends  to 
flhow  that  the  disease  is  most  frequent  between  the  twenty*  first  and 
fiftieth  years. ,  It  is  founded  on  an  analysis  of  one  hundred  cases,  in 
nine  of  which,  however,  the  age  is  not  mentioned. 


TABLE  I. 

Tears. 

Vo.  of  eaMi. 

T*An. 

JXq.  of  a 

lto3         .         .         .         . 

8 

50  to  60      . 

7 

3  "  7 

4 

60  "  70      . 

4 

7  "  14      .        .        . 

5 

70  "  75      . 

2 

14  "  21      . 

9 

Age  not  specified     • 

9 

21  "  30      . 

.       20 

30  "  40      . 

14 

100 

40  to  50      . 

18 

la  the  eye  encephaloid  occurs  most  frequently  in  childhood.  I  have 
asen  at  least  a  dozen  cases  at  this  period,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  testimony  of  numerous  observers,  that  at  least  five-sixths 
of  those  who  die  of  this  disease  in  this  organ  are  cut  off  at  this  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  encephaloid  of  the  liver,  lungs,  brain,  testicle, 
mammary  gland,  ovary,  uterus,  bones,  and  lymphatic  ganglions  is 
more  frequently  noticed  in  adolescence,  manhood,  and  old  age,  than 
at  any  other  time  of  life. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  two  seoces  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Cassot,  sixty-two  were 
males,  and  thirty-six  were  females ;  in  two,  the  sex  is  not  specified. 
In  my  own  practice  I  have  seen  the  disease  oftener  in  men  than  in 
women,  but  this  may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence.  Of  the  influ- 
ence of  temperament,  climate,  and  occupation  in  the  production  of 
encephaloid,  our  knowledge  is  altogether  theoretical.  The  same 
remark  is  true  in  regard  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  disease. 

'  Cyclopedia  of  Surgery,  yoI.  i.  p.  595. 
'  Am.  Joom.  Med.  Sci.,  yoI.  y.  p.  204. 
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The  site  of  encephaloid  is  a  circumstance  deserving  attention.  The 
parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the  eyes,  bones,  testicles,  liver,  lym- 
phatic ganglions,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Scarcely  a  single 
organ,  however,  is  entirely  exempt  from  its  attack.  It  has  been  noticed 
even  in  the  veins,  especially  in  those  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  uteros; 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  ingrafted  upon  polypous  and  other  growths. 
The  following  table,  constructed  by  br.  Cassot,  gives  a  view  of  the 
localization  of  the  disease  in  different  structures  in  100  cases. 

TABLE  II. 
Skull 3  times.    Oroin 3  thiui. 


Eye 10 

Face 3 

Neck 4 

Shoulder      ....  3 

Interscapular  region    .        .  1 

Axilla 6 

Forearm       ....  5     " 

Hand 1    " 

Mammary  gland  ...  6    " 

Chest 1     " 

Abdomen     ....  1    '* 


u 
(( 
(1 
n 


Thigh 8  « 

Knee 8  ** 

Leg 4  « 

Surface  of  the  bodj      •        .  1  " 

Fauces  and  larynx       .        .  1  ** 

Lungs  and  thoracic  carity  .  4  ** 

Liver  and  abdominal  cavity  9  ** 

Uterus  and  pelvic  cavity      •  3  ** 

Penis 1  •* 

Scrotum  and  testicle    •        •  14  " 

100 


It  is  very  common  to  observe  the  successive  or  simultaneous  deye- 
lopment  of  this  disease  in  a  number  of  organs  or  parts.  Thus,  it  has 
been  seen  in  various  degrees  of  development,  in  the  ceUular  tissue, 
bones,  muscles,  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  heart,  lungs,  thyroid 
^land,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  supra-renal  capsules,  giall-blad- 
der,  and  other  structures. 

Tendency  to  reappear, — Another  remarkable  feature  of  encephaloid 
is  its  disposition  to  reappear  after  extirpation,  either  at  the  original  seat^ 
in  the  structures  immediately  around,  or  in  remote  parts.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  the  disease  is  of  constitutional  origin, 
and  that  the  deposits  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  merely  so  many  local 
manifestations  of  its  presence  in  the  system.  In  what  degree  the  blood 
is  disordered  in  this  affection,  or  in  what  respect  it  favors  the  hetero- 
logous formation,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  An  interesting  case  pf 
encephaloid,  well  calculated  to  illustrate  this  renovative  tendency,  came 
under  my  observation  in  1855.  The  patient,  aged  twenty-eight,  was  a 
married  woman,  and  the  mother  of  three  children.  Four  years  previa 
ously,  a  tumor  began  to  form  on  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  right 
thigh,  and  gradually  increased  until,  in  the  course  of  ten  months,  it 
had  attained  the  size  of  a  large  goose  egg,  when  it  was  removed.  The 
wound  healed  rapidly,  but  the  tumor  soon  reappeared,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  months,  when  it  was  again  excised,  it  had  attained  fully  one-half 
of  its  previous  bulk.  In  less  than  fifteen  months  two  more  operations 
were  performed.  The  woman  now  came  under  my  care,  somewhat 
shattered  in  health,  but  without  any  apparent  constitutional  or  lym- 
phatic involvement,  the  tumor  being  hardly  as  large  as  a  common 
orange.  The  knife  was  again  used,  the  wound  healing  kindly  as 
before.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  tumor  returned  a  fifth 
time,  when  a  sixth  operation  was  performed,  followed  by  death  in  a 
few  weeks.    A  somewhat  similar  case  has  been  observed  by  my  friend 
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Professor  Buchanan,  of  Nashville,  and  is  related  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Western  Jourruzl  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Changes. — Encephaloid  disease,  after  having  attained  a  certain  de- 
velopment, may  remain  temporarily  stationary,  unaccompanied  by  any 
local  suffering,  until  the  part  receives  some  injury,  when  it  often  grows 
-with  frightful  rapidity.     When  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue, the  tumor  that  is  thus  formed  is  at  first  quite  movable,  smooth  on 
the  surface,  and  devoid  of  sensation;  but  graduallv,  as  the  enlargement 
progresses,  it  becomes  fixed,  irregularly  lobulated,  elastic,  and  painful. 
If  diowed  to  proceed,  the  diseased  mass  has  a  tendency  to  open  and 
protrude,  generally  by  ulceration,  sometimes  by  sloughing,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  in  its  interior.     However  this 
nay  be,  the  exposed  surface  is  highly  sensitive,  and  presents  a  dark 
reddish  fungous  appearance,  being  extremely  vascular,  very  prone  to 
hemorrhage,   and  constantly   bathed  with   a  thin,   fetid,   irritating 
sanies,  the  quantity  of  which  is  sometimes  very  profuse.    In  many 
instances  the  vessels  of  the  morbid  growth  give  way,  causing  an 
effusion  of  pure  blood ;  and  this  may  be  so  obstinate  and  copious  as 
gradually  to  destroy  the  patient.    Occasionally  there  is  a  discharge 
of  thin,  glairy  fluid,  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg.    Such  sores, 
besides  being  always  highly  disagreeable,  tiever  heal,  from  the  inability 
of  the  parts  to  form  healthy  granulations.    Sometimes  the  ulcerated 
mass  sloughs  as  completely  away  as  if  it  were  dissected  out ;  but  these 
cases  are  uncommon,  and  are  soon  followed  by  a  reproduction  of  the 
heterologous  substance. 

Obstinate  hemorrhage  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  such  tumors  as  are  of 
the  class  to  which  pathologists  have  applied  the  term  fungus  haamatodes. 
In  the  eye  and  breast,  for  example,  much  more  frequently  than  else- 
where, the  morbid  growth,  if  permitted  to  go  on  unrestrained,  is  ex- 
trenoely  prone  to  bleed.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  diseased 
pass  is  always  composed,  at  least  in  part,  of  a  vascular,  erectile  tissue, 
interspersed  with  encephaloid  matter,  and  hence,  as  soon  as  ulceration 
sets  in,  hemorrhage,  occasionally  to  an  alarming  and  even  fatal  extent, 
is  the  consequence.  The  eroded  surface,  in  these  cases,  is  pale,  livid, 
or  of  a  mahogany  color,  and  studded  with  large  fungous  excrescences, 
so  grouped  together  as  to  resemble  a  cauliflower. 

In  this  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  rapid  failure  of  the 
strength,  the  flesh  wastes,  the  appetite  declines,  the  patient  is  harassed 
with  hectic  fever,  and  the  countenance  assumes  a  peculiar  yellowish, 
cadaverous  hue.  The  lymphatic  ganglions  in  the  neignborhood, 
meanwhile,  become  enlarged,  and  converted  into  a  substance  resem- 
bling that  of  the  original  tumor.  Two  modes  of  explanktion  may 
be  offered  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  The  one  supposes  that 
these  bodies  are  aifected  merely  sympathetically,  causing  their  vessels 
to  pour  out  encephaloid  matter ;  the  other,  that  this  substance  is 
carried  to  them  by  absorbent  vessels  coming  from  the  affected  part. 
Although  this  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  seldom  occurs 
before  ulceration  sets  in,  yet  I  have  known  it  to  exist  at  an  early 
period  after  the  development  of  the  heteroclite  mass,  a  good  while,  in- 
deed, before  the  skin  covering  it  manifested  any  disposition  to  give  way. 
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SECTION    V. 

COLLOID. 

A  morbid  product,  consisting  of  a  dense,  fibrous,  areolar  strocture-^ 
and  of  a  soft,  transparent,  glue-like  matter  occupying  its  cells,  w 
first  described  by  Laennec,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
under  the  appellation  of  colloid.    It  is  also  known  by  the  term  gelati 
niform  cancer,  alveolar  carcinoma,  and  gum  cancer.    By  some  thi 
heterologous  formation  is  regarded  merely  as  a  modification  of  th 
carcinomatous  products  already  described;  but,  however  this  may  " 
I  am  satisfied,  from  careful  personal  examination,  that  it 
sufficiently  distinctive  features  to  entitle  it  to  separate  consideration. 

Structure, — Colloid  is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  bearing 
each  other  the  relation  of  containing  and  contained  parts,  and  differing' 
consequently,  very  widely  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
well  as  in  their  origin  and  mode  of  arrangement.    The  first  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  fundamental  structure,  the  stroma,  base,  or  frameworkr^ 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  form  and  solidity  to  the  whole  mass.    It  is  made 
up  of  a  fibrous  tissue,  hard,  firm,  slightly  elastic,  and  of  a  dull  whitisb^ 
or  pale  grayish  color,  the  band-like  filaments  of  which  intersect  eacl^ 
other  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  inclose  areolsB,  cells,  or  spaces,  cal- 
culated to  contain  the  jelly-like  matter  that  is  deposited  within  them. 
The  vacuities  thus  formed  present  every  intermediate  size,  between  a 
grain  of  sand  and  a  common  marble.    In  a  specimen  in  my  possession 
the  smallest  cells  are  hardly  as  large  as  the  most  delicate  pin-head; 
some  are  as  big  as  peas,  and  a  few  are  of  the  volume  of  a  Lima  bean. 
In  their  figure  they  are  rounded,  ovoidal,  or  angular ;  many  of  Uie 
most  capacious  are  multilocular,  or  divided  by  thin  fibrinous  septa 
into  different  compartments.     In  regard  to  their  number,  the  loculi 
are  too  variable  to  admit  of  any  definite  statement.    Hundreds  fre- 
quently exist  upon  a  surface  not  more  than  an  inch  square,  and,  in 
masses  of  large  size,  the  probability  is  that  there  are  myriads,  many  of 
them  being  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  cystiform  structure  now  described  is  easily  recognized  in  all 
specimens  of  the  disease,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  one  of  its  distinguish- 
ing anatomical  peculiarities.  The  cells  are  lined  by  a  thin,  transpa* 
rent  membrane,  more  delicate  than  the  pulmonary  pleura,  smooth  on  its 
inner  surface,  and  intimately  attached  by  the  other  to  the  surrounding 
parts  by  short,  dense,  cellular  substance.  This  lamella  is  evidently  of 
a  serous  nature,  but  differs  from  a  natural  sac  of  that  name  in  being 
perforated  at  one  or  more  points,  so  that  a  probe  may  be  readily 
.passed  from  one  cell  into  another.  In  the  large  cavities  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cyst  has  sometimes  a  wrinkled  or  corrugated  appear- 
ance, especially  when  it  is  partially  collapsed.  Very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  loculi,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  are  completely  shut,  and 
hence  a  colloid  tumor  may  be  said  to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance 
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to  a  sponge,  the  cells  of  which  oommunicate  everywhere  with  each 
other.  The  resicular  and  tuberotd  armngemente  of  colloid  are  ex- 
hibited in  Figa.  46  and  46. 


Fig.  4fi. 


Fig.  46. 


Microacopically  ezamined,  col- 
loid subsUQCQ  appears  homoge- 
neous, sometimea  slightly  grana- 

hr;   ocoaaioaallj  it  forma  large 

irregular  plates.     Id  this  basia- 

ftmctara  are  imbedded  nucleated 

eorpuacles,  and,  as  first  pointed 

ODt  by  MiiUer,  large  parent-cells, 
iDcioeingBeTeralamalleroells.  Oc- 
asionally  cancer-cells,  as  seen  in      *^" 
■drrhus  or  enoephaloid,  are  mixed   n,r  mumUod. 
with  the  morbid  mass;  yet  colloid 

matter  may  be  found  without  any  of  the  elements  regarded  as  charac- 
teriatic  of  cancer.  Peculiar  concentric  corpuscles  are  met  with  in  the 
gelatinous  infiltration  of  the  spleen,  heart,  and  thymus.  The  stroma  of 
colloid  consists  of  a  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  inclosing  the  peculiar  jelly- 
hke   mass,- or  of  a  firmer 

msl^ooalar  6bro-merabra>  ^-  *^^ 

Mas  stixicture,  as  eeen  in 
Vu.  47.    At  times  the  col- 
loid mJUerial  occurs  as  an 
iD&ltration  into  tissues. 
The  grand  constituent  of 

tlui  morbid  growth  ia  an 

oaoTganizable  product,  the 

amsiatence  of  which  varies 

from  that  of  soft  jelly,  or  a 

nlntion  of  starch,  iainglaas, 

orairowroot  to  that  of  cus- 

tltd,  half  dissolved  glue, 

t  semi-concrete  albumen.- 

It  is  generally  of  a  pale 

Btraw    color    verging     on 

green,  perfectly  clear,  trans- 

ptrent^  slightly  tremulous, 

ud  somewhat  tenacious  or 

dammy.   In  the  older  cells 

it  is  sometimes  aa  firm  as 

moist  cheese  or  the  white 

of  a  boiled  egg,  opaque,  and  of  a  light  yellowish  hue,  interspersed 

with  dark  points,     Tt  baa  also  been  found  of  a  reddish  color,  similar 

to  that  of  currant  jelly,  and  a  variety  of  it  has  been  described  which  is 

of  pearly  whiteuees,  with  a  granular  fracture  and  feel,  and  the  chemical 

constitution  of  caseum.  Whatever,  however,  may  be  its  appearance  or 
eoDsistence,  it  has  seldom  any  adhesion  to  the  containing  cyst,  and  ia 
therefore  always  easily  enucleated:  it  is  only  when  the  matter  is  very 
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hard,  or  intermixed,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  flakes  of  lymph,  that  it  is 
detached  or  scraped  away  with  difficulty. 

Very  little  cellular  substance  enters  into  the  composition  of  colloid. 
Whenever  it  occurs  in  a  free  state  it  is  very  short,  firm,  and  of  the 
same  color  as  the  fibrous  septa  which  it  serves  to  unite  to  each  other 
and  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cells.  The  vascular  system  of  this 
morbid  product  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  as  it  deaerves 
to  be.  That  it  is  usually  well  developeo,  however,  is  apparent,  not 
only  from  the  large  size  and  great  number  of  the  vessels  themselves, 
but  from  the  extraordinary  bulk  to  which  this  cancerous  formation 
occasionally  attains.  In  the  specimen  previously  referred  to,  vessels 
were  seen  in  every  direction,  some  of  them  remarkably  tortuous,  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  by  a  line  and  a  half  or  more  in 
diameter.  Always  limited  to  the  fibrous  septa  and  the  cysts  indos- 
ing  the  jelly-like  matter,  they  exhibit  the  same  arborescent  arrango* 
ment  as  in  the  natural  structures.  Their  walls  are  quite  thick  in  pn>> 
portion  to  their  calibre,  and  hence  they  are  much  less  liable  to  rupture 
than  the  vessels  of  encephaloid,  which  are  generally  very  thin  and 
fragile.  They  commonly  observe  a  tortuous,  straggling  arrangement, 
and,  as  they  pass  along  to  their  points  of  destination,  they  deposit 
numerous  twigs,  which,  penetrating  the  fibrous  tissue  in  every  dirao* 
tion,  finally  terminate  in  the  walls  of  the  cysts  inclosing  the  jdly-like 
matter.  Nothing  is  known,  with  any  certainty,  respecting  the  relative 
size  and  number  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  colloid,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  arranged  in  regard  to  each  other. 

Colloid  is  doubtless  furnished  with  nerves  and  absorbents;  but  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  determining  their  origin  and  mode  of  distri- 
bution,  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  arteries  and  veins,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  terminate  in  the  cysts  and  membranous  septa. 

Analysis, — No  satisfactory  analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  colloid. 
The  jelly-like  matter,  when  freed  from  membranous  tissue,  yields  no 
trace  of  real  gelatine,  nor  does  it  contain  any  casein.  In  the  pultaceons 
variety,  however,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  contents  of  the  cells  have 
been  found  to  consist  of  the  latter  substance.  Occasionally  album# 
is  present,  and  fresh  specimens  sometimes  yield  a  little  osmazome. 
By  protracted  ebullition  Miiller  obtained  a  small  quantitv  of  matter, 
which,  though  somewhat  allied  to  the  salivary  principle,  he  consideis 
as  of  a  peculiar  nature :  it  was  not  affected  by  any  chemical  reagent^ 
not  even  by  tannin,  and  its  existence  was  established  only  by  evapo- 
rating the  fiuid  in  which  the  heterologous  substance  had  been  boiled. 

100  parts  examined  by  Lebert  and  Wurz  yielded — 

Carbon 4S.09 

Hydrogen 7.47 

Oxygen 37.44 

Nitrogen 7.00 

Not  one  of  the  other  nitrogenized  principles  met  with  in  healthy  or 
in  abnormal  structures  contain  as  small  a  proportion  of  nitrogen. 

The  jelly-like  matter  retains  its  natural  transparency,  color,  and  con- 
sistence, for  a  long  time  in  spirits  of  wine.  In  my  private  collection 
is  a  section  of  a  colloid  tumor,  which  has  been  in  alcohol  since  Janu- 
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ry,  1840,  without  having  apparently  undergone  the  sh'ghtest  change 
f  any  kind. 

Varieties  of  Farm. — Colloid  occurs  in  three  varieties  of  form,  in  dis- 
eminated  masses,  as  a  distinct,  solitary  tumor,  and  as  an  infiltration 
a  the  substance  of  the  part  affected.  Concerning  the  relative  frequency 
f  these  varieties  of  form  we  have  no  positive  information,  but  the  pro- 
Ability  is  that  the  last  is  the  most  common. 

Disseminated  masses  of  colloid  are  met  with  in  the  greater  and  lesser 
omentum,  the  mammary  gland,  the  testicle,  and  in  osteo-sarcomatous 
omors.  They  are  of  a  rounded  form,  compressible  and  elastic,  smooth, 
ind  of  a  pale  greenish,  whitish,  pearly,  or  grayish  color;  they  are 
generally  about  the  size  of  currants,  grapes,  or  marbles,  and  their 
nterior  is  often  divided  into  two,  three,  or  even  four  lodges  or  com- 
Murtments.  Their  number  varies  in  different  instances  from  one  to 
leveral  hundred.    Small  bluish  veins  are  sometimes  observed  on  their 

When  occurring  as  a  solitary  tumor,  the  colloid  matter  is  collected 
jito  rounded  masses  of  various  sizes,  agglomerated  together,  and 
mited  by  dense  cellulo-fibrous  tissue.  The  number  of  tubercles  may 
rmge  firom  half  a  dozen  or  less  to  several  thousand.  The  surface  of 
iha  morbid  mass  is  lobulated,  botryoidal,  or  mammillated,  according  to 
lie  volume  and  arrangement  of  the  component  cysts.  Occasionally 
it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  exterior  of  a  pudding-stone.  The 
9olor  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  contained  matter ;  a  pale  geeenish 
is  the  most  usual  tint ;  but  it  may  be  pink,  bluish,  yellowish,  or  pearly 
irhite,  or  all  these  shades  may  coexist  in  different  sections  of  the  same 
preparation.  In  its  weight  it  ranges  from  a  few  ounces  to  several 
pounds ;  in  its  volume,  from  an  orange  to  a  fist,  a  cocoa-nut,  or  even 
an  adult  head.  When  cut,  it  emits  a  sound  not  unlike  fibro- cartilage ; 
it  has  a  dense,  solid  feel,  when  deprived  of  its  jelly-like  matter,  but  as 
long  as  the  vesicles  are  distendea,  it  is  rather  soft,  distinctly  elastic, 
and  even  fluctuating,  particularly  over  the  larger  cysts.  A  thin, 
ddicate  capsule,  composed  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  occasionally 
i&Tests  the  morbid  mass,  and  isolates  it  from  the  surrounding  parts. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  most  commoa  in  the  peritoneum,  the 
greater  and  lesser  omentum,  in  the  ovary,  and  in  those  affections  of 
the  bones  known  under  the  names  of  osteo-sarcoma  and  spina- ventosa. 

In  the  third  variety,  the  adventitious  substance  is  diffused  through 
the  tissues  of  the  affected  organ,  which  it  gradually  subverts,  so 
that  in  time  it  loses  all  trace  of  its  primitive  organization.  The  cysts 
are  usually  very  small,  frequently  not  larger  than  grains  of  sand  or 
mustard  seeds,  and  the  jelly-like  matter,  generally  of  a  pale  bluish 
tint,  also  exists  more  sparingly  than  in  the  other  forms  of  the  disease. 
When  an  organ,  as,  for  example,  the  stomach,  is  transformed  into  this 
sobstance,  it  almost  always  retains  its  shape,  however  much  it  may  be 
changed  in  its  size  and  consistence.  The  most  common  seat  of  the 
infiltrated  variety  of  colloid  is  the  stomach,  but  the  disease  has  also 
been  observed  in  the  small  bowel,  rectum,  omentum,  and  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  uterus. 

Quantity. — The  quantity  of  the  heterologous  matter  is  extremely  vari- 
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able,  and  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  part  in  which  it  is 
deposited.  In  the  bones  and  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes it  often  aquires  considerable  bulk,  owing  to  the  slight  resistance 
opposed  to  its  extension.  I  am  now  speaking,  not  of  individual  tuber- 
cles, but  of  ag^egated  masses,  formed  during  the  progressive  develop- 
pment  of  the  disease.  The  former,  as  was  before  stated,  are  generally 
very  diminutive,  while  the  latter  frequently  equal  the  volume  of  an 
orange,  a  fist,  or  even  of  the  head  of  an  adult.  Mr.  Walshe^  alludes  to 
a  colloid  tumor  of  the  omentum  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut,  contained  in 
the  collection  of  King's  College,  London;  And ral' describes  one,  removed 
by  lioux  from  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  which  weighed  nearly  nine 
pounds,  and  Yelpeau  has  seen  large  masses  of  this  kind  in  the  extremi- 
ties. The  most  immense  colloid  tumor,  however,  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  fell  under  my  observation  in  January,  1840,  in  a  man 
forty-nine  years  old,  whose  body  I  examined  along  with  the  late  Dr. 
Mason,  of  Cincinnati.  It  extended  from  the  pelvis  to  the  liver  and 
diaphragm,  surrounded  the  colon  and  part  of  the  stomach,  and  con- 
cealed from  view  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Its  thick- 
ness was  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches ;  in  length  it  measured 
nearly  one  foot,  and  in  breadth  more  than  eight  inches.  Its  weigbt 
was  estimated  at  twenty-five  pounds.  It  was  composed  of  thousands 
of  agglomerated  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mustard  to  thai  of 
a  hickory-nut,  and  seemed  to  have  been  developed  in  the  peritonenm, 
or  in  the  great  omentum,  the  latter  of  which  was  completely  effiiced. 
The  liver  was  smaller  than  natural,  probably  from  the  pressure  ex- 
erted upon  it  by  the  tumor,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  perfectly  sound, 
as  were  likewise  the  other  viscera,  both  abdominal  and  thoracic.  The 
disease  was  first  noticed  in  July,  1837,  as  a  small,  hard,  circumscribed 
tumor,  just  above  the  pubes. 

Large  colloid  tumors  are  sometimes  developed  in  the  bones,  and 
also,  though  more  rarely,  in  the  ovary.  In  the  alimentary  canal  the 
disease  frequently  occupies  a  large  extent  of  surfkce.  In  the  stomach, 
for  which,  in  common  with  scirrhus  and  encephaloid,  it  seems  to  have 
a  marked  predilection,  it  often  spreads  over  one-third,  one-half,  or 
even  two-thirds  of  its  walls,  transforming  them  into  thick,  solid  masses, 
of  a  dense,  gristly  consistence.  In  the  rectum,  colon,  and  small  bowel, 
its  limits  are  generally  more  circumscribed. 

Seat — The  seat  of  colloid  appears  to  be  much  more  limited  than  that 
of  the  other  cancerous  productions.  The  structures  which  are  most 
liable  to  it  are  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the  stomach  and 
rectum,  the  omentum,  ovary,  lower  jaw,  and  bones  of  the  extremities. 
It  has  also  been  noticed,  though  rarely,  in  the  mammary  gland,  uterus, 
and  testicle.  It  sometimes  affects  several  organs  simultaneously,  or  in 
more  or  less  rapid  succession,  as  in  the  interesting  case  reported  by 
the  late  Professor  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  in  which  colloid  tubercles, 
from  the  size  of  a  small  granule  to  that  of  a  pea,  existed  in  immense 
numbers  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  bones, 

>  Cjclopsdia  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  602.  >  Path.  Anatomy,  p.  i.  p.  308. 
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?oltintaTy  muscles,  heart,  mesentery,  lirer,  and  kidneys.  They  were 
of  a  whitish  aspect,  and  gelatinous  consistence.  The  disease  may  co- 
eodflt  with  scirrhos  and  encephaloid,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ever 
asBOciated  with  melanosis  or  hydatids. 

Period  cf  Life. — The  period  of  life  most  obnoxious  to  this  disease  is 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty.    It  has  been  observed  in  a  patient  of  sixty- 
eight  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  noticed  several  times  in  sub- 
jects ander  twenty ;  indeed,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  may  occur 
as  a  mnch  earlier  period.    It  has  been  witnessed  in  both  sexes,  but 
whether  it  is  more  frequent  in  one  than  the  other,  is  not  determined. 
The  disease  occurs  in  quadrupeds.    I  have  met  with  two  well-marked 
examples  of  it  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone  of  the  ox,  the  animals 
being  otherwise  perfectly  healthy. 

How  this  disease  originates,  or  what  its  causes  are,  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  Its  progress  is  usually  slow,  except  when  the  tumor  is  very 
TBsenlar,  when  it  is  apt  to  grow  with  great  rapidity.  It  manifests  no 
disposition  to  ulcerate,  as  is  the  case  with  scirrhus  and  encephaloid; 
is  never  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  or  much  pain;  the  general  health 
I  nsnally  holds  out  well ;  and  the  countenance  rarely  acquires  that  sallow, 
esdaverous  hue  so  common  in  ordinary  carcinoma. 


SECTION    VI. 

EPITHELIAL     CANCER. 

A  form  of  morbid  growth,  which  has  only  recently  been  carefully 
stddied,  is  that  known  under  the  names  of  epithelial  cancer,  epithe- 
lioma, or  cancroid.  It  occurs  especially  on  the  skin  and  on  mucous 
niembranes,  although  it  may  invade  more  deeply  seated  tissues;  for  it 
his  been  found  in  lymphatic  glands,  muscles,  and  bones,  and  even  in 
internal  organs,  as  the  liver  and  lungs. 

The  most  common  seat  of  these  epithelial  cancers  is  the  lower  lip; 
next  in  frequency  follow  the  cheeks,  the  tongue,  the  external  organs 
of  generation,  the  oesophagus,  larynx,  pharynx  and  trachea.  They  are 
met  with  as  cauliflower  excrescences  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and 
in  the  vagina.  On  the  scrotum  they  constitute  the  so-called  chimney- 
sweep cancer. 

The  external  appearance  of  these  tumors  on  mucous  membranes  is 
generally  that  of  an  exuberant  warty  growth,  of  a  pale  whitish  or  red 
color.  On  the  skin  they  are  either  smooth,  or,  more  usually,  present  a 
peculiar  tuberculated  form,  with  ulcerations  and  dark  red  crusts  on 
Aeir  exterior.  The  fiffected  part  seems  enlarged  and  feels  hard;  if  cut 
into,  the  section  exhibits  a  firm  whitish  mass,  and  generally  sdso  en- 
larged papillsB ;  occasionally  a  soft  juicy  substance  may  be  pressed  out 
of  the  morbid  structure.  When  the  disease  aifects  the  cheeks  the  en- 
larged papillss  are  not  commonly  met  with,  but  they  are  very  distinct  in 
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epithelial  cancer  of  the  lip  md  peDia.  These  papUbe  are  of  Tariom 
length,  shape,  and  thickness.  Some  are  single,  others  united.  On  tbs 
penis  they  form  a  distinct  outer  growth  resting  on  a  white  thick  mb- 
stance,  which  consists  of  the  changed  cavernous  bodies. 

Epithelial  cancers  soften  and  ulcerate;  the  sores  thus  formed  are  of 
irregular  shape  and  covered  with  a  creamy  substance,  or  a  dark  rod 
crust.  The  ulceration  may  give  rise  to  complete  destruction  of  tba 
morbid  tissue,  and  a  hard  cicatrice  may  be  subsequently  formed, 
although  this  is  an  uausual  termination.  The  ulceratios  gradoallj 
extends  beyond  the  tissues  primarily  diseased,  and  leads  to  disastroBi 
coQsequeuces.  Thus,  cases  have  been  seen  in  which  the  femonl 
artery  was  Idid  open  by  ulceration  extending  from  the  aSected  in- 
guinal glands. 
The  ravages  of  this  form  of  disease  are  well  seea  in  the  aocompan;- 
ing  cut  (Fig.  48).  The  affection  be- 
I''g-  48.  gaD  in  the  skin  of  the  nose,  whence  it 

gradually  spread  to  the  cheeks,  ejt- 
lida,   and    forehead,    involving   soft 
structure,  cartilage,  and  bone,  until 
the  patient,  after  many  years'  snfEe^ 
ing,  was  worn  out  by  hectic  irritatioo. 
Minutely  examined,  these  growlhi 
consist  mainly  of  cells  like  pavemeot 
epithelium.    The  cells  are  large  and 
flattened,  angular,  rounded,  or  witb 
prolongations;  a  few  are  shrivelled 
and  bent  up.     They  usually  contain    ' 
one  or  two  distinct  nuclei,  which  are 
small  in  comparison  with  the  sise  of 
the  cell,  although  larger  than  those 
in  healthy  epithelium.     They  either 
lie  in  superimposed  layers,  held  to- 
gether by  an  intercellular  substance, 
or  by  a  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  or  they  are  found  inclosed  in  pecoUv 
cysts,  apparently  fibrous,  although  probably  formed  from  compressed 
cells,  and  almost  characteristic  of  thew 
^g-  *9.  epithelial  formations  (Fig.  49),    In  some 

cases  round  cells  with  distinct  large  oval 
nuclei,  such  as  are  ordinarily  met  with 
in  cancerous  tumors,  are  observed. 
Mixed  up  with  the  cells  are  a  great 
many  free  nuclei,  granules,  and  occa- 
sionally crystals  of  cholesterine,  pig- 
ment-cells and  blood  globules.  The 
natural  structure  of  the  part  ia  for  the 
most  part  destroyed.  The  enlarged 
papillfe  consist  of  loose  fibrous  tissue 
t»rs>,  gji^  bloodvessels  very  densely  coated 
with  layers  of  epithelial  cells  and  free 
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I  taken  from  an  epithelial  cancer  of 


Pig.  so. 


miolei    Fig.  60  represents  ( 
the  lip. 

Epithelial  cancers  occur  more  freqoentlf 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  They  are 
rkrelj  seen  before  the  age  of  thirty.  Their 
most  freqaent  cause  is  prohably  continued 
local  initation.  Those  on  the  lip  are  some- 
times produced  by  smoking  very  short 
pipes.  A  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Da 
Costa,  &s  occanring  on  the  abdomen  in  the 
peraoD  of  a  shoemaker,  which  could  be 
dearly  attributed  to  a  small  board  worn 
whilst  working. 

Very  frequently  they  seem  to  originate 
in  warts.  Several  cases  have  been  collect-        ^_,„   ,  ^    ^  ..^  „  , 

ed  which  tend  to  prove  that  they  are  at   ™rer,nii«oni«j2»di.a.tier-;i.8ep.. 
times  found  where  an  hereditary  predis-  nu  spiuiouiu  »ii>.-Aner  i>t  coni. 
position  to  cancer  exists. 

Epithelial  cancers  are  generally  very  slow  in  their  growth.  The 
dnration  of  the  tumor  up  to  the  time  of  operation,  noted  by  Dr.  Da 
Coata,'  was  in  twenty -two  cases  as  follows : — ' 

3-<iDanlh>.       Ijttt.       lj«n.       Sj«n.       4  jgui.       7-9  T™"-       £t7eu>. 

Onthalipl  1  4  2  1  1  — 

Faoe  3  i  i  _  i  _  _ 

Tongna  —  —  —  1  —  —  1 

Trunk  _____  2  — 

BstrsmlUM   —  _  1  _  _  _  _ 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  cancers  is,  that  they  do  not  often  return 
when  completely  extirpated,  and  that  they  are  rarely  found  except  in 
the  parts  primarily  involved.  Thus,  out  of  eighteen  post-mortem  exa- 
minations made  by  Lebert  and  Mayer,  the  disease  could  not  in  one 
nngle  instance  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  This  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  their  frequent  local  origin,  their  greater  cura- 
bili^,  and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  cancer,  has  led  many 
to  deny  altogether  their  carcinomatous  nature,  and  to  group  them, 
nnder  the  term  ^tkelioma  or  cancroid,  as  a  class  distinct  from  cancer; 
others,  again,  believe  that  the  majority  of  these  tumors  are  simple  epi 
dielial  formations,  but  that  cancerous  structures  may  combine  with 
them.  The  whole  question  of  the  true  relation  of  these  tumors  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  cancer,  is  as  yet  far  from  being  satisfactorily  settled. 

'  RemarkB  on  Epithelial  Tamon  in  PliiUdelphia  Medical  Examinor,  April,  1S&2. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


OF  THE  BLOOD. 


I^oonf  of  the  Blood. — ^Nature  and  Formation  of  the  Bnf^  Goat. — Capped  Appearance  of  the 
Kood.~Want  of  Coagulability.— Belatiye  QnanUty  of  Fibrin  in  Healthy  and  Diseased  Blood. 
'-Alterations  of  the  Hematosine. — ^Lesions  of  the  Semm,  in  Inflammation,  Dropsy,  and  other 
Maladies. — Changes  of  the  Blood,  from  Acceleration  of  the  Circulation  and  Division  of  the 
P&enmogastrio  Nerves. — Appearances  in  Cholera,  Fever,  Chlorosis  and  Scurvy. 

Although  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  attach  that  great  importance 
othe  blood  which  the  advocates  of  the  old  humorsd  pathology  did, 
et  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  the  most  essential  fluid  in  the  animal 
oonomy,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  the  various  materials  which  dis- 
eose  vitality  and  nourishment  to  the  different  tissues,  as  well  as 
igor  to  its  several  organs,  serving  thus,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
IT  medical  ancestors,  as  the  pabulum  of  life.  From  it  all  the  solids 
e  formed,  and  all  the  other  liquids  secreted;  and  hence  it  may 
atly  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  every  part  of  the  complicated 
brie,  as,  without  it,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  growth,  whether 
ialthy  or  morbid,  to  take  place.  Pervading  every  portion  of  the 
idy,  and  penetrating  every  fibre,  however  minute,  or  however  con- 
ituted — acquiring  constantly  new  properties  as  it  passes  through 
e  lungs,  and  losing  them  again  as  it  meanders  through  the  rest  of 
6  system — it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that,  whilst  it  thus 
rtilizes  the  various  structures,  it  may  convey  to  them  alike  the 
3ments  of  general  health  and  of  general  disease.  So  long  as  it  pre- 
rves  its  integrity,  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  solids 
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must  of  necessity  be  of  a  salutary  kind,  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
whole  machine,  and  to  rouse  it  to  the  proper  performance  of  its 
functions.  On  the  other  hand,  any  departure  from  this  state,  although 
so  slight  as  to  escape  our  notice,  must  be  followed,  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume,  by  a  corresponding  derangement  of  the  system.  In  inflam- 
matory affections,  it  undergoes  most  important  changes,  exhibiting 
frequently,  as  will.be  seen  by  and  by,  a  peculiar  buflf-colored  aspect; 
in  dropsy,  it  is  thin  and  pale,  like  weak  claret ;  in  plethora,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  thick,  remarkably  tenacious,  firm,  and  of  a  deep  red 
complexion.  If  it  be  imperfectly  elaborated,  a  morbid  diathesis  is 
established,  which  often  lays  the  foundation  of  mortal  maladies,  and 
which  is  transmitted,  in  many  instances,  from  the  parent  to  the  off- 
spring. In  this  way  "God  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  on  their 
children,  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  as  is  exemplified 
in  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  arthritic,  syphilitic,  and  tubercular 
diseases,  mental  imbecility,  and  a  host  of  other  disorders,  as  afflicting 
to  the  patient  as  they  are  generally  perplexing  to  the  practitioner. 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  of  a  dark  reddish  color,  slightly  saline  to  the 
taste,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  varying  between  1.045  to  1.075.  It 
consists  of  a  fluid  called  sanguineous  liquor,  in  which  the  corpuscles 
are  suspended.  The  liquor  is  composed  largely  of  water,  and  con- 
tains in  solution  salts,  albumen,  extractive  matter,  fat,  and  fibrin. 
This  latter  element  is  spontaneously  coagulable,  and  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  blood-clot.  I  shall  first  describe 
the  lesions  in  which  the  individual  constituents  of  the  blood  are  con- 
cerned, and  secondly  the  alteration  in  reference  to  the  entire  mass. 

The  most  remarkable  change  which  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  expe- 
riences, and  one  which  we  have  the  most  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing,  is  that  inflammatory  condition  which  gives  rise  to  what 
has  been  termed  the  huffy  coat^  or,  from  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
acute  disease  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  chest,  the  pleuritic  crusL 
In  general,  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  thin  lamella,  of  a  pale 
straw  color,  which  is  spread  over  and  closely  adherent  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  crassamentum,  looking  a  good  deal  like  a  sheet  of 
tallow.  In  some  instances,  it  is  of  the  color  of  a  lemon-rind,  nearly 
white,  or  greenish.  The  latter  appearance  is  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  blood  of  pregnant  females,  and  has  sometimes  been  considered, 
though  erroneously,  as  an  indication  of  that  particular  state. 

The  formation  of  the  bufiy  coat  is  always  consentaneous  with  the 
process  of  coagulation,  appearing  at  first  like  an  opaque,  viscid  film, 
of  a  reddish  opaline  tint,  and  of  a  consistence  equal  to  that  of  mucus, 
which  is  either  diflFused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  fluid,  or  occurs 
in  small  insulated  spots,  looking  like  so  many  little  islands  in  the 
midst  of  a  body  of  water.  Whilst  warm,  this  substance  is  remarkably 
tenacious,  and  may  be  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  little  filaments,  which, 
on  cooling,  assume  a  whitish  aspect.  When  fully  formed,  which, 
however,  it  is  not  under  some  hours,  the  bufiy  coat  is  dense,  elastic, 
slightly  diaphanous,  strongly  adherent  to  the  cruor,  which  it  covers, 
smooth  on  its  free  surface,  and  rough  on  the  other.    Now  and  then 
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it  is  remarkably  soft,  adcI  reticulated,  or  like  the  interior  of  a  honey- 
comb, from  the  development  and  rupture  of  little  air- vesicles. 

If  the  baffy  coat  be  carefully  separated  from  the  crassamentum, 

washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  immersed  in  strong  alcohol,  its  elastic 

properties  will  be  greatly  augmented,  and  the  membrane  will  present 

very  much  the  appearance  of  a  half-tanned  hide,  or  of  the  proper 

nterine  tissue  during  pregnancy.     It  is  essentially  composed  of  fibrin, 

along  with  a  considerable  but  variable  amount  of  albumen  and  serum, 

orwhat  has  been  termed  the  sanguineous  liquor,  which  may  be  squeezed 

out  by  pressure.    The  greatest  analogy  is  thus  seen  to  exist,  both  33 

regards  appearance  and  chemical  composition,  between  the  buffy  coat 

of  the  blood,  as  exhibited  in  certain  diseased  states  of  the  system,  and 

the  substance  that  constitutes  the  adventitious  membranes  of  the  serous 

cavities. 

Considerable  diversity  prevails  in  respect  to  the  thickness  of  the 
buffy  coat,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and  the  nature 
of  the  aflfected  part.  Most  commonly  it  does  not  exceed  the  eighth  of 
an  inch ;  but,  in  some  rare  instances,  I  have  known  it  to  be  from 
three  to  six  lines.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  greater 
in  plethoric  subjects  than  in  such  as  are  weak,  and  in  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  serous  membranes,  and  parenchymatous  organs,  than  in 
the  same  disease  in  other  structures. 

The  consistence  of  the  buflfy  coat  is  also  liable  to  vary.  In  typhus, 
scnrvy,  and  chlorosis;  in  short,  in  all  cachectic  states  of  the  body,  it  is 
generally  soft  and  brittle,  thin,  iridescent,  and  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
color.  On  the  contrary,  in  simple  inflammatory  aflfections,  it  is  usually 
highly  tenacious,  thick,  and  of  a  uniform  opaline  tint. 

This  peculiar  appearance  of  the  blood  occurs  in  all  inflammatory 
disorders,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  condition  of  the  system  in 
which  there  is  a  predominance  of  vascular  action.  It  is  usually  found 
in  the  acute  stages  of  pneumonitis,  hepatitis,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
goat,  rheumatism,  and,  perhaps,  invariably  in  pleurisy ;  at  least,  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  bled  a  patient  laboring  under  this  afiec- 
tion  in  whom  the  blood  was  not  more  or  less  bufied.  It  is  also  very 
generally  met  with  in  pregnant  women,  in  dropsy,  in  chronic  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  in  scurvy,  in  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism, 
and  in  those  who  are  subjected  to  frequent  venesection.  In  chronic  in- 
flammation, in  whatever  tissue  or  organ  seated,  the  buffy  coat  usually 
oontinnes  for  a  long  time,  especially  if  the  disease  be  attended  witn 
much  constitutional  disturbance,  reappearing  at  almost  every  repeti- 
tion of  the  bleeding  until  the  malady  wholly  subsides.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  witnessed  in  those  affections  in  which  the  primary 
morbific  impression  seems  to  be  made  on  the  circulating  current,  as 
smallpox,  for  example,  the  virus  of  which  is  evidently  absorbed  by 
the  vascular  system.  At  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  the  blood 
is  usually  covered  with  a  tolerably  thick  crust,  but  this  crust  seldom 
exists,  or,  at  most,  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  eruptive  fever.  When  the  exanthem  is  moderate,  the 
quantity  of  buffy  matter  is  commonly  very  small ;  in  nearly  all  cases 
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it  continues  until  the  scabs  are  perfectly  dried,  and  occaaionally  even 
a  few  days  later. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  buffy  coat  in  various  diseases  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  Andral : — 

Diseaset.  No.  Perfect  Imperfect       Abtnettf 

of  emsee.        hntty  ooat      bafy  eoat.      boiy  CMi 

Acat6  amygdalitis         ....  12  9  1  S 

Bronchitis 132  35  25  63 

Lead  colic 10  3  —  7 

Chlorosis 11  7  1  3 

Cerebral  congestion       ....  103  14  12  77 

Plearitic  effasion,  recent  and  chronio    .27  7  9  11 

Intermittent  fever         ....  32  6  —  27 

Typhoid  fever 187  10  30  147 

Cerebral  hemorrhage    ....  22  2  —  20 

Hypi^rtrophy  of  the  heart      ...  72  11  —  61 

Albuminuria 6  —  —  6 

Pneumonitis 230  215  15  — 

Acute  rheumatism        ....  134  125  5  4 

Chronic  rheumatism     ....  50  11  —  39 

Measles 11  —  —  U 

Scarlatina 9  —  —  9 

Pulmonary  tubercles    ....  203  140  13  50 

Persons  sometimes  labor  under  intense  inflammation,  and  yet  ihe 
blood  does  not  exhibit  the  buflfed  appearance  until  after  they  have 
been  bled  several  times.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  very  obvious; 
but  we  may  suppose  that  the  system,  in  these  cases,  is  so  surcharged 
with  blood,  or  that  the  heart  and  vessels  are  so  exhausted  that  the 
usual  nervous  energy  upon  which  the  slow  coagulation  of  this  fluid 
depends  is  not  imparted.  At  other  times,  the  reverse  of  this  obtainSi 
the  blood  which  flows  first  exhibiting  the  buffy  coat,  whilst  that  which 
is  drawn  towards  the  close  of  the  operation  will  have  little  or  none  of 
it.  This  phenomenon  is  particularly  apt  to  take  place  when  the  blood 
is  allowed  to  issue  slowly  from  a  small  orifice. 

The  manner  in  which  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case 
related  by  Hewson.*  A  young,  robust  man  was  bled  during  an  attack 
of  inflammatory  fever.  On  opening  the  vein,  the  blood  merely  trickled 
down  the  arm,  owing,  apparently,  to  the  fright  of  the  patient ;  but,  in 
a  few  seconds,  it  began  to  run  quite  freely.  Three  ounces  were  then 
received  into  a  second  cup,  and  a  like  quantity  was  immediately 
caught  in  a  third.  The  individual  now  became  faint,  and  was  laid  on 
the  floor,  when  a  few  drachms  more  were  taken  in  a  fourth  cup.  Of 
these  four  measures  of  fluid,  that  which  was  removed  last  coagulated 
in  three  minutes,  the  first  in  twelve  minutes,  and  the  second  in  about 
twenty-two  minutes.  Neither  of  these  had  any  inflammatory  buff; 
but  the  blood  received  into  the  third  cup  began,  in  five  minutes,  to 
appear  transparent  on  the  surface ;  and,  although  it  did  not  fully 
coagulate  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  it  had  a  remarkably  thick, 
tough  crust. 

The  formation  of  the  bufly  coat  appears  to  be  due  to  a  loss  of  ai&nity 

'  On  the  Blood,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  et  $eq. 
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etween  the  fibrin  and  the  red  particles,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
itter,  during  the  process  of  coagulation,  gravitate  towards  the  bottom 
f  the  crassamentum  instead  of  remaining  entangled  in  it,  as  they  always 

0  in  the  natural  state.  In  this  manner  the  top  of  the  crassamentum 
6eomes  covered  with  a  colorless  layer,  the  thickness  and  density  of 
rhich  vary  according  to  the  repulsive  power  between  the  two  element- 
ry  constituents  here  referred  to,  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the  state  of 
be  patient's  system,  and  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  inspissated 
lass.     The  reason  why  this  separation  does  not  occur  while  the  blood 

1  still  contained  in  its  vessels,  is  the  constant  motion  to  wWh  it  is 
abjected,  and  which  is  incompatible  with  the  coagulating  process. 
liere  are  certain  external  circumstances  which  greatly  conduce  to 
ke  formation  of  the  bufFy  coat,  of  which  the  most  important  are  a 
arrow  receiver,  and  a  large  orifice,  capable  of  furnishing  from  two  to 
bree  ounces  of  blood  in  a  minute.  If  the  receiver  be  broad  and 
hallow,  and  the  stream  small,  coagulation  will  occur  before  the  red 
•articles  have  time  to  detach  themselves  from  the  fibrin,  or  to  gravi- 
ite  towards  the  lower  portion  of  the  crassamentum. 

If  blood  be  drawn  simultaneously  from  both  arms,  it  will  generally 
e  perfectly  uniform,  both  as  respects  the  quantity  of  the  serum  and 
be  density  of  the  cruor.  Should  the  blood,  however,  run  dispropor- 
ionably  slow  on  one  side,  there  will  be  no  appearance  of  inflamma- 
>ry  crusts,  whilst  it  will  readily  form  on  the  blood  which  issues  from 
le  other,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  liquid 
rill  concrete  before  the  red  globules  have  time  to  disengage  them- 
dWes  from  the  fibrin;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  fluidity  will  be  suffi- 
iently  protracted  to  admit  of  this  occurrence. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  we  cannot,  as  a 
eneral  rule,  consider  the  inflammatory  crust  as  depending  uniformly 

r>n  the  shape  of  the  receiver,  the  size  of  the  orifice,  or  the  volume 
the  stream,  since  all  these  circumstances  merely  modify,  but  can 
ever  produce  the  buflfy  coat,  unless  the  fluid  is  susceptible  of  it,  or 
as  undergone  those  changes  which  are  necessary  for  its  development, 
fevertheless,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  wish  to  draw  any 
sgitimate  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  inflammatory  crust,  that  it  is 
ll-important  that  the  blood  should  not  be  exposed  to  too  low  a  tem- 
erature,  that  the  reciever  should  be  rather  narrow  and  deep,  and, 
istly,  that  the  orifice  in  the  vein  should  be  large  enough  to  furnish 
t  least  two  ounces  of  fluid  in  a  minute.  To  effect  this,  the  incision 
hould  be  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  blood  should  run 
1  a  full,  continuous  jet. 

When  the  middle  of  the  buffy  coat  is  depressed,  or  scooped  out, 
8  it  were,  it  is  said  to  he  cupped  (Fig.  51).  This  appearance  is  gene- 
ally  limited  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  crassamentum;  but  I 
lave  occasionally  witnessed  it  also  upon  the  lower  surface,  though 
ever  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  very  common  in  nearly  all  diseases 
fa  highly  inflammatory  character,  such  as  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  rheu- 
latism,  and  gout.  Venous  blood  is  not  alone  susceptible  of  being 
»Qffed  and  cupped :  the  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  arterial  blood, 
nd  the  only  reason,  perhaps,  why  they  are  not  so  familiar  to  us,  is 
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owiog  to  the  less  frequent  performance  of  arteriotomy  tban  of  venesec- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  Uii< 
cupped  condition  of  the  blood 
disappears,  is  well  exemplified  Id 
acase  which, afew  years  ago,caiiie 
under  the  notice  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Charles  Woodward,  of  Giticiaaiti. 
He  attended  a  married  lady  under 
a  violent  attack  of  pleurilis,  for 
which  she  was  bled  several  times. 
The  blood  which  was  taken  on  the 
first  day  of  the  treatment  was  deep- 
ly bufted  and  cupped.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  same  appear- 
ances were  exhibited,  except  that 
the  clot  was  not  quite  so  much 
depressed  in  the  centre;  in  twelve 
hours  more,  the  fluid  was  still 
bufied,  but  no  longer  cupped; 
BdiT)rBudriin"-abi.d  fiMn.priiwnii  ainm,  anil,  at  the  fourth  operation, per- 
« II""'"'  formed  three  days  after  the  Grst, 

it  was  neither  buffed  nor  cupped. 
This  cupped  state  of  the  blood,  as  just  hinted,  is  generally  indioa- 
tive  of  the  highest  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  very  opposite  conditionBof 
the  system,  as  in  persons  who  are  greatly  exhausted  by  hemorrha^ 
and  other  profuse  discharges,  and  who  do  not  evince  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  phlegmasia.  Most  commonly,  it  occurs  in  connectioo 
with  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  and  the  parenchymatous 
organs;  being  seldom  present  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  det- 
moid  textures. 

Although  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter 
into  any  therapeutic  considerations,  yet  I  cannot  dismiss  this  braacb 
of  the  subject  without  briefly  inquiring  how  far  the  buffy  coat  should 
be  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  abstraction  of  blood.  It  has  been  al- 
ready seen  that  this  phenomenon  occurs  under  very  opposite  states  erf 
the  system,  in  ibe  most  debilitated  as  well  as  in  the  most  robust,  in 
the  highest  degrees  of  disease  as  well  as  in  the  lowest,  and  in  indi- 
viduals who  are  in  the  enjoyment,  apparently,  of  the  most  perfect 
health.  The  blood,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  is  almost 
always  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  generally 
observed  in  persons  that  have  suft'ered  from  profuse  hemorrhages  « 
the  .stomach,  lungs,  or  other  organs.  In  individuals  subjected  to  i 
course  of  mercury,  the  blood  drawn  from  the  arm  is  frequently  aa 
much  buSed  as  in  the  most  violent  attacks  of  gout  or  pleurisy,  not- 
withstanding the  great  reduction  of  the  vital  powers.  The  same  effect 
may  be  produced  simply  by  taking  severe  exercise.  Thus,  if  a  horse 
be  bled  immediately  after  he  has  run  round  a  race  track,  the  blood, 
iu  consequence  of  the  hurried  state  of  the  circulation,  will  exhibit  the 
buSy  coat,  whereas  that  previously  abstracted  will  be  perfectly  free 
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rom  it.  Similar  appearances  have  been  repeatedly  witnessed  in  the 
laman  subject.  If  these  circumstances  be  coupled  wtlii  the  fact,  that 
;h©  buffy  coat  may  be  entirely  absent,  even  in  the  most  intense  in- 
lammation,  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
;ion  can  neither  be  regarded  as  a  certain  test  of  morbid  action  either 
in  the  solids  or  in  the  vital  fluid,  nor  a  safe  index  of  the  propriety  of 
bloodletting. 

The  fibrin  is  sometimes  remarkably  destitute  of  coagulating  power. 
Phis  is  strikingly  evinced  in  persons  who  are  suddenly  destroyed  by 
lightning  and  electricity;  a  violent  blow  on  the  stomach,  or  severe 
injnry  of  the  brain;  by  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents;  by  acid  vege- 
table poisons,  such  as  prussic  acid ;  excessive  bodily  fatigue ;  and  even 
riolent  agitation  of  the  mind.    It  is  also  frequently  witnessed   in 
Asiatic  cholera,  in  scurvy,  and  in  malignant  fevers.     Occasionally, 
too,  it  is  present,  and  yet  the  individual  is  apparently  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  trifling 
injary  may  prove  fatal,  since  the  only  means  by  which  hemorrhage 
can  be  successfully  combated  is  taken  away,  the  blood  refusing,  in 
spite  of  all  our  eiforts,  to  coagulate.    Mr.  Wardrop,  of  England,  in  a 
BDort  but  valuable  treatise  on  blood-letting,  published  some  years  ago, 
baa  cited  a  number  of  cases  of  this  kind,  several  of  which  came  un- 
der his  own  immediate  observation.     In  one  of  the  instances  alluded 
to,  the  patient  died  from  hemorrhage,  induced  by  the  introduction  of 
a  seton  in  the  side ;  in  another,  from  a  slight  wound  of  one  of  the 
fingers;  in  a  third,  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth ;  in  the  fourth,  from 
asaperficial  wound  in  the  palm  of  the  hand;  and,  in  the  fifth,  from 
a  bite  of  the  tongue. 

In  1839,  I  lost  a  male  infant,  five  months  and  a  half  old,  from 
hemorrhage  caused  by  the  division  of  the  gum  over  the  central  inci- 
sors of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  bleeding  came  on  in  less  than  twenty -four 
hours  after  the  operation,  and,  resisting  all  the  means  which  I  could 
employ  for  its  suppression,  proved  fatal  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day. 
A  few  days  before  death  hemorrhagic  spots  appeared  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.     The  child  had  been  born  of  healthy  parents.    I  recol- 
lect a  case  of  fatal  bleeding  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.    The 
patient  was  a  servant  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  of  delicate  constitution, 
who  had  never  menstruated,  and  had  been  in  bad  health  for  about 
four  months  previously  to  her  death.     During  the  last  six  weeks  she 
had  been  taking  a  variety  of  the  most  powerful  emmenagogues,  without 
any  apparent  benefit.    In  this  state,  Dr.  Barnes  was  requested  to  ex- 
tract the  second  molar  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw.    Five  days 
after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  attacked  with  profuse  hemorrhage 
from  the  wounded  sockets  and  surrounding  structures,  which  persisted, 
notwithstanding  the  employment  of  the  most  energetic  measures,  un- 
til a  short  time  afterwards,  when  she  died  perfectly  exhausted.    In 
compressing  the  parts  with  a  piece  of  cork,  the  bleeding  could  be  tem- 
porarily arrested,  but  the  blood  would  soon  ooze  out  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  cheek. 
The  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Swett,*  of  New  York,  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 

»  New  York  Joum.  Med.  &  Surg.,  July,  1840,  p.  174. 
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this  tendency  existed  in  all  the  children,  eighteen  in  number,  of  the 
same  family.  All  but  one  had  died  from  this  cause,  and  he  was  suf- 
fering under  prqfuse  hemorrhage  of  the  nose  and  rectum.  Twdfe 
sisters  died  before  the  age  of  twelve  from  bleeding  of  the  uterus ;  two 
of  the  brothers  had  fallen  victims  to  traumatic  hemorrhage. 

Mr.  Wardrop  gives  a  curious  case  in  which  this  peculiarity  was 
hereditary.  The  patient  was  a  boy,  and  the  hemorrhagic  tendency 
displayed  itself  when  he  was  scarcely  two  months  old.  On  severu 
occasions,  he  nearly  lost  his  life  from  the  most  insignificant  wonndi 
His  brother,  twenty-two  years  old,  was  frequently  afflicted  in  the  same 
way.  Of  his  five  uncles,  not  one  was  free  from  this  predispositicm: 
three  died  after  a  division  of  the  frasnum  of  the  tongue,  one  from  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  the  other,  although  he  suffered  from  the 
same  disease,  finally  died  from  some  other  cause.  His  two  aunts  ex- 
hibited no  signs  of  this  diathesis ;  but,  what  is  singular,  all  the  male 
branches  of  their  families,  excepting  one,  were  thus  affected. 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  has  been  recently  reported  by  Dr. 
Hughes,  of  Kentucky.^  The  predisposition  here  was  associated  with 
a  rheumatic  diathesis,  and  was  satisfactorily  traced  as  far  back  as  five 
generations.  It  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  male  branches  of  the 
different  families ;  but  the  females,  nevertheless,  invariably  transmitted 
it  to  their  offspring.  Many  of  the  individuals  died  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  death  resulting  in  some  from  the  cut  of  the  lancet;  in 
some  from  accidental  wounds;  in  some  from  internal  hemorrhage;  and 
in  two  simply  from  the  application  of  blisters,  the  vesicles  being  filled 
with  blood  instead  of  water. 

To  what  is  this  want  of  coagulating  property  of  the  blood  to  be 
ascribed  ?  That  it  is  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  insufficient  supply 
of  nervous  power,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the  vitality  of  the 
fluid  in  question  essentially  depends,  is  exceedingly  probable.  The 
direct  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  blood  was  long  ago  con* 
tended  for,  and  has  been  happily  elucidated  in  modern  times.  It  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that,  whenever  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  are  tied  in  animals,  the  blood  loses  its  property  of  coagulating, 
the  coloring  matter  at  the  same  time  separating  from  the  fibrin.  Bat 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
evinced  than  in  the  effects  produced  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  coeliac 
ganglion.  Here  death  is  caused  with  the  same  rapidity  as  by  light- 
ning and  the  most  subtle  poisons ;  the  blood,  as  was  before  stated, 
exhibiting  precisely  similar  appearances,  being  unusually  black,  dis- 
solved, and  incapable  of  separating  into  serum  and  crassamentum. 

It  has  been  shown  by  AndraP  and  Gavarret,  that  in  all  acute  in- 

*  Transjlyania  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  v.  For  a  similar  case,  related  by  the  sinu 
gentleman,  see  op.  cit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  518. 

■  Andral  considers  the  average  proportion  of  fibrin  in  healthy  blood  as  3  to  1000. 
It  may  be  found,  however,  as  low  as  2.5  or  2,  and  as  high  as  3.5  or  even  4.  The  mean 
proi^ortion  of  the  globules  he  fixes  at  127  parts  in  1000 ;  the  extremes  in  the  physio- 
logical condition  of  the  system  being  140  and  110.  The  solid  materials  of  the  semm 
are  estimated  at  80  parts  in  the  1000.  and  of  tho'^e  from  68  to  70  are  pure  albumen. 
The  water  of  the  blood  is  fixed  at  790.     See  Pathological  Uematolotjyy  translated  by 
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flammatioDS  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  is  engendered,  in 
ooDsequence  of  which  the  blood  is  suddenly  surcharged  with  fibrin. 
It  does  not  matter  what  may  have  been  the  previous  health,  the  super- 
ventioD  of  an  attack  of  this  kind  involves  necessarily,  in  every  case, 
an  increase  of  this  substance  above  the  natural  standard.  This  law 
obtains  in  animals,  as  the  dog,  horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  as  well  as  in 
man.  In  the  human  subject,  when  the  inflammation  is  fully  estab- 
lished, the  filmn  varies  in  quantity  between  6  and  8 ;  in  some  cases  it 
riM6  as  high  as  between  8  and  9 ;  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  it 
reaches  10^,  or  even  12j^.  The  elevation  dates  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  morbid  action,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  pathognomonic  sign  of  it.  The  only  exception  to  this,  so  far  as 
al  present  ascertained,  is  in  utero-gestation,  in  which,  both  in  the 
human  subject  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  the  blood,  especially  as  the 
period  of  confinement  approaches,  always  contains  a  redundancy  of 
this  substance,  and  displays  a  remarkable  tendency  to  assume  the 
eharacter  of  inflammatory  blood. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  tying  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
in  the  neck  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  a 
rary  notable  manner.  Dupuy  having  performed  this  operation,  drew 
a  certain  amount  of  blood  from  the  carotid  artery,  and  ascertained 
that  it  contained  twenty  one  grains  of  fibrin.  In  a  few  hours  after, 
the  same  amount  contained  only  nineteen  grains  ;  at  the  end  of  six- 
teen hours,  eighteen  grains ;  and,  at  the  end  of  forty  hours,  twelve 
Sains.  In  a  little  more  than  two  days  from  the  operation,  the  horse 
ed  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  when  the  same  quantity  of  fluid,  still 
taken  from  the  carotid,  had  only  seven  grains  of  fibrin.*  The  ques- 
tion naturally  presents  itself,  was  the  progressive  diminution,  here 
spoken  of,  proauced  directly  by  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves,  or  indirectly  by  disturbing  the  process  of  sanguification  ?  In 
all  probability  the  section  of  the  nerve  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  for  it 
18  not  at  all  unlikely,  though  this  is  not  stated,  that  the  animal  at  each 
bleeding  lost  more  blood  than  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
experiment;  and,  if  this  be  admitted,  the  facts  observed  by  Dupuy, 
thongh  he  accounted  for  them  in  a  very  different  way,  will  be  found 
to  tally  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Andrews,  alluded 
to  in  another  part  of  this  chapter.  A  marked  diminution  of  fibrin  is 
occasioned  in  cases  of  scurvy,  purpura,  typhus,  and  in  inveterate 
syphilis. 

The  bhod-corpusclea  are  very  liable  to  changes  of  different  kinds. 
They  may  increase  or  diminish  in  number,  or  undergo  dissolution, 
and  thus  permit  the  haematin  to  escape.  In  many  maladies,  this  seems 
to  disengage  itself  from  the  globules  in  which  it  naturally  resides,  and 
to  percolate  through  the  vessels  into  the  different  cavities  of  the  body, 
or  into  the  interstices  of  some  of  the  organs.  This  separation  fre- 
quently occurs  in  scurvy,  in  malignant  dysentery,  and  in  typhus 

Dn.  MeigB  and  StiU6,  p.  30,  Philada.,  1844 ;  also  Rechtrches  tur  Its  Modifications  du 
Sang  dans  Us  Maladies^  par  Andral  et  Qavarret,  Annates  de  Chim.  et  de  Phjfs.y  t.  Ixxv., 
KoT.  1840. 

*  Andral,  Anat.  Path.,  1. 1.  p.  204. 
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fever,  and  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  passive  hemorrhages  and 
petechial  spots  which  are  so  comrnoDly  met  with  in  these  affiectioDS. 
To  the  same  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  the  stained  conditioa  of 
the  endocardium  and  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vessels,  which  usually 
takes  place  within  a  short  time  after  death,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
and  which  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  efl^ts  of  inflammi^ 
tion.  A  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles,  either  from  their  destrac- 
tion,  or  from  their  not  being  formed  in  adequate  numbers,  often  existB. 
This  diminution,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  its  apparent  cause,  is 
usually  connected  with  those  conditions  of  the  system  which  are  cha- 
racterized by  great  debility,  whether  occasioned  by  impoverished  living, 
protracted  indisposition,  or  profuse  hemorrhagic  discharges.  It  is 
very  constantly  met  with  in  chlorosis,  in  ascites,  in  organic  aflectiona 
of  the  stomach,  and  duodenum,  in  persons  who  are  frequently  bled, 
and  in  females  who  suffer  habitually  from  menorrhagia.  It  would 
appear  that  women  have  always,  comparatively  speaking,  fewer  blood 
corpuscles,  and  less  hsematin  in  their  blood  than  men,  a  fact  which 
was  first  ascertained,  I  believe,  by  Lecanu,  and  which,  he  thinks,  is 
attributable  to  their  monthly  evacuations.  The  following  comparative 
view  is  the  mean  of  his  analysis  made  with  blood  drawn  from  ten 

adults  of  both  sexes : — 

Female.  Male. 

Water 804.37  789.32 

Albumen 69.72  67.50 

Saline  and  eztraotiye  matter         .        .        .            9.95  10.69 

Red  globules 115.96  132.49 

1000.00  1000.00 

In  the  above  diseases,  the  countenance  is  remarkably  blanched  from 
the  want  of  hsBmatin,  the  different  tissues  are  literally  exsanguineons, 
the  nutritive  function  is  badly  executed,  and  there  is  great  failure  oC 
the  strength,  with  a  disposition,  in  many  cases,  to  cellular  infiltration 
of  the  extremities.  This  state  of  things  often  persists  for  months, 
and  occasionally,  as  in  chlorosis,  even  for  years.  The  blood,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  absolutely  impoverished,  being  scarcely  fit,  from 
the  absence  of  red  particles,  for  the  purposes  which  nature  has  assign- 
ed to  it.  Acute  maladies  produce,  in  efifect,  the  same  results,  with 
this  difierence,  that  these  two  important  elements  of  the  vital  fluid  are 
usually  much  more  quickly  regenerated,  especially  when  the  individual 
has  the  benefit  of  free  exercise  and  animal  food. 

There  are  some  maladies,  such  as  cholera,  typhus,  and  plague,  in 
which  the  blood  is  unusually  black.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  very 
obvious,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  several  circumstances  are  neces- 
sary to  its  production.  Amongst  these,  the  most  important,  without 
doubt,  is  the  partial  abstraction  of  the  vital  principle  of  the  blood, 
producing  thereby  a  general  impairment  of  the  various  functions  of 
the  system.  In  no  organ  is  this  disordered  action  carried  to  so  great 
a  degree  as  in  the  lungs,  where,  although  the  atmosphere  still  comes 
in  contact  with  the  delicate  air-cells,  the  sanguineous  fluid,  from  its 
exhausted  condition  and  destitution  of  saline  principles,  is  no  longer 
susceptible  of  being  properly  arterialized.    That  this  is  true,  is  abun- 
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dantly  established  by  pathological  anatomy,  physiological  experiments, 
and  chemical  analysis;  for,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  blood,  in  the 
diseases  referred  to,  is  generally  extremely  black,  dissolved,  highly 
carbonized,  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  drained  of  its  salts.  In 
cholera  especially,  these  states  of  the  blood  are  amongst  the  most  uni- 
form occurrences;  and  it  is  to  them  that  are  to  be  mainly  attributed 
the  livid  color  of  the  skin,  the  embarrassed  breathing,  and  the  rapid 
exhaustion  which  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  malady  generally 
exhibit. 

To  this  general  statement  several  other  facts,  strongly  corroborative 
of  what  has  just  been  said,  may  now  be  added.     In  the  first  place, 
we  may  notice  the  effects  that  result  from  a  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  which  are  the  governors,  if  such  an  expression  be 
allowable,  of  the  respiratory  organs.    This  experiment  is  invariably 
followed  by  a  suspension  of  the  arterializing  process,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  blood,  both  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  is  always  found  of 
a  black  color  after  death.    The  same  effect  has  been  observed  to  be 
produced  by  merely  tying  these  nerves.    The  blood  also  flows  of  a 
dark  color  when  the  carotid  artery  is  opened  after  the  phrenic  nerves 
have  been  secured :  the  lungs,  however,  in  this  case,  are  not  found 
heavy  and  engorged,  as  in  the  former.    These  facts,  together  with 
many  others  of  a  similar  character  that  might  be  cited,  clearly  demon- 
strate the  dependency  of  the  arterializing  process  upon  the  nervous 
influence.     If  we  abstract  this  agent,  the  vital  fluid  becomes  darker 
and  darker,  until  at  length  the  lungs  are  rendered  utterly  incompetent 
to  make  any  salutary  impression  upon  it. 

These  changes,  secondly,  are  generally  produced  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  to  the  abstraction  of  the  salts  of  the  blood.    The  truth  of 
this  remark  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  what  occurs  when  saline 
fluids  are  injected  into  the  veins  of  cholera  patients,  an  operation 
which  was  performed  successfully  in  several  instances,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  during  the  prevalence  of  this  disease.     In  £he 
collapsed  stage  of  this  disease,  when  the  individual  is  actually  in  a 
state  of  asphyxia,  the  skin  cold  and  livid,  the  respiration  labored,  and 
the  pulse  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  no  sooner  are  the  watery  and 
adine  materials  restored,  than  the  whole  aspect  of  things  is  changed; 
the  heart  begins  to  act  with  increased  vigor,  warmth  is  diffused  through- 
oat  the  body,  the  breathing  becomes  easier,  the  strength  returns,  and 
the  surface  recovers  its  accustomed  hue.     Blood  drawn  from  the  arm, 
under  these  circumstances,  will  exhibit,  if  not  its  usual  appearance,  a 
very  close  approximation  to  it.    Thus,  then,  there  are  at  least  two 
elements  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  black  color  of  the  blood, 
namely,  a  partial  abstraction  of  the  vital  principle,  and  a  diminished 
amount  of  saline  matter.     Whether  these  are  the  only  ones,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  decide;  nor  can  we  expect  to  be  able  to  remove  the  veil 
which  still  enshrouds  the  subject,  until  animal  chemistry  shall  have 
made  further  discoveries.    No  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  morbid 
anatomist,  however  ingenious,  can  be  entitled  to  any  confidence,  or 
throw  any  real  and  substantial  light  upon  the  question  at  issue. 
The  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  the  decrease  of 
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the  red  give  rise  to  a  disease  called  IsucocyOmmia^  or  leucasmia.  It 
may  be  detected  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  and  by 
the  peculiar  milky  appearance  of  the  sanguineous  liquor  when  freed 
of  its  fibrin.  Upon  post-mortem  examination  soft  clots  are  met  with 
in  the  heart  and  the  larger  veins,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  white 
globules.  The  liver,  lymphatic  glands,  and  spleen  are  generally  foood 
enlarged :  the  latter  organ  almost  always. 

The  serum,  like  the  cruor  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  combined, 
is  liable  to  various  alterations,  carried,  frequently,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  entitle  them  to  be  termed  morbid.  Thus  it  has  been  found  to  have 
the  aspect  and  consistence  of  milk ;  to  have  streaks  upon  its  sarfaoe 
like  cream;  to  have  oil  in  it;  and,  finally,  to  be  remarkably  destitate 
of  saline  and  animal  principles.  These  changes  may  occur  exclusively 
in  the  serum;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  the  fibrin  and  blood  corpuscles  also  change  their  relatioos. 

The  occurrence  of  milky  serum  is  probably  more  common  than  the 
silence  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  it  would  lead  us  to  infer.  It 
is  usually  met  with  in  inflammatory  disorders,  and  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  deficient  assimilating  power  of  the  digestive  organs.  In 
a  case  of  milky  serum,  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  1882,  the 
patient,  a  young  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  had  long  been  addicted  to 
the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  at  the  time  here  specified  he 
labored  under  symptoms  of  pleuritis,  accompanied  with  headache, 
want  of  appetite,  and  considerable  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
blood,  as  it  issued  from  the  vein  in  the  arm,  had  a  singularly  dirty, 
turbid  appearance,  not  unlike  a  mixture  of  chocolate  and  milk.  It 
had  scarcely  been  drawn  ten  minutes  before  it  began  to  assume  a 
white  creamy  aspect;  and  it  finally  formed  a  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  clot  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  some  of  this  fluid  was  skimmed  oflFand  put  in  another  vessel, 
in  which  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  half  a  day.  On  examining  it, 
afthe  expiration  of  this  time,  I  found  it  to  be  slightly  concrete,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.026,  remarkably  unctuous,  and  of  a  strong  saline 
taste.  It  readily  coagulated  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  the  mineral  acids,  as  well  as  on  exposure  to  heat;  and, 
on  being  viewed  with  the  microscope,  exhibited  no  appearance  what- 
ever of  globules,  circumstances  which  justify  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  essentially  composed  of  albumen.  The  cruor  was  somewhat  more 
abundant  than  usual,  and  the  quantity  of  serum  of  course  less.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  upon  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards,  the  blood  presented  precisely  the  same  charac- 
ters as  before. 

Milky  serum  may  also  be  occasioned,  as  already  stated,  by  an 
increase  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  especially  by  an  inordinate 
amount  of  fatty  matter.  This  may  be  discovered  by  treating  the  serum 
with  ether.  Bccquerel  and  Kodier  have  shown  that  an  increase  of 
the  phosphuretted  fat  generally  occurs  whenever  the  blood  becomes 
strumous,  whilst  cholesterine  is  found  in  large  proportion  in  old  per- 
sons, in  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile,  and  in  inflammation. 

To  the  same  class  of  cases  ought  to  be  referred,  I  apprehend,  those 
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which  the  serum  is  said  to  have  contained  oil,  of  which  several 
ill-marked  examples  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Traill,  of  Liverpool, 
the  twetity-fourth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
amal.  In  the  last  specimen  which  he  has  described,  the  serum  was 
m  light  straw  color,  cream-like  in  its  consistence,  and  at  first  appa- 
itly  homogeneous.  On  being  kept,  however,  for  a  short  time,  it 
igolated,  and  was  poured  with  difficulty  from  the  bottle  in  which  it 
UB  contained.  On  analysis,  it  yielded  a  large  proportion  of  albumen 
d  oil,  the  latter  of  which  was  so  pure  as  almost  to  burn  when  ex- 
Bed  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  inquiry  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
use  of  this  milky  state  of  the  serum.  By  some  it  has  been  attri- 
led  to  the  admixture  of  fatty  matter ;  by  others,  to  the  presence  of 
ide  chyle.  That  it  is  connected  with  deficient  assimilating  power 
pears  altogether  probable,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  diseases  in 
lich  this  peculiar  state  of  the  serum  is  found,  and  from  the  resem- 
inoe  which  this  substance  bears  to  the  fluid  just  referred  to.  Chyle, 
18  well  known,  varies  in  appearance  as  the  food  has  or  has  not  con- 
ned fatty  matter :  in  the  former  case,  its  color  is  milk-white ;  in  the 
ter,  it  is  nearly  transparent.  Soon  after  being  drawn,  it  coagulates, 
1  subsequently  separates  into  three  parts,  one  solid,  which  rests  at 
I  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  looks  like  fibrin ;  another  liquid,  whjch 
inalogous  to  serum;  and  a  third,  which  forms  a  thin  layer  on  the 
rfiuse  of  the  others,  and  is  of  an  oily  nature.  If  to  this  remarkable 
lilarity  between  these  two  fluids  we  add  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the 
les  in  which  milky  serum  has  been  observed  were  characterized  by 
nmgement  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  it  renders  it  more  than  prob- 
le,  I  think,  that  the  appearance  under  consideration  is  owing  to  defi- 
Dt  assimilation,  by  which  a  larger  amount  of  fatty  substance  is 
ained  in  the  circulation  than  in  the  normal  state.  Where  the  fault 
oally  resides,  whether  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
in  the  lungs,  or  in  all  these  organs,  is  a  question  which,  in  the  pre- 
it  state  of  the  science,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  seldom 
it  we  find  this  state  of  the  blood  associated  with  the  bufiy  coat, 
[t  has  long  been  a  matter  of  observation,  that,  in  high  degrees  of 
lammations,  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  is  more  viscid  and  of  a 
iper  yellowish  color  than  usual,  presenting  frequently  the  aspect 
1  consistence  of  synovial  liquor.  This  appearance  is  less  evident 
en  the  clot  does  not  float  in,  or  occupy  the  centre  of  the  fluid.  It 
I  been  shown  that  the  serum  in  these  disordered  cotditions  of  the 
dem  contains  at  least  twice  as  much  albumen  as  in  the  healthy 
te ;  a  circumstance  which  readily  accounts  for  its  remarkable  vis- 
ity,  its  astonishing  coagulable  properties,  its  increased  specific 
ivity,  and  its  deep  yellowish  color. 

[n  dropsical  and  cachectic  persons,  on  the  contrary,  the  serum  is 
lerally  much  thinner,  and  of  a  paler  hue,  than  in  such  as  are  strong 
1  plethoric.  Its  specific  gravity  is  also  much  less,  and  there  is  a 
isible  diminution  of  albumen.  Similar  alterations  take  place  in 
•sons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being  frequently  bled.  The  effects 
IS  produced,  though  long  known,  have  been  placed  in  a  very  strik- 
14 
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ing  light  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Andrews,  of  England*'  The  animal 
selected  for  the  experiments  was  the  calf,  which  was  bled  from  a 
large  orifice  in  the  jugular  vein,  till  symptoms  of  syncope  were  in- 
duced. The  operation  was  repeated  at  intervals  of  twenty-foor  hours, 
during  which  the  calf  was  generally  once  fed  upon  a  mixture  of  meil 
and  water.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  thus  drawn  was  greatly 
altered  at  each  successive  abstraction.  At  the  first  operation,  ilk 
cruor  was  very  large,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  hsematosin  was 
collected  from  it ;  but,  as  the  venesection  was  repeated,  it  graduall; 
diminished  in  bulk,  whilst  its  consistency  augmented  till  the  fourth 
bleeding,  when  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  small  contracted  ball 
immersed  in  a  great  quantity  of  serum. 

This  experiment  was  frequently  repeated  on  different  animals,  and 
uniformly  with  the  same  results ;  whence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred 
that  an  increase  of  serum,  with  a  corresponding  aiminutioD  of  crassa- 
mentum,  is  a  very  constant,  if  not  an  invariable  effect  of  the  repeated 
abstraction  of  this  fluid  from  the  system.  Dr.  Andrews  farther  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  a  perceptible  decrease  of  albumen  and  salts  at  each 
bleeding ;  he  states,  however,  that  the  diminution  is  very  variable,  and 
that  it  seldom  exceeds  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  even  alter  the  fourth 
operation.  In  the  globules  a  still  greater  diminution  occurs,  being, 
not  unfrequently  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  their  original  number. 
These  experiments  are  unquestionably  of  a  highly  interesting  nature, 
and  their  results  are  well  calculated  to  lead  to  useful  precepts  in 
practice. 

Organic  disease  of  the  kidney  is  another  of  those  conditions  in 
which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  albumen  with  a  consequent  diminution 
of  specific  gravity.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  In  nearly  all  cases 
of  this  disorder,  the  serum  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  deprived  of 
its  animal  principles,  while  the  urine,  which  is  loaded  with  them,  is 
readily  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids.  Jaundice  is  another 
disease  in  which  this  fluid  is  morbidly  affected,  its  most  prominent 
change  being  its  deep  orange  color. 

How  far,  or  in  what  respects,  the  salnie  ingredients  of  the  serum  are 
liable  to  be  altered,  are  points  concerning  which  there  is  no  accurate 
information.  That  tbey  frequently  exist  in  excess,  as  well  as  in  defect, 
does  not  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.  The  ill  effects  resulting  from 
the  long  continued  use  of  salt  provisions  are  familiar  to  every  army 
and  navy  surgeon. 

Irritable  ulcers,  itch,  and  tetter,  with  other  highly  distressing  and 
troublesome  disorders,  are  often  directly  chargeable  to  such  a  mode 
of  life.  An  increase  of  the  salts  has  been  observed  in  inflammation 
of  several  organs,  and  in  high  inflammatory  fevers.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  scurvy,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  in  the  malignant  fever  of  tropical 
climates,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  there  is  generally  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  saline  ingredients.  In  these  disorders  the  blood  remains 
dark  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  ;  but,  on  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  it  instantly  assumes  a  florid  hue ;  and 

*  London  Medical  Qazette,  vol.  xv,  p.  592. 
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is  takes  place  even  when  the  solution  is  very  weak.  Frequent 
5eding,  as  has  been  already  seen,  has  also  the  effect  of  sensibly  di- 
nishing  the  saline  matter  of  the  blood. 

That  the  blood,  considered  as  a  mass,  may  be  variously  aflfected,  is 
tially  true  as  of  its  several  constituents.  All  such  changes,  what- 
er  they  may  be,  should  be  carefully  studied,  as  they  correspond 
th  so  many  particular  morbid  states  of  the  system.  Numerous 
aes  have  been  published,  in  which  the  blood  not  only  contained  the 
Ssrent  elements  of  the  secreted  fluids,  but  likewise  a  variety  of  other 
cidental  products,  such  as  pus,  entozoa,  and  encephaloid  matter, 
whatever  way  these  substances  may  gain  admission  into  the  vessels, 
in  whatever  mode  they  may  be  there  developed — and  concerning 
lich  I  do  not  feel  disposed  here  to  speculate — it  is  certain  that,  by 
mbining  with  the  blood,  they  not  only  vitiate  it,  but  somstimes 
mpletely  alter  its  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties.  There 
n,  indeed,  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  elements  of  what  are  termed 
e  heterologous  formations  may  be  found  in  the  circulation,  and 
At  they  are  deposited  subsequently  in  the  various  organs  and  tex- 
rea,  like  other  substances,  by  a  sort  of  perverted  action,  induced  by 
eir  presence. 

The  ill  effects  of  contaminated  blood  on  the  solids  are  well  illustrated 
the  operation  of  transfusion.  This  operation,  devised  by  Lower,  in 
»65,  consists  in  transferring  the  blood  of  one  animal  into  the  veins  of 
lOther,  and  has  been  performed,  with  complete  success,  upon  the  human 
bject  That  no  detriment,  however,  may  accrue  from  it,  it  is  neces- 
ry  that  the  fluid  thus  used  should  be  of  a  healthy  character,  otherwise 
will  act  as  a  poison.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  fully  estab- 
ihed  by  experiment  and  observation.  Thus,  a  man,  a  flayer  by  occu- 
ition,  whose  case  is  described  by  Gendrin,  was  affected  with  putrid 
rer,  attended  with  excessive  prostration  of  strength,  gangrenous 
istules,  and  hemorrhagic  exudations  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
is  breath,  fecal  discharges,  and  whole  body  exhaled  a  most  offensive 
!or;  and  the  blood  which  was  taken  from  the  arm  was  unusually  black, 
wrcely  coagulated,  and  displayed  a  remarkable  tendency  to  decom- 
ifiition,  being  already  quite  fetid  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and  a  half. 
ader  these  circumstances  the  vein  was  re-opened,  and  an  ounce  of 
ood  being  drawn,  it  was  introduced  into  the  cellulartissue  of  the  groin 
a  cat.  The  animal  was  soon  seized  with  copious  vomiting,  followed 
'  dyspnoea,  thirst,  and  extreme  prostration,  and,  in  less  than  seven 
mrs,  it  died  in  convulsions.  On  inspection,  the  different  viscera 
ire  found  in  a  state  of  congestion  and  ecchymosis;  the  heart  was  soft 
d  flabby;  the  blood  was  everywhere  black  and  uncoagulated ;  the 
\  pleuritic  sac  contained  several  ounces  of  sero-sanguinolent  fluid  ; 
d  the  whole  body,  emitting  a  nasty,  fetid  odor,  speedily  began  to 
itrefy.  A  small  quantity  of  blood,  taken  from  the  same  patient, 
IS  next  injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog.  Similar  phenomena 
sued  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  animal  soon  dying  from  the  effects 
the  morbid  fluid.  The  same  writer  details  some  experiments  which 
performed  with  the  blood  of  persons  affected  with  confluent  small- 
►X.     In  a  very  short  time  the  most  violent  eflects  arose,  and  the 
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dogs,  the  subjects  of  the  investigations,  usually  died  in  from  twenty 
to  thirty  hours,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  inflammation  of  the 
principal  internal  viscera. 

To  these  experiments  may  be  annexed  the  extraordinary  case  re- 
latcd  by  Du  Hamel,  of  a  butcher,  who  died  of  malignant  pustule,  four 
days  after  having  held  in  his  mouth  the  knife  with  which  he  had 
slaughtered  an  over-driven  ox.  Another  person  lost  his  life  by  acci- 
dentally pricking  his  hand  with  a  bone  of  the  same  animal ;  and  two 
women  suffered  severely  merely  from  some  drops  of  blood  falling  on 
them. 

Not  less  conclusive  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Dapoy 
and  Lauret.  These  physiologists  found  that,  on  introducing  blood 
taken  from  a  horse  affected  with  malignant  carbuncle,  into  the  veinfl 
and  cellular  tissue  of  another,  they  could  readily  induce  the  disease. 
Glanders  have  been  communicated  in  a  similar  manner;  and  Dr. 
Hertrizch,  of  Berlin,  asserts  that  hydrophobia  can  be  readily  produced 
by  inoculating  a  sound  animal  with  the  blood  of  one  that  is  rabid.  A 
peculiar  disease  of  the  dog,  called  mange,  has  been  transferred  in  the 
same  way.  These  facts  are  highly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  throw 
light  on  another  subject,  namely,  the  propagation  of  exanthematons 
afiections  by  artificial  means. 

As  the  blood,  in  the  examples  above  quoted,  was  capable  of  trans- 
mitting similar  affections,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  was 
really  contaminated ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  the  strongest  ground  for 
believing  that  fatal  disturbance  is  often  induced  in  this  way,  where  we 
are  little  prepared  to  expect  it,  for  aught  we  can  discover  in  this  fluid. 
The  experiments,  indeed,  of  Ghristison,  Coindet,  and  others,  of  inject- 
ing poisonous  substances  into  the  vciiis  of  animals,  conclusively  show 
that,  although  the  smallest  quantity  will  frequently  destroy  life,  yet 
the  most  delicate  chemical  tests  will  be  insufficient  to  detect  their 
presence  in  the  vital  current. 

Inordinate  acceleration  of  the  circulation  appears  to  be  oflen  fol- 
lowed by  serious  alterations  of  the  blood.  It  was  long  ago  noticed 
that  violent  muscular  exertion  will  vitiate  this  fluid,  render  the  per- 
spiration strong  and  offensive,  change  the  qualities  of  the  urine,  and 
terminate,  if  long  continued,  in  intense  fever,  and  even  death.  Dupuy 
has  ascertained  by  experiments  that  the  fibrin  is  either  very  sensibly 
diminished  or  otherwise  altered,  in  animals  that  are  subjected  to  ex- 
cessive exercise ;  and  Chaussier  asserts  that  transfusion  of  the  blood, 
under  such  circumstances,  will  be  speedily  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  gangrenous  pustules  and  malignant  fever.  The  deleterious 
effect  on  the  blood  produced  by  over-driving  animals  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  case  narrated  by  Du  Ilamel,  detailed  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
and  is  still  further  exhibited  in  an  instance  which  occurred  in  our 
own  country.  The  case  to  which  I  refer  is  this :  Some  years  ago,  a 
number  of  fattened  cattle  were  driven  into  one  of  the  New  England 
cities,  and  having  been  pressed  too  hard  in  a  sultry  day,  were  so  over- 
heated that  some  of  them  became  quite  exhausted.  In  this  condition 
they  were  slaughtered,  and  the  consequence  was,  as  is  stated  by  the 
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reporter  of  the  case,  Dr.  Fountain,'  that  nearly  all  who  partook  of  their 
flesh  were  seized  with  typhus  fever. 

In  Asiatic  cholera^  in  fevers,  and  other  maladies,  the  blood,  contem- 
plated as  a  mass,  is  very  materially  altered ;  but  whether  primarily 
or  consecutively,  is  a  question  by  no  means  decided.  In  the  first  of 
these  disorders,  the  fluid  is  drained  of  its  water,  and,  consequently, 
oontains  a  disproportionate  amount  of  albumen  and  blood-corpuscles; 
its  color  is  excessively  black,  both  in  the  veins  and  arteries ;  it  co- 
agulates very  imperfectly ;  is  greatly  augmented  in  specific  gravity ; 
and  the  saline  matter  occasionally  wholly  disappears.  Its  fibrin  may 
remain  unaltered.  Sometimes  the  serum  contains  even  an  increase  of 
phosphates  and  salts  of  potassa.*  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  blood  of  cholera  subjects  is  the  presence 
of  urea ;  this  substance,  however,  is  not  always  found,  and  it  is  usually 
most  abundant  where  there  is  marked  and  long-continued  suppression 
of  urine. 

The  great  diminution  of  the  serum  of  cholera  blood  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  rice-fluid  discharges,  which  are  often  so  excessively 
copious  in  this  disease,  and  which  are  essentially  composed  of  the  same 
elementary  principles,  namely,  water,  animal  matter,  and  neutral  salts. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Lecanu,  it  contains  neither  caseum,  nor 
bile,  nor  albumen,  except  in  the  form  of  flakes  suspended  in  the  ejected 
liquor. 

The  blood  oi  fever  patients  has  recently  attracted  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  among  practical  writers;  but  as  yet  our  knowledge 
in  relation  to  this  subject  is  both  limited  and  imperfect.  In  those 
who  died  of  typhus  at  Brest,  in  1757,  the  blood  is  said  to  have  been 
grumous,  black  and  decomposed,  particularly  in  the  portal  vessels; 
and  Dr.  Tweedie,  in  hi5  Clinkallllustrations  of  Fever ^  states  that  the  cras- 
samentum  of  the  blood  in  this  class  of  diseases,  instead  of  forming  a  firm 
ooagulum,  is  unusually  soft,  scarcely  of  the  consistence  of  half-boiled 
currant-jelly,  preternaturally  small,  and  so  destitute  of  cohesive  power 
as  to  break  on  the  slightest  touch.  In  the  typhus  fever  of  Philadel- 
phia, Dr.  Gerhard^  found  the  blood  drawn  during  life,  even  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  of  a  very  dark  color,  free  from  buffy  coat,  and 
with  a  large,  soft  coagulum.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  it  exhibited 
the  dissolved  appearance  described  by  various  authors  as  characteristic 
of  typhus  or  putrid  fever.  The  blood,  contained  in  the  heart  and 
arteries,  was  still  more  strikingly  altered.  In  one  case  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  molasses,  with  minute  fatty 
globules  floating  in  it. 

In  typhoid  fever  the  most  frequent  alterations  in  the  character  of 
the  blood  are,  the  imperfect  formation  of  the  buffy  coat,  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  clot,  and  the  diminution  of  the  natural  proportion  of  fibrin. 
In  one  hundred  and  eleven  bleedings,  of  which  accurate  notes  were 

*  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
Albany,  1837. 

•  Lehmann^B  Chem.,  vol.  i.  p.  637. 

'  Amer.  Jonm.  Med  Scien.,  vol.  xx.  p.  298. 
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kept  by  Raciborski,'  the  buffy  coat  was  entirely  absent  in  forty-six, 
or  existed  merely  in  small,  viscid,  semi-transparent  patches.    The  clot 
in  all  was  more  or  less  dark,  frothy,  and  so  soft  as  to  break  down 
under  the  slightest  pressure,  or  even  under  its  own  weight.     The 
serum  was  always  diminished  in  quantity,  and,  without  being  actually 
turbid,  was  never  so  clear  as  in  recent  inflammation.     In  all  these 
bleedings,  which  were  performed  upon  twenty-one  patients,  the  buffy 
coat  was  not  perfect  in  a  single  one.    The  results  of  these  observa- 
tions are  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Louis,  Chorael,  Boaillaud, 
Andral  and  Gavarret.    All  these  writers  testify  to  the  black,  grurooos, 
and  imperfectly  coagulated  condition  of  the  clot,  and  the  infrequency 
of  the  buffy  coat.     When  present,  the  latter  is  usually  very  thin,  soft, 
gelatinous,  or  infiltrated,  and  of  a  grayish,  greenish,  iridescent,  semi- 
transparent  appearance.    The  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is 
either  entirely  fluid,  or  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  dark  coagula, 
or,  finally,  it  is  converted  into  whitish  or  yellowish  concretions.    The 
proportion  of  fibrin  is  never  augmented  above  the  natural  standard; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  very  considerably  diminished,  espe- 
cially in  severe  cases.    The  globules  are  less  numerous  than  in  healthy 
blood,  but,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fibrin,  they  always  exist 
in  a  redundant  state. 

The  globules  are  stated  by  some  to  be  less,  by  others  more  numer- 
ous, than  in  healthy  blood.  They  are  generally  increased  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  and  subsequently  diminish. 

In  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  in  1797,  Dr.  Rush*  found  the 
blood  frequently  quite  dissolved,  dark,  grumous,  and  occasionally 
like  the  washings  of  flesh.     In  some  of  the  cases  the  serum  had  a 
yellow  color ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  it  was  very  com- 
mon to  see  the  cruor  more  or  less  sizy.     This  appearance,  it  would 
seem,  generally  portended  a  favorable  issue.     Similar  states  of  the 
blood  have  been  noticed  by  Ariquila,  Bally,  Palloni,  and  others,  in 
the  epidemic  yellow  fever  of  Spain ;  and,  more  recently,  by  Dr.  Cop- 
land and  Dr.  Stevens,  in  the  same  disease,  as  it  occurred  in  the  West 
Indies.     These  authors  describe  the  blood  of  yellow  fever  patients  as 
semi-concrete,  of  a  dark  color,  very  poor  in  regard  to  its  fibrinous  and 
saline  constituents,  and  extremely  prone  to  decomposition.     A  state 
very  analogous  to  this  is  observed  in  the  plague,  in  epidemic  peri 
tonitis,  and  in  the  worst  forms  of  erysipelas.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  elaborate  work  of  my  friend  Dr.  La  Roche  on  yellow  fever,  il  is 
mentioned  that  the  blood,  in  the  early  stages,  has  been  frequently  found 
to  be  of  a  bright  florid  hue.     This  is  ascribed  by  him  to  an  increase 
of  saline  matter.     The  dissolved  ha3mato-globulin  and  the  aJoring 
matter  of  the  bile  account  for  the  red  or  yellow  color  which  the  serum 
sometimes  presents. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  and  after  death,  urea  has  been 
detected  in  the  blood  by  Chasaniol.  Yet  experiments  performed  by 
Prof.  Rogers,  of  this  city,  did  not  prove  this  substance  to  be  present. 

'  Gazette  Medioale,  Feb.,  1830. 
•  Medical  Inquiries,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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oordiDg  to  his  observations,  the  blood  drawn  daring  the  second 
^  of  the  disease  contained  the  constituents  of  bile  and  an  increased 
mtity  of  salts,  but  no  urea.^ 

>ur  knowledge  of  the  alterations  which  the  blood  experiences  in 
ee  who  die  of  plague  is  still  extremely  defective.  This  disease  is 
udly  very  rapid  in  its  march,  and  is  characterized  by  the  develop- 
Dt  of  buboes,  livid  patches  on  the  skin,  great  congestion  of  the 
oera,  and  effusions  in  the  internal  cavities.  According  to  Dr.  Bu- 
i^*  of  Turkey,  the  blood  occasionally  remains  perfectly  fluid,  and 
rer  exhibits  the  buffy  coat ;  it  is  unusually  cohesive  as  it  flows 
m  the  vein,  and  not  unfrequently  emits  a  peculiar  odor.  It  was 
dyzed  in  three  cases,  and  found  to  contain  in  100  parts  the  follow- 
;  ingredients : — 

(Water 35.576 
Fibrin 624 
Coloring  matter,  with  some  fibrin,  albumen, 
and  fottj  substanceB 3.800 


Semm 


Water 54.420 

Albumen  and  coloring  matter 4.704 

Extractive 252 

I  Chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium      ....  .408 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  fatty  matters  ....  .216 

Distinct  traces  of  sulphurous  acid. 


[n  plethora  the  blood  is  unusually  florid,  the  serum  is  more  or  less 
loolored,  and  the  clot,  which  rarely  exhibits  the  buffy  coat,  is  large, 
1  of  moderate  firmness.  The  fibrin  is  not  sensibly  augmented ;  it 
nains  within  the  natural  limits,  and  does  not  even  tend,  in  the 
Miter  number  of  cases,  to  mount  to  the  highest  standard.  The  serum 
much  diminished  in  quantity,  but  its  organic  materials  do  not  pre- 
it  any  particular  change  of  proportions.  The  globules  alone  are  in 
oess,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  establishes,  as  far  as  it  re- 
sets the  blood,  the  character  of  plethora.  In  thirty-one  bleedings 
rformed  by  Andral,*  the  globules  stood  at  141  as  the  average,  at 
1  as  the  minimum,  and  154  as  the  maximum.  Plethora  may  also 
5ur  simply  by  an  increased  quantity  of  the  whole  blood  without  one 
ment  existing  in  greater  abundance  than  another. 
In  aiicemiaj  the  reverse  of  plethora,  the  clot  is  very  small,  and  floats 
an  abundant,  colorless  serum.  Instead  of  being  soft,  as  might  be 
pected,  it  is  exceedingly  dense,  coherent,  and  often  covered  by  cha- 
$teristic  buff.  This  state  of  the  clot  is  the  more  marked  in  propor- 
n  as  the  anaemia  is  more  thoroughly  established.  In  confirmed  cases 
)  blood  may  even  be  cupped,  as  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Bor- 
ri.  The  fundamental  character  of  anaemia  consists  in  a  diminution 
the  globules,  which  often  fall  far  below  the  normal  limits.  Thus 
idral^  found,  as  the  average  of  the  proportion  of  the  globules,  in 
:teen  cases  of  incipient  anaemia  the  cipher  109,  and  in  twenty-four 
)es  of  confirmed  anaemia  the  cipher  65.    In  the  spontaneous  form 

'  La  Roche  on  Yellow  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

'  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  viii.  p.  551. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  40.  *  Op.  cit.,  pp.  43-52. 
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of  the  disease  the  fibriD  and  solid  matters  of  the  serum  may  retain 
their  normal  relations ;  but  when  it  supervenes  on  copious  hemor- 
rhages they  are  generally  sensibly  diminished.  In  a  female,  who  had 
experienced  repeated  attacks  of  monorrhagia,  the  blood  contained  only 
21  in  the  thousand  of  globules,  1.8  of  fibrin,  and  61  of  solid  matters 
of  the  scrum,  the  proportion  of  water  being  915. 

In  chlorosis,  which  may  be  viewed  as  the  most  perfect  type  of 
anaimia,  the  blood  always  experiences  great  changes,  both  as  it  re- 
gards its  color,  its  consistence,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  its  ingre- 
dients. It  is  almost  always  remarkably  impoverished,  and  it  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  is  to  be  ascribed  the  blanched  appearance  of  the 
skin  and  the  diminished  temperature  of  the  body,  which  form  such 
prominent  features  in  its  history.  In  the  violent  degrees  of  this 
malady,  the  crassamentum  is  soft  and  small,  the  serum  thin  and  copi- 
ous, and  the  corpuscles  and  ha?matin  so  diminished  as  scarcely  to 
leave  a  stain  when  dropped  on  white  linen. 

Jaundice  is  another  disease,  in  which,  as  was  formerly  stated,  the  blood 
is  more  or  less  altered  in  its  properties.  Not  only  the  coloring  prin- 
ciple of  the  bile,  but  even  the  resin  of  this  substance  has  been  detected 
in  the  circulation ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  especially  when 
the  disease  is  of  long  continuance,  every  tissue  of  the  body  assumes 
a  yellowish  tinge,  as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  the  different  secretions. 
In  four  subjects  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  dissect  within  the  last  five 
years,  all  the  soft  parts,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  osseous  and 
cartilaginous  systems,  \vere  of  a  deep  orange  complexion,  from  this 
cause.  Even  the  brain  participated  in  the  change;  for  its  substance 
was  by  no  means  of  so  clear  a  white  as  in  the  healthy  state.  When 
the  bile  is  thus  introduced  into  the  general  circulation,  it  app)ears  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  narcotic,  inducing  drowsiness  and  irritability.  In 
other  cases  it  generates  fever,  with  headache,  nausea,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. The  presence  of  this  fluid  may  be  easily  detected  in  the  serum 
of  the  bloml  by  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  The  serum  will  thus  change  its 
yellow  straw  color  for  the  characteristic  green  tint  of  bile. 

But  in  no  deranged  condition  of  the  body  is  the  blood  more  remark* 
ably  altered  than  in  scurvy.  The  relation  of  the  different  constituents  of 
the  blood  in  this  disease  has  not,  as  yet,  been  satisfactorily  determined: 
it  is  always  unnaturally  black,  greatly  deficient  in  cohesive  power,  and 
manifests  but  little  disposition  to  separate  into  serum  and  crassa- 
mentum. In  the  latter  stages  of  the  malady,  it  has  frequently  the 
aspect  and  consistence  of  thin  tar,  treacle,  or  even  of  ink,  the  fibrin 
looking  like  wool  floating  in  a  dark,  muddy  substance,  sometimes  of 
a  greenish  tint.  The  blood  that  oozes  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  in 
the  form  of  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  exhibits  similar  appearances, 
showing,  most  conclusively,  that  it  has  undergone  essential  changes, 
both  in  its  chemical  properties  and  in  its  vital  affinities. 

The  blood  is  generally  considerably  altered  in  pulmonary  joAfAfii. 
Among  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  this  affection  the 
most  conspicuous  is  an  impoverished  condition  of  this  fluid,  which  is 
light  colored,  and  deficient  in  globules.     The  diminution  of  the 
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bales  is  apparent  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  morbid  deposit, 
[  reaches  its  roinimnm  when  the  lungs  are  filled  with  cavities.  The 
in  is  not  changed  as  long  as  the  tubercles  remain  crude,  or  as  long  as 
re  is  no  inflammation  in  the  parts  around  them.  The  very  moment, 
rever,  the  softening  process  begins,  it  increases  in  quantity,  and  so 
tinues  until  the  disease  arrives  at  its  third  stage,  when  it  attains  its 
cimum.  Andral  weighed  the  fibrin  obtained  from  thirty  tubercu- 
patients  in  thirty-three  different  bleedings.  In  seven  of  these  the 
ercles  were  crude,  in  nine  they  were  softening,  and  in  fourteen 
y  were  converted  into  abscesses.  The  seven  patients  of  the  first 
les  were  bled,  altogether,  nine  times ;  in  seven  times  the  fibrin  was 
nd  normal;  and  twice  it  exceeded  the  physiological  standard, 
ing  the  numbers  4.8  and  5.1.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
sach  of  these  two  cases  there  was  an  inflammatory  complication. 
ten  bleedings  performed  on  the  nine  patients  of  the  second  order, 
it  is,  when  the  tubercles  were  in  a  state  of  softening,  the  fibrin  was 
excess  in  all,  excepting  one,  sometimes  very  slightly,  hardly  reach- 
5  4,  and  sometimes  varying  between  4  and  5.  In  the  fourteen  cases 
the  third  class,  this  substance  was  in  excess  twelve  times,  and  that 
a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  second  series.  The  minimum 
18  4.0 ;  the  maximum  5.9. 

The  clot  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis  is  generally  rather  small  and 
mse,  but  does  not  exhibit  any  other  peculiarities.  When  softening 
its  in,  or  cavities  begin  to  form,  it  diminishes  very  sensibly,  and  is 
imost  always  covered  with  a  buffy  coat.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
hthisis,  the  latter  phenomenon  is  nearly  as  constant  as  in  pneumonia, 
T  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

Modem  research  has  not  thrown  much  light  on  the  condition  of 
he  blood  in  carcinoma.  From  facts,  however,  collected  by  Andral 
m  the  subject,  he  is  led  to  infer  that  here,  as  in  tubercle,  the  fibrin 
loee  not  increase  until  the  matter  is  advancing  to,  or  has  actually 
reached,  its  stage  of  softening  and  destruction.  The  globules  offer 
lothing  remarkable,  except  the  progressive  numerical  diminution  they 
tndergo  in  consequence  of  the  defective  nutrition  and  profuse  hemor- 
tages  so  generally  attendant  upon  the  disease. 

To  the  instances  now  cited,  numerous  others  might  be  added,  equally 
triking  and  satisfactory,  in  which  the  vital  fluid  is  most  seriously 
Itered,  and  transformed  into  substances  very  different,  in  their  cha- 
icter,  from  those  observable  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  economy. 
lut  to  do  this  would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  if, 
iKleed,  it  would  not  be  equivalent  to  writing  a  treatise  on  individual 
laladies.  From  the  facts  that  have  been  presented  upon  the  subject,  it 
annot  be  doubted,  by  anyone  who  duly  and  impartially  contemplates 
i  that  the  blood  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease,  or,  in  other  words,  that 

is  susceptible  of  various  morbid  impressions,  of  which,  in  many 
istances,  it  is  the  primary  and  original  seat.  Considering  the  vast 
irface  from  which  the  chyliferous  vessels  imbibe  nutritious  matter, 
id  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  man's  food  and  drink,  it  is  highly 
robable  that  the  elements  of  disease  may  thus  readily  find  their  way 
tto  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and  establish  a  prejudicial  action 
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in  the  solids,  by  which  they,  in  turn,  are  disordered,  and  thrown  into 
commotions  incompatible  with  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  the 
general  system,  or  of  some  of  its  numerous  members,  tied  together  as 
they  all  are,  figuratively  speaking,  by  the  closest  consanguinity. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CELLULAR    TEXTURE. 

Lesions. — Acuto  Inflammation. — Suppuration. — Gangrene. — Chronio  Inflammation. — ^Indm* 
tion. — Serous  Infiltration. — Emphysema. — Degenerations. — ^Foreign  Sabstances. — Qwbm 
Worm. 

Notwithstanding  its  apparently  unorganized  character,  the  cellolar 
substance  possesses  the  formative  power  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
When  destroyed,  it  is  speedily  regenerated ;  and  in  many  instances, 
it  supplies  the  loss  of  those  textures  that  cannot  be  perfectly  repro- 
duced, as  the  muscular  and  tendinous.  Every  growth,  in  fact,  whether 
normal  or  accidental,  probably  begins  in  the  cellular  substance. 

The  cellular  tissue,  diflFused  through  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
cementing  together  its  various  anatomical  elements,  is  prone  to  nume- 
rous diseases,  both  of  a  primary  and  consecutive  nature.  Many  of 
these  lesions  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  as  affording  an 
admirable  insight  into  some  of  the  most  striking  processes  employed 
by  the  animal  economy  in  repairing  injuries,  and  in  throwing  off  from 
the  system  such  materials  as  have  a  tendency  to  impede  the  exercise 
of  its  normal  functions.  The  principal  morbid  affections  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  demand  the  special  attention  of  the  morbid  anatomist, 
may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads :  1,  acute  inflammation; 
2,  chronic  inflammation  ;  8,  induration  ;  4,  morbid  growths;  5,  serous 
infiltration;  6,  hemorrhage;  7,  emphysema;  8,  foreign  bodies;  and 
i>,  the  development  of  parasitic  animals. 

1.  In  acute  inflammation^  the  cellular  tissue  is  of  a  light  reddish 
color,  soft,  spongy,  and  inelastic;  its  cavities  are  filled  with  an  opaque, 
gelatinous  fluid;  and  all  the  vessels  ramifying  through  it  are  distended 
with  blood.  The  nerves,  too,  are  increased  in  their  dimensions;  and, 
when  the  irritation  has  been  violent,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  small 
extravasations,  produced  by  a  real  rupture  of  some  of  the  capillaries. 
If  the  part  affected  contains  much  adipose  matter,  this  will  be  variously 
modified,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation ;  when  moderate, 
the  fat  is  commonly  absorbed ;  if  intense,  it  is  broken  down,  mixed 
with  the  effused  blood,  and  converted  into  a  yellowish,  pap-like  sub- 
stance, nearly  destitute  of  its  original  features.  These  appearances, 
which  denote  a  high  degree  of  morbid  action,  always  decrease  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  inflammation ;  the  redness  also  gradually  declines 
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in  intensity ;  the  vessels  are  less  minutely  injected ;  and  the  tissue, 
tlthougb  somewhat  cedematous,  preserves  its  accustomed  elasticity  and 
expansibility. 

After  some  time,  varying  from  three  to  eight  days,  softening  takes 
place  towards  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  mass,  and  the  cells  of  the 
tiasoe  become  loaded  with  globules  of  ptts.  Subsequently  the  walls 
of  these  interstices  are  broken  down,  and  the  purulent  matter  is  col- 
lected into  one  or  more  cavities.  The  swelling,  in  the  mean  time, 
becomes  more  circumscribed,  the  surrounding  oedema  diminishes,  and 
the  neighboring  cells  being  agglutinated  together  by  lymph,  an  effectual 
barrier  is  thus  presented  to  the  extension  of  the  pus.  The  cellular 
mbstance  immediately  around  the  matter  is  of  a  dense,  compact  texture, 
Forming  a  firm,  resisting  sac,  the  inner  surface  of  which,  at  first  red 
lod  rough,  gradually  assumes  a  smooth,  velvety  aspect,  not  unlike 
Qucous  membrane. 

Sach  are  the  ordinary  characters,  and  such  the  usual  termination  of 
ircumscribed  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Another 
miiety,  much  more  formidable  than  the  preceding,  because  much  more 
iestrnctive  in  its  results,  is  the  diffuse^  so  termed  from  its  spreading 
sodency.  In  whatever  manner  this  disease  arises,  whether  from 
xtemal  violence,  phlebitis,  poisoned  wounds,  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
\T  any  other  cause,  it  always  attacks  a  large  extent  of  surface,  often 
avading  a  whole  limb,  or  even  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trunk. 
!q  most  cases  it  terminates  in  suppuration,  ana  sometimes  even  in 
iloughing.  The  matter,  which  is  generally  of  an  unhealthy,  sanious 
diaracter,  is  not  contained  in  a  sac,  nor  is  it  restricted  by  an  effusion 
of  fibrin,  as  in  the  phlegmonous  form,  but  is  extensively  diffused,  and 
often  causes  great  havoc  in  the  adjacent  structures. 

When  diffuse  inflammation  occurs  in  debauched,  worn-out  indi- 
ndnals,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  carbuncle, 
it  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  gangrene.  This  disease,  which  is 
usually  located  in  parts  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  is 
eharacterized  by  a  soft,  doughy,  undefined  swelling,  with  deep-seated, 
burning  pain,  an  oppressive  sense  of  weight,  and  vesication  of  the  cuticle. 
In  a  short  period,  the  swelling  assumes  a  dark,  brownish,  violet  or 
purple  color,  and  imparts  a  peculiar,  boggy  feeling,  as  if  the  subjacent 
textures  were  floating  in  a  fluid.  Numerous  apertures  now  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  skin,  giving  vent  to  a  thin,  acrid  sanies.  If  the 
cellular  substance  thus  affected  be  examined  after  death,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  wet  tow,  being  of  a  deep 
tsh-color,  soft,  inelastic,  extensively  detached,  and  bathed  in  a  bloody 
and  offensive  fluid.  These  changes  are  not  always  confined  to  the 
sabcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  which  they  more  commonly  commence. 
Not  unfrequently,  longy  sinuous  tracks  are  formed  between  the  muscles, 
and  gangrenous  shreds  are  seen  hanging  from  aponeurotic  sheaths, 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  bloodvessels.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
disorganizing  process  extends  to  the  periosteum,  involving  both  it  and 
the  subjacent  bone  in  the  destruction.  Excessive  pain  and  great  consti> 
tntional  disturbance — at  first  of  an  inflammatory,  and  afterwards  of  a 
typhoid  character — are  the  usual  attendants  of  this  formidable  malady. 
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2.  In  chronic  inflammation^  the  cellular  tissue  no  longer  tears  with 
the  same  facility  as  in  health ;  it  is  dense,  hard,  and  crisp ;  admits  of 
little  extension,  and  is  nearly  destitute  of  elasticity.  When  the 
disease  is  protracted,  the  tissue  gradually  assumes  an  opaque,  milky 
color,  and  its  cavities  are  distended  with  sero-fibrinous  matter,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  permeable  to  blood,  air,  pus,  or  water.  These  altera- 
tions, w^hich  give  the  seat  of  the  disease  a  tumid  and  constricted 
feature,  are  well  characterized  in  the  callous  edges  of  old  ulcers,  in 
chronic  erysipelas,  in  the  hard  swellings  so  often  witnessed  in  goa^ 
and  rheumatic  affections,  in  pelagra,  elephantiasis,  and  in  the  indon- 
tion  of  the  cellular  substance  of  new-born  infants. 

This  disease  seldom  produces  healthy  pus ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
matter  is  commonly  of  a  sanious,  sero-purulent,  or  sanguinolent  nature. 
Occasionally  small  abscesses  are  scattered  through  the  aftected  tissue^ 
containing  a  yellowish,  turbid  serum,  or  thick  curdy  matter,  not  un- 
like that  of  a  strumous  lymphatic  ganglion.  In  the  subcutaneoos 
cellular  substance,  these  deposits  are  often  inclosed  by  a  thick  layer 
of  lymph,  by  which  their  contents  are  kept  within  their  proper  sphere. 
During  the  development  of  this  sac,  the  circumjacent  tissue  is  red  and 
indurated;  but,  as  soon  as  the  membrane  is  organized,  as  often  hap 
pens  when  the  irritation  is  protracted,  these  phenomena  generally 
disappear,  and  the  parts  gradually  resume  their  normal  properties. 
The  sac  often  acquires  great  thickness  and  density,  layer  after  layer 
being  deposited  upon  its  internal  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ad- 
ventitious membranes  in  other  situations,  when  they  participate  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  structures.  This  affection  is 
rarely  attended  with  much  pain ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  hardened 
and  inflexible  state  of  the  affected  part,  the  patient  would  experience 
but  little  inconvenience. 

3.  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  constitutes  a  peculiar  disease  in 
children,  described  by  writers  under  the  several  appellations  of 
oodematous  hardening,  scleroma,  and  skin-bound.  It  is  comparatively 
rare  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain ;  but,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  especially  in  the  foundling  hospitals  of  Paris,  it  is  extremely 
prevalent  and  fatal,  hundreds  of  infants  dying  from  it  annually.  Many 
children,  it  would  seem,  come  into  the  world  with  this  affection,  or 
are  attacked  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  birth.  Its  pro- 
gress is  usually  very  rapid,  most  of  the  little  patients  being  cut  off  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days. 

The  disorder  sometimes  affects  the  whole  body ;  more  commonly, 
however,  it  is  restricted  to  particular  regions,  as  the  abdomen  and 
inferior  extremities.  The  skin  is  of  a  brownish  color,  interspersed 
with  yellowish  looking  patches,  and  its  texture  is  remarkably  hard 
and  firm,  almost  like  leather.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  very 
dense  and  granular,  communicating,  when  cut,  the  sensation  of  fibro- 
cartilage,  calFs-foot  jelly,  or  half-dissolved  glue.  Frequently  it  is  of 
a  bright  lemon-color,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  dark  yellow 
f^ranules,  which  are  nothing  but  diseased  adipose  vesicles.  The  infil- 
trated matter  is  sometimes  firm  and  concrete ;  but,  in  the  early  stages 
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i  the  disorder  it  is  commonlj  thin,  and  straw-colored,  like  serum, 
aid  readily  coagulates  by  heat,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acid.  The  greatest 
nduratioQ  is  usually  met  with  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  leg,  and  on 
be  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand  and  foot. 

Associated  with  these  morbid  appearances  are  various  lesions  of 
be  internal  organs.  The  lungs  are  hard,  increpitous,  marbled,  and 
ongested ;  the  oval  foramen  and  arterial  duct  often  remain  patulous, 
r  are  but  partially  closed ;  the  liver  is  extremely  vascular,  and  the 
tU-bladder  is  distended  with  vitiated  bile ;  the  mesenteric  glands  are 
tilarged  and  injected ;  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  lining  is  more  or  less 
iflamed ;  and  the  whole  venous  system  is  remarkably  engorged  with 
lood.  Vanous  opinions  have  been  suggested  respecting  the  precise 
iture  of  this  affection :  the  most  plausible  being  that  which  ascribes 
I  to  inBammatory  irritation,  either  of  an  acute  or  chronic  character, 
'hich  determines  an  effusion  of  sero-fibrinous  matter  into  the  meshes 
f  the  cellular  tissue,  closing  up  its  cavities  and  hardening  its  texture. 

4.  The  cellular  tissue  is  liable  to  various  morbid  growths^  deposits, 
nd  transformations.  Amongst  these  the  most  common  are  cysts, 
lelanosis,  and  fungus  hsematodes,  neither  of  which  will  require  par- 
ealar  notice  in  this  place.  Fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  bony  forma- 
ioDS  are  most  prone  to  occur  in  the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue  of  the 
best,  abdomen,  and  scrotum,  in  small  grains,  patches,  or  irregular 
iomstations.  Such  degenerations  are  extremely  rare  in  the  cellular 
issue  under  the  skin,  and  still  more,  if  possible,  in  that  of  the  mucous 
nembranes. 

6.  Serous  infiltratums  of  the  cellular  tissue  are  very  common  in  per- 
ODS  of  deteriorated  constitution,  and  in  those  who  have  become 
ixhausted  by  protracted  diseases,  profuse  hemorrhages,  and  other 
ifiEections  impairing  the  vital  powers.  In  poisoned  wounds,  the  effu- 
don  is  generally  very  rapid,  large  in  quantity,  and  highly  acrid  in 

Ioality.  Various  terms  have  been  employed  to  designate  this  con- 
ition  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Thus,  when  it  is  restricted  to  a  particular 
region,  as,  for  instance,  the  eyelid,  leg,  or  scrotum,  it  is  named  oetlema ; 
ir&Ist,  when  it  is  more  extensive,  or  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  body,  it  is  called  anasarca.  Neither  of  these  appellations,  it  is 
obvious,  is  well  chosen,  as  the  one  literally  signifies  merely  a  swelling, 
d]»  other  dropsy  of  the  flesh.  The  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue  in 
this  disorder  are  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  skin  over  the  part, 
which  has  generally  a  singularly  glossy  and  tumid  appearance,  readily 
pits  upon  pressure.  The  effused  fluid,  which  is  of  a  sero-albuminous 
oature,  is  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids,  and  occasionally  un- 
dergoes spontaneous  concretion.  These  serous  infiltrations,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  body  they  occur,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
capillary  congestion,  depending  upon  inflammation,  debility,  or  me- 
imnical  obstruction. 

6-  Hemorrhage  always  arises  from  a  rupture  of  the  bloodvessels, 
produced  by  external  violence,  or  by  some  internal  cause,  the  precise 
lature  of  which  is  not  so  well  understood.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Juid,  although  sometimes  widely  diffused,  generally  forms  an  elastic, 
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circumscribed  tumor,  technically  denominated  an  eecht/mosis  ;  in  the 

latter,  it  is  more  commonly  seen  in  small  patches  of  t 
dark  purple  color,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
suggillations,  death-marks,  or  cadaveric  lividities.  Thoe 
spots,  which  are  always  most  conspicuous  on  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  body,  are  very  distinct  in  persons 
who  die  from  petechial  fevers,  the  plague,  and  the 
scurvy,  and  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  ecchj- 
moses  by  the  entire  absence  of  all  signs  of  violence; 
Suggillations,  however,  do  not  always  arise  exclusivelj 
in  the  manner  here  indicated.  In  many  instances,  if 
not  in  most,  they  result  entirely  from  an  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin  and  ccUn- 
lar  tissue,  without  any  extravasation  whatever.  These 
facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they  have  a  most  ira 
portant  bearing  upon  legal  medicine.  For  the  want 
of  correct  information  upon  this  subject,  errors  the  mort 
serious  have  sometimes  been  committed  by  physicians. 

7.  Emjih/sema  may  be  produced  by  a  great  variety 
of  causes,  but  the  most  common  are  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  chest  and  rupture  of  the  air-cells  of  the  longs, 
from  violent  coughing,  or  ulceration,  and  injury  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe.  It  has  been  sup- 
])osed  that  it  sometimes  arises  spontaneously,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  process  of  secretion  from  the  bloodvessels: 
and,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  it  has  been  met 
with  as  an  attendant  on  gangrene.  The  infiltration  is 
sometimes  very  great,  the  air  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  distended  parts  have 
a  bloated  aspect,  pit  under  the  finger,  and  emit,  when 
l>ressed,  a  peculiar  crepitating  sound,  not  unlike  the 
lungs. 

8.  Foreign  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue.  In  most  cases  they  excite  inflammation 
in  the  contiguous  parts,  and  are  finally  discharged  bv 
suppuration.  Not  unfrcquently,  however,  especially 
when  they  get  admission  through  the  alimentary  tube, 
they  become  encysted,  the  cellular  tissue  around  them 
being  condensed,  and  converted  into  a  sac.  At  other 
times,  again,  after  traversing  the  body  in  different 
directions,  they  are  arrested,  and  work  their  way  out 
through  the  skin,  generally  at  the  back  of  the  hand 
and  foot,  though  in  this  respect  there  is  no  invariable 
rule.  It  is  thus  that  bullets  and  needles  often  pervade 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  starting,  perhaps,  at  the 
trunk,  and  gradually  reaching  the  most  distant  parts  of 

the  extremities,  and  this,  too,  frequently  without  producing  any  serious 
mischief.  Not  long  ago,  a  case  occurred  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hospi- 
tals, where  the  cellular  substance  was  literally  loaded  with  needles,  and 
yet  the  patient  lived  several  years  in  tolerable  comfort. 


a,  UoMd  ;  b  Caa- 
dal  extremity. 
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9.  The  cellular  tissue  is  occasionallj  the  residence  of  parasitic  animals^ 
developed  either  in  its  substance,  or  introduced  from  without.  OF 
these,  the  only  one  requiring  notice  is  the  Filana  medinensis  (Fig.  52), 
the  little  dragon,  or  Guinea-worm.  This  animal,  which  is  extremely 
ample  in  its  structure,  generally  occurs  immediately  beneath  the  skin. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  the  parts  which  it  more  commonly  infests,  but 
it  has  also  been  observed  in  the  scrotum;  the  anus,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  head  and  trunk.  It  is  of  a  white  color,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  violin-string,  and,  when  full-grown,  from  five  to  ten  inches 
in  length;  its  diameter  being  nearly  equal  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
except  towards  the  tail,  which  is  somewhat  tapering  and  curled.  The 
oountries  in  which  these  worms  most  frequently  occur,  are  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Guinea,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia.  Several  of  them  have  been 
known  to  coexist  in  the  same  patient ;  and  occasionally  they  have 
been  found  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ADIPOSE   TEXTURE. 

of  the  Adipose  Tisinie. — ^Wounds. — ^Liability  to  Inflammation. — Hypertrophy,  genera 

and  local. — Adipose  Diathesis. — Atrophy. 

Wounds  of  the  adipose  tissue  present  nothing  unusual  in  their 
mode  of  healing :  they  commonly  unite  without  difficulty,  in  fact,  not 
unfrequently  by  the  first  intention.  When  the  divided  parts  are  kept 
asunder,  the  fatty  matter  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  restoration  is 
finally  effected  by  the  granulating  process,  as  in  similar  injuries  of 
other  textures. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  some,  whether  the  adipose  tissue  is  sus- 
ceptible of  mjlammatwrij  the  opinion  having  probably  arisen  from  a 
belief,  at  one  time  very  current  among  physiologists,  that  this  sub- 
stance is  not  endowed  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  vitality  for  this  pro- 
cess to  take  place.  In  endeavoring  to  solve  this  problem,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  adipose  tissue,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  fat.     The  one,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  organized  substance, 

[)rovided  with  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents,  and,  therefore, 
iable  to  inflammation;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  inorganic,  ancl 
on  this  account  is  insusceptible  of  any  morbid  action  whatever.  In 
acute  inflammation,  the  adipose  tissue  assumes  a  dark  reddish  aspect, 
and  always  manifests  a  peculiar  tendency  to  slough,  in  consequence, 
it  would  seem,  of  its  vascular  and  nervous  endowments  being  too 
feeble  to  offer  the  necessary  resistance.  In  peritonitis,  we  often  see 
the  fatty  omentum  inflamed  in  one  part,  and  gangrenous  in  another, 
even  where  there  is  little  effusion  of  lymph  or  serum. 
The  adipose  tissue  is  liable  to  hypertrophy.    This  may  be  general 
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or  partial.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  standard 
amount  of  fat;  but,  as  the  quantity  varies  in  difierent  iDdividQals,aDd 
even  in  the  same  person,  under  different  circumstances  of  health  and 
disease,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  great  difficulty  in  arriving  it 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  majority  of  anatomists,  however,  agree 
in  the  opinion  that,  in  an  adult  of  ordinary  size,  it  forms  about  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  entire  body.  Thus,  a  man  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds,  would  have  about  eight  pounds  of  &t.  Bat, 
in  case  of  obesity,  it  often  greatly  exceeds  this  quantity ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  emaciation  it  often  falls  far  below  it.  In  general  hy- 
pertrophy, the  quantity  of  fat  is  sometimes  enormous,  amounting  to 
five  or  six  times  the  weight  of  the  entire  body.  The  celebn^ 
Pritchard,  of  Kentucky,  who  exhibited  himself  at  Litton's  museam, 
in  Cincinnati,  in  1834:,  weighed  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
Canadian  giant,  as  he  was  called,  whom  I  saw  in  this  city,  in  1829, 
weighed  six  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds.  He  was  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  and  the  circumference  of  each  leg,  around  the  cal( 
was  nearly  three  feet.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  wis, 
that  this  enormous  deposit  of  fat,  making  him  so  much  larger  than 
ordinary  men  of  the  same  stature,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  abdomen 
and  lower  extremities,  the  thorax,  shoulders  and  arms  being  little 
stouter  than  in  other  persons.  Daniel  Lambert,  of  England,  who  die«l 
at  the  ngc  of  forty,  weighed  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds; 
and  a  (lerman  journal  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  weighed  eight 
hundred  pounds,  the  fat  of  the  abdomen  being  nearly  fourteen  inches 
thick.  An  account  of  a  somewhat  similar  case  has  been  published  by 
Dupuytren.  The  individual,  a  poor  beggar-woman,  measured  five 
feet  one  incli  in  height,  and  five  feet  two  inches  in  circumference.  The 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  were  enormously  loaded  with  adeps: 
on  the  niamma3,  tlie  subcutaneous  layer  was  seven  inches  in  thickness. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  this  affection,  of  which  I  hate 
any  knowledge,  occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  State  of  New  York 
in  a  girl  who  weighed  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds,  though 
only  ten  years  and  a  half  old. 

There  would  thus  seem  to  be,  from  the  above  detail  of  cases,  som^ 
times  a  real  adipose  diathesis,  nearly  all  the  materials  entering  the 
circulating  mass  being  converted  into  fat.  Various  articles  of  food 
and  drink  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  this  state  of  the  system. 
Malt  liquors,  taken  to  excess,  and  the  moderate  use  of  wine  and  ardent 
spirits,  arc,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  means  for  producing  genend 
hypertrophy  of  the  adipose  tissue.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  exciting 
causes  of  these  depositions,  it  is  certain  that  indolence  and  freedom 
from  care  are  necessary,  if  not  essential,  to  the  process.  Castration 
is  generally  followed  by  considerable  obesity ;  and  the  same  thing  has 
long  been  observed  in  women  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  ovariee, 
or  in  whom  these  organs  are  diseased  or  imperfectly  developed.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  have  been  noticed  in  animals,  after  the  removal  of  the 
spleen ;  though  the  obesity,  in  these  cases,  is  generally  only  temporary, 
the  body  gradually  returning  to  its  former  weight  and  spareness. 
Whether  the  same  changes  have  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  human 
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bject,  as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  this  organ,  has  not  been  ascertained, 
birds,  considerable  accumuletions  of  fat  sometimes  occur  in  a  very 
ort  time.    Thus,  when  the 

oand  is  loaded  with  insects  ^g  g3 

kd  other  nutritious  sub- 
kDces,  robins  and  thrashes 
ill  occasionally  fatten  to 
loh  an  extent,  in  the  coarse 
'  twenty-four  hours,  as  to 
s  almost  unable  to  get  out 
f  the  way  of  the  sportsman. 
Partial  ht/pertrcphy  of  this 
ixtare  is  well  exemplified 
1  adipose  tumors.  (Fig.  53.) 
toerally  developed  under 
16  skin,  these  tumors  not 
nfrequently  occur  within 
H  abdominal  cavity,  in 
imnection  with  the  perito- 
entn.  Their  size,  though 
ommoaly  small,  is  some- 
intes  enormous.  Dr.  Bray, 
I  Evanaville,  Indiana,  re- 
Doved  one,  some  years 
Lgo,  weighing  nearly   forty 

[KWnda.  FillrlDDor.    rn>B>prcl»»l1oiil>im7«bli»t. 

Id  their  shape,  these  tumors 

ue  usually  somewhat  globular,  but  as  their  bulk  augments  they  are 
ipt  to  become  elongated,  and  to  assume  a  pyriform,  gourd-like,  or 
pcdioulated  configuration.  Their  surface  is  irregularly  lubulated, 
tod  they  are  composed  of  various  sized  masses,  of  a  rounded,  or 
OToidal  shape,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  adipose  tissue  in 
the  normal  state.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  but  firm  capsule 
of  cellular  substance ;  and  their  supply  of  blood  is  by  no  means  so 
liberal  as  might  be  supposed  from  their  size,  and  the  rapidity  of 
|lidr  growth.  These  tumors  sometimes  occur  in  considerable  numbers 
ID  the  same  individual.  In  a  gentleman,  thirty -eight  years  of  age,  who 
■tteoded  my  lectures  in  18W,  I  counted  upwards  of  two  hundred, 
&om  the  volume  of  a  small  pea  up  to  that  of  a  large  marble ;  they 
htd  a  doughy,  inelastic  feel,  and  were  nearly  all  of  a  globular  shape. 
They  were  seated  principally  on  the  forearms,  the  inside  of  the  thighs, 
itie  loin,  abdomen,  and  pectoral  muscles,  the  latter  of  which  were  lite- 
»lly  covered  with  them.  None  existed  on  the  head,  neck,-  and  upper 
Wrtof  the  back.  They  were  first  noticed  in  1828;  tbe  general  health 
raa  good,  and  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  their  occurrence.  Dur- 
!)g  two  severe  attacks  of  acute  diseaae,  attended  with  great  emacia- 
ion,  many  of  them  entirely  disappeared.  To  ascertain  the  true  cha- 
uster  of  these  tumors,  I  was  permitted  to  remove  one,  about  the  size 
f  a  filbert,  and  found  it  to  be  composed  entirely  of  fatty  matter.   , 

Sometimes,  again,  these  fatty  tumors  betray  an  hereditary  tendency. 
16 


V 
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In  a  case  recently  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Charles  Maer,  of  Tama- 
qua,  Pennsylvania,  the  disposition  has  evinced  itself  in  three  succes- 
sive generations.  The  grandfather  had  two  fatty  tumors  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Five  of  his  sons  have  similar  tumors  on  various  parts  of 
the  body;  the  largest  number  on  any  one  of  them  being  eight,  three  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  one  on  the  right  arm,  one  on  the  chest, 
one  on  the  right  shoulder,  one  on  the  lefl  groin,  and  one  on  the  right 
thigh.    A  grand-daughter  has  a  fatty  tumor  on  the  side  of  her  nect 

The  adipose  tumor  occasionally,  though  rarely,  inflames  and  suppu- 
rates. The  matter  is  of  a  thin,  sanious  character,  and  mixed  with 
globules  of  fat.  It  is  seldom  collected  into  a  distinct  abscess.  In  my 
private  collection  is  a  fatty  tumor  containing  a  deposit  of  bony  matter. 

In  abdominal  obesity,  the  encumbered  organs  are  often  literally 
buried  in  beds  of  fat.  The  tumors  are  generally  more  pediculated 
than  those  which  are  developed  under  the  skin,  and  they  may  grow 
either  on  the  omentum,  from  the  epiploic  appendages,  or  beneath  the 
peritoneum,  giving 'that  projecting  rotundity  to  the  abdomen  which  is 
vul^carly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "pot-belly,"  and  which  is  bo 
well  described  by  Prince  Henry,  in  his  address  to  Falstaff,  as  "a huge 
hill  of  flesh,''  "a  globe  of  sinful  continents." 

Large  quantities  of  fat  occasionally  envelop  the  .kidney.  In  a 
specimen  which  I  took  from  an  old  man  a  few  years  ago,  the  mass 
amounted  to  three  pounds;  and  Dr.  Ilorner  refers  to  one,  removed  from 
a  bullock,  which  filled  a  common  sized  wash-tub.  In  the  chest  large 
masses  of  fat  sometimes  surround  the  pericardium,  compressing  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  and  thus  inducing  palpitation,  and  even  fatal  syncope. 

Atrophy  of  the  adipose  tissue,  which  is  far  more  common  than  its 
preternatural  accumulation,  may  arise  from  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing causes:  defective  or  unwholesome  diet;  organic  lesions  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  stomach,  or  bowels ;  protracted  abstinence,  as  in  fasting, 
sickness,  and  the  periodical  sleep  of  hibernating  animals;  excessive 
loss  of  blood;  immoderate  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits;  long  watching: 
exposure  to  intense  heat ;  severe  study,  and  great  bodily  fatigue.  The 
latter  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  grooms,  and  in  persons  who 
make  long  journeys  on  horseback.  Captain  Riley,  of  Ohio,  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  captured  by  the  natives,  was 
reduced  from  two  hundred  and  forty  to  ninety-two  pounds,  from  ex- 
cessive exercise,  partly  on  an  old  camel,  partly  on  foot,  across  the 
sandy  desert.  There  seems  to  be  sometimes  a  great  diminution  of 
this  substance  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  cause; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Calvin  Edson,  who, 
although  apparently  in  good  health,  was  literally  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone,  his  entire  weight  not  exceeding  fifty-eight  pounds. 

Men  of  anxious  mind  and  fretful  temper  seldom  get  fat.  With 
what  justice  does  Shakspeare,  in  one  of  his  most  magnificent  plays, 
make  Caesar  say — 

"  Lot  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  snch  as  sleep  o*nig1its. 
Yond'  Cai»siiis  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look: 
Ue  thinks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dangerous."' 

'  Julius  Ciesar,  act  !.,  scene  2. 
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The  removal  of  the  fat,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  is  probably 
boted  by  the  conjoined  agency  of  the  vessels  and  lymphatics ;  but 
on  this  subject  physiologists  are  by  no  means  agreed,  some  ascribing 
exclasively  to  the  former,  others  to  the  latter,  of  these  vessels.  It 
raid  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  form  this  substance  is  absorbed, 
lether  as  oily  matter,  or  after  undergoing  chemical  decomposition. 
ctB  are  not  wanting  in  support  of  both  these  views ;  but  it  must  be 
tifessed,  that,  whilst  the  one  is  plausible,  the  other  is  much  more  in 
xyrdance  with  the  laws  and  operations  of  the  living  system.  The 
ipose  vesicles,  in  this  afTection,  diminish  in  size ;  and,  as  their  walls 
s  brought  in  apposition,  an  erroneous  opinion  has  hence  arisen  that 
9j  are  sometimes  entirely  obliterated. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  melanosis^  occurring 
iher  in  minute  inky  spots,  or  in  small,  spherical  tubercles,  of  a  con- 
sfee  or  semi-fluid  consistence.  Most  commonly  it  is  seen  in  the  fat 
the  orbit,  tbe  anus  and  rectum,  in  the  mesentery  and  omentum,  and 
oond  the  kidneys.  It  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  subcutaneous 
laps,  but  much  less  frequently  than  in  the  other  situations. 
Patty  transformatwns  are  not  uncommon.  How  they  are  produced, 
still  a  problem.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  they  are  partly, 
'  Bot  mainly,  the  result  of  a  tardy  inflammatory  action,  causing  a 
erversion  of  the  nutritive  function,  by  which  fatty  particles  are  de- 
mted  in  place  of  the  healthy  tissues,  and  the  nitrogenous  basis  of 
bese  converted  into  oil.  These  changes,  which  have  hitherto  been 
Qotioed  chiefly  in  the  heart,  liver,  and  voluntary  muscles,  will  be  de- 
Beribed  in  their  appropriate  places. 
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MUSCULAR    SYSTEM. 

I-  Uuicks. — Rennite  when  divided. — Inflammatioii. — Suppuration. — Mortification. — Chronic 
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tion.— ^IV.  Sffnovial  Burses. — Diseases. — ^Fibro-cartilaginons  Concretions. — Hypertrophy. — 
i^atoid  Bodies. 

SECTION    I. 

MUSCLES. 

The  voluntary  muscles  unite^  when  divided  by  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, with  nearly  the  same  facility  as  the  cutaneous  and  cellular  textures, 
'ke  period  required  for  the  reparation  varying  according  to  the  extent 
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of  the  injury  and  the  nature  of  the  constitution.  If  the  edses  of  the 
wound  be  allowed  to  remain  apart,  the  restoration  is  effected  throagh 
the  medium  of  ^nulations,  the  growth  of  which  is  often  rapid  and 
luxuriant.  As  the  healing  advances,  these  bodies  contract  in  vokme, 
and  are  ultimately  converted,  by  a  modelling  process,  into  real  muacolar 
tissue,  or,  at  all  events,  into  a  substance  so  closely  resembling  it  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  I  cannot 
understand  upon  what  grounds  the  partial  regeneration  of  the  muscolar 
tissue  has  been  denied.  That  the  bond  of  union  is  occasionally  of  a 
fibrous,  ligamentous,  or  even  a  fibro  cartilaginous  character,  as  baa 
been  contended,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  such  is  not  the  coarse 
which  nature  generally  pursues,  even  in  old  persons,  obserration  fofly 
convinces  me. 

The  principal  lesions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  inflammation, 
change  of  consistence,  ossification,  atrophy,  and  the  fatty  transfonna- 
tion. 

Inflammation  of  the  muscles  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  in  some 
of  the  other  textures.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  sometimes  com- 
mences in  their  own  substance;  much  more  frequently,  however,  it  is 
communicated  to  them  from  the  contiguous  parts,  as  the  intervening 
cellular  structure  and  their  aponeurotic  coverings.  The  disease  here, 
as  elsewhere,  may  be  acute,  as  when  it  is  caused  by  wounds  or  exteroal 
injury,  or  chronic,  as  when  it  is  associated  with  gout  and  rheumatism. 
In  either  case,  it  is  generally  limited  to  particular  muscles ;  thoaghi 
in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  affects  a  whole  group,  either  simultaneonsly 
or  successively.  As  comparatively  few  opportunities  have  occurred 
for  studying  this  lesion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  good  account  of  its 
anatomical  characters  should  still  be  a  desideratum. 

The  initial  step  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  as  well,  perhaps,as 
in  the  chronic,  consists  in  an  engorged  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
necting cellular  texture,  which,  in  consequence,  loses  its  natural  white- 
ness, and  assumes  a  faint  red  complexion.  The  fleshy  fibres  are  at 
the  same  time  increased  in  density,  though  as  yet  they  have  experienced 
no  change  of  color.  Gradually,  however,  their  vascularity  is  augmented, 
the  aftected  part  becomes  rigid,  and  their  contractile  power  is  so  much 
impaired  that  motion  is  not  only  difficult  but  painful,  the  muscle,  the 
subject  of  the  disease,  being  the  seat  of  constant  spasmodic  actions. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  when  the  disease  has  reached  a  higher 
grade  of  intensity,  the  connecting  cellular  tissue  is  swollen,  and  infil- 
trated with  serosity,  intermixed  with  rfobules  and  shreds  of  lymph. 
The  muscular  fibres  are  of  a  deep  mahogany  hue,  soft,  flaccid,  easily 
torn,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  part&  The 
discoloration,  although  sometimes  uniform,  and  diffused  over  a  large 
extent  of  surface,  more  commonly  occurs  in  irregular  patches,  with 
intervals  of  sound  substance.  In  violent  cases,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  small  ecchymoscs,  caused  by  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  capillary 
vessels.  The  muscle,  at  this  advanced  stage,  is  totally  changed  in  its 
character,  and  there  is  generally  more  or  less  effusion  of  serum,  lymphf 
and  blood,  between  it  and  the  circumjacent  structures,  with  inflamma- 
tory appearances  of  its  aponeurotic  sheath.    The  ordinary  stimalaDls 
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0  longer  exert  their  accustomed  influence,  the  fleshy  fibres  remaining 
gidly  fixed,  even  under  galvanism. 

It  is  seldom  that  inflammation  of  the  muscles  passes  into  suppura- 
on.  The  occurrence  is  most  frequently  witnessed  in  -erysipelas,  car- 
ancle,  pysBmia,  and  other  violent  forms  of  inflammation,  running 
ipidly  through  their  difierent  stages.  The  pus,  which  is  usually  of 
fibrous  character,  is  originally  deposited  in  small  disseminated  glo- 
ales,  which  give  the  afTected  part  a  singularly  speckled  appearance. 
Q  rare  instances  it  is  collected  into  distinct  abscesses. 
Not  less  rare  is  mortification  of  the  external  muscles.  This  termi- 
ation  has  hitherto  been  observed  chiefly  in  erysipelatous  and  carbun- 
alar  inflammation,  in  old  "worn-out  subjects.  It  is  easily  recognized 
J  the  altered  color  of  the  fleshy  fibres,  which  are  usually  of  a  dark, 
ineritious  aspect,  by  their  soilness  and  lacerability,  and  by  their 
;angreD0us  odor.  The  sloughs  are  detached  in  ragged  shreds,  bathed 
\j  a  thin,  dirty,  sanious,  and  offensive  fluid.  The  injured  muscle  is 
lerer  entirely  regenerated ;  and  the  sphacelus,  if  extensive,  generally 
iioves  fataL 

Inchnmic  xnfiammation^ihQ  muscular  tissue  loses  its  florid  complexion, 
nd  assumes  a  pale  yellowish  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  an  autumnal 
6ftf.  Its  consistence  is  also  increased;  and  the  fleshy  fibres,  which  are 
»ften  very  much  thickened,  are  so  firmly  glued  to  each  other  as  to 
ender  it  difficult  to  separate  them.  This  form  of  myositis,  as  before 
ntimated,  occasionally  terminates  in  suppuration.  Another  eflect, 
rhicb  is  still  more  rare,  is  uherati/m.  This  is  sometimes  observed  in 
)liagedenic  sores  of  the  leg,  extending  successively  through  the  skin, 
cellular  substance,  aponeurosis,  and,  finally,  the  muscular  texture. 
Fhe  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  these  erosions  is  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  fleshy  fibres.  When  the  constitution  is  good,  the 
restorative  process  generally  goes  on  kindly,  and  the  ulcer  is  soon 
filled  with  healthy  granulations. 

The  muscles  are  occasionally  in  a  state  of  softening.    The  loss  of 
cohesion  is  generally  limited  to  particular  muscles,  or  even  to  particu- 
lar portions.    The  exciting  causes  of  the  affection  are  still  involved 
in  obscurity;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  mainly  depends  upon 
irritation  and  loss  of  nervous  power.    In  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  lesion  is  usually  connected  with 
inflammatory  appearances  of  the  collateral  tissues,  or  with  general  or 
partial  paralysis.    A  flaccid  condition  of  the  muscular  system  often 
coexists  with  what  is  termed  the  tubercular  cachexy,  and  with  a  watery 
ind  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.    By  whatever  cause  it  is  induced, 
tbe  fleshy  fibres  are  unusually  pale,  bordering  on  a  light  fawn  tint, 
flabby,  and  easily  lacerated,  the  slightest  pressure  being  sufficient  to 
convert  them  into  a  soft,  pulpy  mass.     It  is  highly  probable  that  most 
of  the  muscles  thus  affected  are  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Induration  of  the  muscular  tissue,  arising  from  an  effiision  of  plas- 
tic matter  into  the  interstitial  cellular  substance,  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fractured  bones,  around  scirrhous  tumors,  and 
inthe  legs  of  persons  affected  with  elephantiasis,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the  muscular  fibres  are  rendered 
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hard  and  firm,  and,  in  some  instances,  almost  cartilaginous.  The  color, 
in  the  early  stage,  is  simply  brown ;  subseqaently  it  acquires  a  pile 
reddish  tint,  and  at  a  still  later  period  the  part  exhibits  a  grayish  leaden 
aspect,  with  here  and  there  a  spot  retaining  a  portion  of  its  natanl 
complexion. 

It  has  been  doubted,  even  by  high  authority,  whether  the  muscaltr 
texture  is  ever  the  seat  of  ossification,  I  am  myself  inclined  to  think 
that  the  primitive  locality  of  the  deposit  is  the  interstitial  cellular 
substance,  whence  it  gradually  extends  to  the  fleshy  fibres,  blaQchiog 
and  extenuating  them,  or  even  wholly  destroying  them  by  absorption. 
This  degeneration,  though  commonly  confined  to  individual  muscles, 
as  those  of  the  loins,  shoulder,  and  calf  of  the  leg,  occasionally  afficts 
a  great  number  of  them.  A  striking  example,  in  which  the  muscalar 
system  exhibited  the  ossific  diathesis,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  David  L 
Rogers,  of  New  York.  The  subject  was  a  boy,  aged  thirteen  years, 
whose  health  had  always  been  good  until  about  six  months  before  his 
death.  The  stcrno-cleido-mastoid,  great  and  small  pectoral,  trapezios^ 
rhomboid,  subscapular,  broad  and  long  dorsal,  together  with  the  mus- 
cles about  the  great  trochanter,  were  all  transformed,  either  partially 
or  wholly,  into  bony  layers.  The  scapula  was  fixed  to  the  ribs  and 
studded  with  bony  excrescences.  The  great  and  small  pectoral  muscles 
were  united  into  one,  and  attached  to  the  ribs  by  osseous  matter.  The 
tendinous  parts  of  the  muscles  were  free  from  disease,  and  there  was 
no  ossification  of  the  vascular  system.  In  several  situations  spicules 
of  bone,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  projected  from  the  affected  mus- 
scles.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  increased  in  size,  and  a  large  ab- 
scess existed  on  each  side  of  the  chest.  The  abdominal  and  thoradc 
organs  appeared  to  be  healthy. 

Ossification  of  particular  muscles  is  sometimes  witnessed  as  an  eflfect 
of  long-continued  pressure.  In  recruits,  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  mus- 
cles of  the  left  side  occasionally  experience  this  transformation  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  irritation  produced  by  carrying  the 
musket.  A  small,  red,  painful  swelling  is  formed,  which,  if  neglected, 
terminates  in  a  mass  of  bone,  from  four  to  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
from  two  drachms  to  upwards  of  an  ounce  in  weight. 

This  ossific  tendency  is  occasionally  exhibited  in  early  life,  and 
constitutes  a  very  serious  disease,  in  which  not  only  the  muscles,  but 
also  the  ligaments  and  tendons  are  implicated. 

In  gouty  and  rickety  subjects,  whitish  stone-like  concretions  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  muscles:  they  are  usually  of  a  spherical 
shape,  with  a  volume  seldom  exceeding  that  of  a  pea,  and  consist 
principally  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  cemented  together  by 
a  minute  quantity  of  animal  matter. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  occasionally  transformed  into  the  fibrtms. 
The  degeneration  sometimes  involves  whole  muscles,  which,  when  the 
change  is  completed,  scarcely  retain  a  single  vestige  of  their  original 
features,  save  their  shape,  and  even  this  is  often  materially  altered. 
The  deltoid  and  sterno-mastoid  appear  to  be  more  frequently  affected 
in  this  way  than  any  other  parts  of  the  muscular  system.  The  cause 
of  this  transformation  admits  of  easy  explanation.    Whenever  a  muscle 
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B  placed  in  a  state  of  total  inactivity,  it  experiences  a  modification  of 
mtrition,  by  which,  without  any  appreciable  irritation,  it  gradually 
oees  its  fleshy  character,  and  is  converted  into  a  fibrous  substance,  the 
KX>nomy  making  an  effort  to  rid  itself  of  it,  as  a  useless  structure.  This 
dew  derives  confirmation  from  what  occurs  in  the  inferior  animals. 
!n  some  species  of  quadrupeds,  for  example,  parts  that  are  distinctly 
Qoscalar  in  early  life,  are  subsequently,  by  some  change  in  the  function 
if  nutrition,  transformed  into  another  texture,  better  adapted  to  the 
rants  of  the  system  than  one  which  is  simply  contractile. 

Another  lesion  to  which  the  muscles,  in  common  with  several  other 
>Tgans,  are  liable,  is  ihQ  fatty  degeneration.  In  this  affection  the  muscles 
Senerally  retain  their  original  form  and  volume,  though  in  some  in- 
itances  they  are  partially  shrivelled  and  disfigured.  They  are  of  a  pale 
liraw  color,  or  even  entirely  white,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  rather 
liminished  than  increased  in  consistence.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, the  linear  arrangement  of  their  fibres  is  not  only  recognizable 
yj  the  eye,  but  can  be  easily  traced  with  the  scalpel.  On  pressure,  a 
dear  oily  fluid  oozes  out,  which  greases  the  finger,  or  whatever  else  is 
wrought  in  contact  with  it,  and  is  of  an  unusually  inflammable  nature. 
kCoscular  tissue,  which  has  undergone  the  adipose  degeneration,  con- 
(iflts  of  an  oily  liquid,  probably  elaiue,  gelatine,  adipocire,  solid  fat, 
md  a  substance  resembling  boiled  flesh.  These  materials,  the  quantity  * 
>f  which  is  variable,  are  not  deposited  between  the  muscular  filaments, 
18  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  but  form  actually  a  part  of  their 
X)mponent  principles.  Under  the  microscope,  indeed,  the  whole  fibre 
i8  seen  fill^  with  granules  in  part  between  the  transverse  striae,  in 
part  replacing  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  inter- 
stitial cellular  element  is  always  considerably  altered,  being  of  a  whitish 
solor,  very  soflb,  and  lacerable. 

The  fatty  transformation  is  most  marked  in  the  muscles  of  the  loins, 
hip,  thigh,  and  leg  of  old  persons  affected  with  paralysis.  It  is  like- 
wise observed  in  the  heart,  and  in  some  rare  instances,  in  the  muscles 
around  unreduced  luxations,  large  exostoses,  and  old  deep-seated  ul- 
cere. When  the  change  is  complete  and  extensive,  it  occasionally  in- 
Tolves  the  corresponding  tendons  and  aponeuroses,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, lose  their  polished,  satin-like  lustre. 

It  rarely  happens  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  iuler- 
cfei  in  the  muscular  tissue.  When  present,  they  are  generally  connected 
with  a  strumous  diathesis,  and  coexist  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Otto  states  that  he  has  several  times  seen  tubercles  in  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  and  thigh  of  scrpfulous  monkeys;  Andral  has  noticed  similar 
bodies  in  the  muscles  of  the  hog.  In  the  case  to  which  the  latter 
writer  refers,  they  occurred  in  association  with  small  transparent  hyda- 
tids, evidently  of  the  cysticercic  kind. 

Melanosis  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  muscles  in  the  form  of  an  infiltra- 
tion, which  imparts  its  peculiar  stain  to  the  muscular  fibres,  converting 
them  into  a  sofl,  pulpy  substance,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  recognize 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  primitive  structure.  Occasionally,  again,  the 
Uack  matter  is  encysted,  presenting  an  irregularly  spherical  mass,  of 
pretty  firm  consistence,  the  volume  of  which  varies  from  that  of  a  pea 
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to  that  of  a  foetal  head.  This  morbid  formation  is  sometimes  directly 
chargeable  to  external  injury ;  at  other  times,  it  takes  place  without 
any  assignable  cause.  It  always  betrays  a  malignant  character,  pro- 
ceeding, if  allowed  to  remain,  to  ulceration,  and  returning,  sooner  or 
later,  when  extirpated. 

Scirrhus^  encephahid  and  colloid  are  also  extremely  infrequent.  Indeed, 
so  seldom  do  these  heteroclite  formations  occur  in  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, that  it  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  pathological  anatomists 
to  observe  them.  In  the  interesting  case  of  colloid  described  by  the 
late  Professor  Warren,  of  Boston,  an  immense  number  of  tumors  of 
this  kind,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  granule, 
hardly  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  existed  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  especially  in  those  of  the  thigh  and  abdomen. 

It  appears  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  heterologous 
formations  are,  in  reality,  ever  seated  in  the  muscular  substance  itself 
In  all  probability  they  are  originally  developed  in  the  interstitial  cel- 
lular tissue,  whence,  as  they  augment  in  volume,  they  encroach  upon 
the  fleshy  fibres,  which  they  displace,  alter,  or  destroy.  On  this  point, 
however,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  positive  opinion. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  extremely  infrequent^  ind 
has  hitherto  been  noticed  chiefly  in  the  tongue,  where,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  it  is  occasionally  congenital.  As  occurring  from  the  influ- 
ence of  inordinate  exercise,  and  the  unusual  influx  of  blood,  the  best 
example  is  that  which  t^kes  place  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm  of  the 
blacksmith,  and  in  the  leg  of  the  rope  dancer.  Muscles  that  have  ex* 
perienced  this  change,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  accident,  or  purely 
physiological,  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  firm,  tough,  and  comparatively 
little  compressible,  with  a  bulk  greatly  exceeding  what  is  observed  in 
the  normal  state. 

A  more  common  affection  is  atrophy^  or  unnatural  diminution  of 
volume.  It  may  arise  either  from  general  disease,  such  as  phthisis, 
carcinoma,  or  dropsy,  or  from  local  difficulty,  as  inflammation,  palsy, 
or  defective  nutrition.  Indeed,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  impairthe 
function  of  innervation,  retard  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  produce 
permanent  inactivity,  may  be  considered  as  so  many  causes  of  atrophy 
of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Hence  this  lesion  is  generally  associated 
with  palsy,  whether  proceeding  indirectly  from  disease  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  or  directly  from  injury  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  afifected 
part.  The  muscles  around  luxated  joints,  especially  those  of  the  hip 
and  shoulder,  are  often  atrophied,  simply,  it  would  appear,  from  want 
of  exercise. 

The  extent  to  which  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  proceeds  is  various. 
Frequently  they  are  reduced  to  mere  membranous  bands,  pale,  flaccid, 
and  almost  devoid  of  irritability ;  in  some  rare  instances,  their  fibres 
are  entirely  absorbed,  a  dense  cellular  substance  being  all  that  is  left 
in  their  place.  In  persons  dying  of  protracted  diseases,  I  have  re- 
peatedly observed  a  dark  bluish  color  in  particular  muscles,  especially 
those  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  remarkable  flaccidity  and 
facility  of  laceration.  These  changes  are  very  common  in  negroes; 
and,  from  having  often  noticed  them  within  a  few  hours  afler  death,  I 


UD  disposed  to  think  that  they  are  not  altogether  cadaveric.  Dropsical 
ind  conanmptive  subjects,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  present 
liese  appearances. 

The  Tolantary  muscles  are  occasionally  infested  by  parasitic  ani- 
nals,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  cysticercic  hydatid,  and  the  spiral 
.ricbina.  The  former  are  seldom  seen  in  the  human  subject,  but  are 
reiy  common  in  the  swine,  sheep,  and 
liber  quadrupeds,  in  which,  particularly 
n  the  first,  they  often  exist  in  immense 
inmberB,  rendering  the  fleah  completely 
infit  for  use.  The  spiral  trichina  (Figs. 
J4,  55,  56),  discovered  by  Mr.  Richard 
Dwen,  the  distinguished  English  natural- 
ist, is  a  very  delicate,  minute,  coiled-up, 
mtozoon,  about  the  twenty- fourth  of  a  li  ne 
is  length,  and  the  seven-hundredth  part 
rfan  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  cylindri- 
3sl  shape,  and  terminates  obtusely  at  both 
Bxtremities,  which  are  of  unequal  size,  the 
larger  being  furnished  with  a  transverse 
Linear  orifice,  which  evidently  answers  the 
pnrpoaeofamouth.  The  alimentary  canal,      "s-**-  cym  of  the  >pir»i  irirhiM  (n 
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•B  described  by  Dr.  E'arre,'  is  bounded  b' 
two  slightly  irregular  lines  running  paral 
Id  to  each  other,  for  the  distance  of  rather 

more  than  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  body,  where  they  terminate  in  a 
transverse  ridge,  presenting  a  minute  concavity  towards  the  large  ex- 
tremity. From  this  point  on,  the  canal  exhibits  a  sacculated  arrange- 
ment, the  little  dilatation  appearing  as  if  bound  down  by  a  line  ex- 
tending along  the  surface  of  the  tube  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  This 
BWicalated  appearance  is  gradually  lost  towards  the  smaller  end,  where 
the  part  assumes  a  zigzag  or  spiral  course,  and  terminates  in  a  small 
slit,  regarded  as  the  anus.  No  nervous  system  has  been  discovered. 
In  the  female  Dr.  Farre  has  pointed  out  a  collection  of  ten  or  twelve 
grannies,  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  body  from  the  blunt  ex- 
tremity, which  he  considers  as  the  ovary. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  worm  is  always  inclosed  by  a  distinct 
cyst,  which  is  the  reason,  probably,  why  it  so  long 
escaped  the  observation  of  anatomists ;  since  its  occur- 
rence is  rather  frequent  than  otherwise.  This  cyst, 
which  ia  supposed  by  some  to  be  merely  condensed 
cellular  tissue,  is  formed  out  of  the  plastic  lymph  of 
the  blood,  and  is  scarcely  one-fortieth  by  one  hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  whitish  appearance,  . 
ind  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  one  extremity  so  con- 
tracted as  to  form  a  short,  imperfect  neck. 

Amongst  a  collection  of  trichinas,  it  is  by  no  means 
nncommon  to  find  some  which  have  lost  their  vitality  mi^;  ^"^ 
or  been  entirely  removed  by  absorption.     In  such  t«ii;c.  boj 
■  Libmij  or  Fracticftl  Medicine,  \>j  Dr.  Tweedie.    Amer.  edit. 
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cases,  the  inclosing  cyst  is  usually  collapsed,  more  or  less  opaque, 
or  even  ossified,  like  that  of  a  dead  hydatid.  It  is  probable  that 
these  parasitic  animals  enjoy  but  a  very  brief  existence.  The  length 
of  time  that  they  retain  tneir  vitality  after  removal  from  the  bray 
of  the  patient  in  which  they  are  found,  is  variable.  Mr.  Oven 
mentions  the  fact  of  life  having  been  discovered  two  weeks  after 
death.  Generally  there  is  only  one  animal  in  each  cyst,  but  occa- 
sionally, though  very  rarely,  two  and  oven  three  have  been  foand. 
The  inclosing  cyst  lies  parallel  to  the  fleshy  fibres,  in  the  connecting 
cellular  tissue  ot  which  it  is  developed.  The  trichina  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  muscles  and  tendons  of  voluntary  motion.  It  has  also 
been  met  with  in  the  little  muscles  of  the  ossicles  of  the  ear,  bat  it 
has  never  been  seen  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  or  in  the  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Their  number  is  sometimes  prodi- 
gious. Dr.  Bowdftch  states  that  he  has  counted  upwards  of  fifty  in  a 
superficies  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and  he  supposes  that  the 
muscular  system  of  a  person  of  moderate  stature  might  contain  as 
many  as  7,1)30,000.  Their  development  seems  to  be  uninfluenced  by 
age,  sex,  constitution,  or  any  particular  form  of  disease,  though  they 
have  hitherto  been  most  frequently  observed  in  chronic  organic  affec- 
tions. They  have,  however,  been  seen  in  persons  who  were  killed 
apparently  in  perfect  health.  Of  their  mode  of  origin,  growth,  and 
nourishment,  nothing  is  known. 

Muscular  apoplexy  appears  to  be  most  common  in  scorbutic  subjects, 
or  in  persons  of  a  weak  and  lax  fibre,  with  a  thin  and  watery  state  of 
the  blood.  It  has  likewise  been  noticed  in  persons  affected  with  in- 
termittent fever,  delirium  tremens,  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  No 
muscles,  not  even  the  heart,  are  exempt  from  it,  but  the  straight 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  are,  perhaps,  more  frequently  and  extensively 
affected  than  any  other.  The  number  of  apoplectic  depots  is  extremely 
variable.  In  some  instances  there  are  only  a  few,  whilst  in  others 
there  are  several  dozens.  They  are  at  first  of  a  dark  color  and  soft 
consistence,  but  they  gradually  become  lighter  and  more  solid,  resem- 
bling, in  these  respects,  apoplectic  dep3ts  of  the  brain.  In  volume, 
they  range  between  a  pea  and  a  hen's  egg.  The  muscular  texture 
immediately  around  them  is  more  or  less  lacerated,  and  infiltrated  with 
blood. 


SECTION    II. 

TEXDOKS. 


The  extremities  of  a  divided  tendon  readily  unite  through  the  in- 
tervention of  lymph,  which  gradually  assumes  all  the  properties  of 
the  original  texture.  During  the  first  few  days,  the  matter  is  very 
soft,  and  of  a  red  color,  from  the  admixture  of  the  blood  poured  out 
in  the  operation.     By  and  by,  it  augments  in  density,  becomes  slightly 
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dutic,  and  adheres  more  or  less  tenaciously,  not  only  to  the  cut  ends 
)f  the  tendon,  but  likewise  to  its  fibrous  sheath,  which  is  discolored 
br  some  distance  from  the  wound.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  extravasated 
dood  is  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  new  substance,  now  of  a  pale 
prayish  complexion,  is  diminished  in  thickness,  but  increased  in  firm- 
1688,  and  inseparably  coherent  with  the  original  structure,  to  the  pro- 
Mrties  of  which  it  ultimately  assimilates  itself.  When  these  bodies 
iro  destroyed  by  gangrene,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  never  entirely 
!Cgenerated. 

From  what  is  known  concerning  the  organization  of  the  tendons, 
I  might  be  inferred  that  they  are  not  very  prone  to  inflximmation ; 
ind  such,  indeed,  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  fact.  The  disease, 
n  most  cases,  arises  spontaneously  from  the  influence  of  the  syphilitic 
x>ison,  the  operation  of  mercury,  or  from  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
ricissitudes.  Its  march,  under  these  circumstances,  is  generally  of  a 
duonic  nature,  the  most  important  alterations  which  it  induces  being 
lypertrophy  and  induration  of  the  affected  part.  Conjoined  with' 
liose  changes  are  usually  certain  morbid  appearances  of  the  fibrous 
beatbs,  such  as  infiltration  of  their  external  cellular  texture  with  a 
p'eenish  jelly-like  fluid,  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  lining  mem- 
>rane,  and  effusion  of  yellow  turbid  synovia.  Purulent  matter  is 
Dmetimes  poured  out;  and  the  tendinous  structure  may  be  so  much 
altered  as  to  become  unfit  for  its  functions. 

The  process  of  acute  inflammation  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  wounds, 
prains,  and  whitlow.  The  tendon  loses  its  natural  polish,  and  assumes 
t  &iat  reddish  color,  from  the  engorged  state  of  its  capillaries.  At  a 
Dore  advanced  stage,  lymph  is  poured  out,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
fith  serum  and  blood ;  in  violent  cases,  suppuration  occasionally  sets 
111  but  this  is  rare.  When  the  inflammation  has  attained  its  height 
o»  tendon  is  of  a  pale  ash  color,  soft,  pulpy,  and  considerably  thick- 
ined. 

Inflammation  readily  deprives  the  tendons  of  their  vitality ;  a  cir- 
tnmstance  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  their  feeble  and 
mperfect  organization.  Whole  cords  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
his  disease,  and  ultimately  cast  off  in  the  form  of  sloughs ;  the  work 
i  separation,  however,  is  usually  very  tedious,  and  resembles  a  good 
leal  the  exfoliation  of  a  necrosed  bone.  In  this  state,  the  tendons 
ose  their  pearly  lustre,  assume  a  dull  grayish  aspect,  and  become 
hick  and  doughy;  the  individual  fibres,  however,  retaining,  in  some 
legree,  their  original  consistence.  This  occurrence  most  frequently 
lappens  in  the  fingers  and  palms  of  the  hand  in  what  is  called  whitlow ; 
>De  of  the  most  painful  and  distressing  affections  to  which  these  tex- 
ores  are  liable. 

Ossification  of  the  tendons  is  much  less  common  in  man  than  in 
he  inferior  animals.  Birds  are  very  liable  to  it ;  it  is  also  frequently 
)b6erved  in  the  horse,  sheep,  goat,  and  ox.  The  change  is  most  com- 
non  in  the  tendons  of  the  foot  in  old  subjects,  where  they  slide  over, 
md  rub  upon  the  bones. 

Atrophy  is  likewise  very  rare,  and  is  only  observed  in  connection 
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with  great  wasting  of  the  muscular  texture.  Inordinate  enlargement 
occurs  principally  as  an  effect  of  chronic  inSammation.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  heterologous  deposits  ever  take  place  either  in 
the  tendons,  or  in  any  of  the  other  structures  included  in  the  present 
chapter. 

The  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  like  other  serous  structures,  are  sob- 
ject  to  dropsical  accumulations.  The  bags  thus  formed  are  generally 
of  an  ovoidal  shape,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  k 
an  apricot.  Their  contents  are  usually  of  a  glairy  viscid  character, 
like  the  white  of  eggs,  though,  in  this  respect,  there  is  considerable 
diversity  in  different  cases.  Sometimes,  along  with  the  fluid,  the  sac 
contains  a  number  of  loose  bodies,  similar  to  the  concretions  found  in 

the  movable  joints  and  synovial  burses. 
Fig.  57.  They  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  toogb 

^  ,">.  consistence,  shaped  like  gourd-seeds,  and 

j      /      \  of  variable  size,  from  that  of  a  grain  of 

/       'V     F       \    wheat  to  that  of  a  bean. 

This  disease  constitutes  what,  in  sorgi- 
cal  language,  is  called  a  ganglion.    A  de- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  its  nature,  the  question  being,  whether 
/  A  it  is  of  new  formation,  or  merely  a  saoca- 

f   \  lated  expansion  of  the  serous  lining  of 

^  \         the  tubular  structure  in  question.    For 

Fibroid  bodies  of  a  ganglion.  From  a  my  own  part,  I  have  uo 'hesitation  in  saj- 
proparation  in  my  collection.  ing  that  thc  formcr  opiuiou  is  entirely 

gratuitous.  The  disease  occurs  most  fre- 
quently at  the  wrist,  along  the  extensor  tendons.  Females  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  males,  especially  such  as  are  much  engaged  in  hard 
manual  exercise. 


SECTION  III. 

APONEUROSES. 

The  aponeuroses,  possessing  the  same  organization  as  the  periosteum, 
dura  mater,  and  pericardium,  are  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Atui/t 
inflammation  is  very  rare,  and  is  observed  principally  as  the  result  of 
external  violence,  whitlow,  and  anthrax.  Grout  and  rheumatism  are 
supposed  to  have  their  seat  exclusively  in  the  fibrous  envelops  of  the 
extremities ;  but  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion  many  physicians  still 
entertain  serious  doubt.  My  own  idea  is,  that  the  aponeurotic,  liga- 
mentous, tendinous,  and  bursal  textures  are  all  implicated  nearly  in 
the  same  degree,  the  diseases  here  referred  to  sometimes  beginning  in 
one,  sometimes  in  another,  but  sooner  or  later  attacking  the  whole  of 
them.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  we  stand  in  need  of  further  and 
more  substantial  information. 
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In  chronic  inflammcUiorij  which  is  much  more  common  than  the  acute, 
the  aponeuroses  become  thickened,  preternaturally  hard,  and  of  a  pale 
yellowish  hue,  interspersed  with  grayish,  leaden  colored,  or  brownish 
patches.  Spicules  of  bone  sometimes  sprout  from  them ;  they  may 
acquire  quite  a  large  size,  and  exhibit  the  appearance  of  so  many  sta- 
lactites. Another  effect  of  chronic  irritation,  likewise  very  rare,  is 
extreme  attenuation  of  these  membranes,  constituting  real  atrophv. 
This  result  is  generally  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  which, 
exerting  its  detrimental  influence  for  some  time,  by  degrees  causes  the 
absorption  of  the  aponeurotic  fibres.  Inflammation  of  these  structures 
manifests  little  disposition  to  pass  into  suppuration,  gangrene,  or  ulcer- 
ation; and  the  heterologous  deposits  are  almost  entirely  unknown  in 
them. 


SECTION  IV. 

SYNOVIAL   BURSES. 

The  synovial  burses  are  liable  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  thicken- 
ing, and  cartilaginous  degeneration. 

One  of  the  earliest  efiTects  of  acute  inflammation  is  an  increase  of 
vascularity,  the  redness  here,  as  in  the  other  serous  structures,  appear- 
ing, at  first,  in  separate  lines,  which  at  length  coalesce,  and  thus  assume 
an  arborescent  arrangement.  In  some  instances,  the  redness  has  a 
dotted  form,  or  there  are  small  ecchymoses,  caused  by  the  rupture  of 
some  minute  vesseL  The  synovial  membrane  loses  its  transparency, 
and  presents  an  opaque,  milky  aspect,  being  as  yet  little  or  not  at  all 
thickened.  When  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  the  natural  secretion  is 
partially  suspended,  which,  however,  lasts  only  for  a  short  time,  when 
it  not  only  augments  in  quantity,  but  is  likewise  changed  in  quality. 
Instead  of  being  thin,  oily,  and  transparent,  it  takes  on  the  appearance 
of  a  brownish,  turbid  serum,  mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  pus,  or  even 
smair  clots  of  blood.  The  tumor  which  is  thus  formed  is  sometimes 
as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut,  but  generally  it  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  an  orange,  or  a  goose's  egg:  in  most  cases  it  is  rounded,  elastic, 
and  painful  on  pressure,  the  skin  covering  it  being  red  and  hot.  The 
fluid,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  may  open  externally,  or  the  sac  may 
burst,  and  the  fluid  be  effused  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  I 
liave  repeatedly  found  these  tumors  filled  with  a  substance  of  the  color 
and  consistence  of  currant  jelly. 

When  the  disease  is  chronic^  the  effused  fluid  is  sometimes  loaded 
with  loose  concretions,  of  a  dense  semi-cartilaginous  consistence. 
(Fig.  58.)  They  are  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  and  of  a  flat  oval  form, 
not  unlike  melon-seeds.  Their  numbers  are  occasionally  quite  great, 
upwards  of  fifty  having  been  extracted  from  a  single  burse.  How  are 
these  bodies  produced  ?     It  has  been  inferred  that  they  are  merely 
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masses  of  plastic  lymph  originollj  poured  oat  \a  soft  Bmorphoas  Hakes, 
which  by  degrees  beoome 
Fig.  58.  firm,  and  assame  a  deter- 

minate shape  by  the  pnt- 
sore  of  the  anrronnding 
parts.  This  is  one  wty 
of  accoaating  for  then; 
another  is  to  suppose  that 
they  originally  growfrom 
the  inoer  surface  of  the 
sac,  from  which  ther  in 
at  length  detached  by 
friction,  like  the  little  ta- 
nnors  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  movable  joints. 

In  protracted  cases  of 
this  disease,  the  sac  ii 
very  apt  to  become  hyptr- 
Irophied  and  indnrated. 
It  has  been  seen  more 
_ _ _  than  half  an  inch  in  thick- 

ness, with  a  small  oentnl 
cavity  filled  with  synovial  fluid.  In  the  horse  it  is  often  converted 
into  a  hard  gristly  substance;  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  occasioD- 
ally  witnessed  in  the  human  subject.  Cases  occur  where  it  partakes 
of  an  osseous  character.  Not  uufrequently  the  inner  surface  of  ^ 
sac  e.\hibita  a  honeycomb  appearance,  the  shrcda  of  lymph  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  various  directions.  In  many  instances,  howenr, 
though  the  in  fl animation  may  have  persisted  for  a  long  time,  the  mem- 
brane retains  nearly  its  primitive  structure. 

Bodies  closely  resembling  hydatids  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
synovial  burses.  In  one  case,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  of 
these  substances,  varying  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  neady 
transparent,  and  of  a  lenticular  shape,  were  counted ;  they  were  sita- 
ated  in  a  large  pouch  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  tendon  of 
the  great  gluteal  muscle. 


CHAPTER   V. 


ARTERIES. 


LtaioDf. — Wonndi. — Influnm  ation . — Snppuntio  n . —  Ulcention . —  Quignna . — Softening.  — 
Ind  uratioD . — Hjpertroph  j. — Morbid — UepoaitE. — Coo  trM  Hon . — Anc  uium . 

TuE  arteries  arc  liable  to  wounds,  inHammation,  suppuration,  ulcere- 
tion,  contraction,  and  dilatation,  hypertrophy,  and  different  morbid 
deposits. 
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I.  Wounds. — ^When  an  artery  is  divided,  the  immediate  eflfect  is  an 
petuous  flow  of  blood,  attended  by  a  forcible  retraction  of  the  vessel 
^in  its  sheath,  and  a  slight  annular  contraction  of  its  extremity. 
e  canal  of  the  sheath  is  now  closed  by  the  formation  of  a  coagulum, 
od  being  at  the  same  time  effused  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
wtance.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  concretion  of  the  fluid 
ihin  the  divided  vessel,  generally  as  high  up  as  the  nearest  collateral 
inch.  The  stopper  thus  formed  is  commonly  of  a  slender,  conical 
ipe,  with  the  apex  directed  towards  the  heart.  It  is  seldom  suffi- 
Dtly  large  to  constitute  a  perfect  plug  for  the  vessel,  nor  does  it  at 
It  adhere  very  firmly  to  its  internal  surface,  excepting  at  its  base, 
ere  it  is  also  closely  united  with  the  outer  coagulum.  The  connec- 
n  between  the  two  clots,  and  the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  the 
fice  of  the  divided  artery,  have  been  felicitously  compared  to  the 
uth  of  a  bottle,  closed  by  its  stopper,  and  covered  with  sealing-wax. 
Soon  after  these  coagula  have  formed  beneath,  around,  and  within 
»  divided  artery,  the  diflerent  tunics,  taking  on  inflammation,  pour 
i  plastic  lymph,  which  serves  still  further  to  seal  up  the  orifice  of 
I  vessel,  and  to  strengthen  the  connection  between  it  and  the  clotted 
od.  The  absorbent  vessels  of  the  parts  are  also  actively  engaged 
carrying  away,  at  first,  the  more  attenuated,  and  afterwards  the  more 
id  elements  of  the  coagula  in  which  these  changes  occur,  until  the 
ole  mass  is  finally  transformed  into  a  dense  grayish  cord,  in  which 
B  difficult  to  discern  any  trace  of  the  original  textures.  The  period 
[oired  for  the  perfection  of  these  changes  varies  in  different  cases, 
pending  upon  the  volume  of  the  vessel,  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
1  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  process  employed  by  nature  in  arresting 
morrhage  from  a  divided  artery.  Similar  phenomena,  very  nearly, 
ce  place  when  a  vessel  of  this  kind  is  tied  with  a  ligature,  except 
It  there  is  no  external  coagulum.  The  internal  clot  is  also  generally 
!>re  complete ;  and,  as  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes  are  usually 
it  through,  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  run  much  higher,  the  different 
lats  bein^  often  rendered  extremely  vascular  and  pulpy.  The  liga- 
iTC  is  either  removed  by  absorption,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the 
tte,  it  remains  until  the  outer  tunic  is  destroyed  by  ulcerative  action ; 
'hich,  when  the  artery  is  small,  usually  happens  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
Qt,  when  large,  not  under  several  weeks.  In  whatever  way  an  artery 
«  obliterated,  the  collateral  vessels,  as  they  are  termed,  are  always 
■ennanently  enlarged,  compensating  thereby  for  the  lost  power  on  the 
•art  of  the  main  trunk.  Thus,  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  vascular 
ystem,  and  by  the  happy  contrivance  here  alluded  to,  the  Creator  has 
'Wided  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  circulation,  even  after  the 
fcOQtest  branches  are  completely  closed  up. 

When  an  artery  is  wounded  longitudinally,  or  to  a  small  extent 
bliquely,  either  an  aneurism  is  formed,  or  the  breach  is  repaired  by 
dheaive  inflammation.  The  same  consequences  follow  when  an  artery 
» punctured  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  or  if  it  be  divided  trans- 
eraely  through  one-fourth  of  its  circumference.  If  the  vessel  be  cut 
cross  one-half  or  two-thirds,  cicatrization  will  be  impossible;  the  in- 
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jured  tunics  will  either  yield  to  their  native  power  of  retraction,  or 
they  will  be  destroyed  by  ulceration.  In  either  case,  the  final  reston- 
tion  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  nearly  as  when  the  vessel  is  cut 
across  in  the  first  instance. 

When  an  artery  is  forcibly  lacerated,  it  is  much  less  apt  to  bleed 
profusely  than  one  that  is  divided  by  a  transverse  cut.  Uases  oocor 
where  whole  limbs,  involving,  of  course,  the  largest  arteries,  are  torn 
from  the  body,  and  yet  scarcely  any  blood  is  lost  The  retraction  and 
annular  constriction  are  always  much  greater  here,  and  the  coagok 
also  much  larger,  as  well  as  more  rapidly  formed,  than  under  opposite 
circumstances;  and  these  occurrences,  added  to  the  ragged  state  of  the 
inner  and  middle  coats,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  patient,  as 
must  always  happen  in  such  severe  accidents,  aJQford  a  speedy  and 
effectual  barrier  to  the  emission  of  blood. 

2.  Acute  Arterifts. — Acute  arteritis  is  generally  induced  by  external 
injury,  or  by  an  extension  of  disease  from  the  adjoining  structures. 
Nevertheless,  it  occasionally  exists  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  or  comes 
on  without  any  assignable  cause.  Restricted  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances to  one  or  more  of  the  larger  trunks,  it  not  unfreqaently 
involves  the  smaller  branches,  and  sometimes  even  the  capillaries. 
Occasionally  the  disease  appears  to  pervade  nearly  the  whole  arterial 
system. 

When  arising  spontaneously,  the  disease  usually  begins  in  the  in- 
ternal membrane  and  subserous  cellular  tissue,  from  which  it  gradually 
spreads  to  the  other  tunics;  the  reverse  happening  when  it  is  induced 
by  external  violence.     The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  arteritis  are 
redness,  opacity,  rugosity,  and  softening  of  the  lining  membrane,  with 
an  engorged,  lacerable,  and  thickened  state  of  the  outer  and  middle 
tunics.     When  the  inflammation  is  severe,  the  parietes  of  the  affected 
artery  are  generally  remarkably  pulpy,  and  so  much  diminished  in 
consistence  as  to  be  easily  torn  or  divided  by  the  ligature.    The 
nutrient  vessels  are  loaded  with  blood,  and  often  exhibit  a  real  varicose 
asi)ect,  their  ultimate  twigs  ending  apparently  in  the  subserous oellnlar 
substance.     With  regard  to  the  redness  of  the  internal  membrane,  it 
is  liable  to  considerable  diversity ;  generally  speaking,  it  'occurs  in 
small  patches,  which  are  diffused  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface, 
and  winch  vary  in  diameter  between  that  of  a  split  pea  and  a  five 
cent  piece.     In  intensity  it  ranges  from  a  light  pink  to  a  deep  scarlet, 
through  numerous  intermediate  shades  of  lilac  and  purple.     In  some 
instances  the  redness  is  uniform.     With  this  change  of  color  are  always 
associated  imi)ortant  alterations  of  texture.    The  inner  membrane,  as 
was  before  intimated,  losing  its  smoothness  and  polish,  assumes  a 
rough,  fleecy  aspect,  and,  owing  to  the  softened  state  of  the  subserous 
cellular  tissue,  is  easily  detached  from  its  natural  connections.    Glo- 
bules of  lymph,  either  alone  or  blended  with  pus,  occasionally  adhere 
to  its  inner  surface;  and,  in  the  larger  arteries,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  well  developed  pseudo-membranes,  similar  in  all  respects 
to  those  of  the  serous  textures  of  the  splanchnic  cavities.     The  other 
tunics  are  also  seriously  affected.     They  become  moist,  tumid,  friable, 
and  transformed  frequently  into  a  reddish,  homogeneous  mass,  almost 
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levoid  of  cobesiye  power.  Their  elasticity,  naturally  so  great,  is  par- 
feaallj  lost,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  freely  infiltrated  with  serosity, 
languinolent  flaid,  or  even  pure  pus. 

Patches  of  a  scarlet,  purple,  or  brownish  color,  caused  by  the  im- 
bibition of  blood,  are  sometimes  observed  on  the  inner  coats  of  the 
irteries  after  death,  and  have  been  supposed,  though  erroneously,  to 
be  a  result  of  inflammatory  irritation.  They  are  most  conspicuous  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  vessels,  or  where  there  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  blood  accumulated,  and  they  are  frequently  witnessed  in  persons 
who  die  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  putrid  fever,  apoplexy,  and  malignant 
oholera.  The  redness  thus  produced  exhibits  the  appearance  as  if  it 
were  dyed  into  the  very  substance  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  it  com- 
monly exists  in  stripes,  small  specks,  or  geometrical  figures,  having 
ui  abrupt  termination ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Which  results  from 
irritation  generally  loses  itself  by  insensible  degrees,  nor  is  it  diffused 
OTer  so  large  an  extent  of  surface.  But,  however  this  may  be,  no 
difficulty  can  possibly  arise  upon  the  subject,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  inflammatory  discoloration  is  constantly  associated  with  im- 
portant lesions  of  the  arterial  tissues.  The  cadaveric  redness  always 
appears  much  sooner  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather,  and  may  be  pro- 
duced at  pleasure  by  steeping  a  vessel  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours  in 
fluid  blood,  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

8.  Suppuration. — Although  suppuration  is  seldom  spoken  of  as  an 
iliendant  on  arteritis,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  more 
frequent  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  matter  being  generally 
effused  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel,  is  swept  away  by  the  cir- 
culating current  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted,  which  is  the  reason,  doubt- 
leas,  why  it  is  not  oftener  noticed  after  death.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  entangled  in  the  substance  of  the  false  membranes,  infiltrated 
into  the  arterial  tunics,  or  collected  into  small  points  between  the 
inner  and  middle  tunics.  Arteritis  is  much  less  liable  to  terminate 
in  suppuration  than  phlebitis,  in  which  respect  the  one  resembles 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  the  other  of  the  mucous. 

4u  Gangrene. — The  arteries  may  be  said  to  be  almost  insusceptible 
of  gangrene.  Their  conservative  energies,  as  stated  elsewhere,  are 
surprisingly  great,  and  hence  they  often  escape  destruction  in  the 
miast  of  parts  that  are  perfectly  deprived  of  vitality.  In  such  cases, 
their  outer  surface  becomes  incrusted,  at  an  early  period  of  the  dis- 
oae,  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin ;  and,  long  before  the  dead  textures 
begin  to  separate,  the  blood  coagulates  in  their  interior,  thus  opposing 
Ml  effectual  barrier  to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage. 

6.  Ulceration, — Ulceration,  as  a  consequence  of  arteritis,  whether 
>cnte  or  chronic,  is  seldom  witnessed.  Manifesting  a  peculiar  predi- 
lection for  the  larger  trunks,  it  conAnonly  commences  in  the  serous 
membrane,  from  which  it  gradually  extends  to  the  middle  and  outer 
tnnics  until  it  leads  to  complete  perforation.  Such  a  termination, 
Iwwever,  is  extreniely  rare.  The  ulcers,  which  are  very  irregular  in 
respect  to  their  form,  vary  much  in  their  size,  number,  and  general 
characters.  At  times  they  are  very  small,  scarcely  exceeding  the 
diameter  of  a  mustard-seea ;  but  they  may  be  as  large  as  a  split  pea, 
16 
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a  five  cent  piece,  or  even  a  guinea,  according  to  the  size  of  the  affected 
tube.  Their  margins  are  usually  ragged,  irregular,  and  considerablj 
elevated,  but  seldom  injected;  their  bottom,  which  is  rough  and  aneveii, 
is  commonly  formed  by  the  middle  tunic,  the  fibres  of  which  frequently 
present  a  shreddy,  lacerated  appearance.  In  many  instances,  the  ero- 
sions look  like  so  many  fissures,  cracks,  or  chaps,  with  sharp,  promi- 
nent, and  irregular  borders.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  oidinarily 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter.  The  number  of 
ulcers  is  seldom  considerable,  though  in  a  few  rare  cases  the  inner 
surface  of  the  larger  trunks  has  been  found  completely  checkered 
with  them.  When  confined  to  the  internal  tunic^  they  sometimes 
admit  of  cicatrization. 

6.  Softening, — Softening  of  the  arteries  is  a  common  occurrenoe, 
especially  in  the  smaller  branches.  It  is  often  witnessed  in  organic 
diseases  of  the  principal  viscera,  and  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
acute  inflammation,  cancerous  affections,  and  the  application  of  the 
ligature.  In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  the  arteries 
which  supply  these  viscera  are  often  so  much  changed  in  their  stroc- 
ture  that  they  can  be  torn,  or  their  coats  separatea  from  each  other, 
with  the  greatest  ease.  In  puerperal  fever,  the  arteries  of  the  uteros 
are  occasionally  converted  into  soft,  pulpy,  friable,  and  inelastic  cylin* 
ders,  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slightest  resistance ;  and  similar 
phenomena  are  frequently  witnessed  in  the  cerebral  arteries  in  mol- 
lescence  of  the  brain  and  around  apoplectic  efiTusions.  In  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  the  larger  trunks  are  more  commonly  involved. 

This  disease  is  characterized,  as  the  name  indicates,  by  a  diminution 
of  the  cohesive  power  of  the  vessel,  the  coats  of  which  are  rendered 
friable,  spongy,  and  inelastic.  When  acute,  it  is  generally  accompsr 
nied  with  slight  tumefaction,  engorgement  of  the  capillary  vessels^  and 
efiusion  of  serosity  or  sanguinolent  fiuid  into  the  interstitial  cellolar 
tissue.  In  the  chronic  form,  however,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  retain 
their  normal  thickness,  or  they  may  even  be  diminished  in  size,  and 
exhibit  a  dry,  shrivelled  appearance. 

The  degree  of  mollcscence  of  the  arteries  varies  from  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  the  natural  consistence  of  the  part  affected  to  that  of  a  soft, 
pulpy,  friable  substance.  In  mild  cases,  or  in  the  incipient  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  morbid  alteration  is  oft«n  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be 
altogether  overlooked.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  or  when 
the  lesion  is  fully  developed,  the  diminution  of  consistence  is  so  mat 
as  to  be  recognized  at  first  sight.  The  part  afiected  has  a  tumid,  in- 
filtrated appearance,  and  is  converted  into  a  semi-pulpy,  friable,  and 
disorganized  substance,  which  readily  yields  under  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  This  degree  of  softening  is  chiefly 
witnessed  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous  organs, 
attended  with  effusion  of  serum,  lymph,  pus,  or  other  fiuid.  It  also 
occurs  in  erysipelas  and  gangrene,  as  well  as  after  the  application 
of  the  ligature  in  persons  whose  constitution  has  been  impaired  by 
old  age  or  the  efiects  of  disease.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease, 
the  arterial  tunics  are  rather  friable  than  softened;  there  being  no 
tumefaction,  engorgement  of  the  capillary  vessels,  or  infiltration  of 
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ny  kind.  They  are,  in  fkct,  affected  with  a  sort  of  dry  softening, 
nthont  any  other  appreciable  lesion.  They  are  of  the  natural  thick- 
iflSB,  but  so  brittle  that  they  are  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slightest 
broe.  This  form  of  moUescence  is  principally  observed  in  encepba- 
oid  disease,  in  osteo-sarcoma,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
Q  softening  of  the  bones,  and  in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  joints.  In 
he  first  of  these  affections,  it  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
lemorrhages  of  which  it  is  the  seat  after  the  establishment  of  ulcera- 
ion. 
The  extent  of  the  softening  is  extremely  variable.    It  may  be  limited 

0  a  small  portion,  comprehend  the  whole  circumference  of  the  affected 
ressel,  or  be  diffused  over  a  surface  several  inches  in  length.  It  may 
le  confined  to  a  single  artery,  or  occur  in  a  great  number.    It  has 

described  as  pervading  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arterial  system, 

ially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  conneccted  with  the  left  ventricle. 

ly,  it  may  be  limited  to  the  individual  tunics,  or  it  may  affect 
hem  all  at  the  same  time.  The  disease,  however,  is  most  common  in 
he  internal  and  middle  coats,  or,  rather,  in  the  cellular  tissue  by  which 
hese  two  layers  are  united  to  each  other.  In  idiopathic  softening 
he  external  tunic  often  escapes  entirely,  even  when  there  is  great 
of  cohesion  of  the  other  layers. 
The  color  of  the  softened  part  is  also  liable  to  vary.    "When  the  dis- 

is  the  result  of  acute  inBammation,  as  when  it  is  caused  by  the 
ipplication  of  a  ligature,  the  most  common  discoloration  is  the  red, 
fhich  is  usually  most  conspicuous  in  the  lining  membrane,  to  which 

1  may  be  entirely  limited,  or  it  may  extend  to  tne  other  tunics.  The 
wlnesB  may  be  circumscribed  or  diffused,  and  vary  in  degree  from  a 
ight  rose  to  lilac,  scarlet,  modena,  or  even  purple.  In  the  chronic 
orm  of  the  affection,  the  soft;ened  part  presents  a  pale  yellowish,  gray- 
■h,  or  dull  whitish  tint,  its  natural  color  being  little  altered ;  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  middle  tunic,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  brownish  or  dull 
nudiogany  hue. 

Softening  of  the  arteries  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  formation 
rf  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  interior  of  these  vessels,  with  atheroma, 
tnd  with  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous  degeneration.  It  always 
impurs  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of  the  affected  vessel,  diminishes  their 
power  of  resistance,  and  predisposes  to  laceration,  dilatation,  aneurism, 
ind  even  perforation. 

7.  Chronic  Arteritis. — Chronic  arteritis  is  probably  a  much  more 
common  affection  than  the  great  silence  of  the  profession  respecting  it 
vonld  lead  us  to  infer.  Like  the  acute  form  of  the  disorder,  it  is  much 
■wre  frequently  observed  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  arteries,  and 
Wtherto  has  been  noticed  chiefly  in  persons  who  have  died  of  lesion 
of  the  heart,  or  who  have  been  constitutionally  afifected  by  mercury, 
•Jfphilis,  or  scurvy.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  chronic  inflam- 
JBition  is  thickening  of  the  several  coats  of  the  artery,  which,  in  pro- 
tilcted  cases,  may  amount  to  such  a  degree  as  to  encroach  materially 
^pon  its  caliber.  The  nutrient  vessels  are  not  much  injected,  and  the 
^oess,  so  conspicuous  in  the  acute  variety  of  the  disease,  is  rarely 
Present  in  this.    The  lining  membrane,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  yel- 
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lowish,  dusky,  brownish,  or  grayish  tint,  interspersed  frequently  with 
bluish  spots,  which  thus  give  it  a  mottled  appearance.  All  the  tunics 
are  abnormally  thickened,  dense,  and  brittle,  possessing  little  elasticity 
or  cohesive  power.  The  morbid  process  is  supposed  to  commence  on 
the  outer  coat  and  gradually  to  extend  inwards.  Patches  of  fibrin  are 
often  observed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  lining  membrane  is  considerably  puckered,  cracked,  or 
even  forced  out  of  its  natural  situation.  The  various  deposits  pre- 
sently to  be  noticed,  are  probably  all  caused  by  chronic  inflammation. 

8.  Induratijn — Induration  of  the  arteries,  as  a  pure  uncomplicated 
affection,  is  rare.  It  is  usually  associated  with  hypertrophy,  or  with 
the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  atheromatous,  or  osseous  degeneration,  and  is 
most  common  in  the  aorta  and  its  primitive  branches.  It  is  very  rare 
in  the  arteries  of  the  superior  half  of  the  body.  Old  age  is  the  period 
of  life  most  liable  to  this  alteration,  which  may  affect  a  single  vessel, 
a  considerable  number,  or  even  the  whole  of  this  division  of  the 
vascular  system;  it  may  involve  all  the  tunics,  or  it  may  be  limited 
to  one  or  more  of  the  individual  membranes. 

An  artery,  in  a  state  of  induration,  is  preternaturally  fragile,  devoid, 
in  part,  or  entirely,  of  elasticity,  and  capable  of  withstanding  an  un- 
usual degree  of  lateral  pressure.  The  connecting  cellular  tissue  is 
remarkably  friable,  and  hence  the  different  tunics  may  generally  be 
easily  peeled  from  each  other.  The  color  of  the  affected  part  varies 
in  the  different  layers ;  in  the  serous,  it  is  commonly  pale  yellowish, 
interspersed  with  grayish  or  reddish  brown ;  in  the  middle,  the  more 
frequent  tint  is  light  mahogany,  or  pale  maroon ;  while  in  the  external 
there  is  rarely  any  perceptible  alteration  from  the  natural  appearance. 
The  lining  membrane  is  often  puckered,  many  of  the  nutrient  vessels 
are  obliterated,  and,  when  the  induration  is  combined  with  hypertrophy 
or  some  of  the  deposits  about  to  be  mentioned,  the  caliber  of  the  affected 
tube  may  be  sensibly  diminished  in  size. 

9.  Transfonnations, — Occasionally  we  find  deposits  resembling  cartt7- 
age,  either  alone,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  in  association  with 
calcareous  or  atheromatous  matter.  Most  commonly  they  are  limited 
to  the  inner  membrane  of  the  arteries,  in  the  connecting  cellular  sub- 
stance of  which  they  appear  to  be  developed  in  the  form  of  irregular 
isolated  patches,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  grayish  aspect.  Not  un- 
frequently,  however,  they  implicate  all  the  tunics,  occupying  the  vessel 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  convert  it  into  a  firm,  inelastic  tube.  Writers 
are  by  no  means  agreed  in  regard  to  the  question,  whether  this  matter 
is  originally  deposited  in  a  cartilaginous  form,  or  simply  in  that  of 
fibrin.  The  result  of  my  own  researches  would  lead  me  to  adopt  the 
former  opinion. 

The  most  common  affection  of  the  arteries,  by  far,  is  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  matter.  It  is  particularly  frequent  in  old  people,  after 
the  sixtieth  year;  but  no  period  of  life,  except  early  infancy,  is  exempt 
from  it.  The  arteries  most  commonly  implicated  are,  according  to  my 
observations,  the  thoracic  aorta,  the  femoral,  popliteal,  tibial  and  fibu- 
lar, splenic,  spermatic,  iliac,  cardiac,  and  radial.  The  deposit  is  very 
frequent  in  the  cerebral  arteries  of  old  persons,  and  thus  oflen  lays 
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tiie  foandatioD  of  the  apoplectic  eSiisioDa  so  coi^diod  at  this  period 
of  life.  The  carotid,  sulwlavian,  brachial,  hypogastric, 
bepatio,  mescDteric,  and  gastric  arteries  are  seldom  ossi-  Fig.  G9. 
fled.  In  the  pulmonary  artery  this  degeneration  ia 
extretnely  rare.  Instances  occur  where  there  seems  to 
1)6  a  peculiar  ossific  diathesis,  almost  all  the  arteries  in 
ibe  body  being  rendered  bony.  Of  this  I  witnessed  an 
eztraordioary  example  in  1834,  in  a  man  sixty-five  years 
old,  in  whom  not  only  the  larger  trunks,  but  all  the  mus- 
ealar  twigs,  were  transformed  into  rigid,  inelastic  cylin- 
ders, blunting  the  knife  at  every  incision. 

The  calcareous  matter  exists  in  various  forms ;  some- 
times in  small  grains  and  nodules;  sometimes  iu  scales, 
plates,  and  patches ;  and  sometimes  in  complete  rings, 
wbich  encircle  the  vessel,  and  convert  it  into  a  firm,  in- 
flexible tube,  totally  devoid  of  its  normal  attributes. 
These  appearances  are  exhibited  in  Fig.  59,  In 
the  incipient  stage  of  their  development,  these  deposits 
(iften  consist  of  minute  isolated  specks,  of  a  light  straw 
oolor;  and  not  anfrequently  they  are  associated  with 
other  secretions,  especially  the  atheromatous  and  carti- 
llgiQCos.  In  whatever  form  the  matter  shows  itself,  the 
eoeta  of  the  arteries  always  experience  important  modi- 
fleatioDS,  becoming  preternaturally  hard  and  brittle,  and 
otber  thickened  or  attenuated.  These  changes  are 
gsnerally  most  conspicuous  in  the  two  inner  membranes, 
^ich  assume  a  dense,  corrugated  appearance,  and  are 
ettremely  liable  to  break  and  ulcerate,  thus  frequently 
obliging  the  outer  tunic  to  sustain  the  whole  force  of  the 
orcolating  torrent  The  serous  lining  is  often  remark- 
iWy  thick,  dense,  opaque,  and  transversely  wrinkled. 

Destitute  of  the  usual  structure  of  bone,  the  calcareous 
deposit  differs  still  further  from  this  texture  in  "not  poa- 
■eamng  vitality,  and  in  being  always  secreted  in  the  form 
of  a  homogeneous  mass,  without  any  definite  arrange- 
ment The  component  elements  of  this  substance  vary 
in diBfcrent  specimens,  even  from  the  same  individual; 
liQt,  in  most  cases,  the  proportion  of  animal  matter  is 
KnalL  lu  the  experiments  of  Brande,  one  hundred  parts  dbposihoi.  at 
Wre  found  to  consist  of  sixty-five  of  phosphate  of  lime,  """"""»  '°"- 
Bid  thirty-five  of  albumen,  with  some  traces  of  gelatine;  ^nieD  fn  m"oN 
vbereas  in  those  of  Vauquelin  the  animal  matter  formed  lociion. 
only  about  one-fourth,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  the 
pbinphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  soluble  salts.  Lassaigne  found 
Hat  one  hundred  parts  of  an  ossified  artery  contained  fifty  parts  of 
•niinal  matter,  forty-seven  and  a  half  of  phosphate  of  lime,  two  of  car- 
Iwiate  of  lime,  and  a  few  traces  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  extremely  interesting,  because  they  serve  to 
^w,  as  was  before  intimated,  that  the  calcareous  deposit  varies  in  its 
composition  in  different  individuals,  at  different  periods  of  life,  in 
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difierent  parts  of  the^  arterial  system,  and  even  in  diflerent  portions  of 
the  same  vessel. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  pathological  anatomists 
respecting  the  precise  seat  of  this  deposit;  some  placing  it  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  lining  membrane,  others  in  the  middle  coat,  others  in  the 
cellular  texture,  by  which  these  two  layers  are  oonnected  together. 
The  latter  of  these  views  is  borne  out  by  the  analogy  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  subserous  cellular'  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body;  bat^ 
independently  of  this,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  from  personal 
observation,  too  carefully  conducted,  and  too  often  repeated,  to  permit 
me  to  entertain  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  At  tiie  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  matter  may  occasionally  be  poured  oat  into 
the  substance  of  the  different  tunics,  otherwise  we  could  not  acconnt 
for  the  deposit  being  entirely  limited,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  the  ezta* 
rior  of  the  arteries.  The  exciting  cause  of  these  formations  is  chronie 
inflammation,  seated  in  the  cellular  element  of  the  arterial  stracturas. 
Another  deposit  to  which  the  arteries  are  subject  is  the  athero- 
matous.   This  affection,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  extremely  rare  in 

the  native  inhabitants  of  oor 
Fig.  60.  country,  but  appears  to  be 

very  common  in  Europe  and 
in  our  foreign  emigrants.    It 
usually  begins  in  the  cellalir 
substance  which  connects  the 
inner  and  middle  toniosy  in 
small    isolated    points,   not 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin, 
of  a  pale  yellowish,  white,  or 
brownish    color,     somewhat 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  of  a 
semi-concrete  friable  consist* 
ence.    As  these  points  or  dots 
augment  in  size,  they  push 
the  lining  membrane  ^yond 
its  natural  level,  and  if  they 
are  at  all  numerous,  or  if  se- 
veral of  them  are  seated  to- 
gether, their  tendency  is  to  become  confluent,  and  to  form  irregular 
patches,  which  may  involve  the  whole  circumference  of  the  tube,  and 
extend  several  lines  or  even  inches  up  and  down.    I  have  never  seen 
this  deposit  arranged  in  streaks  or  lines,  such  as  we  observe  in  the 
degeneration  which  precedes  the  formation  of  bony  matter,  nor  have 
I  found  it  entirely  limited,  as  it  is  said  occasionally  to  be,  to  the  inner 
coat. 

After  having  remained  stationary  for  an  indefinite  period,  this  hete- 
rologous product  manifests  a  disposition  to  soften,  and  is  ultimately 
converted  into  a  friable,  curdy  substance,  possessing  apparently  all  tlw 
properties  of  scrofulous  pus.  When  the  disease  has  reached  this 
point,  the  lining  membrane  is  frequently  elevated  into  small  pustules 
or  little  abscesses,  which,  when  ruptured,  leave  a  corresponding  number 
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xd  ragged  and  irregalar  ulcers^  the  base  of  whicb  is  formed  by  the 
sabstanoe  of  the  middle  coat;  this  lesion  is  frequently  associated  with 
the  fibrous  or  calcareous  formation,  and  with  more  or  less  opacity, 
thickening,  and  corrugation  of  the  lining  membrane.  Though  the 
quantity  of  new  matter  is  seldom  very  great,  yet  its  tendency  uni- 
formly is  to  impair  the  elasticity  of  the  arteriar  tunics,  and  to  dispose 
them  to  laceration.  The  disease  is  most  frequently  witnessed  in  stru- 
mous subjects,  after  the  thirty-fifth  year. 

Atheromatous  deposits,  examined  with  the  microscope,  are  found 
lo  consist  of  albuminous  and  earthy  particles,  of  crystalline  plates  of 
cholesterine,  of  an  imperfect  fibrous  texture,  and  of  oil-globules.  The 
fiitty  matter  is  often  so  plentiful  as  to  impart  a  greasy  stain  to  paper 
when  dried  on  it  by  heat.  Atheroma  would  thus  seem  to  consist  in 
a  fatty  transformation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  having  its  primary  seat 
under  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery.  Mr.  Gulliver  was  the  first  who 
broached  this  view,  which  he  has  since  confirmed  by  repeated  investi- 
gations of  the  subject.  I  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  these  deposits 
were  of  a  tubercular  nature,  but  in  consideration  of  the  numerous 
minute  examinations  now  on  record,  this  opinion  seems  to  me  no 
longer  tenable. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  atheromatous  deposits  is  the  aorta,  par- 
ticularly the  thoracic  portion,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  origin  of  the 
^reat  cervical  trunks.  The  afiection  is  common  in  advanced  age,  but 
18  not  noticed  in  infancy  and  childhood.  A  somewhat  similar  change, 
bat  involving  more  especially  the  coats  of  the  vessels  and  leading  to 
their  atrophy,  occurs  in  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  smaller  arteries, 
whose  tissue  is  seen  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  shining  oil-globules. 
This  change  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and 
predisposes  to  their  rupture. 

Much  less  frequent  than  the  deposits  now  described  are  the  me- 
bmotic  and  encephaloid.  These,  in  fact,  are  among  the  rarest  afiec- 
dons  of  the  arterial  tissue.  When  occurring  in  this  situation,  the 
melanotic  matter  is  usually  efiTused  into  the  subserous  cellular  sub- 
stance, in  the  form  of  minute  dots,  or  in  that  of  small  irregular  patches. 
The  encephaloid  matter,  on  the  contrary,  although  it  is  occasionally 
seated  in  the  same  locality,  more  frequently  occupies  the  interior  of 
the  artery,  assuming  an  arborescent  arrangement,  and  filling  up  its 
caliber. 

10.  Hypertrophy, — Hypertrophy  is  well  exemplified  in  the  arteries 
of  the  uterus  auring  gestation,  and  in  the  growth  of  various  tumors, 
especially  such  as  attain  a  great  bulk.  In  these  states  of  the  system 
they  often  become  extremely  capacious,  elongated,  and  tortuous,  being 
coiled  up  like  varicose  veins.  The  object  of  this  augmentation  of 
volume  is  to  allow  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  to  flow  into  the  growing 
part;  and  hence,  in  the  instance  of  the  uterus,  we  find  that,  as  soon 
as  the  child  is  expelled,  the  dilated  and  thickened  arteries  gradually 
revert  to  their  former  dimensions.  Hypertrophy  of  these  vessels  is 
generally  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  veins,  and  is,  in  most 
cases,  purely  physiological,  there  being  no  discernible  lesion  whatever 


of  their  tunics.    Figure  61  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  aorta  near  the  lieart.    The  tunica  of  the  vessels  are  enormona- 
ly  thickeoed,  in  addition  lo 
Fig.  ei.  which  the  inner  and  middle 

aregreatly  corrugated,  orele- 
vated  into  irregular  ridges. 
11,  Oonlraclion. — Contrac- 
tion of  the  arteries,  either 
aloae  or  associated  with  dila- 
tation, occasionally  exists  u 
a  congenital  defect;  bat,  in 
the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, it  is  the  result  of  in- 
flammation, most  commonlj 
of  the  chrunic  kind,  giving 
rise  to  fibrinous  concretioni, 
atheromatous  deposits,  or 
calcareous  degeneration.  In 
this  way,  the  caliber  of  the 
vessel  is  sometimes  com- 
pletely obliterated,  and  its 
texture  transformed  into  a 
dense  ligamentous  cord,  tha 
circulation  being  carried  on 
by  enlarged  collateral  cbaa- 
nels  in  the  same  manner  ai 
when  an  artery  is  secured  by  ligature.  Ilitherto,  this  lesion  hu 
been  observed  more  particularly  iu  the  larger  trunks,  especially  in 
the  aorUi,  but  no  part  of  the  arterial  system  is  exempt  from  iL  In- 
deed, there  would  occasionally  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  predisposition  to 
this  contraction,  the  capacity  of  almost  every  vessel  in  the  body  bein|[ 
sensibly  affected  by  it.  The  pulmonary  artery,  although  seldom  impli- 
cated,  is  sometimes  remarkably  contracted,  as  in  the  case  observed  by 
Dr.  Knox,  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  smdl 
goose-quill. 

12.  DtluUUioii  or  Aneurism. — Dilatation  of  the  arteries,  constitating 
what,  iu  surgical  language,  is  terincd  aneurism,  is  one  of  the  mostly 
quent  lesions  to  ivhich  these  intercsti[ig  structures  are  Hable.  Varyii^ 
in  size  .and  shajie,  under  diJlbrent  circumstances,  the  enlargement  exists 
sometimes  at  one  point,  sometimes  at  several,  and  sometimes  is  more 
extensively  diffused,  occupying  the  whole  circumference  of  the  tube. 
In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  larger  trunks; 
but  occasionally  it  attacks  the  smaller  branches,  and  not  unfrequentlj 
even  the  capillaries.  Aneurismal  enlargements  may  be  divided  into 
five  principal  varieties,  the  sacculated,  cylindroid,  varicose,  dissecting 
and  anastomotic.  To  these  may  very  properly  be  added  another, 
namely,  the  arterio-venous,  or  that  form  of  the  disease  which  has  been 
described  under  the  name  of  aneurismal  varix. 

When  a  tumor  of  this  kind  is  composed  of  all  the  arterial  tunioi 
it  is  called  a  true  aneurism ;  i^  on  the  other  hand,  it  consists  only  of 
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the  external  coat,  the  ioDer  and  middle  being  raptured,  ulcerated,  or 
destroyed,  it  is  deDOtniiiated  a  false  aaeurism.  Of  these  two  Tarieties, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  common.  Cases  occaaioQally  occar, 
though  rarely,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  laceration  of  the  fibrous 
membraQe,  the  internal  coat  is  protruded  across  the  crevice,  in  the 
form  of  a  hernia,  which  gradually  encroaches  upon  the  cellular  mem- 
Inane,  and  thus  dilates  it  into  a  distinct  pouch. 

a.  In  the  sacculated  aneurism  (Fig.  62),  the  coats  of  the  artery  are 
dilated  into  one  or  more  pouches,  oc- 
eupying  only  a  limited  portion  of  its  ^'8-  82. 

inrcumference.     It  occiara  most  fre- 
qnently  in  the  great  trunks,  particu- 
lirly  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  occasion- 
ally affects  all  the  principal  branches 
ot  the  body.     Pelletan  examined  an 
individual,  in  whom  he  discovered 
upwards  of  sixty  of  these  dilatations ; 
kod  a  still  more  extraordinary  exam- 
1^  has  been  reported  by  Cloquet. 
In  this  case,  the  number  of  tumors 
was  upwards  of  two  hundred.     The 
•abject  was  fifty  years  of  age.     They 
ifiected  almost  every  artery  in   the 
hody,  even  the  aorta  and  its  principal 
fiviuoDS,  but  they  were  most  numer- 
OQB  in  the  extremities.    The  axillary, 
liumeral,  radial,  and   ulnar  arteries,   , 
'    the  femoral,  popliteal,  tibial,  and  pero-   i 
!•  Heal,  were  closely  studded  with  them. 
I    Ie  ?olume  they  varied  between  that  of  a  millet-seed  and  a  large  pea. 
I     In  other  respects,  the  coats  of  the  vessels  were  perfectly  healthy. 
I     There  would  thus  seem  to  be  occasionally  a  real  aneurismal  diathesis. 
I     Much  diversity  obtains  in  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  these  sac-like 
projections;  in  some   instances,  as  has  just  been  seen,  they  are  re- 
ntrkably  small,  whilst  in  others  they  acquire  the  magnitude  of  a 
hrge  egg,  the  fist,  or  even  of  a  mature  fcetal  head.     The  manner  in 
which  they  are  attached  is  also  subject  to  considerable  variation,  hut 
geoeraUy  it  is  by  a  narrow  footstalk  or  a  tolerably  broad  base. 
The  orifice  of  communication  between  the  sac  and  the  artery  varies 
I     u>  di&reut  preparations.     When  the  tumor  arises  by  a  narrow  foot- 
I     Malk  the  opening  is  usually  proportionably  small,  with  smooth  and 
'     *e]l-definea  margins.     "When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  attached  by  a 
broad  base,  the  aperture  is  always  much  larger,  and  its  edges  are  also 
'fore  irregular,  sometimes,  indeed,  quite  shreddy  .and   ragged,  as   if 
viej  bad  been  torn.     The  situation  of  the  orifice  is  commonly  towards 
Ae  centre  of  the  sao,  but  it  may  be  at  one  side,  or  even  at  one  of  its 
wtremities.    The  form  of  the  opening  is  extremely  variable,  and 
*<liQitB  of  no  specific  description.     In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
ud  in  nearly  ful  cases  where  the  tumor  is  small,  the  orifice  is  of  a 
loanded  or  oiroolar  configuration,  while  in  cases  of  an  opposite  cha- 
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racter  it  ia  generally  more  or  less  irregolar.  The  ioternal  and  middla 
tunica  may  terminate  abruptly  at  the  margins  of  the  opening  of  com- 
munication, or  they  may  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and  thu 
serve  to  give  it  a  partial  lining. 

b.  The  cylindroid  aneurism  (Fig.  6S)  ia  of  an  elongated  sphericil 
ahape :  the  dilatation,  vbich  ia  pretty  nearly  uni- 
form, embraces  the  entire  circumference  of  tha 
vessel,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  aevenl 
inches.  The  coats  are  generally  thickened,  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  ia  rough,  aneven,  aod 
covered  with  thin,  irregular  layera  or  patches  of 
fibrin.  In  some  instancea,  the  dilatation  ia  tnilj 
enormoua.  In  a  specimen  of  cylindroid  auearin 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  my  cabinet,  the  touiar 
measures  upwards  of  ten  inches  in  circumfereuoej 
by  five  and  a  half  in  length.  It  formed  an  im- 
mense ovoidal  swelling  in  front  of  the  neck,  whid 
extended  nearly  as  high  up  on  the  left  side  as  tht 
angle  of  the  jaw ;  whilst  below,  it  pressed  upon  asd 
destroyed  the  inner  half  of  the  clavicle,  part  of  tha 
first  rib,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  breast  bona 
Almost  all  the  arteries  io  the  body  are  sometiiiui 
affected  with  this  species  of  enlargement. 

c.  The  varicose  aneurism  (Fig.  64)  consists,  as  iti 

cyiindruia .nouri™      D*™^  jmports,  in  an  enlarged  and  nodulated  stttt 

Fmm  >  pi^pami'unTB      o*"  t^c  artery,  similar  to  tnat  of  a  varicose  v«i. 

Bjr  coiiwiiun.  The  dilatation  ordinarily  embraces  a  oonsidenU* 

portion  of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  the  coats  of 

which  are  at  the  same  time  very  thin  and  brittle,  pretematurallyligh^ 

and  readily  collapse  when  divided.    In  this  variety  of  the  disease,  thi 

artery  is  remarkably  elongated,  tortnoU) 

and  convoluted ;  the  lesion  seldom  oocud 

in  the  larger   trunks,  but  ia  most  £»■ 

quently  observed  in  the  secondary  and 

ternary  divisions,  as  the  splenic,  carotid, 

humeral,  femoral,  tibial,  radial,  temporal, 

and  occipital. 

d.  The  dissecting  aneurism,  which  ti 
entirely  limited  to  the  aorta  and  the 
large  trunks  which  arise  from  it,  or  ia 
which  it  terminates,  consists  in  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  middle  and  external  tnnifli 

_  _ ._    of  the  affected  vessel,  preceded  by  ulce^ 

Biji»Lii»t.   "  ation,  fissure,  or  rupture  of  the  lining 

membrane,  caused  by  the  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  impelled  against  it  by  the  contraction  of  the  lefb  ventrida 
of  the  heart  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  account  usually  given  by 
pathologists  of  the  nature  of  this  affection ;  but  the  observations  ana 
dissections  of  Dr.  Pennock,  confirmed  by  a  careful  personal  examina- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  published  cases  of  dissecting  aneurism,  render  it 
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_  J  probable  that  it  is  geoerally  situated  between  the  lamina 

of  the  middle  tunic,  and  not  between  the  latter  and  the  external.    The 

manner  in  which  the  lesion  takes 

plaoe  is  easily  understood.    In  the  ^-  ^^^ 

natoral  state  the  different  coats 

KK  BO  intimately  connected  to- 
gether that  it  is  almost  impoaei- 

ue,  even  by  the  nicest  dissection, 

to  detach  them  from  each  other ; 

bat  when  they  are  altered  by  dia- 

flue,  or  by  some  of  the  degenera- 
tions to  which  they  are  so  liable, 

tli0  connecting  cellular  tisane  is 

lendered  soft  and  friable,   and  ■ 

tbeir  separation  may  then  be  ef- 

focted  with  the  greatest  facility. 

la  this  oonditioD,  moreover,  the 

tunics  themselves  are  frequently 

my  much  changed,  so  that  they 

m  scarcely  able  to  resist  the 

di^test  impulse.    Now,  if  under 

iheae   circamstanoes   the   lining 

tnonbrane  gives  way,  whether 

(rom  ulceration,  erosion,  or  rup- 
ture, the  blood  will  insinuate  itself 
mto  the  accidental  opening,  which 
ii  thus  gradually  enlarged,  at  the 
tune  time  that  the  fluid  is  forced 
oa  between  the  layers  of  the 

weakened  middle  tunic,  dissect-    .,^_..^,  ^ ,_ _ 

bg  them  from  each  other  as  with    ind  ih^  ou'ter  cu^. 

txnife,  and  forming  thus  either 

I  blind  pouch,  or  a  distinct  canal,  open  at  both  extremities,  or  at  some 

blermediate  point. 

Ihe  detachment  is  not  of  the  same  extent  in  all  cases.  It  very 
wrely,  in  fact,  embraces  more  than  one-fourth,  one-half,  or  two-thirds 
rf  ihe  circumference  of  the  tube,  while  in  length  it  may  vary  from 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  lines  to  as  many  inches.  Occasionally  it  reaches 
Marly  from  one  extremity  of  the  aorta  to  the  other,  being  perhaps 
pntloDged  at  the  same  time  into  the  carotid,  subclavian,  and  iliao 
uteries.  The  new  channel  is  seldom  of  uniform  size,  hut  is  apt  to  be 
Wger  at  some  points  than  at  others;  it  runs  parallel  with  the  old 
«Mal,  lying  either  in  front  or  on  one  side  of  it,  and  is  always  lined  by 
■D  adventitious  membrane,  thicker  than  the  corresponding  membrane 
of  the  aorta,  of  a  fibro-serous  nature,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  light 
•Mroon,  yellowish,  or  grayish-brown  color.  The  septum  between  the 
t»o  tabes  is  composed  of  the  internal  membrane  and  of  one  or  more 
of  the  lamellEe  of  the  middle  tunic,  which  are  usually  considerably 
bfpertrophied,  and  much  firmer  than  in  the  natural  state. 
The  accidental  channel  presents  itself  either  in  the  form  of  a  pouch 
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or  cul-de-sac;  or,  after  descending  some  distance,  it  commtinicates mih. 
the  old  canal  by  a  distinct  rent.  The  inlet  of  the  factitious  route  is 
generally  a  mere  slit  or  fissure,  with  thin,  ragged  edges,  from  six  lines 
to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  directed  transversely,  obliquely, 
spirally,  or  longitudinally.  The  inferior  opening,  or  outlet,  is  also 
liable  to  much  diversity,  both  in  regard  to  its  size,  shape,  and  incli- 
nation; but  generally  it  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  upper,  from 
which  it  may  be  situated  from  five  to  eight  or  even  ten  inches.  The 
apertures  of  communication  between  the  old  and  new  channels  are 
generally  multiple.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  commonly  nothing 
but  the  orifices  of  pre-existing  vessels,  the  relations  of  which  have 
been  changed  by  the  abnormal  separation.  The  external  tunic  may 
be  variously  altered,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  comparatively 
sound. 

In  some  cases  the  new  vessel  compresses  the  old,  changing  its  direc- 
tion, and  assuming  its  functions.  The  blood,  however,  never  passes 
entirely  along  the  collateral  route,  and  hence  the  original  vessel  always 
preserves  its  tubular  form. 

The  dissecting  aneurism  appears  to  be  most  common  in  women,  after 
the  fiftieth  year.  In  six  cases,  where  the  sex  is  mentioned,  I  find  that 
the  patients  were  all  females,  four  of  whose  ages,  respectively,  were  fifty, 
sixty,  seventy-five,  and  one  hundred.  In  seven  cases,  of  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  the  particulars,  the  heart  was  hypertrophied  in 
all,  in  some  enormously;  there  was  also  more  or  less  disease  of  the 
mitral  or  semilunar  valves,  or  of  both ;  and  the  aorta  was  either  ossi- 
fied, sacculated,  or  the  scat  of  atheromatous  deposits.  Death  in  several 
of  the  cases  was  caused  by  a  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  and  an  escape 
of  blood  into  the  pericardial  sac. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  is  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  fifty.  Before  twenty  and  after  sixty  the  disease  is  very  rare. 
The  dissecting  aneurism  is  exclusively  confined  to  old  people.  Men 
are  much  more  liable  to  ordinary  aneurism  than  women,  for  the 
reason,  doubtless,  that  they  are  much  more  frequently  exposed  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  malady,  as  violent  muscular  exertion  and  all 
kinds  of  hardship,  whereas  females  always  lead  a  more  sedentary  and 
tranquil  life. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  is  most  common,  first,  in  the  aorta,  next  in  the 
popliteal  artery,  then  in  the  femoral,  and  lastly,  in  the  carotid,  subcla- 
vian, axillary,  external  iliac,  and  innominate.  The  arteries  of  the  leg 
and  foot,  the  head,  and  the  superior  extremity  rarely  suffer  in  this  way. 
Aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  has  been  observed  only  in  a  few 
instances.  The  reason  of  this  comparative  exemption  exists  in  the 
fact  that  the  vessels  here  mentioned  are  so  seldom  assailed  by  the 
fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  osseous,  and  other  degenerations  so 
common  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  arteries  of  the  thigh  and  neck. 

Most  of  the  species  of  aneurism  here  enumerated  are  dependent, 
directly  or  otherwise,  upon  an  altered  or  modified  state  of  the  arterial 
tissues.  The  internal  and  middle  tunics  are  commonly  most  affected; 
indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  them  perfectly  free  from  disease.  The  cal- 
careous, cartilaginous,  or  atheromatous  deposits,  noticed  in  a  previous 
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page,  are  nBaally  present ;  and  oftentimes  the  aneuriamal  pouch  is  ex- 
oloaively  formed  of  the  outer  coat,  the  other  two  being  entirely  de- 
atroyed.  In  the  sacculated  variety  of  the  disease,  aa  well  as  in  some 
of  the  rest,  one  of  the  earliest  effects  consequent  on  the  development 
of  the  tumor,  is  the  deposition  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  aa  this  fluid 
iweepe  over  its  inner  surface.  This  deposition,  which  generally  occurs 
in  concentric  layers,  is  sometimes  remarkably  abundant.  Its  thick- 
ness varies  from  six  to  eight  lines,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of 
the  aac,  but  it  may  exceed  two  inches.  The  oldest  lamellfe,  or  those 
lying  directly  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  tumor,  are  gene* 
rally  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  yellowish  color,  remarkably  bard,  dry, 
ud  brittle ;  whereas  those  which  are  of  recent  formation  are  always 
<rf  a  darker  hue,  soft,  and  elastic. 

e.  The  last  form  of  dilatation  to  be  noticed  is  the  aTterio-vetwns  (Fig. 
W),  or,  aa  it  is  generally  denominated,  aneurismal  varix.  Although 
tbu  lesion  is  most  apt  to  happen  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the 
median  basilic  vein  lies  over  the  humeral  artery,  yet  it  may  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  vascular  system  in  which  two  considerable  sized 
trunks  of  this  kind  are  contiguous.  In  most  instances,  it  follows  apon 
tbe  operation  of  venesection,  but  occa- 
Bonally  it  arises  spontaneously,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  as  an  eSect  of  ulcer- 
ation. 

When  produced  by  a  sharp-pointed 
isBtrument,  as,  for  instance,  the  lancet, 
&9  superficial  wound  generally  heals 
Iff  the  first  intention;  but  that  between 
toe  two  vessels  remains  permanently 
pitent,  and  thus  allows  the  blood  to 
Bow  readily  from  one  to  the  other.  By 
(threes  the  channel  here  established 
tigments  in  diameter,  and  the  two  ves- 
kIs  are  either  effectually  agglutinated 
(ogether,  or  their  connecting  cellular 
nibstanoe  is  injected  with  biood,  so  as 
to  fonn  a  sort  of  globular  pouch.  The 
Wety  and  vein,  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
come sensibly  altered,  both  as  respects 
the  size  of  their  caliber  and  the  texture 
of  Ibeir  parietes.  The  former,  which 
now  receives  black  blood,  is  gradually 
ilaied  into  a  soft,  thin  flexuous  tube, 
rtioh  ultimately  acquires  alt  the  pro- 
perties of  a  vien.     These  changes,  which        Arteno-Tenom  T«rleij  or  u«iirl>m  ;  o. 

we  always  most  distinctly  marked  in  the  '^'  '"'^  •  *■  '^" ""  ■  '■  '*"  '^"''^  '* 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  preter-  """'  ""' 
Mtural  aperture,  frequently  extend  as  low  down  as  the  first  large 
!»llateral  branch,  and  their  invariable  effect  is  to  obscure  the  pulsation 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  limb.  The  vein  also  loses,  in  some 
nieasure,  its  normal  cnaracters.    It  becomes  large  and  tortuous,  both 
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above  and  below  the  seat  of  the  injury,  acqairea  gn  extraordinai; 
degree  of  density,  and  is  no  longer  either  bo  extenaible  or  elastic. 
The  cause  of  these  textural  changes  is  chronic  inflamniation,  leadings 
in  the  one  case,  to  partial  atrophy,  in  the  other  to  partial  hypertrophy; 
or,  in  other  words,  what  one  vesBel  loses,  the  other  gains.  ' 

This  species  of  aneurism,  which  is  generally  of  slow  formation,  seldom 
acquires  any  great  bulk.  It  may  be  as  large  as  an  egg,  but  ordinarilj 
it  does  not  exceed  t!ie  volumeof  a  common  plum.  It  communicates  to 
the  hand  a.  sort  of  jarring  sensation,  and  to  the  ear  a  peculiar  hining 
sound,  DOl:  unlike  what  would  result  from  the  prolonged  articulatioD 
of  the  letter  R,  which  are  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  its  existence. 

/.  The  anastomotic  n?«'imm(Fig.  07),  usually  described  by  tfaeGn- 
man  pathologists  under  the  name  of  (eiiiijiec&isy,  iscomposedof  a  con- 
geries of  convoluted  capillary  arteries  and  vein^ 
dilated  into  a  soft  pulsating  tumor,  generally  ofa 
bright  florid  tint,  but  occasionalty  of  a  bluish, 
mulberry,  or  purple  color.  In  some  instancei^  it 
apiicars  as  a  congenital  disease,  constituting  whtt 
is  i-alled  a  navus  matermia.  When  of  long  Gtaod- 
,  .  ing,  the  vessels  are  often  dilated  into  small  aaca, 
Q:fi>'f/yy,,^-ti*^'S  i^"d  so  form  a  truly  erectile  tissue,  analogous  to 
^^'i*^'*''^*'''*''T  ^^^  of  the  penis,  nipple,  or  wattles  of  the  turkey- 
^it^^l^f'-'ltm  cock.  Although  every  part  of  the  capillarf 
*L.»(..in.>ii(niiifuri.in.  Bystcm  is  probably  susceptible  of  this  singulir 
dilatation,  yet  the  most  frequent  situations  rf 
anastomotic  aneurism  are  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  la  a  few  rin 
instances,  it  has  been  observed  on  the  gums  and  inside  of  the  cheeks. 
There  is  a  form  of  hemorrhoidal  tumor,  which,  as  will  be  subsequentl/ 
shown,  is  probably  merely  a  variety  of  anastomotic  aneurism. 

This  species  of  aneurism  often  acquires  a  considerable  magnitnda 
Its  progress  is  not  always  rapid;  occasionally,  indeed,  it  remains  Bit 
tionary  for  years.  Ultimately,  hov/ever,  ulceration  seta  in,  and  in  tbii 
way  the  tumor  becomes  the  seat  of  frequent  hemorrhages. 

Duration  and  T<:rmination. — The  dnration  of  aneurism  is  influencei 
by  so  many  extraneous  and  intrinsic  circumstances  that  it  is  impoi- 
sible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  in  regard  to  it.  In  a  majority  <rf 
cases  it  does  not  exceed  six  or  eight  months,  while  in  many  it  temu- 
nates  much  sooner,  and  in  a  few  it  may  continue  from  one  to  two  or 
three  years.  The  disease  proves  fatal  much  earlier  in  old  peraooa 
than  in  the  young  or  middle  aged,  and  in  false  than  in  true  anenrisa. 
Aneurism  by  anastomosis  may  last  for  many  years  before  it  bursty 
and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  varicose  and  a rterio- venous  foniu 
of  the  affection.  The  occupation  of  the  patient,  the  situation  of  the 
tumor,  the  state  of  the  arterial  tunics,  and  the  energy  of  tbo  circula- 
tion, are  the  circumstances  which  mainly  influence  the  duration  of  tba 
disease. 

An  aneuriamal  tumor,  after  having  attained  a  certain  size,  manifteta 
a  diepositioo  to  burst,  which  it  does  either  as  an  effect  of  ulceration, 
or  of  inflammation  and  gangrene.  In  cither  case,  life  is  deBtroyfld 
in  tbo  same  manner,  namely,  by  hemorrhage,  which  may  be  anddea 
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od  copibns,  or  slight  and  gradual,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
Dcidental  opening.  In  the  neck,  groin,  and  extremities,  the  tumor 
enerally  breaks  upon  the  surface ;  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  into 
ne  serous  cavities,  or  into  some  of  the  adjoining  viscera.  Aneurism 
f  the  arch  of  the  aorta  usually  bursts  into  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
nchea,  bronchial  tubes,  oesophagus,  or  posterior  mediastinum.  Bup- 
ire  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  very  rare.  Sometimes  a 
nnmunication  is  established  between  the  tumor  and  the  heart,  or 
etween  it  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  tumor  has  also  been 
Bown,  though  very  rarely,  to  burst  into  the  spinal  canal,  one  or  more 
f  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  having  been  previously  destroyed  by 
Icerative  absorption.  Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  burst 
Bto  the  peritoneal  cavity,  stomach,  bowels,  or  urinary  bladder. 

Sepair. — Aneurism  does  not  necessarily  prove  fatal.  Nature  occa- 
kmally  sets  up  a  process  of  reparation,  and  of  this  there  are  not  less 
ban  £Lve  different  modes,  all  foundeH,  however,  upon  the  same  principle. 

a.  The  most  common  process  is  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concre- 
ions,  by  which  the  whole  interior  of  the  sac,  with  the  exception  of  a 
mall  narrow  channel,  is  gradually  filled  up ;  the  affected  artery  itself  re- 
naining  pervious,  and  carrying  on 
ha  circulation.  (Fig.  68.)  Of  this  va^  Fig.  68. 

rietj  of  cure  many  examples  are  on 
Mord.  The  most  interesting  speci- 
■on  of  the  kind  that  has  fallen  under 
uy  observation  was  presented  to  me 
))f  aformer  pupil,  Dr.  Shumard.  The 
tonor,  which  involved  the  hepatic 

vtery  of  a  young  bullock,  was  of  the 

Tdame  of  a  large  goose  egg,  of  a 

dobnlar  form,  and  occupied  by  an 

ttunense  number  of  concentric  la-    ,/^'^'^!?  f  jj!!  T!*"  T'l^'^'^e  ''*'' '' 

,,  ^        .  ^  -  the  cjBt  filled  with  clot.    Aperture  of  comma- 

neilfiB,  of  a  dense,  firm  texture,  of  a    nicauon  smau. 
pde  grayish  tint,  and  strongly  united 

to  each  other  and  to  the  inclosing  sac  bv  short  cellular  substance. 
Tke  a£kcted  artery  was  perfectly  free,  and  the  blood  passed  readily 
km  one  orifice  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  across  a  sort  of  groove 
or  channel  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor.  These  appearances  are 
vdl  seen  in  the  annexed  cut  TFig.  69).  In  some  instances  the  aneu- 
nnnal  sac  is  completely  filled  oy  the  fibrin,  the  artery  is  obliterated, 
tbher  partly,  or  in  the  whole  of  its  length,  and  the  circulation  is 
tDtirely  arrested. 

k  Separation  may  be  effected  by  the  development  of  inflammation, 
ttoompanied  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  both  in  the  sac  and  in 
4b  artery,  and  followed  by  profuse  suppuration.  Ulcerative  absorp- 
&Mi  takes  place,  and  the  matter  is  discharged  along  with  the  contents 
tf  the  tumor,  the  sides  of  which  gradually  approach  each  other,  and 
fnally  unite  by  granulations. 

e.  Tumors  are  sometimes  developed  in  the  course  of  the  affected 
trtery,  and  by  pressing  upon  it,  either  on  the  cardiac  or  capillary  side 
of  tlie  aneurism,  may  leaa  to  the  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the 
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latter,  and  tbe  occurrence  of  a  spontaneouB  cure.  The  same  e 
may  be  produced  bj  the  aaeuriam  itself,  especially  when  of  largei 
overlapping  and  blocking  up  the  connecting  artery. 


d.  A  fourth  mode  ia  by  gangrene,  commencing  either  in  the 

itself,  or  in  the  structures  immediately  around  it.  The  blood  ooi 
lates  here  as  io  gangrene  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  conteiil 
the  sac  are  discharged  along  with  the  sloughs,  an  abundant  aapp 
tion  is  established,  granulations  spring  up,  and  the  af^ted  ortsi 
not  only  obliterated  but  ultimately  transformed  into  a  dense  ligani 
ous  cord.  This  mode  of  reparation,  like  the  last  two,  ia  very  ii 
quent,  for  the  patient  usvially  dies  either  from  the  violence  of 
morbid  action,  or  from  the  effects  of  hemorrhage. 

e,  A  rare  process  of  reparation  consists  in  a  clot  of  blood,  detac 
by  a  blow,  contusion,  or  violent  concussion,  finding  its  way  into 
opening  of  communication  between  the  aneurism  and  the  artery, 
thus  effectually  intercepting  the  circulation  in  both. 

Soon  after  the  circulation  within  the  aneurismal  pouch  is  fi 
arrested,  whether  by  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions,  the  ii 
eion  of  gangrene,  or  the  effusion  of  purulent  matter,  a  procea 
absorption  commences,  leading  to  important  changes  in  the  ddbr 
the  tumor.  The  internal  concretions  are  transformed  into  pale,  whi 
yellowish,  or  grayish  lamellie,  while  the  cyst  by  which  they  are 
rounded  assumes  the  character  of  a  dense,  fibrous  membrane,  altoge 
unlike  the  coats  of  the  artery  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  of  w 
it  originally  formed  a  part.  Whether  the  tumor  is  ultimately  enti 
absorbed,  or  whether  a  portion  of  it  remains,  and  gives  rise  to 
little  nodules  occasionally  seen  on  the  exterior  of  larger  vascular  trn 
ia  a  question  which  we  nave  no  means  of  determining.  The  gei 
opinion  is,  that  these  bodies  are  nothing  but  aneurismal  saca,  w! 
have  been  filled  up  by  lamellated  coagula,  and  the  volume  of  w; 
has  been  diminished  by  absorption, 

Eff'ecls  on  Neighboring  Paris, — The  influence  which  aneurism  ei 
upon  the  adjacent  structures  varies  according  to  the  size  and  sitiu 
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of  the  tumor.  As  long  as  the  sac  is  small  the  effects  will  be  propor- 
^nably  slight,  if  not  imperceptible ;  but  as  it  augments  in  volume, 
it  will  necessarily  produce  more  or  less  pressure  upon  the  parts  with 
which  it  lies  in  contact,  and  thus  lead  to  changes  of  a  marked  and 
serious  character.  In  the  neck  the  tumor  may  embarrass  the  circu- 
lation of  the  jugular  vein,  and  thereby  cause  cerebral  congestion, 
headache,  vertigo,  and  intumescence  of  the  face.  By  compressing  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus  it  may  occasion  difficulty  of  respiration  and 
deglutition.  In  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta,  the 
hnrt,  lungs,  and  other  organs  are  liable  to  be  displaced,  deformed, 
partially  atrophied,  and  more  or  less  changed  in  their  structure.  The 
tiioracic  duct  and  vena  cava  are  sometimes  very  much  compressed, 
and  partly,  or  even  entirely  obstructed.  The  common  carotid  and 
nbclavian  are  occasionally  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta.  In  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  the  pressure  of  the 
tomor  often  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  the  branches  below, 
80  as  to  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  whole  limb. 

The  bones  in  the  neighborhood- of  the  aneurismal  tumor  frequently 
experience  important  changes.  The  pieces  most  liable  to  suffer  are 
the  vertebrffl,  ribs,  sternum,  and  clavicle,  which  may  be  eroded,  ulcer- 
ated, excavated,  atrophied,  or  even  in  great  measure  destroyed.  The 
cartilages,  fibro-cartilages,  ligaments,  and  aponeuroses  seldom  undergo 
nnich  alteration,  no  matter  how  great  or  protracted  the  pressure  exerted 
hj  the  tumor.  The  muscles  are  wasted,  changed  in  color,  and  trans- 
nrmed  into  thin,  elongated,  ribbon-shaped  bands;  the  nerves  are 
iMched  and  flattened ;  the  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serum 
and  lymph;  and  the  skin,  gradually  attenuated,  is  ultimately  invaded 
\xj  ulceration  or  gangrene.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  soft  parts 
around  the  tumor  are  sometimes  very  much  condensed,  and  a  sort  of 
adYentitious  cyst  is  formed,  similar  to  what  is  observed  in  certain  va- 
rieties of  chronic  abscess. 
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'''^.•— Acute  Inflammation  .—^upparation . — ^Uloeration . — Chronic  Inflammation  .—Dilata- 
tion.-—Obliteration. — Galoareoos  Deposits.— Phlebolite8.—>Admi88ion  of  Air. 

1.  Acute  Phld>Uis, — Acute  inflammation  of  the  veins  is  much  more 
frequent  than  in  the  arteries ;  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  respect  to 
tlw  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  It  usually  implicates  a  large  extent  of 
wjrfaee,  often  afiecting  a  number  of  veins  simultaneously,  and,  what  is 
^markable,  always  tending  to  spread  in  the  direction  of  the  heart.  The 
17 
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Fig.  70.  anatomical  characters  of  this  disorder  are  swellin;^ 

opacity,  and  pulpiness  of  the  internal  membrane, 
with  uniform  redness,  varying  from  light  pink  to 
deep  florid.  The  middle  and  outer  coats  soon  be- 
come deeply  injected,  and  their  proper  substanoe, 
although  at  first  preternaturally  soft  and  humid,  is 
at  length  renderea  so  dense  and  firm  that  the  vein 
feels  like  a  hard,  contracted  cord.  The  cavity  cl 
the  inflamed  vessel  is  filled  with  clotted  blood,  some- 
times blended  with  pus  or  lymph,  and  in  many  caaei 
it  is  lined  by  a  false  membrane,  susceptible,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  organization.  Instancei 
occur  in  which  the  pus  is  infiltrated  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vein,  or  collected  into  small  abscesseB 
beneath  the  lining  membrane. 

The  pus  generally  resembles  that  of  a  phleg- 
monous abscess,  and  sometimes  completely  filb 
some  of  the  larger  veins  of  the  womb  and  surround- 
ing parts.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Wilson,'  the 
uterine  and  iliac  veins  were  greatly  thickened,  and 
the  abdominal  cava  contained  upwards  of  four  ounces 
of  purulent  matter,  which  was  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  heart,  partly  by  the  contraction  of  the  veasd 
near  its  entrance  at  the  diaphragm,  partly  by  a  nam 
of  pseudo-membrane.  Suppuration  is  also  liable  to 
occur  after  venesection,  amputation,  compound 
fractures,  and  the  application  of  the  ligature.  In  the  umbilical  vein 
it  often  follows  the  tying  of  tlie  cord,  causing  erysipelatous  infiamma- 
tion,  which  in  a  few  days  destroys  life. 

2.  Ulceration, — Ulceration  of  the  veins  occurs  much  less  frequently 
than  in  the  arteries.  Commencing  most  commonly  at  one  or  more 
points  of  the  inner  membrane,  it  gradually  extends  to  the  other  tunics, 
which  it  sometimes  completely  erodes.  The  immediate  efltect  of  this 
accident  is  an  effusion  of  blood,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce 
fatal  results.  The  ulcers,  which  afloct  various  forms,  are  occasionally 
quite  numerous,  and  spread  over  a  large  extent'of  surface. 

3.  Chronic  Phlthitis. — The  characters  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
veins  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  acute  form.  The  coats  arc 
usually  much  thickened,  hypertrophied,  and  so  dense  that  the  vessel, 
when  cut  across,  preserves  its  cylindrical  figure,  like  an  artery.  The 
redness  is  of  a  brownish  tint,  interspersed  with  numerous  shades  of 
gray,  violet,  or  purple ;  and  the  inner  membrane,  which  is  rough  and 
shrivelled,  can  be  easily  raised  in  large  opaque  shreds.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  vein  is  dilated,  or  contracted,  obstructed  with  clotted  blood, 
lined  by  lymph,  or  filled  with  pus. 

There  are  certain  states  of  the  system  in  which  the  veins  seem  to 
attain  a  very  great  size,  carrying  an  inordinate  amount  of  blood.  This 
hypertrophy^  for  so  it  may  be  termed,  is  very  conspicuous  in  chronic 


Fibrinoid  jililebltiK.  n. 
The  foiiiiiral  vein,  oc- 
cluded by  Kiilidiflt'd  cou- 
tonK  At  h.  tlio  »a|«hona 
onterf ;  and  c<>n9olida- 
tion  ends  abruptly  th(>re. 


'  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  Knowledge,  rol.  lii.  p.  65. 
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B  of  tbe  joints,  in  vascular  aad  malignant  tumors,  and  ta  the 
the  uterus  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnane;.  It  is  always 
d  vith  hypertrophy  of  the  arteries,  and  forma  one  of  the  most 
ibstaclea  to  the  cure  of  varions  diseases. 
Uilatian. — Dilatation  (Fig.  71)  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the 

ibe  testiclea  and  lower  extremities,  in  persons  whose  employ- 
mpels  them  to  stand  for  a  long 
aneposition.   Ithasalsobeen  Fig- 71. 

d  in  the  superior  extremities, 
a  few  instances,  I  have  wit- 
tiD  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
Q.  Of  the  deep-seated  veins, 
oat  frequently  afiected  are  the 
lan,  jugular,  azygos,  an^  he- 
dal.  The  vessels,  in  this  dis- 
loome  preternaturally  large, 
id,  knotty,  irregular,  and  tor- 
rinding  in  a  serpentine  man- 
emesth  the  skin.  Their  coats 
irof  the  normal  structure,  or 
I  thick  and  rigid,  or  thin  and 
)d,  or,  finally,  they  are  weak 

places,  and  hypertrophied  in 

When  laid  open,  tney  are 

0  be  rough  and  irregularly 
ed,  strong  bands  being  some- 
retched  across  their  interior, 
livide  the  vessel  into  little 

led  with  coagulated  blood.  The  valves,  although  they  gene- 
tain  their  normal  texture,  are  sometimes  thickened,  indarated, 
d,  or  ruptured.     This  varicose  state  of  the  veins  is  usually 

1  by  chronic  inflammation,  and  oflen  leads  to  great  and  irrepa- 
lischief.  In  many  cases,  the  vessels  are  converted  into  hard, 
linders,  or  their  tunics  are  invaded  by  ulceration,  followed  by 
ion  and  profuse  hemorrhage. 

Uteration. — Obliteration  of  the  veins  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
most  always  the  resultof  infiammation.  Sometimes  it  is  caused 
pressure  of  a  tumor  forcing  the  sides  of  the  vessel  closely  in 

and  so  converting  it  into  a  dense  ligamentous  cord.  The 
reins  are  sometimes  thus  obliterated.  Many  years  ago  I  exa- 
ftloDg  with  Professor  Drake  and  Dr.  Bives,  the  bodjr  of  a  man, 
•ty,  in  whom  the  descending  cava  was  closed  by  a  plug  of  plastic 
Grom  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  as  high  up  as  the  liver.  The 
etained  its  normal  size,  and  the  morbid  substance,  which  was 
a  straw  color,  and  of  the  consistence  of  semi-concrete  albumen, 

firmly  to  its  inner  surface,  having  evidently  been  deposited  a 
le  previous  to  death  (Fig.  72).  A  similar  substance  was  found 
portal  and  right  renal  veins,  together  with  several  of  the 

Teins  of  the  left  lung.  All  the  abdominal  viscera  showed 
'  ohroDic  disease,  and,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  the 
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iDdividiial  suffered,  at  interrala,  from  aadUa. 
In  another  case,  which  I  saw  eighteen  monthi 
ago,  a  similar  substance  waa  found  in  the  ez- 
ternal  iliac  and  femoral  veins,  together  wifli 
aomeof  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  pelvis.  Tin 
most  prominent  symptom  here,  as  far  as  the 
veins  were  concerDed,  was  oedema  of  the  oor* 
responding  extremity. 

6.  Cakareous  Deposits. — Calcareous  deponti 
within  the  coats  of  the  veins  are  much  mon 
rare  than  in  those  of  the  arteriea,  this  circum- 
stance depending  upon  their  difference  of  or 
ganization.  Instances  of  this  occurrence,  how- 
ever, are  mentioned  by  various  authors  in  tlu 
walls  of  the  great  hollow  vein  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  the  femoral  vein,  and  in  the  eztenill 
saphenous.  Whether  the  venous  tissues  ira 
liaole  to  the  atheromatous  degeneration,  ao 
common  in  the  arterial,  is  questionable ;  at  ^ 
events,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single  n- 
corded  instance  of  it,  nor  have  I  met  with  it 
in  my  own  dissections.  A  sort  of  &tty  sub- 
stance is  occasionally  found.  Andral  onoe  aw 
a  tumor  of  this  description,  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  which  exhibited  all  the  anatomictl 
characters  of  the  adipose  texture.  It  was  de- 
veloped in  the  substance  of  the  great  portil 
vein,  the  cavity  of  which  it  almost  filled. 

7.  Phlebolites. — Loose  concretions,  phlebo- 
lites  or  vein-stones,  varying  in  size  from  \ 
currant  to  a  pea,  are  occasionally  -found  in 
the  interior  of  these  tubes  (Fig.  73).  Com- 
monly of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  blnidi 
color,  they  are  of  a  hard  and  brittle  consist- 
ence, and  of  an  oblong,  oval,  or  spheriol 
form,  with  a  smooth,  even  surface.  Whoi 
divided  by  the  saw,  they  are  found  to  be  made 
up  of  several  thin  but  distinct  lamellcB,  dii- 
posed  concentrically  around  a  small,  delicitt 
nucleus,  frequently  consisting  of  fibrin.  Tb( 
□umber  of  these  calculi  is  extremely  variable; 
there  are  rarely  more  than  two  or  three,  thongb 
occasionally  as  many  as  ten,  twenty,  and  evai 
thirty,  are  observed.  They  are  generally  nWt 
with  in  the  smaller  veins;  more  frequentlj, 
perhaps,  in  the  spermatic,  uterine,  vaginw, 
vesical,  hemorrhoidal,  and  splenic,  than  in  anj 
other.  In  the  saphenous  and  its  branchei, 
they  often  exist  in  connection  with  varicose 
enlargement.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Gmelin,  subsequently  confirmed  by  that  of 
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r.  Prout,  vein-stones  are  composed  principally  of  phosphate  and  car- 
3nate  of  lime,  with  a  small  amount  of  animal  matter,  probably  albu- 
en,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  A  difference  of  opinion  still  prevails 
specting  their  mode  of  origin.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  developed 
I  the  substance  of  the  veins,  whence  they  make  their  way  into  their 
tterior  by  destroying  the  lining  membrane;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
dieve  that  thev  are  formed  directly  from  the  fibrinous  matter  of  the 
[cod  itself.  The  rounded  shape  and  polished  surface  of  these  bodies, 
iih  the  fact  that  the  inner  coat  is  often  perfectly  sound,  strongly  cor- 
^borate  the  latter  conjecture.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  in  the 
ny  centre  of  fibrinous  clots,  and  been  able  to  trace  their  progress, 
vme  portions  being  of  an  earthy  nature,  while  others  presented  all 
le  characters  of  the  plastic  substance  of  the  blood  blended  with  more 
r  less  hasmatosine. 

8.  Introduction  of  Air. — It  has  long  been  known  that  air  thrown 
iddenly  and  in  large  quantity  into  the  venous  system,  is  often  fol- 
med  by  fatal  effects.  This  circumstance,  although  long  ago  men- 
oned  by  Wepfer,  Chabert,  and  other  writers,  appears  to  have  been 
most  entirely  forgotten,  until  it  was  again  brought  before  the  pro- 
flsion  by  the  researches  of  Bichat,  Nysten,  Magendie,  and  PiedagneL 
he  experiments  of  these  distinguished  philosophers  clearly  prove 
lat  the  ininfiflation  of  air  into  the  veins  produces  instantaneous  death, 
id  that,  on  dissection,  traces  of  this  fiuid  can  be  detected  in  different 
urtB  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  As 
1  accidental  occurrence,  this  effect  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  surgical 
perations,  involving  the  jugular,  subclavian,  or  axillary  veins,  and 
I  such  it  was  first  noticed  by  M.  Beauchene,  of  Paris,  in  1818,  in 
itting  out  a  tumor  from  the  neck  of  a  young  man.  The  dissection 
as  nearly  finished,  when  the  patient  suddenly  became  faint,  and 
cpired  in  forty-five  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
on.  On  examining  the  body,  an  aperture  was  found  in  the  internal 
ignlar  vein,  from  which  the  air  had  evidently  descended  along  the 
iperior  cava  to  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  thereby  causing 
eath.  Since  that  period,  similar  results  have  been  observed  by 
lany  other  surgeons. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  effects  from  this  cause  are  much  less 
iolent,  if  the  air  be  introduced  gradually  and  in  small  quantity  into 
le  veins.  The  only  difficulty,  indeed,  that  is  produced  in  this  case 
I  a  momentary  excitement  of  the  action  of  the  neart.  If  the  insuflla- 
cm,  however,  be  repeated  for  several  days,  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight 
ours,  the  powers  of  this  organ  will  become  very  much  weakened, 
dd  the  pulmonary  tissues  so  far  deranged  as  to  give  rise  to  severe 
ragh,  frothy  expectoration,  and  considerable  embarrassment  of  the 
sspiratory  function.  When  the  air  is  suddenly  injected,  the  animal 
I  instantly  seized  with  partial  syncope,  utters  cries  expressive  of 
iffering,  and  quickly  expires.  In  the  human  subject,  the  accidental 
itroduction  of  this  fluid  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  peculiar  hissing 
oise,  like  that  which  is  heard  when  the  air  rushes  into  an  exhausted 
)oeiver.  In  other  cases,  symptoms  of  apoplexy  ensue ;  the  counte- 
ance  is  of  a  livid  complexion ;  the  respiration  deep  and  stertorous ; 
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the  pulse  slow,  laborious,  and  almost  imperceptible;  the  surface  is 
bathed  with  cold  perspiration,  and  the  patient  is  perfectly  insensible. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  in  what  manner  does  air,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  venous  system,  operate  so  as  to  produce  these  deleteri- 
ous effects  ?  This  question,  as  might  be  anticipated,  has  been  variousl; 
answered  by  different  writers.  By  some  it  is  maintained  that  tlra 
fluid  acts  principally,  if  not  entirely  upon  the  brain,  causing  symptoms 
of  violent  congestion,  loss  of  sensibility,  and  spasmodic  rigidity  of 
the  muscles;  an  explanation  which  is  favored,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
experiments  of  Nysten  and  Magendie,  in  which  they  induced  apoplectic 
phenomena,  by  injecting  air  into  the  carotid  arteries  of  animals. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the  primary  obstacle  is  in  the 
lungs,  since  these  organs  have  been  found  in  a  condition  similar  to 
what  is  observed  in  asphyxia.  Piedagnel  and  Leroy,  from  having 
seen  these  structures  in  a  lacerated  and  emphysematous  state,  suppose 
that  death  is  caused  solely  by  this  lesion.  But  the  grounds  for  tnese 
opinions  are  by  no  means  conclusive ;  and  we  are  at  last  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  explanation,  long  ago  suggested  by  the  French  physiolo- 
gists, that  the  fatal  effects  in  question  are  the  result  of  the  sudden 
distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  whereby  the  powers  of 
that  viscus  are  partially  paralyzed,  and  the  circulation  materiallj 
impeded.  This  view  is  strongly  corroborated,  in  the  firot  place,  by 
the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  if  the  air  be  introduced  into  the 
veins  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  little  or  no  functional  derange- 
ment will  manifest  itself  in  either  of  the  above  organs ;  secondly,  by 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  pulse  in  cases  of  an  opposite  description; 
thirdly,  by  the  remarkable  insensibility  of  the  patient ;  and,  fourthly, 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  foreign  fluid  is  usually  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart. 
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SECTION   I. 

LYMPHATIC     VESSELS. 

As  the  lymphatics  are  so  extremely  delicate,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  detect  in  them  those  various  alterations  of  structure  to  which,  they 
are  liable.    The  following  remarks,  therefore,  embracing  a  rapid  out- 
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line  of  the  principal  lesions  of  this  system  of  vessels,  will  have  special 
reference  to  the  left  thoracic  duct,  in  which  it  is  alone  possible,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  to  detect  any  deviation  from  the  normal  standard. 

1.  Bichat  long  ago  affirmed  that  the  lymphatics  are  much  more 
frequently  afifected  with  inflammation  than  the  veins,  an  opinion  which 
has  been  amply  corroborated  by  the  observations  of  more  recent 
writers.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  lining  membrane  is  of 
a  light  reddish  tint,  opaque,  slightly  thickened,  and  preternaturally 
dense,  yet  so  friable  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  peeled  off  readily  in  small 
pellicles.  As  in  the  veins,  the  discoloration  occurs  at  first  in  minute, 
circumscribed  patches;  after  some  time,  however,  it  becomes  uniform, 
deeper,  and  gradually  invades  the  other  tunic,  the  vessels  of  which, 
very  much  injected,  may  be  seen  ramifying  in  every  directioij,  forming 
a  network  so  delicatd  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  it  with  the 
naked  eye.  Flakes  of  lymph  are  sometimes  found  adhering  to  the 
inner  surface ;  and,  in  violent  cases,  it  may  even  be  bathed  with  pus. 
Under  these  circumstances,  both  tunics  are  of  a  deep  red,  violet  or 
purplish  color,  soft,  and  spongy,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue 
IS  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  serous  and  other  fluids.  The  proper 
nutrient  vessels,  also,  are  excessively  engorged  with  blood,  and  are 
DO  longer  permeable  to  injecting  matter. 

When  the  superficial  lymphatics  are  affected,  they  can  be  easily 
traced  underneath  the  skin,  like  small  red  cords,  tense,  nodulated,  and 
painful  to  the  touch,  accompanying  the  principal  veins,  and  going  as 
far  as  the  first  conglobate  glands,  rarely  beyond  them.  This  appear- 
ance, which  is  well  seen  in  dissecting  wounds,  in  punctures,  and  in 
poisoned  wounds,  is  often  attended  with  considerable  swelling  and 
oedema  of  the  connecting  cellular  texture. 

Such  is  a  succinct  outline  of  the  anatomical  features  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatics.  Of  those  which  mark  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease,  nothing  need  be  said  in  this  place,  as  they  have  not  been 
properly  investigated.  That  they  are  very  analogous  to  those  charac- 
terizing chronic  inflammation  of  the  veins,  is  nighly  probable ;  at 
least,  such  must  be  our  conclusion,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  similarity 
of  structure  and  function  of  these  two  systems  of  vessels. 

2.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  suppuration  sometimes  takes  place 
in  these  vessels,  and  it  may  now  be  added  that  they  occasionally  con- 
tain pus,  the  result  obviously  of  absorption.  Mascagni  states  that  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  purulent  matter  in  the  pulmonary 
lymphatics  in  phthisical  subjects ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  same 
occurrence  has  been  repeatedly  seen  in  those  of  the  womb  and  inferior 
extremities  in  women  dead  of  phlegmasia  dolens.  It  is  still  undecided 
whether  acute  inflammation  ever  terminates  in  gangrene ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  such  an  event  is  not  only  extremely  rare,  but 
that  it  never  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  afiection. 

3.  The  lymphatics  sometimes  contain  tubercular  matter,  but  the 
occurrence  is  rare ;  it  is  noticed  chiefly  in  those  of  the  lungs,  groin,  and 
pelvis,  in  union  with  similar  deposits  elsewhere.  A  calcareous,chalky, 
or  bony  substance  has  also  been  found  in  them.  Occasionally,  again, 
their  coats  are  partially  ossified. 
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4.  A  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  is  sometimea  observed, 
giving  them  a  tortuous,  varicose  arrangement  (Fig.  74.)    This  lesion 

is  well  illustrated  hj  a  case  meo- 
tioned  by  Dr.  Carswell.  The  aab- 
ject  of  it  waa  a  young  man,  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  who  died  witb  tvo 
swellings,  one  in  each  groin,  nearly 
as  large  as  an  orange,  for  which  hs 
had  worn  a  double  truss  from  hii 
boyhood,  under  the  supposition  thit 
they  were  of  a  hernial  character.  Ob 
examining  the  patient  after  deatli, 
the  tumors  were  found  to  consist  of 
anenoimousdilatationofthelymphfr 
tics  of  the  inguinal  glands.  Whes 
cut  i  n  to,  i  nstead  of  presenting  a  solid, 
compact  structure,  they  had  the  ap 
pearaoce  of  a  coarse  sponge,  the  aag 
of  all  the  vessels  being  augmented, 
most  of  them  being  from  one  to 
three  lines  in  diameter.  The  sama 
Diianjiymiiiaiir.,  phenomeuon  waa  seen,   only  men 

strikingly,  in  the  absorbents  of  tbt 
pelvic  and  lumbar  regions.  None  of  them  were  less  than  twc^  and 
many  of  them  from  three  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  whilst  the  tlionuae 
duct  iUelf  was  fully  three  times  tho  natural  dimensions.  SoemmeriDg 
ha.t  seen  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestines  varicose  in  hernia;  and  tbt 
same  eoudition  was  witnessed  by  Bichat  in  those  of  the  seroua  mem- 
branes in  dropsy. 

Dr.  Albers,  of  Bonn,  has  reported  a  case  of  what  he  terms  aneurim 
of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  patient,  a  man  fifYy-one  years  old,  died  of 
abscess  of  the  liver.  On  examining  the  body,  a  knotty,  elastic  tamot 
was  found,  about  the  sii'.o  and  shape  of  a  fig,  and  resembling  very 
much  a  hydatid.  Its  walls  were  prcternaturally  thick  and  firm,  and, 
on  cutting  through  them,  a  director  could  be  easily  passed  up  and 
down  the  canal,  thus  showing  that  it  was  connected  with  the  ductia 
question.  The  swelling  was  filled  with  thin,  flaky  lymph,  and  ila  iaoer 
surface  waa  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform,  Baillie  states  that  he  hu 
seen  the  thoracic  duct  varicose,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  subclaviaB 
vein. 

5.  The  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes  obliterated.  Thia  tnay  depend 
either  upon  a  thickening  of  its  tunics,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body, 
or  the  reciprocal  adhesion  of  its  valves.  However  produced,  this  oc- 
currence almost  always  impairs  the  nutritive  function,  though,  owing 
to  the  numerous  anastomoses  of  these  vessels,  and  to  their  continut- 
tion  with  the  veins,  this  process  is  perhaps  never  entirely  interrupted, 
the  cliyle  finding  ita  way  along  collateral  channels,  juat  as  the  blood 
doea  alter  the  tying  of  an  artery. 
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SECTION   II. 

LYMPHATIC   GANGLIONS. 

The  lymphatic  ganglions  are  liable  to  inflammation,  suppuration, 
nngrene,  hypertrophy,  carcinoma,  tubercles,  melanosis,  and  ossifica- 
tion. 

1.  In  acute  inflammation j  the  lymphatic  glands  are,  at  first,  of  a  pale 
flesh  color,  hard  and  dense  to  the  touch,  considerably  swollen,  and 
OAnnot  be  torn  with  the  same  facility  as  in  the  normal  state.  When 
eot  into,  numerous  minute  points,  of  a  brownish  tint,  and  evidently 
the  orifices  of  divided  absorbents,  may  be  observed ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  in 
GiTcamscribed  specks,  not  larger,  frequently,  than  the  head  of  a  small 
jnn.  The  covering  of  the  glands,  of  a  light  reddish  hue,  is  every- 
where crowded  with  injected  vessels,  radiating  in  beautiful  dendritic 
lines.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  these  bodies  acquire  a  dark  violet 
color,  become  soft  and  spongy,  from  the  infiltration  of  thin  bloody 
matter,  and,  on  being  torn,  their  substance  looks  very  much  like  that 
of  the  spleen. 

In  this  affection,  ganglions,  naturally  not  larger  than  the  kernel  of 
an  almond,  may  acquire  the  magnitude  of  an  orange,  or  even  of  the 
flat ;  as  is  exemplified  in  cases  of  buboes,  and  in  lymphatic  swellings 
in  the  axilla,  or  about  the  neck.  The  tumefaction  arises,  apparently, 
firom  the  internal  connecting  cellular  tissue,  or  from  thickening  of  the 
external  coat  of  the  absorbents,  as  these  tubes  are  still  pervious  to 
mercarial  injection.  This  disease  may  afiect  a  singe  gland,  extend  to 
several,  or  involve  a  whole  chain  or  group. 

Maceration  in  water  for  a  few  days  in  hot  weather  deprives  the  in- 
flamed ganglion  completely  of  its  red  •color,  and  converts  it  into  a 
soft  grayish  mass,  which  easily  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 
Boiling  has  the  effect,  at  first,  of  rendering  it  dense  and  slightly  elastic, 
and  afterwards,  friable  and  granular. 

2.  This  disease  occasionally  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  period  at 
wbich  this  event  happens  varying  from  a  few  days  to  a  fortnight. 
The  pus  may  be  either  diff\ised  through  the  proper  parenchymatous 
structure,  converting  it  into  a  dirty,  grayish  mass,  or  it  may  be  dis- 
seminated in  distinct  globules,  or,  finally,  be  collected  into  an  abscess, 
which  may  be  so  large  as  to  occupy  the  whole  gland,  the  only  thing 
that  remains  being  its  external  envelop.  The  quantity  of  matter  is 
sometimes  very  great ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  of  a  thin 
punish  character,  intermixed  with  hard,  cheesy  flakes.  The  glands 
niost  liable  to  suppuration  are  those  of  the  groin,  axilla,  neck,  and 
jaw. 

8.  Acute  inflammation  sometimes  ends  in  gangrene.  When  this 
takes  place,  the  substance  of  the  gland  is  of  a  dirty  grayish  color. 
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soft,  pulpy,  and  bathed  id  a  foul,  fetid  sanies,  occasionally  so  acrid  u 
to  prove  highly  irritating  to  the  surrounding  parts.  This  terminauoa 
of  acute  inflammation  is  well  exemplifie*!  in  cases  of  syphilitic  baboon 
occurring  in  debauched  and  worn-out  habits.  In  such  patients  im- 
mense sloughs  arc  sometimes  formed,  the  gangrene  gradually  spread- 
ing from  the  aflfected  glands  of  the  groin  to  the  adjacent  textures. 

i.  In  chronic  tnjlamtnation,  the  lymphatic  ganglions  are  hard,  firm, 
'  not  easily  lacerated,  and  of  a  light  brownish  color,  interspersed  vilh 
streaks  and  specks  of  gray,  which  have  the  eficct  of  giving  them  a 
mottled  aspect;  their  substance  is  infiltrated  with  lyraph;  and,  OD 
being  cut,  they  creak  slightly  under  the  knife,  the  section  presenting 
a  homogeneous  aspect.  The  fibrous  envelop  is  very  dense  and  tbiclc; 
and  both  its  own  vessels  and  those  which  are  distributed  to  the  proper 
parenchymiitous  tissue  are  tortuous,  knotty,  and  dilated.  The  aoaorb- 
ents  entering  into  the  composition  of  these  bodies  are  also  more  or 
less  enlarged,  though  occasionally  their  cavity  is  so  much  diminished 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  inject  them.  The  disease  sometima 
passes  into  suppuration,  the  parenchymatous  structure  being  entirdj 
destroyed,  the  thickened  and  indurated  capsule  being  the  only  put 
that  is  left.  The  pus  in  such  cases  is  semi  concrete,  and  often  remarki- 
bly  ofiensive,  apparently  from  its  long  sojourn  in  the  parts. 

5.  Chronic  inflammation  leaves  these  glands  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
hypertTophjj,  as  in  Fig.  75.  In  this  condition,  they  may  be  perfectly 
white  or  grayish,  or  else  they  may  acquire  a  light  brownish  or  yd- 
lowish  tint ;  their  consistence,  also,  is  frequently  much  augmented,  aitd 
cases  ocL-asionally  occur  in  which  they  are  of  a  dense,  gristly  hardness 
like  scirrhns.  The  glands  most  liable  to  be  thus  aifected  are  the  me- 
senteric, bronchial,  intenud 
F'K-  75.  iliac,   inguinal,  and  cervical 

I  have  a  preparation,  taken 
from  a  chfld  three  years  of 
age,  in  which  the  meseoterie 
ganglions,  all  matted  into  one 
general  mass  much  larger 
than  a  fcetal  head,  are  of  a 
bluish  gray  color,  homogen^ 
ous,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
fibro-cartilage,  each  one  grat- 
ing sensibly  under  the  knifil. 
Many  of  them  are  as  large  i> 
Hriwrtroj.br  of  ibo  ij-iupii.tic  fiinj<.  From  ■  ipeci-  "o  oran^e,  and  they  all  have 
uiPD  Lu  luy  cuii,iiii>o.  a  very  thick,  indurated  cap- 

sule, very  much  of  the  same 
tint  as  the  altered  parenchymatous  substance. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  arise  from  irritation, 
seated  originally  in  their  own  tissue,  or  it  may  proceed  from  irritatioa 
propagated  to  them  from  the  surrounding  parts.  In  the  glands  of 
the  mesentery,  it  is  commonly  ciused  by  irritation  of  the  bowel), 
especially  the  ileum;  in  the  groin,  by  that  of  the  penis;  in  tba 
axilla,  by  that  of  the  breast;  in  the  neck,  by  exposure  to  cold ;  at  the 
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w,  by  disease  of  the  gums,  teeth,  or  tonsila.  Great  mischief  is  some- 
Dies  occaBioned  by  this  morbid  development.  An  instaDce  ia  men- 
ooed  in  which  the  bronchial  glands  were  so  much  enlarged  as  to 
dace  fatal  suffocation ;  and  the  internal  iliac  glands  have  repeatedly 
Hued  death  by  preventing  the  descent  of  the  child's  head  during 
utarition.  When  those  of  the  mesentery  are  enlarged  they  may 
tiBtract  nntrition,  and  produce  excessive  emaciation,  followed  at 
ogth  by  loss  of  life.  At  the  jaw,  they  sometimes  produce  perma- 
ent  anonyloais ;  and  at  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  an  enlarged 
mpbatic  ganglion  has  been  known,  more  than  once,  to  cause  jaundice, 
f  oompressing  the  hepatic  or  choledoch  duct. 

8l  It  has  been  alr^tdy  mentioned  that  the   lymphatic  ganglions 
mietimes  acqnire  the  hardness  and  density  of  scir- 
na,  and  it  may  now  be  added  that  they  occasionally  ^ig  T6. 

ntain  encepkaloid.     When  thus  affected,  they  are 
istamorphosed  into  a  soft  brain-like  substance,  in- 
Med  by  a  strong  membranous  cyst,  with  irregular 
broas  filaments  intersecting  it  in  different  direc- 
DDS.     GrumoQB  matter  is  sometimes  found  in  such 
imon,  and  now  and  then  one  part  is  medullary,  an- 
iberfibrooB,another  scirrhous.  Serous  cysts  are  also 
Mtaionally  seen.  In  a  case  of  encephaloid  of  the  axil- 
ly  ganglions,  which  1  observed  in  a  man  fifty-six     k"^""."'' ,■"  t  ''°' 
BUB  of  age,  there  was  a  single  cavity  of  this  kind    pr^p,riii"  is  mj'mt 
faichflnctaated  under  the  finger,  and  contained  up-   i«a<in. 
■rds  of  eight  onoces  of  aero-sanguinolent  fluid. 

7.  A/eUawas  of  these  glands  is  extremely  rare.  (Fig.  76.)  I  have 
otioed  it  in  a  few  instances  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin  and 
liUa,  and  these  are,  I  believe,  tts  most  frequent  seats.  It  occurs 
idler  as  an  infiltration,  or  as  an  irregular  tnmor,  solid,  inelastic,  and 
r  Tariabie  size. 

8.  Tubercles  are  frequently  observed  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  occur- 
ing  either  in  small  isolated  granules,  in  considerable  clusters,  or  in  the 
Hm  of  infiltration.  They  are  generally  associated  with  tubercles  of 
he  Inngs,  and  are  most  common  in  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
lad  ten.  Louis  considers  this  morhid  change  as  peculiar  to  phthisis; 
ud  be  even  goes  so  far  as  to  aiSrm  that  it  never  exists,  after  the 
Weenth  year,  without  pulmonary  consumption.  This,  however,  is 
ut  tme.  It  is  but  recently  that  I  examined  the  body  of  a  man,  aged 
lUrtf,  who  died  of  psoas  abscess,  in  whom,  although  the  lungs  were 
perfectly  soand,  the  lumbar,  pelvic,  and  mesenteric  glands  were  most 
Mtensiveiy  tuberculized.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  which  I  have 
Wn  of  this  disease  unconnected  with  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  is  much  more  common  in  the 
broDchial  glands  than  in  any  other.  In  100  children,  in  which  these 
"Tgkns  were  carefully  inspected.  Dr.  Lombard  found  them  affected  in 
87.  Age  seems  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  in  respect  to  the 
lieqaency  of  this  deposition  in  different  parts  of  the  system.  In  adults, 
^9  mesenteric  glands  are  more  commonly  affected.  In  100  phthisical 
nl^ects,  Louis  found  these  bodies  tuberculized  in  23,  or  in  the  pro- 
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Fig.  77. 


portion  nearly  of  one  to  four.  When  suffering  under  this  disease,  the 
glands  exhibit  different  appearances,  according  to  the  progress  it  may 
have  made.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  enlarged  in  their  size,  of  a 
dense  gristly  texture,  white  externally,  and  of  a  light  rosy  tint  in- 
ternally, either  uniformly,  in  streaks,  or  in  patches.  The  tubercular 
matter  itself  is  of  a  singularly  yellowish  color,  especially  if  it  has 
existed  for  some  length  of  time,  and  often  contains  particles  of 
curdy  pus. 

9.  Finally,  the  lymphatic  glands  are  occasionally  ossified^  as  in  Fig. 
77,  and  still  more  frequently  they  are  transformed  into  a  soft  whiti^ 

substance,  like  chalk.  These  changes  most 
commonly  occur  in  the  conglobate  glands 
at  the  root  of  the  lungs,  in  persons  cut  off 
by  pulmonary  phthisis;  but  sometimes  thej 
are  witnessed  in  other  situations,  as  in  tM 
groin,  mesentery,  and  pelvis.  Not  long  ago^ 
I  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck 
were  ossified.  They  were  perfectly  hard, 
like  bone,  of  a  light  brownish  color,  irre- 
gularly rounded,  and  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nnt 
Occasionally  the  lesion  seems  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  ceUnlo- 
fibrous  envelop  of  these  bodies,  their  parenchymatous  structure  either 
remaining  sound,  or  else  containing  tubercular  or  calcareous  matter. 
In  the  bronchial  glands,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  hard  sabulous  con- 
cretions, matted  together  by  cellular  tissue ;  similar  substances^  only 
of  a  more  regular  shape,  I  have  several  times  seen  in  the  lumbar  and 
pelvic  glands.  In  most  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  they  were  perfectly  spherical,  smooth,  uniformly  hard,  and  very 
few  of  them  larger  than  a  currant;  they  occurred  in  the  midst  of  ihe 
parenchymatous  texture,  to  which  they  adhered  by  dense  oellolar 
tissue,  and  which  was,  in  other  respects,  entirely  natural. 

These  morbid  changes  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  a  slow 
chronic  inflammation,  similar  to  that  which  accompanies  ossific  depo- 
sition in  the  arteries.  Ordinarily,  the  metamorphosis  begins  at  one 
or  more  points,  whence  it  gradually  spreads  in  different  directioiu^ 
until  it  embraces  the  whole  gland.  When  purely  ossific,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  preceded  by  cartilage,  but  this  admits  of  doubt 
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SECTION   I. 

ABTIOULAB  GABTILAGES. 

Cabtilagbs,  both  articular  and  non-articular,  are  susceptible  of 
reparation,  inflammation,  suppuration,  softening,  ulceration,  and  ossi- 
fication. 

1.  When  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument,  or  torn  asunder,  as  in 
firactares,  cartilages  readily  unite,  the  edges  of  the  tvofind  being  at  first 
rounded  off)  and  afterwards  joined  by  a  dense  fibro-ligamentous  sub- 
stance, whiter  and  more  opaque  than  the  original  structure.  In  some 
instances,  the  reparation  ^  effected  through  the  medium  of  osseous 
matter ;  but  this  is  rare.  Tn  this  respect,  the  articular  cartilages  differ 
remarkably  from  the  costal,  which,  when  cut  or  broken,  always  unite 
by  bony  matter,  the  reparative  process  being  exactly  analogous  to  that 
which  nature  employs  in  the  cicatrization  of  fracture.  The  difference 
in  these  two  cases  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  some  difference  of  struc- 
tnrCi  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  why  it  is  that  an 
organ,  which  naturally  contains  less  earthy  matter  than  another,  should, 
when  injured,  be  more  easily  united  by  bone.  The  reverse,  one  might 
suppose,  would  be  the  more  natural  method.  Is  cartilage  ever  regene- 
rated 7  Laonnec  and  Beclard  think  it  is ;  and  careful  observations, 
made  since  their  time,  fully  authorize  us  in  answering  this  question 
affirmatively.  The  reproduction,  however,  is  generally  very  imper- 
fect, and  serves,  therefore,  as  a  very  indifferent  substitute  for  the 
original  structure. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  cartilages  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection ; 
but  more  generally  succeeds  to  disease  of  the  osseous,  synovial,  or 
ligamentous  texture.  Its  progress  is  usually  slow,  and  its  characters 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  obscure.  In  young  persons  there  is  some- 
times a  considerable  degree  of  redness,  the  vessels  of  the  joint  bein^ 
enlarged  and  continuous  with  those  of  the  subjacent  bone ;  but  in  old 
subjects  this  phenomenon  is  rarely  present,  the  only  evidence  of  the 
disease  being  a  softened,  spongy,  and  tumid  condition  of  the  cartilages. 
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The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  severe  pain,  deep-seated,  and  of 
a  dull,  aching  nature;  and  is  soon  follow^,  if  its  oourae  be  not 
arrested,  by  ulceration  or  destructive  mollescence. 

8.  Genuine  suppuration  of  the  movable  cartilages  is  seldom,  if  eyer, 
met  with,  the  purulent  matter  which  is  found  in  the  diarthrodial  joints 
being  generally  poured  out  by  the  synovial  or  bony  texture.  Pus 
has  been  observed  in  the  pubic  and  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  but  the 
occurrence  is  extremely  rare.  Even  in  ulceration  of  this  tissue,  the 
formation  of  purulent  fluid  is  by  no  means  a  constant  accompaniment 

4.  Softening  of  the  cartilages  seems  to  be  the  result  commonly  of 
severe  inflammatory  action,  by  which  their  structure  is  converted  into 
a  semi-transparent,  pulpy  substance,  not  unlike  thick  starch.  This 
change,  which  is  sometimes  effected  with  great  rapidity,  is  generally 
connected  with  caries  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  seems 
to  be  somewhat  analogous  in  its  character  to  gangrene  of  the  soft 
parts. 

In  gouty  affections,  the  articular  cartilages  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
are  oflen  softened  and  either  partially  or  entirely  removed ;  similar 
effects  are  occasionally  witnessed  in  scrofulous  disorders  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  of  the  joints  of  the  hip  and  knee.  During  the  latter 
stages  of  utero-gestation,  the  fibro-cartilaginous  substance  of  the  pubic 
symphysis  is  sometimes  remarkably  softened  and  relaxed,  allowing 
the  two  contiguous  bones  to  ride  upon  each  other.  A  case  of  this 
kind  came  under  my  notice  not  long  since.  The  lady  was  in  her  fifth 
pregnancy,  and  the  separation,  commencing  about  a  month  before  her 
lying-in,  was  so  great  that  she  could  scarcely  walk,  or  turn  in  bed, 
without  the  greatest  suffering.  The  parts  were  almost  as  tender  as  a 
boil,  and  more  than  five  weeks  elapsed  after  her  confinement  before 
they  regained  their  healthy  character.  Tnis  affection,  which  on  the 
whole  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  human  subject,  seems  to  be  natural 
to  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  rabbit  and  Guinea-pig,  its  ob- 
ject, in  them,  being  evidently  to  facilitate  the  parturient  efforts.  An 
analogous  lesion  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  sacro-iliac  junction;  but 
the  softening  and  concomitant  separation  are  always  much  leas. 

5.  Ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  although  it  occasionally  exists  as  a 
primary  lesion,  in  most  cases  depends  upon  disease  of  the  adjoining 
tissues,  as  caries  of  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  or  inflammation  « 
the  synovial  membranes.  It  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  or 
in  any  articulation ;  but  it  is  in  the  hip  and  knee  that  it  is  most  gene- 
rally met  with,  in  persons  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  In 
general,  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  single  joint;  but  occasionally  two 
or  three  are  affected  in  the  same  individual,  either  simultaneously,  or 
in  succession.  Its  causes  are  referable  to  local  injury,  atmospheric 
vicissitudes,  or  to  a  strumous,  gouty,  or  syphilitic  taint  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Ulcers  of  the  cartilaginous  tissue  vary  much  in  their  size  and  fonn. 
Sometimes  they  are  small  and  deep,  like  excavations ;  more  commonly, 
however,  they  are  superficial,  and  occupy  a  pretty  large  extent  d 
surface.  In  the  primary  variety  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  erosion 
always  begins  towards  the  centre  of  the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage, 
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lie  alcer  is  Bometimes  smooth,  narrow,  and  of  a  light  grayish  color, 
18  if  a  portion  had  been  scooped  out  with  a  knife ;  but  more  generally 
t  ^  broad,  irregular,  and  of  a  dull  yellowish  cast,  involving  a  large 
meant  of  structure,  and  extending  into  the  adjacent  bone.  The  edges 
ire  often  irregular,  never  elevated  or  undermined ;  there  are  no  ves- 
isk  to  be  observed,  no  granulations,  frequently  no  pus ;  and  the  syno- 
rial  membrane  either  retains  its  normal  characters,  or  is  vascular, 
^nqne,  and  slightly  thickened.  The  primary  ulcer  ofteu  spreads  with 
[reat  rapidity,  producing  complete  denudation  of  the  bones  in  the 
DDrse  of  a  few  weeks.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  wounds  of 
be  large  joints,  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  or  the  ingress  of  the 
itmosphere. 

When  the  nlcers  begin  iu  the  synovial  membrane,  or  in  the  articu- 
ir  extremities  of  the  bones,  they  are  called  secondary,  and  always  pos- 
en  certain  traits  by  which  they  may  ba  distinguished  from  the  pre> 
eding.  These  diSerences,  however,  do  not  consist  so  much  in  anything 
hkt  relates  to  the  shape,  size,  or  depth  of  these  ulcers,  as  in  the  changes 
rhicb  are  wrought  in  the  adjoining  structures.  When  the  disease 
lepends  npon  inSammation  of  the  synovial  texture,  it  commonly  com- 
nences  at  the  circumference  of  the  cartilage,  from  which  it  slowly 
OEtenda  towards  the  centre  of  the  articulation,  destroying,  as  it  pro- 
eads,  tbe  lining  membrane.  Should  the  ulceration,  on  the  other  hand, 
WTB  its  origin  in  the  bone,  the  cartilage  will  be  gradually  detached 
rom  its  connection,  partially  absorbed,  or  broken  down  into  a  soft, 
inlpy,  gelatinous,  or  lardaceous  mass.    This  form  of  the  disease  ia 


,  Fig.  78. 


ommonly  associated  with  a  stru- 
nOQS  diathesis,  and  is  most  apt  to 
tecar  in  the  ileo-femoral  articula- 
ion  of  young  children. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fibrous  con- 
ation occasionally  observed  in  the 
liarthrodial  cartilages,  apparently 
tbe  result  of  incipient  ulceration. 
The  cartilage  seems  to  be  denuded 
d  synovi^  membrane,  and  is 
creiywhere  studded  with  villosi- 
^spicules,  or  bristles.  The  affec- 
tion is  most  common  in  old  peo- 
ple, and  is  probably  caused  by  in- 
Sunmation,  attended  with  stow, 
nloerative  action,  or  partial  ab- 
Kmion. 

6.  The  cartilages  sometimes  oa- 
ijljf,  especially  in  persons  far  ad- 
nnced  in  life.  In  the  diarthrodial 
jointa  this  event  is  rather  uncom- 
mon, and  ia  witnessed  chieQy  in 
iinase  of  the  spine,  the  bip,  and  knee  (Fig.  78).  In  these  situationa, 
ha  cartilages  become  not  only  bony,  but  are  sometimes  converted 
oto  a  substance  similar  to  ivory.     The  most  frequent  seat  of  ossiSca- 
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tion  is  the  sacro-iliac  junction,  which  is  so  often  affected  in  adults  tbit 
it  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  natural  occurrence.  Several  specimens  of 
this  kind  are  preserved  in  my  private  collection.  In  two  of  these,  the 
cartilaginous  layers  are  entirely  replaced  by  osseous  matter,  which  in 
connected  the  contiguous  bones  into  one  common  mass. 


SECTION   II. 


SYNOVIAL   MEMBRANE. 


Synovial  membrane  readily  unites  when  torn  or  divided,  and  is 
highly  susceptible  of  inflammation. 

1.  All  the  joints  are  liable  to  injlammation  of  their  lining  membrane, 
but  that  of  the  knee  is  perhaps  more  frequently  a£[ected  than  all  the 
others  put  together.  The  disease  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  body 
has  attained  its  full  vigor,  and  may  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  external  violence,  cold,  the  long-continued  use  of  mer- 
cury, gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis.  The  anatomical  characters  of  acute 
synovitis  are,  redness,  opacity,  thickening,  and  diminished  density  of 
tJfie  affected  membrane,  with  alteration  of  secretion,  and  infiltration  d 
the  surrounding  cellular  substance. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  redness  is  commonly  veiy 
slight,  the  capillaries  being  disposed  in  delicate  lines,  separated  by 
large  intervals.  After  some  time,  however,  the  vessels  assume  an 
arborescent  form,  and  the  color  becomes  more  intense,  occurring  either 
in  a  uniform  manner,  or  in  minute  patches,  resembling  so  many  eochy- 
moses.  As  these  changes  proceed,  the  membrane  loses  its  smoothness 
and  transparency,  augments  slightly  in  thickness,  and  becomes  so  soft 
that  it  may  be  feasily  scraped  off  with  the  finger-nail,  or  the  edge  of  the 
scalpel.  The  natural  secretion,  which  is  at  first  increased  in  quantity, 
thin  and  limpid,  is  soon  rendered  thick  and  turbid,  and  often  contsuns 
flakes  of  lymph.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  secretion  is  entirely 
changed  in  its  character,  being  puriform,  sero-sanguinolent,  or  puru- 
lent. Occasionally  clots  of  pure  blood  are  contained  in  the  joint; 
and,  in  many  instances,  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane  is  covered 
with  minute  shreds  and  globules  of  lymph,  which  have  the  effect  of 
giving  it  a  rough,  tomentose  aspect.  The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is 
distended  with  serum,  and  the  vessels  penetrating  it  are  engorged  with 
blood,  which  is  so  firmly  impacted  into  them  that  it  cannot  be  easily 
forced  out. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  thrown  out  in  this  disease  is  sometimes 
very  great,  filling  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  affected  joint.  It  is 
generally  of  a  pale  straw  color,  grayish,  or  lilac,  and  often  adheres  very 
intimately  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  articulation,  being  spread  out  in 
the  form  of  an  adventitious  membrane.    I  do  not  know  that  vessels 
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have  ever  beea  traced  into  this  substance,  bat  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  organization  is  fully  established. 

2.  Suppuration  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  very  apt  to  take  place 
lA  scrofulous  persons,  in  whom  the  matter  is  generally  of  a  thick,  flaky 
character,  like  that  of  a  psoas  abscess.  In  most  cases,  the  pus  is  re- 
markably viscid  and  ropy,  from  the  admixture  of  synovial  fluid :  not 
nnfrequently  it  is  of  a  dark  grumous  appearance,  and  more  or  less 
offensive.  When  the  accumulation  is  small,  it  may  be  absorbed,  but 
more  commonly  it  works  its  way  out  through  the  joint  by  ulceration, 
and  destroys  the  patient  by  constitutional  irritation. 

3.  The  synovial  membranes  are  liable  to  ulceration.  This  occurs 
particularly  where  they  are  reflected  over  the  peripheral  portions  of 
the  joints.  The  edges  of  the  erosions  are  always  very  thin,  and  their 
size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  ten  cent  piece.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  in 
these  cases,  whether  the  ulceration  begins  in  the  membrane  itself,  in 
the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage. 
However  this  may  be,  the  latter  of  these  textures  is  always,  sooner  or 
later,  involved  in  the  process,  and  in  this  way  small  superficial  abra- 
nons  are  often  converted  into  deep  cavities. 

4.  In  chronic  synovitis^  in  which  the  vascularity  is  much  less  than  in 
the  acute,  the  membrane  often  presents  a  remarkably  dull,  mottled 
appearance.  Its  substance  is  sometimes  very  much  thickened,  either 
hj  an  effusion  of  sero-albuminous  matter  into  its  molecular  texture, 
or^by  the  formation  of  adventitious  membranes;  and  not  nnfrequently, 
eq)ecially  in  cases  of  long  standing,  it  is  converted  into  a  soft  pulpy 
mass,  of  a  light  brownish  color,  intersected  by  numerous  whitish 
shreds.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  synovial  membrane  is  covered  with 
multitudes  of  small  pendulous  excrescences,  not  unlike  warts,  melon- 
seeds,  or  the  epiploic  appendages  of  the  large  intestine. 

In  chronic  inflammation  the  fluid  which  is  thrown  out  is  either  thin 
md  glairy,  sero-oleaginous,  or  puriform ;  rarely  purulent.    The  quan- 
tity varies  from  one  to  five  ounces,  and  in  some  rare  cases  it  has  been 
known  to  amount  to  more  than  a  quart.    This  aflection,  which  is  dis 
tinguished  by  the  term  "  dropsy,"  is  rarely  attended  with  much  pain. 

6,  The  movable  joints  are  liable  to  the  formation  otjiiro-cartilaginous 
Queoua  concretions,  similar  to  those  occasionally  found  in  the  peritoneal 
ind  pleuritic  cavities.    In  their  size  they  vary  from  a  mustard-seed  to 
that  of  a  small  bean ;  but  they  may  acquire  the  volume  of  a  marble, 
in  almond,  and  even  the  patella.    Their  number  also  varies.     Com- 
monly there  is  only  one;  occasionally,  however,  there  are  three  or 
four,  and  cases  are  mentioned  where  there  were  as  many  as  eighteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  sixty.    Generally  of  an  oval  shape,  they 
are  sometimes  lenticular,  spherical,  or  angular,  concave  on  one  side, 
and  convex  on  the  other.    They  have  a  whitish  pearly  appearance, 
are  perfectly  smooth  and  even  polished,  and  consist  either  of  a  single 
mass,  or  of  several  lobules,  connected  together  by  dense  gristly  matter. 
They  may  be  tough  and  striated,  like  the  ligamentous  tissue,  or  hard, 
like  bone;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  are  distinctly  fibrocartilagi- 
nous.    When  very. ancient,  they  have  usually  a  bony  nucleus  at  the 
centre.   These  bodies  arc  invested  by  a  reflection  of  the  synovial  mem- 
18 
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brane,  beneath  which  they  are  developed,  and  to  which  they  are  orim- 
nally  attached  by  a  slender  pedicle,  which  is  ultimately  ruptured  by  the 
friction  of  the  articular  Hurfaces  between  which  they  are  situated.  The 
joints  moat  liable  to  them  are  the  ginglymoid,  particalarly  the  kaec^ 
elbow,  and  teinporo-maxi!lary. 

The  annexed  cut,  Fig.  79,  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  theye  bodies.  It  was  taken  from  a  collection  of  thirty-eight  osseoni 
concretions  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  John  T.  Berry,  of  UnioD- 
town,  Kentucky,  having  been  removed  by  him  from  the  knee-joiut  of 
a  colored  man  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  of  age.  They  are  ctf  i 
whitish  color,  rough  on  the  surface,  of  various  configuration,  and  from 
the  volume  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg.  The  sac  in  which  thej 
were  inclosed  extended  from  the  superior  border  of  the  patella  to  tu 

i 'unction  of  the  lower  with  the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh,  covering 
lalf  of  its  entire  surface.  The  next  cut,  Fig.  80,  exhibits  these  bodiei 
as  they  lie  in  the  joint  attached  to  the  synovial  membrane. 

Fig.  8P. 


6.  The  diarthrodial  joints  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  gouty  con- 
cretions, which,  from  their  color  and  softness,  have  received  the  aaaft 
of  chalk  stones.  They  are  composed  of  urate  of  soda,  a  peculiar  hxg 
matter,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  minute  quantity « 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  In  an  old  man,  whom  I  examined  some  yean 
ago,  I  found  these  concretions  in  nearly  all  the  principal  joints  of  tbs 
body,  in  small  amorphous  masses,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  of  a  solV 
unctuous  consistence.  Sometimes  they  are  perfectly  smooth  and  round; 
more  commonly,  however,  they  are  rough  and  irregular,  grooved  or 
nodulated.  In  most  cases  they  are  smuTl,  though  they  have  been  ob- 
served of  the  size  of  an  egg.  These  bodies  are  almost  always  con- 
nected with  a  gouty  diathesis. 
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SECTION  III. 

LIGAMENTS. 

The  diseases  of  the  ligaments  are  few  and  infrequent,  owing,  no 
oobt,  to  their  very  imperfect  vascular  and  nervous  endowments.  The 
i06t  important  morbid  changes  are  inflammation,  atrophy,  gouty  con- 
fetions,  and  lardaceous  degeneration. 

When  a  ligament  is  cut,  it  readily  unites  by  adhesive  inflammation, 
le  process  being  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  resto- 
ition  of  a  fractured  bone.  The  vessels  of  the  part,  becoming  enlarged, 
irow  out  lymph,  which  forms  a  capsule  around  the  divided  extremities, 
nd  thus  keeps  them  in  contact.  The  same  kind  of  matter  is  after- 
nrds  effused  between  the  ends  of  the  ligament ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
Ins  becomes  organized,  and  assumes  the  properties  of  the  original 
exture,  the  outer  capsule,  just  referred  to,  is  diminished,  until  at  length 
t  IS  whoUv  absorbed,  leaving  merely  a  slight  cicatrice. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  some  writers  whether  ligaments  are 
naceptible  of  inflammation.  That  they  are  occasionally  the  primary 
seat  of  this  disease,  cannot  be  denied;  that  they  become  often  affected 
leoondarily,  is  equally  certain.  Dissection  has  fully  established  the 
litter  point;  and,  as  respects  the  former,  its  existence  is  daily  witnessed 
ifi  gouty  and  syphilitic  disorders  of  the  joints.  When  laboring  under 
inflammation,  the  ligaments  generally  give  rise  to  the  most  severe 
nfEbring,  aggravated  during  the  night,  and  leading  to  great  constitu- 
kbnal  irritation.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  sprains,  which  are  always 
imoQg  the  most  painful  accidents.  The  physical  properties  of  these 
textures  do  not  seem  to  be  much  altered  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
inflammation:  they  retain  their  white  argentine  aspect,  and  here  and 
there  may  be  discovered  a  straggling  capillary.  Subsequently,  they 
tKoome  more  vascular,  and  their  substance  is  infiltrated  with  serous,. 
iDmminous,  or  sero-sanguinolent  fluid.  If  the  disease  continaes  its 
n?ages^  the  ligament  breaks  down  into  a  soft,  lardaceous  mass,  con- 
Hiaiog  white  silvery  shreds,  but  no  trace  of  vessels.  No  pus  is  secreted 
luring  these  changes;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  fluid  is  ever 
l^odted  by  this  species  of  tissue,  however  much  it  may  be  inflamed. 

Ajtnphy  of  the  ligaments  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
Ui  aneunsmal  tumor,  or  other  morbid  growth;  but  more  commonly 
oriies  through  disease  of  the  surrounding  textures.  When  the  mus- 
dee  of  the  shoulder  or  hip  are  paralyzed,  the  capsular  ligaments  of 
iiOBe  joints  are  not  unfrequently  so  much  attenuated  and  relaxed  as 
to  allow  the  bones  to  slip  out  of  their  sockets,  and  this  occasionally  in 
I  ?ery  short  period.  Similar  phenomena  are  sometimes  witnessed  in 
he  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and 
bomb.  In  these  situations,  indeed,  spontaneous  dislocations,  from 
trophy  of  the  ligaments,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
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Calcareous  concretions,  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  are  d6 
posited  within  the  synovial  sacs,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  ligamenfti 
When  this  matter  is  very  abundant,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  penons  of  t 
gouty  diathesis,  it  has  a  tendency  to  fret  and  irritate  the  ligamentfl^ 
and  to  render  them  highly  sensitive,  and  liable  to  hypertrophy. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OSSEOUS   SYSTEM. 

I.  Bones. — Dueaiies. — ^Reparation. — Inflammation . — Sopparation. — Ulewation.  Oaagft.^ 
Softening. — RacbitiB. —  Fragility. — HTpertrophy. — Atrophy. — Hydatids. — AB«aiiiB^-43v> 
cinoma. — ^Melanosia. — Tabercle. — ^11.  Periosteum. — ^Ita  Fibroui  Stmetore  Uftble  to  fht  aai 
kind  of  Diseaws  as  tbe  Fibrous  Membranes  generally.  —  Hypertrophy. — OiiiflaatioB.— Ii 
seldom,  if  ever,  affected  by  the  Heterologous  Formations. — ^IH.  MtduUary  Mwmhrmm^ 
Diseases  few,  bat  important. 

SECTION    I. 

BONES. 

The  most  important  diseases  of  the  bones  are  the  following:  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  ulceration,  gangrene,  softening,  firagility,  hype^ 
trophy,  atrophy,  hydatids,  aneurism,  carcinoma,  melanosis,  and  tubercle. 

1.  Repair  after  Fracture. — The  restoration  after  fracture  is  efibcted 
by  adhesive  inflammation,  analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  the 
soft  parts.  The  changes  which  attend  it,  and  which  are  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  pathological  inquiry,  may  be 
referred  to  four  stages,  each  of  which  will  require  separate  nofcioe.  In 
the  first  stage,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  about  five  daye^  the 
efforts  of  nature  are  altogether  of  a  preparatory  character,  being  limited 
to  the  absorption  of  the  blood  which  was  poured  out  at  the  moment  of 
the  accident.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  or  even  before,  inflamma* 
tion  sets  in;  that  is,  the  soft  structures  around  the  fracture  become  hot 
and  vascular,  their  vessels  enlarged  and  deeply  injected,  and  their  oeDs 
infiltrated  with  thick,  viscid  lymph.  The  same  substance  ia  eflbaed 
between  and  around  the  broken  ends,  as  well  as  within  the  meduUiry 
canal,  and  in  this  manner  all  the  injured  parts  are  temporarily  glneii 
together.  This  substance,  which  is  of  a  light  pink  color,  and  of  a  soft) 
gelatinous  consistence,  is  what  is  named  callus,  the  real  nature  of  whioh 
was  a  source  of  so  many  disputes  among  the  ancient  pathologisto. 
As  the  restorative  process  advances,  bony  matter  is  graduaUy  deposited 
upon  the  surface  of  the  medullary  membrane,  until,  at  length,  a  dense, 
solid  plug  is  formed,  which  fills  up  the  internal  canal,  and  holds  the 
fragments  together.  Whilst  these  changes  are  going  on  in  the  interior, 
the  matter  which  has  been  effused  upon  the  surface  of  the  broken 
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peoes  also  experiences  important  alterations.  At  first,  as  was  before 
Vtimated,  it  is  perfectly  soft  and  gelatinous ;  bat  by  degrees  it  be- 
eomes  firm  and  elastic,  like  cartilage,  and  finally  assumes  all  the  pro- 
wrties  of  real  bone.  This  substance  is  termed  the  provisional  callus. 
It  completely  encases  the  fragments,  adhering  firmly  to  their  outer 
rorface.  The  quantity  of  callus  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  injury ;  and  hence  it  is  usually  greater  in  an  oblique  or 
comminuted  fracture  than  in  one  that  is  transverse. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  broken  bone  itself  becomes  sensibly  changed ; 
the  lymph  which  was  effused  between  the  fragments,  and  which  until 
now  experienced  little  alteration,  acquires  consistence  and  firmness ; 
nomerous  vessels  are  developed  iii  it,  and  communicate  with  those  of 
the  surrounding  structures;  and  at  length,  ossification  being   com- 
pleted, the  two  ends  of  the  broken  bone  are  firmly  reunited.    The 
period  required  to  effect  these  changes,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
^fi  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  plan  of  treatment,  and  the 
Bitiure  and  seat  of  the  fracture ;  in  general,  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
IT  be  said  to  elapse  between  their  commencement  and  completion. 
In  the  fourth  and  last  stage,  embracing  a  period  of  several  months, 
the  provisional  callus  is  gradually  absorbed,  the  soft  parts  resume  their 
natural  state,  the  prominence  formed  by  the  new  bone  diminishes,  and 
the  internal  osseous  plug  is  wrought  into  cells  and  cavities,  by  which 
the  medullary  canal  is  at  last  completely  re-established. 

Thus  it  appears,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  process  by 
whicb  a  broken  bone  is  reunited  is  truly  analogous  to  that  which 
nature  adopts  in  restoring  wounds  of  the  soft  parts.  The  only  differ- 
ence seems  to  consist  in  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  surrounding 
puts,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  provisional  callus.  But,  in  order  to 
lender  this  process  effectual,  it  is  necessary  that  the  broken  bone 
ahould  be  kept  at  rest,  that  it  should  be  provided  with  a  due  amount 
of  animal  matter,  and  that  the  vascular  connection  between  it  and  the 
tcyaoent  structures  should  not  be  too  much  interrupted.  If  these 
ttmditions  be  absent,  the  restoration  will  be  imperfect,  or  a  false  joint 
will  be  formed.  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  the  patella, 
and  the  olecranon,  rarely  unite  by  osseous  matter,  but  in  almost  all 
ernes  through  the  medium  of  a  white,  fibro-ligamentous  substance. 
The  causes  of  this  imperfect  reproduction  consist  chiefly  in  a  defect 
of  periosteum,  in  inefficient  nutrition,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  the 
mrgeon  experiences  in  maintaining  the  fragments  in  proper  apposition. 
That  the  union  of  internal  parts  greatly  depends  upon  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  surrounding  textures,  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
abandantly  verified  by  observation;  and  that  false  joints  are  often 
produced  by  bad  and  injudicious  management  is  equally  true.  In 
the  examples,  then,  before  us,  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  are  the 
principal,  if  not  the  sole  agents,  which  interfere  with  the  restorative 
process.  In  the  case  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  influence  of 
the  periosteum  in  the  production  of  osseous  matter  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  if  the  fracture  be  seated  partly  without  and 
partly  within  the  capsular  ligament,  the  former  will  unite  by  bone,  the 
iBXter  by  fibrous  matter. 
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When  a.fahe  joint  is  thus  formed,  the  ends  of  the  brokea  bone 
gradually  rounded  o^  and  converted  into  a  smooth,  secreting  snr&e^ 
which  furnishes  a  thin,  oily  fluid,  not  unlike  synovia.  The  surroand- 
ing  cellular  substance  is  at  the  same  time  condensed ;  and  in  Ail 
manner  it  is,  at  length,  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  capBolu 
ligament. 

The  newly-formed  bone  varies  considerably  in  its  properties  acooid- 
ing  to  the  period  at  which  it  is  examined.  In  recent  cases  it  alwaji 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  animal  matter,  and  is  therefore  compsn- 
tively  soU;  subsequently,  however,  it  is  saturated  with  earthy  sah^ 
and  increases  greatly  in  density.  In  a  fractured  humerus,  one  hundnd 
and  twenty-eight  dayij  after  the  injury,  Dr.  Davy  found  the  companion 
composition  of  the  shaft  and  callus  to  be  as  follows: — 

Sfaaft.  CUlH. 

ADimnl  mstter 38.60  ii.t 

Earthy  snlla G1.40  61.3 

From  a  specimen  where  the  fractare'had  occurred  long  before deith, 
and  where  the  new  structures  approached  the  density  of  ivoiy,  Ik 
Claubry  obtained  the  subjoined  results : — 

OrlftnU  Bom.  CUIbl 

Animia  matter 5e.2&4  43.79S 

Carbonato  of  lime 3.84S  9.TS5 

Phosphate  of  lime 38.075  44.8M 

riiospbate  of  mngneBfR 1.012  U26 

The  new  matter  is  sometimes  remarkably  exuberant,  aa  in  Fig.  81, 
Fig.  81.  Kg.  82. 
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Mumsn  in  the  possession  of  my  friend,  Professor  Cobb.  The 
rhicb  was  oblique,  and  seated  jnst  below  tbe  middle  of  the 
IP,  had  evidently  occurred  several  years  before  death.  The 
ixceedingly  porous  in  its  structure,  very  brittle,  and  eleven 
circumference  at  the  widest  part,  by  sis  inches  in  length, 
jpper  extremity  are  detached  two  processee,  which  ovenap 
or  fragment,  and  must  have  considerably  impeded  the  action 
Bcles  of  the  limb. 

ire  completely  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone  are  maintained  in 
e  more  readily  and  perfectly,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
be  reunited.  Osseous  reparation,  however,  is  not  impossible 
1  the  separation  is  unusually  great.  Fig.  82  is  the  humerus 
ly,  whicn  had  been  broken  near  the  middle.  The  union  is 
•  dense  osseous  matter,  much  stronger  than  the  original  tex- 
mgh  the  distance  between  the  fragments  is  nearly  one  inch, 
men  is  in  my  private  collection. 

ttr  after  Amputalion. — The  changes  which  are  wrought  in  the 
of  a  bone  after  amputation  are  not 
iterest.    The  edges  are  gradually 
'ff  by  the  action  of  the  atsorbents, 
latter  is  deposited  by  which  the  end 

over,  and  the  medullary  canal,  as 
mnetically  sealed.  Fig.  83,  from  a 
ia  my  cabinet,  affords  a  good  illus- 

thesQ  appearances.  The  bones, 
three  inches  and  a  half  below  the 
connected  by  a  narrow  ledge  of 

a  kind  of  exostosis,  and  coated 
t  osseous  plate.  In  some  instances 
a  stump  is  remarkably  atrophied 
ed  in  size,  probably  from  the  con- 
rare  of  the  artificial  leg. 
mmalion, —  Osteitis   was  formerly 

o  be  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  there    ta^^tilD""rna"'i' T'cimeBi' 
to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not    mj  MUanion. 
inent  malady ,but  that  it  is  present, 

<rm  or  other,  in  almost  every  affection  of  the  osseous  tissue, 
rimary  or  secondary.  The  bones  most  commonly  affected  are 
tie  extremities,  especially  the  tibia,  which,  from  its  exposed 
jid  consequent  liability  to  injury,  seems  to  be  particularly 
t.  The  inflammation  may  be  primarily  seated  in  the  osseous 
or  it  may  be  propagated  to  it  from  the  soft  parts :  in  either 
eriosteum  and  medullary  membrane  are  apt,  sooner  or  later, 
implicated  in  the  disorder.  The  malady  is  generally  slow  in 
»,  and  hence  a  considerable  period  often  elapses  before  there 
tpreciable  alterations  of  tissue.  At  first,  the  bone  is  simply 
but,  in  a  short  time,  it  loses  its  density,  becomes  infiltrated 
Mnguinolent  fiuid,  and  assumes  a  bright  reddish  hue,  the 
being  very  numerous,  turgid,  and  distinct.  As  the  disease 
the  osseousfibres  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  widened 
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intervals  are  filled  with  a  soft  gelatinous  substance,  mixed  with  which 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  small  clots  of  blood.  These  changes  are 
generally  attended  by  an  absorption  of  earthy  matter,  which  has  the 
efifect  of  rendering  the  bone  soft  and  spongy,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
causes  an  actual  diminution  of  weight.  This,  however,  is  not  an  in- 
variable phenomenon,  since  cases  occasionally  occur  where  the  phos- 
phate ana  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited  in  inordinate  quantity,  bj 
which  the  osseous  tissue  is  made  preternaturally  brittle.  When  the 
inflammation  is  superficial,  it  usually  extends,  as  was  before  remarked, 
to  the  periosteum,  which  becomes  hot,  red,  and  swollen ;  in  a  word, 
manifests  all  the  signs  of  ordinary  inflammation.  When  the  medul- 
lary membrane  is  implicated,  it  becomes  bloodshot,  and  the  adipose 
matter  is  either  rapidly  absorbed,  or  it  is  transformed  into  a  soft  dif- 
fluent mass,  of  a  light  reddish  color,  and  of  a  peculiarly  offensive 
odor.  When  the  ossific  inflammation  is  fully  established,  the  engoi^ged 
capillary  vessels  refuse  to  receive  injecting  matter,  and  can  be  drained 
of  their  contents  only  after  protracted  maceration.  Osteitis  may  ter- 
minate in  resolution,  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene. 

4.  Suppuration. — Suppuration  of  the  external  substance  of  the  bones 
is  a  very  common  occurrence;  but,  as  it  is  ordinarily  complicated  with 
periostitis,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  structure  is  the  source  of  the 
purulent  secretion.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  in  connection  with 
some  constitutional  taint,  such  as  scrofula,  syphilis,  or  the  protracted 
use  of  mercury;  but  it  may,  and  very  oft;en  does,  exist  as  a  purely  idio- 
pathic disease.  When  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  spongy  textare 
of  the  bones,  the  pus  is  sometimes  contained  in  a  delicate  vascnkr 
cyst,  composed  of  coagulating  lymph.  Several  such  collections  are 
occasionally  found  in  a  single  bone.  Thus,  in  the  upper  extremity  oft 
carious  tibia  I  discovered  three  distinct  abscesses,  the  largest  of  which 
did  not  exceed  a  common  almond,  whilst  the  smallest  was  scarcely  of 
the  size  of  a  pea.  They  were  lined  each  by  a  soft,  vascular  membrane, 
and  the  bony  texture  in  the  neighborhood  was  unnaturally  hard  aod 
white.  The  subject  was  a  female,  forty-five  years  old,  who  finally 
died  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Abscesses  of  this  kind  seldom  attain 
any  considerable  magnitude :  their  contents  are  dark-colored,  thin, 
and  offensive ;  and,  if  seated  near  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  the  mat- 
ter usually  manifests  a  tendency  to  work  its  way  into  the  contigaoos 
joint. 

In  abscess  the  bone  is  sometimes  expanded  into  an  immense  shellt 
capable  of  holding  several  ounces,  and  constituting  what  was  formerly 
called  spina  ventosa.  Fig.  84  represents  this  appearance  in  a  striking 
degree. 

5.  Ulceration, — Ulceration  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  most  generally  met 
with  in  young  persons,  being  rarely  observed  in  the  adult  or  very  aged. 
The  disease,  which  is  usually  known  under  the  name  of  caries^  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  each  being  a  loss  of  substance  through  molecular  disintegra- 
tion. It  is  always  preceded,  as  well  as  accompanied,  by  inflammatory 
action,  and  may  be  owing  either  to  local  injury  or  to  constitutional 
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Fig.  84. 


CRQseB,  aooh  as  syphilis,  Bcmry,  scrofula,  or  deficient  nutrition.  It  msj 
tlao  result  from  tne  pressure  of  aneurismal  tumors,  or  from  the  spread 
(^  malignant  ulcers  m  the  soft  parts. 

Every  part  of  the  OBseoos  system  is  liable  to  cartes ;  but  the  pieces 
raoet  frequently  attacked  are  those  which  form 
the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  petviB,  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus  and  carpus,  the  bones  of  the  spine, 
and  the  beads  of  the  cylindrical  bones  of  the 
extremities,  especially  the  lower. 

Caries  often  goes  on  for  a  considerable  period 
witfaoat  ulceration  of  the  soft  parte;  and,  in 
iDcb  cases,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  difficult.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  is  indicated  by  the  dull  aching 
pain,  the  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  red, 
inflammatory  state  of  the  skin.  After  some 
time,  the  superincumbent  parts  become  loose 
lod  boggy,  and  at  length  one  or  more  aper- 
tores  appear  in  them,  giving  vent  to  a  very 
fetid,  dark-colored,  or  grayish  sanies,  Fig.  85. 
The  bone  which  is  thus  exposed  has  a  foul 
and  eroded  aspect,  its  texture  being  softened, 
and  infiltrated  with  a  thin  brownish  fluid,  mixed 
with  blood,  or  with  a  yellowish,  ropy  sub- 
stance, not  unlike  ill  elaborated  pus.  The 
ulcers  may  occupy  qoite  a  considerable  extent  , 
ofanrfiice;  but,  in  most  cases,  they  are  small,  and  . 
of  a  rounded  or  oval  shape.  Their  edges  are 
steep,  elevated,  or  abrupt,  while  their  bottom 
b  generally  studded  with  small  osseous  points,  which  have  the  effect 
of  making  it  rough  and  irregular.    The  erosions  have  sometimes 
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■  very  great  depth,  and  in  the  broad  bones  it  is  not 
to  see  them  involve  both  tables,  giving  them  thus  a  singularly 
cribriform  appearance.  Occasionally  they  have  a  sinuous  arrange- 
ment, the  affected  surface  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  bark  of 
%  worm-eaten  tree.  The  osseous  texture  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  these  ulcers  is  always  in  a  state  of  inflammation;  and  the 


same  may  be  said  of  tbe  periosteum,  which  is  either  red  and  thick- 
ened,  greatly    iodurated,   or  converted   into   fibro-cartilage.     Cases 
occur,   in    which    tbe   osseous   tissue,   although 
Pig-  80.  slightly  softened,  is  in  reality  very  porous  and 

"^  brittle,  owing  to  an  inordinate  deposition  ofeaitLy 

matter.  This  form  of  tbe  disease,  which  seems  to 
aflect  only  tbe  broad  bones,  is  generally  attended 
with  little  discbarge,  and  bence  the  ancients  were 
in  tbe  habit  of  calling  it  "  dry  caries."  Fig.  8fl 
shows  the  eQects  of  this  disease  as  it  occoniQ 
the  cancellated  structure  of  the  head  of  (be 
humerus,  which  I  exseoted  for  the  relief  of  tbe 
patient. 
The  matter  which  attends  ulceration  of  tlu 
CiriM  of  iiio  bni  of  the  qbscous  tissuc  IS  commouly  of  a  thin,  waleij, 
11™'™!^ J  wUKt'oB."^"  ichorous  nature,  highly  irritating  to  tbe  awt 
parts,  and  of  an  offensive  odor.  It  always  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  earthy  salts,  on  which  account  the  instrumenls 
used  in  dressing  a  soro  of  this  kind  are  usually  stained  black,  espe- 
cially if  made  of  silver,  When  granulations  sprout  up,  as  is  alwtjl 
the  case  when  the  ulcer  manifests  a  disposition  to  heal,  the  matter 
becomes  less  acrid,  more  copious  and  consistent,  assuming,  as  tbe  reca> 
perative  process  advances,  all  the  properties  of  laudable  pufl. 

6,  Gangrene. — Gangrene  may  show  itself  at  anv  period ;  but,  in  tbe 
generality  of  cases,  it  comes  on  between  the  fiftn  and  tbe  twentirib 
year,  seldom  before,  and  still  more  rarely  after.  Tbe  parts  of  the 
osseous  system  most  frequently  affected  are  the  tibia,  clavicle,  inferior 
maxilla,  femur,  ulna,  radius,  and  fibula,  though  no  bone  in  tbe  bodf 
is,  perhaps,  entirely  exempt  from  it. 

Necrosis  may  be  partial  or  complete,  simple  or  compound ;  that  is, 
it  may  affect  merely  a  part  of  a  bone,  or  it  may  pervade  its  whole 
structure;  again,  it  may  be  limited  to  one  bone,  or  it  may  attack  sevenl 
pieces  simultaneously,  or  several  different  parts  of  the  same  bone. 
Tbe  causes  of  the  complaint  are  either  local  or  general,  and  are  not 
essentially  different  from  those  which  lead  to  gangrene  in  the  soft  tex- 
tures. Among  the  local  causes  may  be  enumerated  wounds,  conta- 
sions,  fractures,  and  chemical  irritants;  among  the  internal,  a  scrofu- 
lous or  venereal  taint  of  the  system,  the  long-continued  use  of  meroury, 
and  the  effects  of  protracted  and  debilitating  febrile  diseases.  Eal 
the  most  frequent  source,  perhaps,  of  all  is  exposure  to  cold. 

It  has  been  stated  that  necrosis  is  sometimes  partial,  or,  in  otlier 
words,  limited  to  a  part  of  a  bone.  In  such  cases,  death  usually  arise* 
from  external  causes,  as  a  blow,  contusion,  or  denudation,  and  rarely 
extends  beyond  the  outer  compact  structure.  Exfoliation  is  not  3 
necessary  consequence  of  a  bone  that  is  stripped  of  its  periosteum. 
If  it  be  in  other  respects  healthy,  and  enjoy  a  vigorous  circulation, 
granulations  will  spring  up  and  gradually  repair  tbe  breach.  If  the 
denudation,  however,  be  very  extensive,  even  although  tbe  booe 
should  be  perfectly  sound,  exfoliation  will  bo  very  apt  to  take  place, 
owing  to  the  injury  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  capillary  vessels 
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irt.  The  exposed  part,  supposiDg  that  the  disease  has  been 
d  by  a  removal  of  the  periosteum,  remains  white  and  dry, 
some  time  exfoliates,  or  comes  away  in  thin  scales,  plates,  or 
The  surface  from  which  the  separation  has  been  effected  is 
irith  florid  granulations,  which  by  degrees  assume  the  ossi&c 
ind  thus  finally  replace,  in  part  or  entirely,  the  lost  Bnbstance. 
tliated  bone  is  either  white,  grayish,  or  of  a  light  brownish 
igh,  often  very  porous,  and  so  brittle  as  to  fall  to  pieces  under 
lest  pressure  of  the  finger.    No  vessels  can  be  perceived  in 

0  animal  matter  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  abstracted.  By 
in,  its  dark  color  gradually  disappears;  and  by  immersion  in 
trie  or  muriatic  acid  for  a  few  days,  its  texture  is  completely 
p,  and  converted  into  sofl,  gritty  particles. 

necrosis  pervades  the  whole  thickness  of  a  bone,  as  it  is  apt 
Bn  it  follows  caries,  exposure  to  cold,  smallpox,  or  measles, 
€8  of  separation  is  much  more  complex  and  tedious,  months 
psing  between  the  death  of  the  part  and  its  final  exit  from 
.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  formation  of  a  sort  of 
ihell,  which  is  evidently  designed  to  answer  aa  a  temporary 
)  for  the  old  bone,  at  the  same  time  that  it  serves  to  isolate  it 
sarrounding  parts.    Let  us  inquire  how  this  is  effected;  how 

which  has  so  greatly  sufiered  is  repaired  ? 

bone  acting  as  an  irritant  or  au  extraneous  pig.  87. 

rites  inflammation  in  the  circumjacent  struc- 
ich  become  thickened  and  pour  out  coagu- 
mph,  similar  to  that  which  is  effused  around 
mities  of  a  fracture.  After  some  time,  vary- 
ding  to  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  patient,  this 

1  acquires  the  properties  of  cartilage,  and  this, 
its  turn,  is  finally  replaced  by  osseous  matter, 

in  the  form  of  an  irregular  shell,  from  one 
ines  in  thickness.  In  this  shell  one  or  more 
imetimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten— technically 
oaae,  and  of  a  rounded  or  oval  shape,  are  left, 
jimunicate  with  the  surface  of  the  limb,  and 
channels  through  which  the  dead  bone,  now 
e  sequester,  is  ultimately  expelled.  The  period 
ihis  takes  place  varies  from  six  or  eight  weeks 

twelve  months.  Fig,  87  is  a  rather  common 
equester  of  the  tibia;  the  spongy  structure  is 
destroyed,  and  the  compact  is  remarkably 

firm. 

quester  is  of  the  same  nature  precisely  as  an 

slough  of  the  soft  parts.  It  is  a  dead  effete 
I,  which  must  be  expelled  by  ulcerative  ac- 
I  long  as  it  is  retained  it  produces  more  or 
tion  in  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
ithed  in  thin,  fetid,  sanious  matter,  or  in 
lite,  inodorous  pus.  Its  surface  is  usually  , 
ccavated,  spiculated,  or  honey-combed ;   its   , 
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color  grayish,  brownish,  or  black.  In  the  cylindrical  bones  it  ib 
almost  always  dense  and  dry ;  in  the  short,  porous,  moist^  brittle,  and 
easily  crumbled. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  sequester,  during  its  sojoon 
among  the  living  tissues,  is  more  or  less  diminished  in  size  and  weight 
by  the  agency  of  the  absorbents.  The  -experiments,  however,  of  Mr. 
Gulliver  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  if^ 
indeed,  they  do  not  wholly  disprove  it.  Pieces  of  bone,  carefully 
weighed  before  and  after  exposure,  were  confined  on  suppurating  sur- 
faces, inserted  in  the  medullary  canal,  or  worn  as  setons  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  and  kept  there  for  months,  and  in  one  instance 
for  more  than  a  year,  without  undergoing  the  slightest  alteration  in 
any  respect.  A  paper,  detailing  nineteen  experiments  of  this  kind, 
is  published  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  London  Medioo-Chirurgiad 
Transactions, 

As  soon  as  the  sequester  is  removed,  whether  by  nature  or  art, 
the  temporary  shell  contracts,  and  by  degrees  assumes  the  form  of  the 
old  bone  which  it  is  designed  to  replace.  Whilst  this  change  is  going 
on  externally,  osseous  matter  is  deposited  upon  the  inner  sur&ee  of 
the  shell,  as  well  as  upon  the  extremities  of  the  surviving  portions, 
and  in  this  manner  the  vacant  cavity  is  finally  filled  up,  the  time  re- 
quired being  always  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  eschar.  The 
medullary  canal,  if  there  was  one,  is  seldom  re-established ;  and  the 
new  bone,  although  it  remains  for  a  long  period  highly  vascular,  is  not 
able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  inflammation  so  well  as  the  original 

Are  bones  ever  completely  regenerated  ?  Respecting  this  occur- 
rence various  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  pathologists,  some 
denying,  others  strenuously  contending  for,  the  possibility  of  it.  The 
question,  it  is  obvious,  can  only  be  decided  by  observation ;  and,  if 
this  be  taken  as  our  guide,  few  writers  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
matter  for  themselves.  Here,  as  in  many  other  obscure  points  in 
pathology,  a  candid  appeal  to  facts,  as  they  have  been  recorded  by 
pathologists,  will  do  infinitely  more  than  a  thousand  conjectures.  The 
testimony  of  the  older  writers,  unfortunately,  is  of  little  avail,  as  they 
were  in  the  habit,  too  frequently,  of  distorting  facts  to  suit  their  ovn 
theories.  The  same  objection  lies  against  some  of  the  moderns ;  still 
there  are  many  exceptions,  and  from  these  we  must  draw  our  informa- 
tion. All  parts  of  the  skeleton  do  not  seem  to  be  equally  capable  of 
reproduction.  The  short  and  broad  bones  are  much  more  rarely 
regenerated  than  the  long ;  and  among  the  latter  the  occurrence  has 
been  much  oftener  witnessed  in  the  tibia  than  in  any  other  of  the 
cylindrical  pieces.  Moreau  saw  a  case  of  complete  regeneration  of 
the  clavicle ;  Chopart,  of  the  scapula ;  Fowles,  of  the  ulna;  and  Weide- 
mann,  of  the  lower-jaw.  In  1832,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
an  Irish  lad,  from  whom  Dr.  Cusack,  of  Dublin,  had,  four  years 
previously,  removed  the  left  half  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  on  account 
of  an  osteo-sarcomatous  affection.  In  this  case,  nature  had  made  an 
attempt  at  reproduction,  though  it  was  still  imperfect  at  the  time  I  made 
the  examination,  the  part  being  replaced  by  a  thick,  rounded  piece  of 
cartilage,  sufficiently  strong,  however,  to  subserve  the  ordinary  purposes 


I,  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
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r  mastication.    Not  long  aeo,  a  young  man  showed  me  the  upper 

tlf  or  his  astragalus,  which  had  sloughed  awsy  several  years  before; 

9t  he  had  the  perfect  use  of  his  ankle 

lint,   which  can  only  be  explained 

a  the  groand  of  a  perfect  reproduc- 

on  of  the  necrosed  bone.    At  the 

me  I  saw  him,  the  ulna  of  the  left 

rm  was  io  a  state  of  gangrenous  in- 

unmatioD.    Ko  doubt,  it  seems  to 

w,  csn  therefore  be  entertained,  re- 

MCtiag  the  poHaibility  of  bones  being 

^Derated. 

7.  jSq/fenmo.— Softening  of  the 
Does,  more  frequent  in  the  female 
lan  in  the  mole,  occurs  almost  ex- 
lunvelj  in  adults,  and  has  been 
nown,  in  a  few  instances,  to  in- 
olve  the  whole  skeleton.  Of  this, 
M  case  of  Madame  Supiot,  Fig.  T", 

loyal  Aeademy  of  Paris,  aSoTds  a  memorable  example,  all  her  bones 
eice  so  soft  that  they  could  be  bent  like  was,  and  put  in  almost  any 
oaition.  More  generally,  however,  the  lesion  is  confined  to  parti- 
nlar  bones,  being  especially  apt  to  occur  in  such  as  are  largely  sup- 
lied  with  spongy  matter. 

The  osseous  tisane  in  this  affection  loses  its  firmness  and  consistence, 
eoomes  soft  and  pliant,  and  may  be  easily  out  with  the  knife.  It  is 
r  ft  pale  reddish  color,  often  inclining  to  yellow,  is  specifically  lighter 
lan  the  healthy  structure,  and  is  infiltrated  with  a  turbid,  viscid  serum, 
amovable  by  pressure.  Occasionally,  the  osseous  fibres  are  widely 
gparated  from  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  large  cells,  which  are  filled 
nth  a  bloody-looking,  adipose  substance.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  ' 
one  is  sometimes  remarkably  pliant,  bending  like  semi-concrete  wax. 
toiling  completely  dissolves  it;  and  exposure  to  the  air,  by  abstract- 
igits  moisture,  diminishes  its  weight.  Such  are  the  principal  changes 
bservable  in  the  osseous  tissue.  The  periosteum  over  the  afiected 
art  is  pale  and  extenuated;  the  marrow  is  converted  into  a  reddish, 
Teasy  sanies;  and  the  medullary  membrane  ia  wasted  down  to  a  few 
ott,  cellular  shreds. 

The  softening  generally  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone; 
lat  cases  occur  in  which  the  outer  table  remains  unchanged,  consistiag 
f  a  thin,  brittle  shell.  The  disorder  obviously  consists  either  in  an 
nordtoate  absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  upon  which  the  solidity 
if  the  osseous  structure  depends,  or  in  a  deficient  deposition  of  this 
natter  into  its  meshes.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  bones 
leoome  specifically  lighter  in  this  disease ;  and  Dr.  Bostock  has  as- 
lertained  the  additional  fact  that  they  contain  nearly  eighty  parts  of 
inimaJ  substance  in  the  hundred.  The  experiments  of  this  gentleman 
irere  afterwards  confirmed  by  those  of  Dr.  G.  0.  Itees,  of  London,' 
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who,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  three  diseased  specimens,  taken  from 
the  same  adult  subject,  obtained  the  following  results,  which  he  his 
compared  with  those  furnished  by  healthy  bones: — 


DisonscMl. 

HMathy. 

Fibula      . 
Rib 
Vertebra  . 

r 

Earthn. 

.    32.50 
.     30.00 
.    26.13 

Animal  matter. 
67.50 
70.00 
73.87 

Earths. 
60.02 

57.49 
57.42 

39.98 
42.51 
42.58 

On  examining  this  table,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  diseased  as 
well  as  in  the  sound  state,  the  fibula  contains  more  earthy  matter  tbaa 
the  rib,  and  the  rib  more  than  the  vertebra.  In  health,  the  vertebra 
and  rib  approach  very  nearly  in  their  proportions  of  animal  and  saline 
ingredients,  while  in  softening  a  considerable  diflFerence  exists  between 
them  in  this  respect.  The  causes  of  this  change  are  not  understood. 
Does  it  depend  upon  inflammation?  All  the  phenomena  of  this  affec- 
tion indicate  that  it  does.  If  we  compare  the  anatomical  characters 
of  osteitis  and  softening,  we  shall  see  that  thev  strikingly  resemble 
each  other.  I  do  not,  by  this,  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  that 
softening  is  caused  by  active  inflammation;  all  I  contend  for  is  that 
the  disease  in  question  is  the  result  of  a  slow  chronic  irritation,  leading 
to  lesion  of  nutrition  in  the  osseous  tissue.  It  is  seldom  that  this 
disorder  is  attended  with  any  pain ;  and  this  may  be  r^arded  as  an- 
other argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  depend  upon 
acute  inflammation. 

8.  Rachitis. — Rachitis  dijffers  from  sofl;ening  of  the  bones,  properly  so 
called,  in  two  important  particulars;  first,  it  is  peculiar  to  very  early 
life,  and  secondly,  the  osseous  matter,  instead  of  being  absorbed  as  it 
is  in  the  latter  disease,  is  not  deposited  in  sufficient  quantity  originally. 
In  both  the  result  is  the  same.  The  affection  is  occasionally  congenita, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  takes  place  after  puberty.  Of  3i6 
cases  examined  by  Guerin,*  three  occurred  before  birth,  ninety-eight 
during  the  first  year,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  during  the  second, 
thirty-five  during  the  third  year,  nineteen  during  the  fourth,  ten  daring 
the  fifth  year,  and  five  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth.  Of  these  cases, 
198  were  females,  and  the  remainder,  or  less  than  one-half,  males. 

The  bones  of  rickety  subjects  are  remarkably  soft,  spongy,  see- 
tile,  and  compressible;  of  a  pink,  red,  or  brownish  color,  and  consider- 
ably lighter  than  in  the  natural  state.  They  are  pervaded  by  a  great 
number  of  enlarged  vessels,  and  saturated  with  a  thin,  sanious  fluid, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  which  is  also  effused  upon  their  outer  sur- 
face and  into  the  medullary  canal.  The  walls  of  the  long  bones  are 
rarefied  and  attenuated,  while  those  of  the  fiat  bones  are  more  or  leas 
expanded,  reticulated,  and  elastic.  The  marrow  is  entirely  destitute 
of  its  natural  properties,  and  the  periosteum  is  thickened,  spongy,  and 
deeply  injected.  The  discolored  fluid,  so  abundantly  deposited  at 
this  early  period  of  the  disease,  is  gradually  replaced  by  a  sort  of  gela- 
tiniform  substance,  which  becomes  organized  and  vascular,  and  finally 
adheres  with  great  firmness  to  the  parts  with  which  it  lies  in  contact 

■ 

'  Memoir  on  Rachitis,  translated  bj  Dr.  Colescott,  in  West.  Joam.  Med.  and  Snif*. 
Jan.,  1841. 
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la  the  second  stage,  a  peculiar  spongoid  aobstance 
ireen  the  perioeteam  and  the  outer 
arface  of  the  bones;  it  is  from  two 
>  three  lines,  or  upwards,  in  thick- 
ess,  and  ofWn  presses  so  much  upon 
lie  walls  of  the  compact  tissue  as  to 
>rce  them  in  towards  the  medullary 
anal,  which,  in  consequence,  is  con- 
iderablj  reduced  in  size,  if  not  en- 
irely  obliterated.  Simultaneously 
rith  these  changes  the  bones  are  ren- 
er«d  so  soft  that  they  may  be  easily 
at,  bent,  and  indented  with  the  fin- 


In  the  third  stage — that  of  reso- 
itioQ — the  newly-formed  substance 
oqnires  a  firm,  dense,  compact  tex- 
urSt  and  ia  gradually  identified  with 
be  pre-existing  tissues,  which  at  the 
une  time  regain  their  primitive  bo- 
Aitj.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  this 
latter,  the  bones  are  much  larger 
tian  in  the  natural  state,  and  their 
ontdsteoce,  especially  in  the  adult,  ia 
early  equal  to  that  of  ivory. 

mi.  !■     ■    T     .      -  •  HlerolB.    prom  >  puisnl  >t  Itfl  Bl«!lll»r 

The  cause  of  rickets  is  not  ascer-  Hotptt»i. 

killed.  The  most  ingenious  conjee- 
are  regarding  it  is  that  wbich  ascribes  it  to  a  deficiency  of  phos- 
hate  of  lime,  upon  which,  as  is  well  known,  depends  the  firmness  of 
be  osseous  tissue.  The  probability  is  that  the  fault  resides  both  in 
be  blood  and  in  the  solids.  Its  origin  appears  to  be  occasionally  con- 
lected  with  syphilis,  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  difficult  dentition.  From 
he  circumstance  of  its  being  sometimes  witnessed  in  several  children 
)rthe  same  family,  it  has  by  many  been  considered  as  hereditary.  In 
ihe  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  bones  are  soft,  and  conse- 
qoently  nnable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  to  resist  the 
ic^on  of  the  muscles,  there  is  always  more  or  less  deformity,  which 
i^om,  if  ever,  wholly  disappears  in  after  life. 

9.  Tndurat{im.—The  osseous  tissue,  like  the  soft  parts,  is  subject  to 
indoratton.  The  lesion  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  third  stage  of 
nchitis,  and  is  not  unfrequently  witnessed  in  the  cranial  bones,  in 
exmtoses,  and  in  old  fractures.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but 
is  most  common  in  advanced  age,  and  may  affect,  either  separately  or 
Qnijoiatly,  both  the  spongy  and  the  compact  substance.  The  indu- 
fstion  varies  in  degree  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the  natural  con- 
"Mence  to  a  state  approaching  that  of  ivory.  Hence  the  term  elurna- 
^  is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  It  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
ploeeness  of  the  osseous  tissues,  the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with 
inorganic  matter,  without  any  evident  morbid  condition.  The  affected 
t>otH  may  retain  its  natural  size,  but  in  general  it  is  somewhat  in- 
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creased ;  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  it  is  sensibly  diminislied.  Iti 
weight  is  usually  augmented,  its  form  more  or  less  changed,  and  its 
density  so  great  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  break  or  saw  it  Id 
this  respect  it  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  fragility  of  the  oaaeoua  timaib. 
The  cause  of  this  transformation  is  qnite  nnknown. 

10.  Fragility. — The  bones  are  liable  to  become  pretematurally  brit- 
tle, crumbling  to  pieces  under  the  most  trifling  accidents.  The  diaew^ 
which  is  technically  called  fragility,  is  most  commonly  found  as  an  at 
tendant  on  old  age,  and  is  seldom  restricted  to  any  particular  clan  ol 
bones,  though  the  cylindrical  are  perhaps  the  most  prone  to  it  Th 
cause  of  this  singular  afifection  has  been  a  source  of  much  theoretical  dia 
cussion.  The  best  pathologists,  however,  agree  in  referring  it  to  a  leaoi 
of  nutrition,  produced  by  a  diminution  of  the  number  and  volama  ol 
the  vessels  of  the  osseous  tissue.  The  validity  of  this  opinion  derivai 
great  plausibility  from  a  contemplation  of  the  changes  wnich  the  bona 
undergo  in  the  dififerent  period!s  of  life.  In  childhood,  the  ooaeoBi 
tissue  is  remarkably  flexible  and  pliant,  and  contains  a  large  amoaBl 
of  animal  substance;  in  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  dense,  haid 
calcareous,  and  extremely  liable  to  break,  the  slightest  exertion  (N 
accident  being  often  sufficient  to  cause  this  result.  The  number  o 
fractures  sometimes  produced  in  this  way,  even  in  young  persoiu^  ii 
astonishing.  Devergie  dissected  a  female  who  died  under  svmptomi 
of  fragility,  in  whose  skeleton  he  found  not  less  than  eighty-thrK 
fractures.  Dr.  Gibson'  gives  the  case  of  a  young  man,  nineteen  yean 
of  age,  in  whom  the  bones  of  the  arm,  forearm,  thigh  and  leg,  haff 
all  been  repeatedly  broken,  from  the  most  trivial  causes.  The  davi 
cles  have  suffered  still  more  frequently,  having  been  fractured  eighl 
times.  Fractures  from  this  cause  sometimes  occur  in  the  foetus  in 
the  womb.  Chaussier  has  related  a  remarkable  example  of  this  kind 
in  which  each  of  the  long  bones  presented  one  or  more  of  these  lesiona 
some  of  which  were  recent,  some  were  beginning  to  unite,  and  boom 
were  consolidated.  The  child  survived  its  birth  only  twenty-ibiu 
hours. 

Bones  affected  with  this  disease  are  sometimes  so  completely  aata< 
rated  with  oily  matter  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  preparations;  bat, 
in  general,  they  are  dry  and  brittle,  and  crumble  to  pieces  under  the 
slightest  pressure.  In  the  latter  stages  of  scurvy  and  scrofula,  they 
oflen  become  extremely  fragile ;  and,  if  they  be  boiled,  they  break 
down  into  thin,  irregular  scales,  or  are  almost  entirely  dissolved. 
The  disease  is  rarely  attended  with  pain,  and  the  general  health  is 
usually  remarkably  good.  When  fractures  occur,  they  sometimes 
rapidly  unite;  at  other  times,  however,  restoration  does  not  take 
place,  or  only  afltr  a  very  long  period. 

11.  HypeTtrophy, — Hypertrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue  may  be  par- 
tial or  general ;  that  is,  the  abnormal  growth  may  afifect  either  a  po^ 
tion  or  the  whole  of  a  bone.  The  latter,  however,  is  a  very  raw 
occurrence,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  has  been  imagined. 
Cases,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  the  broad  bones  of  th« 

'  In:5titates  of  Sargerj,  fifth  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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1  present  an  extraordinary  degree  of  development,  being  more 
I  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
aw  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  two  tables  are  ex- 
lely  compact,  the  intermediate  spongy  structure  being  totally  obli- 
ted,  or,  rather,  replaced  by  dense  earthy  matter.  Similar  appear- 
1  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  cylindrical  bones  of  the  extremi- 
In  an  old  femur  in  my  private  collection,  the  medullary  canal  is 
oely  large  enough  to  admit  a  common-sized  quill;  the  whole  shaft 
Bsts  almost  entirely  of  compact  substance,  in  many  places  more 
I  dx  lines  in  thickness.  The  bones  of  the  male  are  always  larger 
more  distinctly  developed  than  those  of  the  female;  and  the  bones 
lenons  who  take  mucn  exercise,  than  those  who  are  indolent,  or 
'Jb  little  exertion.  By  labor,  their  weight  and  dimensions  increase ; 
r  Bpongy  structure  diminishes,  whilst  the  compact  becomes  harder, 
doser  ^ain,  and  acquires  an  almost  rock-like  solidity ;  the  mus- 
r  prominences  are  rendered  more  conspicuous; — in  short,  every- 
g  indicates  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  general  hypertrophy.  When 
I  drcumstanced,  the  osseous  tissue  usually  contains  a  due  proper- 
of  animal  matter ;  and  hence  it  is  always  capable  of  resisting,  in 
Tj  eminent  degree,  the  influence  of  such  agents  as  have  a  tendency 
ijiure  it. 

he  adjoining  cuts  are  excellent  representations  of  general  hyper- 
Fig.  90. 


Oeneral  hypertrophf— intersAl  ttrnctore.    From  a  preparation  in  mj  cabinet. 

)hy  of  the  femur  of  a  man  affected  with  tertiary  syphilis.  Fig.  90 
section  of  the  bone  exhibiting  its  interior  structure,  which  is  very 
8h  condensed  throughout,  except  at  the  superior  extremity,  where 

Fig.  91. 


General  hjpertrophf— external  characters. 

"e  are  still  some  remains  of  the  areolar  tissue ;  the  medullary  canal 
tttirely  obliterated,  and  the  weight  of  the  bone  is  nearly  twice  as 
It  as  in  health.    Fig.  91  shows  the  external  appearance  of  the 
e.    The  drawings  are  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet. 
19 
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The  odjoining  sketch  (Fig.  92)  is  a  specimen  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg  and  loot,  bota  in  tliick- 
Fig-  S"  ness  and  length.     It  is  from  a  dnwing 

by  Mr.  Heimaa,  of  a  preparation  in  the 
collection  of  Professor  Bachanu,  of 
Naahville.  All  the  bonea  are  much 
enlarged,  increased  in  weight,  ud 
anchyloaed  at  the  ankle,  tarsal,  tod 
metatarsal  joints.  The  interosaeoa 
ligament  was  completely  ossified.  The 
foot  and  leg  had  been  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive ulceration,  followed  by  exfdil- 
tion  from  the  hypertrophied  bones. 

When  the  hypertrophy  is  partial,  it 
constitntes  what  is  caUed  an  i 
an  exuberant  growth  of  bony 
similar  in  its  structure  to  the  oasuin 
tissue  in  its  normal  condition.  The 
bones  most  commonly  a^cted  by  tbii 
species  of  hypertrophy  are  the  femonl, 
frontal,  parietal,  and  lower  maxillary, 
the  relative  frequency  of  its  attack  K- 
ing  in  the  order  here  stated.  No  put 
of  the  skeleton,  howeTcr,  la  exempt 
from  it ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  it  hia 
been  known  to  afEect  a  large  namber 
of  pieces  at  the  same  time,  as  if  then 
had  been  an  ezostotic  diathesis.  Gnat 
variety  prevails  in  regard  to  the  size  and  shape  of  these  tumors.  In 
general,  they  look  like  small,  irregular  excrescences,  with  a  raagb, 
scabrous  surface ;  but  sometimes,  especially  when  they  are  seated  on 
the  flat  bones,  tliey  are  of  a  spherical  form,  and  nearly  or  quite  smootL 
In  other  cases,  again,  they  have  a  mammillated  appearance;  or  they 
form  flat  disks,  resting  upon  a  short,  narrow,  pedicle ;  or,  finally,  they 
are  rounded,  nodular,  or  knob-like.  Their  size  seldom  exceeds  a 
small  apple,  orange,  or  potato,  though  examples  are  occasionally  met 
with  where  tbcy  are  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut  or  a  foetal  head.  In  t 
specimen  in  my  private  collection,  the  walls  of  the  left  maxillary  siniu 
are  literally  studded  with  these  growths,  none  of  which  exceeds 
small  grain  of  wheat,  which  they  also  very  much  resemble  in  a^'" 
Fig.  93,  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  conveys  a  good  idea 
exostosis  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Fig.  93. 
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la  tbeir  stroctnre,  exoatosea  present  all  the  varietiea  of  the  natural 
ne  upon  which  they  grow,  being  cwmpoaed  of  a  soft,  spongy  texture, 
dosed  by  a  layer  of  Boli^  compact  matter 
By  may  be  eurrounded  by  a  coat  of  carti  ^'s  ^^ 

[B,  or  hare  all  the  firmneSB  aad  density  of 
yrj,  as  in  Fig.  9i.  In  the  healthy  state,  they 
i  perfectly  insensible;  bnt  they  are  suscepti 
I  of  inSammation,  and  it  ia  probable  that, 
len  laboring  under  this  disease,  they  experi 
OB  those  changes  which  have  obtained  for 
ua  the  names  of  fungous,  medullary,  and 
loeroas,  so  much  in  vogue  among  surgical 
iters. 

These  tumora  are  formed  in  the  same  man 
r  u  the  osseous  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the 
(Heton,  passing  always  through  the  same 
ma  of  ossification.  That  this  ia  the  case, 
U  appear  aafficiently  obvious  if  we  refer  for 
moment  to  the  causes  bv  which  they  are 
Ddaced.  Among  these,  tne  moat  common,  »,"p«inieiiinmjcuiiMiioB. 
rhaps,  are  the  various  kinds  of  external 

deuce,  such,  especially,  as  blows  or  contusions ;  though  many  con- 
id  for  a  Borofalous,  gouty,  or  syphilitic  origin.  Induced  in  any  of 
■e  ways,  there  must  be  local  inflammation,  either  in  the  bone,  or 

the  periosteum,  or  in  both,  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  an  effu- 
PD  of  coagulating  lymph.  This,  after  some  time,  ia  converted  into 
rliUge,  and  this  finally  into  bony  matter. 

Some  exostoses  are  extremely  rapid  in  their  growth,  and  soon  attain 
rery  considerable  magnitude ;  most  commonly,  however,  their  deve- 
pment  ia  gradual,  going  on  for  many  yeara  without  causing  any 
rioaa  inconvenience.  They  are  seldom  attended  with  much  pain; 
deed,  it  ia  only  when  they  are  very  large,  or  when  they  degenerate 
to  cancerous  affections,  that  they  become  a  source  of  local  annoy- 
no  and  constitutional  disturbance.  Youth  seems  to  be  the  period 
iwhich  these  growths  are  most  fVequent,  though  adults  and  old  per- 
ils are  not  exempt  from  them.  An  exostosis  occasionally  separates 
XKitaneously  from  its  connectioua. 

12.  Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  characterized  by  the 
lltial  absorption  of  its  elementary  constituents,  as  is  evinced  by  its 
sfatDeas  and  porosity.  The  lesion  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the 
raeton,  bat  the  long  bones  are  oftener  affected  than  the  short  or  flat. 
4e  hypertrophy,  it  may  be  partial  or  general ;  that  is,  it  may  involve 
D  entire  piece,  or  be  limited  to  a  particular  part  of  it.  Atrophy, 
loreover,  may  be  concentric  or  eccentric.  In  the  former  variety  the 
cne  is  diminished  in  its  diameter;  in  the  latter,  it  retains  its  original 
Va,  bat  is  reduced  in  weight,  and  rarefied  in  its  tissue.  The  causes 
Oiler  the  influence  of  which  it  may  take  place  are,  protracted  prcs- 
ife, chronic  inflammation,  deficient  nervous  influence,  and  insufficient 
ipply  of  arterial  blood. 

0.  That  pressure,  steadily  exerted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
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has  a  tendency  to  produce  atrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue,  is  familiarly 
known  to  pathologists.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  cranial  booea 
in  tumors  of  the  dura  mater;  in  the  sternum  and  dorsal  vertebnein 
aneurism  of  the  aorta;  in  the  ribs  in  cancer  of  the  mammary  ^and. 
In  all  these  instances  the  compact  substance  is  reduced  to  a  thin, 
translucent  plate,  while  the  spongy  texture  is  either  wholly  destroyed, 
or  worn  down  to  a  few  slender  threads.  The  immediate  cause  of  die 
wasting  process  here  is  absorption,  acting  simultaneously  and  eqoally 
upon  the  animal  and  earthy  constituents. 

Absorption  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  great  extent  after 
fracture.  Nor  is  the  process  always  limited  to  the  endsof  the  fragmentB; 
instead  of  this  it  occasionally  affects  nearly  their  whole  length.  Of 
the  latter  occurrence  a  remarkable  case  came  under  my  observatioiL 
last  winter  in  a  man  named  Bowen,  a  provision  merchant  of  Boston, 
aged  53  years.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  received  two  simple  frac- 
tures of  the  right  humerus,  at  an  interval  of  three  months,  one  beinff 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  the  other  an  inch  and  t  half 
higher  up.  The  first  was  repaired  in  the  usual  time,  but  the  second 
refused  to  unite,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  becoming  rounded  oS,  u 

in  the  formation  of  an  artifioal 
Fig.  95.  joint;  the  process  gradually  pro- 

ceeding, the  whole  bone  wai 
finally  absorbed,  nothing  remain- 
ing except  its  condyles  and  a  fit- 
tie  of  its  head.  The  period  oc- 
cupied in  the  absorption  wai 
about  six  years,  the  general 
'  \  ^  v\,  ""^^  health  being  all  the  while  nnim- 

'  j;  ..  \  paired.    The  muscles  of  the  arm 

Absorption  of  the  huiuems.      '''  ^rc  wcU  dcvcloped,  aud,  when 

thrown  into  powerful  action,  are 
capable  of  diminishing  the  interval  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow  to 
the  extent  of  several  inches.  Although  the  man  is  unable  to  perform 
any  of  the  usual  movements  of  the  member,  he  can  readily  raise  a 
weight  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  can  apply  his  hand  to 
various  purposes.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  the  appearance 
of  the  limb  during  the  contraction  of  its  muscles. 

b.  Atrophy  from  chronic  inflammation  appears  to  be  infrequent 
The  best  specimen  of  it  that  I  have  seen  occurred  in  a  colored  wonun, 
who  died  of  pulmonary  phthisis  at  the  age  of  forty.  The  body  was 
much  emaciated,  and  all  the  long  bones  were  remarkably  reduced  in 
weight,  though  they  had  experienced  no  change  in  their  external 
configuration.  The  compact  substance  was  wasted  to  a  mere  shell, 
scarcely  thicker  than  common  wrapping  paper,  and  the  cells  of  the 
spongy  texture  were  increased  many  times  beyond  the  natural  size. 
Tbe  medullary  canal  was  much  enlarged,  and  filled  with  a  greasy, 
reddish  substance,  not  unlike  fresh  adipocire.  These  appearances  are 
well  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  96),  and  aftbrd  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  eccentric  form  of  atrophy. 

Atrophy  is  sometimes  the  result  of  local  injury,  as  a  blow,  wound, 


Fig.  96. 


ethan 
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tumon.     The  wastiDg  in  this  case  may  be  limited  to  the  site  of 

iginal  miBchief,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  entire  bone,  which, 

9r,  is  rare.    In  what  manner  suoh  an  injury 

B,  whether   through   the  agency  of  inflara- 

'  irritatLoD,  or  otherwise,  in  giving  rise  to 

Y,  is  unknown. 

efident  nervous  influence  is  a  frequent  cause 

iph;  both  of  the  osseous  tissue  and  of  the 

kits.     In  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 

■  generally  notable  wasting,  not  only  of  the 

8^  but  also  of  the   long  bones,   which  are 

'  reduced  in  weight,  rarefied  in  their  texture, 

minished   in   size.     Lobstein'  records  a  re- 

ble  case  of  this  description,  referred  to  in  a 

08  chapter.     The  man  died  at  the  age  of  fifly- 

ith  extreme  atrophy  of  the  right  leg,  which 

fld  to  be  consequent  upon  a  fall  received  when 

a  child,  and  by  which  the  great  nerves  of 
lb  were  severely  injured.  All  the  soft  parts 
Koesaively  wasted,  and  the  right  femur  weighed  little  n 
anoes,  while  its  fellow  weighed  nearly  double.  The  nerves  and 
wore  not  perceptibly  changed.  Where  atrophy  is  produced  by 
It  nervous  influence  it  is  generally  concentric;  that  ia,  the  bone 
ibiy  diminished  in  size  without  any  evident  alteration  in  its  ez- 
SOOfiguration. 

he  e£^t  of  a  diminished  supply  of  blood  in  inducing  atrophy  of 
)  Bometimes  very  conspicuous  m  old  frac- 

Id  injuries  of  this  description  there 
B  considerable  wasting  of  the  osseous 
in  consequence  merely  of  the  oblitera- 
tlie  nutritious  artery  by  the  callus.  The 
f  ifl  always  eccentric,  and  is  usually  limited 
lliird,  one  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  affect- 
8,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  original  in- 
r,  more  properly  speaking,  the  quantity 
new  matter,  and  the  extent  of  the  vascu- 
Lteration. 

nally,  there  ia  a  species  of  senile  atrophy. 
Bge,  the  bones  are  rendered  light,  porous, 
it^e;  the  compact  substance  is  reduced  to 
1  parcbment-like  shell,  while  the  areolar 
I  is  remarkably  rarefied  or  expanded;  the 
arprominences  are  diminished  in  size;  the 
matter  is  partially  absorbed ;  and  many 
vessels  are  obliterated.  These  changes 
rhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  neck 
emur,  which,  in  consequence,  often  breaks  iiroph^ofMiiaur , 
M  most  trifling  causes,  and  which,  after         of  iho  iiiLgii-h 

■  TrsiU  d'Anat.  Path.,  t.  i.  p.  90. 


Fig.  97. 
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this  occurrence,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  repaired  by  osseous  matter.  Eg. 
97  is  a  section  of  a  well-marked  specimen  of  this  kind;  the  internal 
structure  is  very  much  rarefied;  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  flattened 
and  expanded,  is  approximated  to  the  shaft,  from  the  partial  absorp- 
tion of  its  neck. 

13.  Acephahcysts. — The  bones  are  occasionally  infested  by  aoepbi- 
locysts.  They  are  of  a  globular  form,  and  vary  considerably  boui  in 
number,  in  size,  and  in  the  appearance  of  their  contents.  There  may 
be  only  two  or  three,  or  they  may  exist  in  much  greater  number.  In 
size  they  range  between  a  hemp-seed  and  a  pullet's  egg.  When 
young,  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  transparent,  and  occupied  by  alight- 
colored,  serous  fluid.  They  arc  liable,  however,  as  they  increase  in 
age,  to  become  indurated,  and  to  have  their  contents  rendered  turbid, 
viscid,  and  albuminous. 

The  portions  of  the  osseous  system  most  subject  to  these  bodies  are, 
the  tibia,  particularly  its  superior  extremity,  the  frontal  bone,  the  iliam, 
the  humerus,  the  spine,  and  femur.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  exist 
simultaneously  in  several  pieces  of  the  skeleton.  They  are  nsoallT 
developed  either  in  the  spongy  structure,  or  in  the  medullary  canal, 
which  they  distend  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  chamber  seven! 
inches  in  diameter.  The  parietes  of  this  cavity  are  generally  very  thin, 
and  liable  to  become  perforated  by  ulcerative  absorption.  The  hyda- 
tids may  be  adherent,  or  they  may  float  about  in  the  serous  contents  of 
the  osseous  cyst. 

Sex  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  particular  influence  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  this  disease.  It  is  most  common  in  adults,  but  has  been 
met  with  in  young  subjects,  and  even  in  children.  Its  causes  hare 
not  been  satisfactorily  investigated;  nor  are  its  symptoms  sachasto 
enable  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  aflections.  One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  these  cysts 
is  their  indestructible  nature,  being  almost  sure,  unless  completely 
destroyed,  to  be  speedily  regenerated. 

14.  Aneurism, — Aneurism  of  the  osseous  tissue  consists  in  an  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  minute  vessels,  and  presents  precisely  the 
same  anatomical  features  as  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the  soft  parts. 
Confined  usually  to  one  bone,  it  may  occur  in  several,  or  even  in  a 
considerable  number.  In  one  case  it  was  discovered  in  the  craniam, 
sternum,  ribs,  vertebra),  and  innominatum  of  the  same  subject  Its 
favorite  seat  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia,  just  below  the  knee. 
It  may  arise  at  various  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in  young 
adults.    The  tumor  varies  in  volume  from  a  pullet's  egg  to  a  cocoa-nnt 

The  disease  always  begins  in  the  cancellated  structure,  which  \a 
converted  into  various  sized  chambers,  filled  with  coagulated  blood, 
disposed  in  concentric  layers,  as  in  old  aneurismal  tumors.  Some  of 
the  cells  occasionally  contain  fluid  blood,  or  blood  partly  fluid  and 
partly  clotted ;  but  this  is  rare.  The  outer  table  of  the  bone  is  ex- 
panded, attenuated,  and  perforated,  or  so  soft,  flexible,  and  elastic  that 
it  may  be  bent  like  cartilage.  In  some  instances,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  remarkably  brittle,  and  may  be  crushed  like  the  shell  of  an  egg. 

e  periosteum  is  thickened  and  indurated ;  but  the  joints  in  the  im- 
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ediate  vicinity  of  the  disease  are  commonly  healthy,  even  when  they 
«  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage.  The  vessels 
hich  ramify  throagh  the  substance  of  the  bone  are  tortuous  and 
rittle,  increased  in  size,  and  open  by  numerous  little  orifices  into  the 
lenrismal  sac  in  the  centre  of  the  diseased  mass. 
The  causes  of  this  lesion  are  involved  in  obscurity.  In  some  in- 
Alices  it  has  been  traced  to  the  effects  of  a  blow  ;  in  others,  to  a  fall 
r  jump  from  a  considerable  height.  Either  of  these  causes,  by  dis- 
orbing  the  vascular  action  of  the  bone,  might  produce  the  disease, 
wasionally  it  is  connected  with  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  and 
len  probably  depends  upon  inflammatory  irritation. 

15.  HcRmatoid  Tumor, — There  is  a  variety  of  tumor,  closely  allied  to 
iftt  jast  described,  which,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  medical  nomen- 
latore,  I  shall  term  hsematoid.  It  is  produced  by  a  deposition  of  blood 
I  the  cancellated  structure,  forming  a  firm,  oval,  and  elastic  tumor, 
Ued  with  dark,  solid  coagula.    The  best  specimen  of  this  disease  that 

have  met  with,  occurred  to  me,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  a  man  aged 
huty-five,  a  portion  of  whose  lower  jaw  I  amputated,  on  account  of 
rhmt  was  supposed  to  be  osteosarcoma.  The  tumor,  about  the  size 
r  a  common  orange,  extended  from  the  canine  tooth  on  the  right 
ide  to  the  middle  grinder  of  the  left,  and  consisted  of  a  mere  osseous 
hell,  without  any  vestige  of  the  cancellated  structure ;  it  was  occupied 
J  three  red,  solid  coagula,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  the 
olnme  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  cavity  was  only  partially  filled  by 
be  clotted  blood,  which  adhered  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony  wall, 
nd  was  evidently  organized.  The  tumor  had  appeared  three  years 
efore  without  any  assignable  cause.  Whence  was  this  blood  derived  ? 
Md  it  proceed  from  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  bone  ?  If 
Oi  the  fact  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  most  careful  examination. 

16.  FibfO'Cartilaginous  Tumor. — The  fibro-cartilaginous  tumor,  the 
'nehandroma  of  recent  writers,  may  be  developed  in  the  cancellated 
itmcture,  or  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  bones,  beneath  the  peri- 
Qiteum.    Its  figure  is  globular;  its  surface  rough,  or  nodulated;  its 
consistence  firm,  dense,  and  elastic ;  its  color  white,  or  grayish.   When 
boiled,  it  yields  a  peculiar  form  of  gelatine,  termed  chondrin.    The 
UuDor  is  essentially  composed  of  a  fibrous  and  a  cartilaginous  sub- 
ttamoe.     The  former   constitutes   the  nidus  in  which  the  latter  is 
dq>06ited,  and  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  oblong  or  rounded  cells, 
from  the  size  of  a  clover-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.    These  cavities  cannot 
g9Derally  be  distinguished  until  the  cartilaginous  element  has  been 
Kraped  away,  or  removed  by  maceration.    The  morbid  mass  is  strik- 
ingly conglomerate,  and  often  attains  a  large  bulk.    When  it  originates,* 
tt  it  commonly  does,  in  the  central  part  of  the  bone,  it  gradually  en- 
croaches upon  the  compact  tissue,  which  it  expands  into  a  thin,  porous 
•fcell,  either  entirely  osseous,  or  partly  osseous  and  partly  cartilaginous. 
Kimlly,  the  attenuated  lamella  gives  way  at  one  or  more  points,  and 
thos  allows  the  morbid  growth  to  protrude  beneath  the  periosteum, 
which  is  itself  often  very  much  altered  in  its  character. 

This  tumor  ordinarily  affects  only  one  bone,  is  not  malignant,  and  is 
piodactive  of  little  inconvenience,  except  from  its  size.    It  is  peculiar 
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to  early  life,  is  often  directly  chargeable  to  external  violence,  maniTnte 
no  tendency  to  degeneration,  not  even  when  of  long  standing,  is  mat 
rally  slow  in  its  progress,  and  occaaionally  appears  siinaltaneoQuy  in 
several  part^  of  the  skeleton.  Every  portion  of  the  osaeons  system  it 
liable  to  it ;  but  the  pieces  moat  frequently  affected  are  the  metacarpal 
bones,  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  the  humerus,  and  the  lower  ja. 
To  the  tumor  now  described,  especially  when  it  is  hard,  fibroos,  and 


Pig.  98. 


interspersed  with  the  debris  of  osseous  matter,  or  red  and  dense,  like 
half-boiled  beef,  or  fresh  pork,  the  unmeaning  title  of  osteo-sarooma  is 
usually  applied  by  surgical  writers. 

17.  Encephaloid. — Encephaloid,  fungus  hsematodes,  or  cerebrifiwiD 
cancer,  generally,  if  not  invariably,  originates  in  the  spongy  structoni 
from  which  it  gradually  extends  to  the  compact  lamella,  and  finallyt" 
the  periosteum.  It  most  commonly  attacks  the  upper  and  lower  ji»i 
and  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  particularly  the  femur,  humenHi 
and  digital  phalanges.  No  portion  of  the  skeleton,  however,  is  ex- 
empt from  it.  The  most  terrific  feature  of  encephaloid  is  its  tendency 
to  recur  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  after  it  has  been  dislodged 
from  its  original  situation.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  hot 
young  persons  are  most  prone  to  it. 

Although  encephaloid  may  occur  as  an  infiltration,  it  most  com- 
monly presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  tumor,  arranged  in  ronnded, 
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lated  masses,  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  the  medullarv 
store  of  the  brain.     Not  unfrequentl;  it  contains  small   cavi- 

filled  with  clotted  blood,  dirty  Iboking  serum,  or  soft,  gelati- 
I,  oily,  sebaceous,  or  melliceroid  matter.  OccasioDally  one  part  of 
nmor  exhibits  the  brain-like  character,  while  another  is  strictly 
latoid,  or  composed  of  a  mixture  of  blood  and  encephaloid.  In 
great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  two  substances  are  pretty 
aately  blended  together.  Vessels,  sometimes  of  considerable 
me,  may  be  seen  ramifying  over  the  surface  of  the  morbid  growth, 

dipping  into  its  interior.  The  outer  table  of  the  bone  is  trana- 
led  into  a  thin,  parchment-like  lamella,  perforated  in  varions 
as,  or  entirely  destroyed  by  absorption.  A  section  of  the  tumor 
Jly  exhibits,  in  addition  to  the  appearances  just  described,  osseous 
neots,  or  pieces  of  fibro-cartilage.  The  superincumbent  integu- 
ts,  traversed  by  large  bluish  veins,  are  at  first  soft  and  glossy ;  but 
ngth,  &om  the  constant  and  inQieasing  pressure,  they  ulcerate,  and 
r  the  fungous  mass  to  protrude. 

HDe  of  the  more  extraordinary  alterations  which  the  osseous 
itore  is  capable  of  undergoing  in  this  disease  are  well  seen  in  the 
ixed  out,  Fig.  100,  from  a  drawing  made  for  mo  by  Mr.  Heiman,  of 

Fig.  100. 


itUIq,  irom  a  specimen  in  the  cabinet  of  Professor  Buchanan  of 
taty.    The  patient  was  a  mulatto  girl,  about  twelve  years  of  age, 

had  labored  for  some  time  under  a  large  lobulated  tumor,  partly 
io  and  partly  inelastic,  sitnated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and 
ided  with  great  dilatation  and  distension  of  the  subcataneous  veins. 
jutation  being  performed,  the  stump  healed  kindly,  and  for  several 
ES  the  girl  did  well ;  but  in  a  few  months  she  began  to  complain  of 

in  her  hip  and  side,  and  she  died  in  less  than  a  year,  apparently 
I  internal  malignant  disease.  A  section  of  the  tumor  displayed  an 
ense  number  of  osseous  spicules,  of  extraordinary  length  and  deli- 
, whose  intervals  were  occupied  partly  by  cartilaginous  and  partly 
elatinons  substance,  with  here  and  there  a  cyst  containing  bloody- 
ing matter. 

).  Sdrrhus. — Scirrhus  of  the  osseous  IJssue  is  singularly  rare.  It 
IB  exclusively  in  old  subjects,  and  is  usually  concomitant  of  the 


^ame  disease  of  the  breast  or  some  other  orgao.  Generally  limited  to 
a  single  bone,  it  may  affect  several  pieces  simnltaDeousIy,  and  always 
begins  in  the  cancellated  structure.  Its  favorite  seat  is  the  femur,  but 
it  may  appear  in  any  part  of  tbe  skeleton,  in  the  short  and  Sat  boaes, 
us  well  as  in  the  long. 

Tbe  heteroclite  matter  is  deposited  nnder  two  varieties  of  form,  tbe 
infiltrated,  and  tbe  tuberoid.  In  the  former  it  is  diifased  through  the 
areolar  tissue,  and  exhibits  the  color  ^nd  consistence  of  fibro-cartikge, 
or  the  rind  of  fresh  pork.  In  the  tuberoid  variety  the  morbid  mast 
is  either  solitary,  or  it  consists  of  several  agglomerated  nodules, 
from  the  volume  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  an  almond.  Occasionallj 
three  or  four  distinct  tumors  are  developed  simultaneously  in  the  same 
lx>ne.  They  are  of  an  irregularly  rounded  or  oval  shape,  dense  and 
firm  in  their  consistence,  and  of  a  greenish,  whitish,  or  yellowish  color. 
Tbe  bone  is  seldom  much  altered  in  its  size  or  external  configuration, 
bat  is  liable  to  be  absorbed,  and  fractured  at  tbe  seat  of  the  disease. 
18.  Ci;;oit/.— Of  colloid  oftheosaeous  tie- 
^g- 101.  sue  very  little  is  known.     It  is  most  fre- 

quently met  with  in  the  diseased  cooditiou 
of  the  bones  denominated  osteo-sarcom 
and  spina- ventosa ;  which  are  often  almost 
wholly  composed  of  cells  and  cavitiei. 
filled  with  jelly-like  matter.  The  question, 
however,  respecting  the  identity  of  these 
affections  can  be  determined  only  bj 
futnre  observation.  A  case  in  which  a 
colloid  tumor  grew  from  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  outside  the  dura  mater, 
„„,,.  .  „^    ,,,  came  under   mv   notice  in  1844,  in  the 

a.  CinlviJ  tumor,    b.  KLhtiio!il1>Liiic.  i-      ■■  i      "^        i         t        .       -.<        ..^      ■ 

■%  orbiur  I'luitf  uf  ihc  rrunui  b.>ne.  medical  Ward  at  the  Louisville  Marine 
From  »r"i'«r«ii"iiinm7e..ii«iLoB,  Hospital.  Thc  patient  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine  years  from  epilepsy,  produced 
by  a  fall  twelve  months  previously.  On  examination.  Dr.  Colescolt 
and  myself  found,  in  tbe  situation  referred  to,  a  lobulated  tumor,  of 
irregular  form,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  which  had  flattened 
the  Varolian  bridge,  and  evidently  induced  the  disease  in  question 
(Fig.  101).  A  section  of  the  morbid  mass  showed  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  several  compartments  communicating  with  each  other,  and 
occupied  by  a  white,  semi-concrete  substance,  in  all  respects  similar  to 
that  of  colloid. 

19.  Afdanosis. — Melanosis  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  exceedingly  rare. 
It  may  appear  in  small  disseminated  masses,  nodules,  or  clusters,  or  in 
the  form  of  infiltration.  It  has  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
skeleton,  but  is  m^t  common  in  tbe  pieces  of  the  extremities,  pa^ 
ticularly  tbe  femur  and  tibia.  Coexisting  generally  with  melanosi* 
in  other  organs,  it  is  situated  either  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
beneath  the  periosteum,  in  thc  medullary  canal,  or  in  the  spongy 
structure,  the  latter  of  which  it  sometimes  dyes  of  a  deep  black  color. 
In  its  progress  and  mode  of  termination  it  closely  resembles  medullary 
sarcoma. 
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20.  Tvbercles. — Tubercles  of  the  bones  are  much  more  common  than 
8  generally  imagined.  The  bones  usually  affected  are  the  vertebrae, 
lie  short  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and  the  articulating  extremities  of 

Fig.  102. 


Talwrcolar  excavation  of  Uie  cuneiform  bone.    From  a  preparation  in  my  collection. 

lie  long  bones.  The  particular  seat  of  tubercles  is  the  spongy  tex* 
are,  though  occasionally  they  are  formed  upon  the  outer  surface  of 
lie  bones,  between  it  and  the  periosteum.  Fig.  102  is  a  good  illus- 
amtion  of  a  tubercular  cavity  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  of  the  left 
bot,  which  I  was  obliged  to  amputate  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
>f  the  disease. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  form  in  which  this  matter  is  deposited. 
bx  one,  perhaps  the  more  common,  the  tubercles  are  encysted,  the 
inclosing  membrane,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  a  fifth  to  half  a 
ine,  being  composed  of  coagulating  lymph,  very  soft  at  first,  but 
spradually  becoming  harder  and  harder,  until  finally,  in  some  cases,  it 
icqnires  the  character  of  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  of  a  dull  grayish  color, 
is  made  up  of  delicate  inelastic  fibres,  crossing  each  other  in  every 
x>nceivable  direction,  and  is  frequently  furnished  with  small  vessels, 
passing  into  it  from  the  surrounding  structure.  The  number  of 
iabercles  is  seldom  very  great ;  their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  pea 
k>  that  of  a  nutmeg;  and  in  most  cases  they  present  a  yellowish, 
^mque  appearance.  When  these  bodies  become  softened,  the  matter 
prill  either  work  its  way  out,  or  pass,  by  a  sort  of  fistulous  route,  into 
I  neighboring  joint,  establishing  thereby  an  analogy  with  pulmonary 
tobercles  opening  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  Sometimes  a  spontaneous 
5ure  takes  place,  the  heterologous  substance  being  absorbed,  and  the 
qrst  contracting  so  as  to  obliterate  its  cavity. 

In  the  second  variety,  the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited  directly  in 
the  cells  of  the  osseous  tissue,  forming  grayish,  semi-transparent, 

Siline  patches,  from  the  one-sixth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
is  infiltration  is  noticed  chiefly  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
in  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  where  it  is  frequently  pervaded  by  nume- 
pons  vessels,  too  delicate  to  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
bony  tissue  immediately  around  is  sometimes  deeply  injected,  but 
leldom  otherwise  diseased.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  the 
Uibercular  deposit,  after  having  existed  for  some  time,  gradually  softens, 
its  vascularity  disappears,  and  the  cells  in  which  it  was  contained  are 
Slled  with  earthy  matter.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case;  for 
aow  and  then  the  ulcerative  process  continues  until  the  bone  is  totally 
lestroyed. 
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PERIOSTEUM. 

The  morbid  relations  of  the  periosteum,  although  not  unlike  those 
of  other  fibrous  textures,  are  too  important  to  be  passed  by  without 
some  notice.  The  most  common  lesion  to  which  this  membrane  is 
liable  is  chronic  inflammation,  followed  bj  thickening,  and  a  deposit 
of  osseous  matter,  generally  upon  the  internal  surface,  but  occasion- 
ally upon  the  external.  Acute  inflammation  is  also  frequently  obflerved, 
and  seldom  exists  without  implicating  the  subjacent  bone. 

Inflammation  arises  either  spontaneously,  from  external  injury,  or 
from  the  operation  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  In  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease,  the  membrane  becomes  reddened,  its  vessels  are  loaded  with 
blood,  and  its  substance  is  sensibly  softened  as  well  as  slightly  thick- 
ened. Its  attachment  to  the  bones  is  also  considerably  diminished,  so 
that  it  can  be  much  more  easily  peeled  off,  and  the  cellular  substaQce 
on  its  external  surface  is  generally  infiltrated  with  sero-albuminoos 
matter.  These  changes  are  frequently  observed  upon  the  fragments 
of  a  broken  bone,  and  in  incised  wounds  of  the  muscles,  involving  the 
periosteum. 

This  disease,  especially  the  acute  form  of  it,  not  unfrequently  passes 
into  siippuratioyi.  This  event  is  more  particularly  apt  to  occur  in 
periostitis  of  the  inferior  extremity,  caused  by  cold  operating  upon  a 
strumous  constitution,  or  by  the  effects  of  mercury,  or  the  action  of 
the  syphilitic  virus.  In  either  case,  the  suppurative  process  is  remark- 
ably tardy,  and  the  pus  is  rarely  of  a  healthy  character,  but  almost 
always  very  thin,  bloody,  and  offensive,  with  flakes  of  curdy  matter. 
As  the  fluid  accumulates,  the  superincumbent  integuments  assume  a 
red,  glossy,  and  swollen  appearance;  the  part  is  excessively  painful; 
fluctuation  takes  place,  and  the  abscess  breaks  at  one  or  more  points, 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  bone  being  frequently  destroyed  by 
ulceration. 

Another  termination  of  acute  inflammation  is  mortification.  When 
this  occurs,  the  normal  appearance  of  the  membrane  is  lost,  being 
changed  to  a  dirty  ash  color,  whilst  its  texture  is  softened,  easily  torn, 
and  bathed  in  a  foul  offensive  fluid,  having  the  characteristic  gan- 
grenous odor.  This  termination,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  can 
never  take  place  without  the  osseous  texture  participating  in  it.  The 
best  examples  of  it  are  witnessed  in  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  jaws,  from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  and  in  that  of  the 
tibia  from  common  necrosis.  The  sloughs,  which  are  always  tough 
and  shreddy,  are  usually  thrown  off  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  tardy  and  imperfect  action  of  the  circumjacent  structures. 

When  the  periosteum  labors  under  chronic  inflammation^  it  is  very 
apt  to  become  thickened  from  the  effusion  of  plastic  lympK    The 
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pertrophj,  for  so  it  may  be  termed,  generally  occurs  in  association 
th  induration,  and  often  involves  a  considerable  extent  of  surface, 
ining  a  diffuse,  incompressible  swelling,  partly  fibrous,  partly  car- 
iginous,  and  partly  osseous.  In  other  cases,  tbe  hypertropny  is  more 
oomsoribed,  and  either  exhibits  the  mixed  structure  just  specified,  or 
ifl  entirely  bony.  These  tumors  are  commonly  of  slow  formation, 
i  they  seldom  acquire  any  great  bulk.  During  the  progress  of  their 
velopment,  they  are  the  seat  of  a  constant,  deep-seated  gnawing  pain, 
lich  is  most  severe  at  night,  when  the  body  becomes  warm  in  bed. 
ler  continuing  for  an  indefinite  period  they  either  remain  stationary, 
they  gradually  disappear  by  absorption,  or  they  excite  suppuration 
the  superimposed  textures. 

[n  old  people,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  membrane  ossified 
on  its  internal  surface,  or  even  through  its  entire  substance.  When 
18  affected,  the  periosteuni  is  of  a  dull  drab  color,  resists  the  knife, 
1  is  with  difficulty  detached  from  the  bone  which  it  covers,  owing 
the  partial  incorporation  of  their  tissues.  When  dried,  it  exhibits 
ry  much  the  appearance  of  an  ossified  artery.  In  the  extremities, 
leoially  in  the  tnighs,  I  have  frequently  seen  considerable  nodules 
bone  spring  from  the  outer  surface  of  this  membrane,  so  as  to  en- 
Itch  more  or  less  upon  the  muscles.  In  their  shape,  they  are,  for 
{  most  part,  ovoidal,  and  in  their  consistence  they  often  equal  the 
brous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Their  color  is  usually  a  few 
ides  lighter  than  that  of  the  osseous  texture  in  the  healthy  state. 
rhe  periosteum  has  been  found  affected,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  with 
lanosis;  and  occasionally,  also,  with  the  tubercular  deposit.  In 
xsinoma  of  the  bones,  the  membrane  is  often  implicated  secondarily, 
t  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  original  seat  of  this  formidable  malady, 
a  number  of  dissections  which  I  have  made  of  encephaloid  disease 
tbe  bones  and  soft  parts,  I  have  found  the  periosteum  entirely  un- 
iched,  not  even  thickened  or  indurated.  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
8  fibrous  lamella  possesses  an  astonishing  self-preserving  power, 
ich  superior  to  what  is  enjoyed  by  most  other  tissues. 
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Of  the  diseases  of  the  medullary  membrane  very  little  is  known, 
jute  inflammation  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  observed  principally  in 
ctures  of  the  long  bones.  The  membrane  in  this  form  of  the  lesion 
lumes  a  reddish  tint,  and  the  secretion  of  fatty  matter  is  not  only 
oporarily  suspended,  but  that  which  existed  prior  to  the  occurrence 
the  accident  is  generally  absorbed.  In  violent  cases,  pus  is  effused, 
i  forms  an  abscess  in  the  interior  of  the  bone.  In  necrosis,  the 
duUary  membrane,  corresponding  with  the  affected  portion  of  bone, 
ea  its  vitality,  and  is  gradually  broken  up  into  a  dark-colored,  oily 
fcrilage,  of  a  fetid  gangrenous  odor. 
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Of  chronic  inflammation  of  this  membrane,  I  recollect  a  beaatifal 
instance  in  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  vrho  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  sloughing  ulcer,  brought  on  apparently  by  in- 
temperance. Both  bones  were  in  a  state  of  necrosis  at  their  middle; 
inferiorly  they  were  greatly  expanded,  but  towards  the  knee  they  were 
of  the  natural  dimensions,  and  contained  a  red,  florid-looking  marrov, 
of  preternatural  hardness.  The  discoloration,  however,  was  not  unir 
form,  but  in  distinct  patches,  varying  in  diameter  from  that  of  a  pet 
to  that  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece. 

The  adipose  tissue  of  the  bones  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  pos- 
sesses certain  modifications  of  structure,  leading  to  correspondiDg 
peculiarities  in  reference  to  its  diseases.  That  tnis  is  the  case  I  tm 
disposed  to  believe  from  the  fact  that  the  medullary  membrane  is  not 
unfrequently  the  seat  of  several  of  the  heterologous  formations,  as  tlie 
scirrhous  and  encephaloid,  which  are  never  developed  in  the  adeps  of 
the  general  system.  Tubercular  matter  is  also  sometimes  deposited 
here;  and  another  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  is  foundea  upon 
the  notable  difference  in  the  products  of  the  two  tissues,  that  of  the 
bones  being  always  of  a  thin,  oily  nature,  and  composed  principally  of 
elaine,  while  the  other  is  semi-concrete,  and  formed  mainly  of  steanna 
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I.    UNOLASSIFIABLE    LESIONS. 

1.  Keloid^  Eihid^  and  Lepoid. — Keloid  is  most  common  on  the  neck, 
shoulder,  and  front  of  the  chest,  where  it  usually  manifests  itself  by* 
small  reddish  point,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  grain  of  barley, 
which  goes  on  increasing  until  it  may  attain  the  diameter  of  an  incb 
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ore.    The  centre  of  the  tumor  is  generally  aomewhat  deprossei}, 
ir&ce  wnnkled,  and  its  margin  radiated,  having  some  resemblance 
3  daws  of  a  crab, 
ice  ita  name.  (Fig.  Kg.  103. 

It  ifi  hard,  re< 
ig,  and  of  a  pale 
or  deep  cherrj- 
jolor.  Ita  iate- 
exbibits  a  graj- 
fibroQS  appear- 
mnch  like  scir- 
of  the  female 
;t^  the  rays  shoot- 
rat  in  different ' 
tiona.  Its  pro- 
.  18  slow,  and  it 
J  Qtceratea,  but 
ilwaya  attended 
great  itching, 
sionally  it  disap- 

1,  leaving  merely  a  white,  firm  cicatrice.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  about  this  tumor  is  ite  disposition  to  return  after  removal, 
tbia  may  happen  repeatedly,  until  the  patient  is  at  length  worn 
>j  bis  suffering. 

le  late  Br.  John  C.  Warren,'  of  Boston,  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to 
ibe  a  peculiar  form  of  skin  tumor,  called  eihid,  from  its  ooil- 
Un)osition.  In  its  early  stages,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
1  elevation,  similar  to  that  from  a  burn,  which  goes  on  gradually 
aaing,  without  pain,  heat,  redness,  or  ulceration,  until  it  acquires 
nt  size,  and  aSecta  the  patient's  health.  In  a  drawing  accom- 
ing  the  account,  the  tumor  has  the  appearance  of  a  triple  coil  of 
ed  intestine,  the  rolls  lying  in  close  contact,  and  being  each  four 
a  long,  ariaing  by  a  narrow  base  from  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
pfttient  was  a  negress,  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  health  was  other- 
disordered.  Soon  after  its  removal,  the  tumor  reappeared  at  ita 
gr  situation:  it  was  again  extirpated;  and,  showing  itself  a  third 
it  apeedily  proved  fatal.  Of  the  anatomy  of  eiloid  nothing  is 
m.  The  morbid  growth  probably  takes  its  rise  in  the  dermis,  but 
lat  particular  part  has  not  been  ascertained. 
poid,  so  called  for  its  bark-like  appearance,  ia  a  rare  affection.  Its 
common  situation  is  the  cranio-factal  region,  generally  the  fore- 
,  cheek,  or  temple.  Its  progress  is  slow,  and  old  age  is  its  favorite 
d  of  attack.  Consisting  in  an  inflammation  of  the  dermis,  it 
s  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  amall,  circumscribed  speck,  of 
ty  color,  which  becomes  covered  with  a  very  rough,  brownish 
,  resembling  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This  falling  off  is  soon  replaced 
notber,  of  the  same  shape  and  color.  Thus  the  disease  is  kept 
or  many  successive  years.    Ulceration  ultimately  seta  in  and  the 

■  Soi^cal  ObserTationa  on  Tumors,  p.  48.     Boston,  1S37- 
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dermis  exhibits  a  red,  glossy  surface,  spicnlar,  pitted,  or  granular, 
which  throws  out  a  thin,  ill-looking  pus.  On  examining  the  affected 
skin,  it  is  found  to  be  almost  of  a  gristly  hardness,  its  internal  sur- 
face bein^  studded  with  a  number  of  small,  whitish,  rounded  bodies, 
connected  together  by  a  dense,  grayish  texture.  Very  little  pain 
attends  this  affection,  and  it  often  continues  for  many  years  before  it 
manifests  any  malignant  tendency. 

2.  Heterologous  Products, — Melanosis  of  the  skin  may  occor  alone  or 
in  union  with  other  morbid  products.  The  most  common  form  in 
which  it  shows  itself  is  in  that  of  small  grains,  of  the  si^  and  color  of 
a  black  currant.  These  little  tumors  are  usually  embedded  in  the 
dermoid  tissue,  and  are  sometimes  quite  numerous,  giving  the  cuta- 
neous surface  a  singularly  tuberculated  aspect :  they  seldom  ulcerate, 
but  when  they  do  they  always  leave  an  unhealthy,  intractable  sore. 
Similar  deposits  almost  always  coexist  in  the  suboutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  and  in  some  of  the  internal  organs. 

E)icq)haloid  has  never  been  remarked  as  a  primarv  disease  of  the 
skin,  although  it  frequently  extends  to  it  from  the  subjacent  textures, 
producing  a  red,  spongy,  tuberculated  sore,  more  or  less  painful,  and 
liable  to  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch. 

The  scirrhous  tumor  of  the  skin  exhibits,  when  cut,  a  grayish,  dense, 
crisp  texture,  intersected  by  numerous  fibrous  filaments,  and  yielding 
a  small  quantity  of  lactescent  fiuid  on  pressure.  In  size,  it  yaries 
between  a  pea  and  a  pigeon's  egg :  it  is  rounded,  conical,  or  pedicu- 
lated,  and  occasionally  rests  upon  a  large  flattened  base.  It  ofkien 
remains  stationary  for  many  years;  but  finally  ulcerates,  and  reappears 
after  extirpation. 

8.  Hijp^trophy, — Hypertrophy  of  the  skin  is  not  uncommon.    Oc — - 
curring  most  frequently  in  old  subjects,  it  is  sometimes  congenital,  and" 
involves  either  the  whole  thickness  of  the  organ,  or  some  of  its  com — 
ponent  layers.    The  integuments  of  the  nose  are  particularly  liabl 
to  enlarge  and  thicken ;  the  lesion  is  also  sufficiently  common  on  th 
neck,  breast,  arm,  and  back,  forming  rough,  pendulous  folds, 
inches  in  length,  which  arc  usually  somewhat  darker  than  the 
in  the   normal  state.     Hypertrophy  constitutes  a  prominent  featu 

in  elephantiasis,  in  burns,  and  in  chronic  ulcers  of  the  inferior  extre 

mity.    The  enlargement,  in  some  instances,  implicates  nearly  the.whol 
cutaneous  surface,  by  which  the  movements  of  the  body  are  impeded^ 
and  the  individual  acquires  a  hideous  aspect. 

The  hypertrophy  may  be  seated  principally  in  the  papillae.     Th^ 
affection  is  sometimes  congenital,  sometimes  accidental,  and  is  m^ 
with  in  various  degrees.     When  it  accompanies  or  follows  bums,  bli 
ters,  and  chronic  eczema,  the  bodies  in  question  often  attain  an 
ordinary  development;  their  volume  is  five  or  six  times  above  tb— - 
natural  standard ;  they  are  of  a  pale  brownish  color ;  and  they  prese 
an  uneven,  mammillated  appearance,  not  unlike  the  pile  of 
plush,  which   is   rendered   particularly  conspicuous  when   they 
plunged  into  warm  water.    The  dermis,  in  these  cases,  is  often  ve 
much  thickened,  as  well  as  indurated,  and  is  covered  with  thin  mic^i> 
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ceotis  scales,  which  are  easily  rubbed  off,  and  are  constantly  repro- 
duced. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis  is  well  displayed  in  certain  affections 
of  the  skin,  as  corns,  warts,  and  bunions,  and,  in  a  more  striking  de- 
gree, in  ichthyosis  and  elephantiasis,  in  which  the  different  cutaneous 
hyers  are  sometimes  of  enormous  thickness. 

Goms  are  hard,  dry,  insensible  callosities,  occurring  mostly  on  the 
literal  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  toes,  especially  the  first  and  last : 
they  are  also  sometimes  seen  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  between  the  fingers, 
tod  on  the  flexor  tendons  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  working  people. 
They  owe  their  origin  usually  to  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  cellular 
liyer  of  the  dermis,  eventuating  in  the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  the  con- 
aeqaent  thickening  and  induration  of  the  cuticle.    The  texture  of  a 
oorn,  especially  when  old,  is  lamellated,  and  almost  always  more  firm 
at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference.     By  cutting  away  its  super- 
ficial layers,  a  sort  of  internal  nucleus  is  exposed,  which  has  a  whitish, 
horny-looking  appearance,  and  often  occupies  a  considerable  porfion  of 
(he  substance  of  the  dermis :  it  is  generally  more  or  less  moist,  and  is 
now  and  then  surrounded  by  a  minute  ecchymosis. 

The  form  of  these  callosities,  although  variable,  is  usually  rounded, 
tad  their  size  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a  five  cent  piece.  Some  corns 
ire  movable,  others  fixed ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  they  have  a  sort 
of  radiating  root,  extending  deeply  into  the  subjacent  cellular  texture. 
Their  remote  cause  is  pressure,  commonly  that  of  a  shoe,  which,  if 
coatinned  for  any  length  of  time,  inflames  the  cutis,  and  renders  it 
excessively  painful.  The  complaint  is  more  frequent  in  females  than 
in  the  other  sex,  and  in  the  rich  than  in  the  laboring  poor. 

A  uklH  is  a  hard,  insensible  excrescence,  of  a  conical  form ;  its  sur- 
face is  hard,  tuberous,  fissured,  and  almost  indolent ;  in  size,  it  seldom 
exceeds  a  common  pea ;  in  color,  it  is  several  shades  darker  than  the 
sarroanding  skin  ;  sometimes  it  is  movable,  sometimes  fixed.  Being 
of  a  radiated  structure,  it  is  composed  of  elongated,  vascular  papillsB, 
encased  in  the  epidermis.  It  is  caused  by  slow,  chronic  irritation,  and 
often  occurs  in  immense  numbers  on  the  hands  and  face  of  young 
persons.  In  the  latter  situation,  warts  are  apt,  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life,  to  take  on  carcinomatous  action,  either  spontaneously, 
or  from  being  frequently  irritated.  In  the  young,  they  often  disap- 
pear spontaneously. 

4.  Horn-like  Excrescences. — The  skin  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  horn-like 
excrescences,  occurring  principally  in  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
sebaceous  follicles  abound,  as  the  face  and  scalp.  In  seventy-one 
CMes  collected  by  Dr.  Villeneuve,  twenty-six  were  seated  on  the  scalp, 
five  on  the  nose,  two  on  the  cheek,  one  on  the  lower  jaw,  four  on  the 
chest,  four  on  the  back,  three  on  the  anus  and  penis,  four  on  the  but- 
tocks, twelve  on  the  thigh,  two  on  the  knee,  two  on  the  ham,  one  on 
the  leg,  and  three  on  the  foot.  They  have  also  been  seen  on  the 
scrotara,  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  the  ear.  Although  the  reverse 
has  been  asserted,  they  appear  with  nearly  equal  frequency  in  both 
sexes,  during  the  period  which  intervenes  between  the  ages  of  forty 
20 
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I'L-  IW.  and  seventy.    I  have  met 

with  them  in   young  chil- 
dren before  the  tenth  year. 
The  aize  whicb  some  of 
these  excrescences  att&in  ii 
surprising.  (Fig.  104.)  There 
is  one  iu  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  is  eleven  inches 
in  length  by  two  and  a  half 
in    circumference.      From 
three  to  six  inches  is  by  no 
means     an     unosnal    size. 
Their  direction  is  generally 
somewhat  spiral,  twisted,  or 
bent ;  and,  in  their  appear- 
ance, they  often   bear  the 
closest  resetnblaace  to  the 
born   of  the   sheep,   being 
marked  by  rough,  circnlar 
rings  with  intervening  de- 
pressions, indicative  of  the 
successive  steps  of  their  de- 
velopment,    in  color,  they 
vary  from  a  dingy  yellow  to 
n  dark  grayish.    They  areof 
a  firm,  cartilaginous  consist- 
ence, more  or  less  flexible 
and  conical  in  tbeir  shape, 
being  large  at  their  origin, 
and  tapering  toward   thdr 
terminal   extremity ;  when 
burned,  they  exhale  a  charac- 
teristic animal  odor.     Now 
anil  llien  tlieir  surface  is  imbricated,  knobbed,  or  covered  with  small, 
pearl-colored  scales.     Internally  they  have  occasion- 
ally  a  lamellated  arrangement,  as  in  Fig.  105.   These 
excrescences  are  generally  connected  with  the  seba- 
ceous follicles,  and  are  often  directly  traceable  to 
chronic  inflammation,  such,  for  example,  aa  is  pro- 
duced by  a  burn,  wound,  or  contusion.     When  firrt 
observed,  they  are  quite  soft,  transparent,  and  invested 
by  a  distinct  cyst,  which,  extending  over  their  base, 
is  gradually  and  insensibly  lost  upon  tbeir  trunk. 
In  a  short  time  they  become  hard,  assume  a  darker 
hue,  and  thus  acquire  the  properties  of  the  horny 
tissue.     Their  growth  is  always  very  slow,  from 
three  to  five  years  elapsing  before  they  attain  any 
"irueinr.?.  Considerable  size.     When  they  drop  oflf  spontane 

ously,  as  they  sometimes  do,  they  invariably  sprout 
out  anew,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  their  predecessors.     The  same 
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ling  happens  when  they  are  extirpated  without  the  precaution  of 
eBtroying  the  matral  cyst.  Several  such  excrescences  are  occasionally 
bserved  in  the  same  individual. 

6.  Oangrene. — The  production  of  gangrene  of  the  external  integu- 
lents  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence.  It  is  observed  in  different 
tnations,  and  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  which  seem  to 
ave  a  preference,  so  to  speak,  for  this  over  other  structures.  Occa- 
onally,  therefore,  it  may  occur  as  an  original  idiopathic  aiSection;  but 
lore  generally  it  is  the  result  of  specific  inflammation,  or  of  inflamma- 
on  depending  upon  external  violence.  Of  the  former,  we  have  an 
umple  in  malignant  pustule,  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  in  com- 
ion  carbuncle.  As  illustrating  the  present  subject,  I  shall  describe 
iftlignant  pustule,  a  disease  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  operation  of 
Kne  septic  agent,  and  which  is  typical  of  this  i'orm  of  gangrene. 

MaUgnant  pustule^  charbori,  or  anthraczon,  although  very  rare  in  this 
>imtry,  is  often  observed  in  certain  parts  of  France,  particularly  in 
orraine,  Burgundy,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  In  the  low  marshy 
istricts  of  these  regions,  the  cattle  are  obliged  to  subsist  upon  bad 
itiated  provender ;  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them  are  seized 
ith  dynamic  fever,  accompanied  with  gangrene  of  the  skin.  In  the 
unmer  season,  indeed,  the  disease  sometimes  prevails  epidemically. 
y  dissecting  animals  that  perish  in  this  way,  or  by  merely  touching 
leir  hides  or  hair,  the  disease  is  readily  propagated  to  the  human 
ilgect.  There  are  numerous  facts,  also,  which  prove  that  malignant 
DStnle  may  be  communicated  by  introducing  the  nand  into  the  rectum, 
igina,  and  throat  of  cattle  affected  with  this  malady;  and  similar 
sralts  are  produced  by  touching  the  blood,  the  secreted  fluids^  and 
le  excrements,  or  by  injecting  the  former  into  the  veins. 

Shepherds,  herdsmen,  tanners,  and  butchers  are  most  subject  to  the 
isease;  and  the  parts  most  liable  to  be  affected  are  such  as  are 
ibitually  uncovered,  as  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  together  with  the 
rma  and  hands,  the  legs  and  feet. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease  may  be  divided  into  three 
ages,  each  of  which  is  marked  by  some  peculiarity,  worthy  of 
mrate  consideration. 

The  time  which  elapses  between  the  inoculation  and  the  develop- 
ant  of  the  disease  varies  from  three  to  eight  days.  It  commences  in 
small  circular  prominence,  the  centre  of  which  soon  degenerates  into 
minute  vesicle,  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  without  heat,  tension,, 
r  redness.  As  this  vesicle  enlarges,  it  assumes  a  brownish  color,  and 
1  being  ruptured,  discharges  a  few  drops  of  a  yellowish  bloody 
ffosity.  At  intervals,  a  good  deal  of  itching  is  experienced,  accom- 
inied  with  a  peculiar  stinging  sensation.  This  period  lasts  from 
renty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the 


The  second  stage,  which  rarely  continues  beyond  a  few  days,  is 
laracterized  by  the  development  of  a  hard,  movable,  circumscribed 
imor,  of  a  yellowish  livid  color,  with  a  rough  granulated  surface. 
his  is  shortly  surrounded  by  a  purple,  glossy-looking  areola,  on  which 
uneroos  phlycten»,  containing  a  reddish  serosity,  are  situated,  which 
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quickly  run  into  each  other.  The  disease,  having  penetrated  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  dermis,  now  invades  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  centre  of  the  little  tumor  presents  all  the  features  of  an  eschar. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  gangrenous  point  rapidly  extends,  and  the 
enlarging  areola  rises  above  the  eschar,  causing  its  centre  to  be  de- 
pressed. The  surrounding  surface  is  tense,  emphysematous,  and  of 
an  erysipelatous  red;  the  acrid  heat  and  stinging  are  succeeded  by  t 
sense  of  weight  and  numbness ;  the  disease  burrows  deeply  into  the 
cellular  texture;  and  the  mortified  skin  is  of  a  blackish  color,  and  a 
firm,  leather- like  consistence.  From  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours 
is  the  usual  duration  of  this  stage,  which  is  commonly  attended  with 
high  constitutional  excitement.  The  size  of  the  slough,  at  this  period, 
varies  from  six  lines  to  several  inches. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  malignant  pustule  observes  this  regularity. 
The  different  stages  often  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  and  indistinct 
succession ;  the  disease  having  proved  fatal  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  its  commencement.  When  it  terminates  favorably,  a  red 
inflammatory  circle  appears,  which  serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  dead  and  living  parts. 

From  experiments  performed  in  1816,  by  M.  Berthfelemy,'  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  near  Paris,  it  appears  that 
the  ichorous  matter  furnished  by  malignant  pustule  retains  for  a  lonff 
time  its  nocuous  properties.  Ilaving  put  some  of  the  fluid  in  a  corked 
vial,  he  preserved  it  for  about  eleven  months,  when  he  inserted  a  por- 
tion of  it  into  the  skin  of  a  stout,  healthy  horse.  The  consequence 
was  a  gangrenous  tumor,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  malignant 
pustule,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  small  quantity  of  virus,  killed 
the  animal  in  three  days. 

In  ordinary  gangrene^  or  in  that  variety  which  arises  from  excessive 
inflammatory  action,  the   color  of  the  skin  changes  from  a  florid 
red  to  a  darker  shade,  acquiring,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
a  purple,  livid,  or  blackish  hue.     Concurrently  with  this  change  of 
color,  the  affected  part  undergoes  a  decided  alteration  of  structure. 
It  feels  soft,  boggy,  and  emphysematous,  and  the  cuticle  is  raised  into 
numerous   phlyctenae,  filled  with   bloody  looking   serosity.     When 
completely  deprived  of  vitality,  the  skin  sometimes  becomes  a  shade 
or  two  lighter,  and  is  detached  in  soft,  grayish,  inelastic  strips,  which 
are  often  bathed  with  a  thin,  ichorous,  and  oflensive  fluid.     "  The  ash 
colored   slough   seems  to   occur  most  frequently  in   skin  which  is 
moister,  and  the  black-colored,  in  skin  which  is  more  dry,  than  com- 
mon." 

There  is  a  species  of  cutaneous  gangrene,  to  which,  from  the  peca- 
liarity  of  its  appearance,  we  may  apply  the  term  white.  It  generally 
comes  on  without  appreciable  cause  or  preliminary  symptoms,  in  irregu- 
lar shaped  patches,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  sloughs 
are  of  a  dead  milky  color,  and  of  a  hard,  dryish  consistence,  yielding 
little  or  no  moisture  on  pressure.  Any  portion  of  the  body  may  ta 
the  seat  of  this  affection ;  but  the  arms,  back,  and  chest  are  the  parts 

*  Dictionnaire  <\e  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  Veterinaire,  t.  iii.  p.  713. 
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Fig.  106. 


at  frequently  implicated.  The  true  nature  of  the  lesion  is  still  in- 
ved  iu  mystery. 

(.  Sebaceous  FollicUs. — The  sebaceous  follicles  are  not  often  diseased, 
hen  inflamed,  they  augment  in  volume,  their  capillaries  are  injected, 
I  they  pour  out  a  preternatural  quantity  of  matter,  which,  in  time, 
ms  an  unctuous,  tenacious  covering,  not  unlilce  a  layer  of  semi -con - 
te  wax.  If  it  be  allowed  to  remain,  this  substance  sometimes  ac- 
ires  the  appearance  of  thick,  imbricated  scales,  of  a  blackish  color, 
ich  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  ichthyosis,  from  which,  however, 
J  differ,  in  being  much  more  easily  detached.  Under  this  accidental 
•ering,  the  skin  is  of  an  unusually  red  color,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
ides  are  either  very  much  enlarged,  or  obstructed  with  hard  seba- 
us  matter.  This  disease,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  youth  and 
■Its,  may  last  for  years,  and  the  secretion  which  attends  it  is  occa- 
oally  of  a  sero-purulent  nature,  especially  in  obstinate  cases. 
Another  effect  which  sometimes  results  from  inflammation  of  the 
ftoeous  follicles,  is  the  formation 
ncystedlumors,  containing  meliceric, 
eromatous,or  steatomatous  matter, 
several  of  these  substances  con- 
led.  The  mouth  of  the  follicles 
ng  obstructed,  and  the  natural 
ration  going  on,  their  cavity  gradu- 
r  expands,  until  the  sac  acquires, 

some  instances,  the  volume  of 
apple,  or  even  of  a  fist.  The 
ietes  of  these  tumors  are  oeca- 
jally  quite  hard  and   thick,  like 

dura  mater;  and  cases  are  ob- 
ved,  though  very  rarely,  in  which 
y  are  ossified,  or  transformed  into 
<o-cartilage.  Externally,  they  are 
gh,  being  connected  to  the  sur- 
inding  parts  by  cellular  tissue;  in- 
aally,  on  the  contrary,  they   are 

lerally      smooth       and       glistening.      uldopentmhuirlWcjMiiidcoDtenU,   From 

atl  sacs  are  sometimes  observed    iprapuniUoiiioniTeoiieciLuo. 
the  interior  of  these  tumors. 

[n  their  shape,  these  tumors  are  for  the  most  part  globular,  and 
iy  are  found  by  far  more  frequently  on  the  face  and  scalp  than 
any  other  situation.  Their  number,  although  usually  small,  may 
very  great.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  I  counted 
leraS.  hundred  on  the  head  and  trunk  alone.  Most  of  them  com- 
ioced  when  he  was  quite  young,  soon  after  bathing  in  cold  water. 
>e  tumors  were  of  the  meliceric  kind,  and  the  largest  were  about 
I  volume  of  a  hen's  egg ;  the  surface  of  many  was  uneven,  and 
ftially  incrusted  with  hard,  sebaceous  matter  of  a  dark  color.  Oo- 
lionaily  they  occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family;  and 
»  and  then  they  display  an  evident  hereditary  tendency,  as  in  a 
le  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  1840.     In  this  instauce,  the 
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disease  existed  upon  tbe  scalp  of  a  young  woman  of  tweDty-Beveo,  and 

upon  that  of  her  father,  a  paternal  aunt,  and  her  paternal  grandmotfaar. 
The  tumors  were,  respectively,  from  four  to  seven  in  number,  and  raried 
in  volume  from  a  marble  to  a  walnut.  Tumors  of  thia  kind  are  usoatlj 
somewhat  movable,  although,  in  this  particular,  much  depends  apoD 
their  age  and  location.  They  are  unattended  with  pain,  have  no  ma- 
lignant disposition,  and  the  skin  covering  them  generally  retains  ill 
natural  character.  Sometimes  the  contents  of  these  tumors  are  tbin, 
,  watery,  and  exceedingly  offensive.  In  other  cases,  short  hairs,  veij 
soft,  and  provided  with  well-formed  roots,  are  found  in  them.  (Fig,  107.) 
The  sebaceous  follicles,  instead  of  secreting 
?^'^'  their  accustomed  humor,  occaaionallj  depodta 

"  "■'^  hard,  calculous  substance.    Meckel*  relates  tbe 

case  of  a  young  lad,  the  skin  of  whose  buttocki 
was  completely  studded  with  small  concretions 
of  this  kind ;  and  similar  bodies  have  been 
repeatedly  found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of 
the  forehead  and  root  of  the  nose.  Their 
chemical  composition  has  not  been  determine!^ 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  consist  mainly  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  agglutinated  by  a  minute  ciuantitf 
of  animal  matter. 

7.  Hemorrhage. — The  skin  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  hemorrhage. 
The  only  form  which  I  shall  describe  is  what  is  called  purpura.  Of 
this,  three  varieties  may  be  recognized,  the  petechial,  simple,  and 
complicated,  or,  as  it  may  be  denominated,  the  hemorrhagic  These 
varieties  are  referable  principally  to  the  extent,  form,  and  situation 
of  the  effused  blood;  and  may  all  occur  simultaneously  or  success- 
ively in  the  same  individual.  No  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  ttus 
disease. 

In  the  petechial  species,  the  blood  is  collected  in  minute  isolated 
points,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle ;  they  are  of  a  circoltr 
shape,  from  the  fourth  of  a  line  to  a  line  in  diameter,  seldom  or  never 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface,  and  usually  of  a  pale  color, 
though  frequently  of  a  deep  red  or  purple.  The  lesion,  general!/ 
concomitant  of  plague,  typhoid  fever,  scurvy,  and  dysentery,  is  almoit 
always  most  conspicuous  on  tbe  chest,  back,  and  inside  of  the  extremi- 
ties. 

In  simple  purpura,  the  parts  principally  affected  are  the  arms  and 
legs,  especially  the  latter.  The  effusions  take  place  slowly  andsoO' 
cessively,  so  that,  while  some  are  fading  and  disappearing,  others  are 
forming  and  increasing.  They  are  at  first  of  a  vivid  red  color;  bnl, 
in  a  few  days,  they  acquire  a  deeper  and  more  livid  hue ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  blood  is  removed  by  absorption,  they  become  greeniib, 
then  yellowish,  and  ultimately  vanish  altogether.  They  are  alsooti 
circular  shape,  but  much  larger  than  in  the  petechial  variety,  bwsg 
from  one  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  and  seated  between  the  cuticle 
and  mucous  network,  or  in  the  dermis  and  cellualr  tissue,  or  in  both 

'  Voigtet's  Hnndbuch  der  Path.  Aastomle,  HaUe,  1804.    Bnt«r  Band,  p.  SS. 
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these  situations  simultaneously.  The  duration  of  the  individual 
blotches  is  from  six  to  ten  days ;  of  the  disease,  from  one  to  twelve 
months. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  preceding  and  the  complicated 
variety  of  purpura,  consist  in  the  eflfusions,  in  the  former,  being  con- 
fined to  the  external  surface ;  whilst,  in  the  latter,  they  not  only  occur 
in  this  situation,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  beneath 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes  of  some  of  the  principal  organs. 
The  blotches  are  likewise  of  a  deeper  color,  larger,  and  less  regular  in 
iheir  shape,  in  many  cases  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ecchy- 
moses  which  follow  a  bruise  or  contusion.  Indeed,  the  slightest  pressure 
is  frequently  sufficient  to  produce  them,  particularly  in  parts  where 
the  skin  is  very  thin  and  the  cellular  tissue  abundant.  When  the 
effusion  is  considerable,  the  cuticle  is  sometimes  elevated  into  small 
bladders,  which,  on  breaking,  give  vent  to  black,  semifluid  blood. 
This  occurrence,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  and,  in  general,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  elevation.  This  variety  of  purpura  usually  begins 
on  the  legs  and  thighs,  whence  it  gradually  extends  over  the  trunk 
and  arms.    The  hands  and  face  almost  always  escape. 

Are  these  efiusions  the  result  of  a  rupture  of  the  vessels,  or  are 
they  caused  simply  by  exhalation?  Of  the  two,  the  latter  suppo- 
sition is,  perhaps,  the  more  correct ;  at  all  events,  we  rarely  find  any 
communication  whatever  between  them  and  the  neighboring  vascular 
branches.  The  subject,  however,  requires  further  investigation ;  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  affection  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  imperfect,  and  does  not  enable  us  to  offer  any  satis- 
factory explanation,  either  of  the  nature  of  its  predisposing  causes, 
the  character  of  the  primary  local  lesion,  or  of  its  complications. 

Besides  the  varieties  now  described,  there  is  another  form  of  hemor- 
rhage, in  which  the  blood  oozes  from  certain  regions  of  the  cutaneous 
surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  sometimes  does  from  the  mucous 
membranes.  The  discharge  is  most  frequent  in  hysterical  girls,  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  usually  vicarious  of  some  similar  natural 
or  morbid  state  in  a  remote  organ,  which  is  almost  always  the  uterus. 
The  skin  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  sort  of  dew,  the  blood  being 
effused  in  minute  globules,  which,  on  being  wiped  away,  are  presently 
followed  by  others.  The  exhalation,  especially  in  females,  is  com- 
monly periodical,  and  shows  itself  simultaneously  or  successively  at 
a  number  of  points,  as  the  face,  chest,  umbilicus,  hand,  and  foot. 

II.     CLASSIFIABLE     LESIONS. 

1.  McanthematoiLs  Diseases. — The  exanthematous  diseases  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less  inflammatory  redness  in 
the  superficial  portion  of  the  dermis,  which  momentarily  disappears 
under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  runs  its  course  in  from  two  to  six 
days,  and  is  always  preceded  and  accompanied  by  constitutional 
symptoms.  The  efflorescence  is  sometimes  circumscribed,  sometimes 
diffuse,  and  occasionally,  as  in  scarlatina,  covers  the  whole  body. 
The  usual  termination  of  these  affections  is  by  resolution  and  desqua- 
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mation.  Several  of  them  are  of  a  contagious  nature,  and  occur  onlj 
once  in  the  same  person.  The  diseases  included  in  this  group  are 
roseohi,  urticaria,  erythema,  rubeola,  scarlatina,  and  erysipelas. 

Roseola  is  characterized  by  rounded,  circumscribed  spots,  closely  ael 
together,  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  from  four  to  six  lines  in  diameter 
These  patclies,  which  disappear  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  an 
almost  always  dependent  upon  gastro-intestinal  derangement,  andai« 
rarely  followed  by  any  appreciable  desquamation.  The  disease  is  no 
contagious;  it  is  commonly  marked  by  febrile  disturbance,  and  ofke 
covers  only  a  part  of  the  body,  as  the  neck,  trunk,  or  extremities.  ] 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  as  well  as  in  both  sexes,  but  is  ma 
frequent  in  women  and  children.  Boseola  seems  to  be  seated  in  tl 
most  superficial  portion  of  the  dermis,  and  to  consist  in  a  transiei 
injection  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  di 
ease,  in  which  the  spots  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  rings,  the  oentn 
of  which  retain  their  normal  color:  two  or  three  such  rings,  of  variab 
breadth,  are  sometimes  situated  the  one  within  the  other. 

Urticaria,  familiarly  called  "nettle-rash,"  is  a  non-contagious  influ 
mation,  the  duration  of  which  varies  from  a  few  days  to  sever 
months.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  prominent  wheals,  of  an  irr^ul] 
shape,  paler  or  redder  than  the  surrounding  skin,  usually  of  short  oot 
tinuance,  and  always  attended  by  a  peculiar  stinging  sensation.  ] 
severe  cases,  the  wheals  are  often  very  large,  hard,  and  deep-seale 
involving  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  with  a  tense,  sore,  and  tnm: 
state  of  the  skin.  The  favorite  situations  of  the  eruption  are  tl 
shoulders,  loins,  forearms,  thighs,  and  knees.  The  disease  frequent! 
changes  its  position,  appearing  at  one  time  here,  and  at  another  ther 
as  to  the  individual  patches,  their  duration  seldom  exceeds  twent 
four  hours.  The  anatomical  characters  of  urticaria  are  imperfed 
understood. 

Erijthtmn  is  an  uninfectious  exantheme,  the  distinguishing  traits 
whicli  are  superficial  blotches,  of  a  deep  florid  color,  lasting  from 
few  days  to  a  fortnight,  irregular  in  their  shape,  and  varying  in  diai 
eter  from  several  lines  to  many  inches;  the  redness  momentarily  di 
appears  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  is  seldom  attendea  wi' 
any  appreciable  swelling.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  female 
and  young,  weakly  persons;  and  the  neck  and  chest,  together  withtl 
superior  extremities,  are  its  most  frequent  situations.  Erythema  0 
casionally  occurs  in  regularly  circumscribed  spots,  of  a  circular  shap 
and  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea;  they  are  slightly  prominent,  of 
bright  florid  color  at  the  commencement,  and  subsequently  of  a  viol 
hue,  especially  at  their  centre.  This  constitutes  the  papular  variel 
of  Willan.  Another  form  is  the  nodose,  in  which  the  patches,  alsoco 
siderably  elevated,  are  of  an  oval  shajx?,  and  from  a  few  lines  to  f 
inch  in  diameter.  In  other  cases,  the  redness  isannulated,  marginal 
or  diffused  over  a  large  extent  of  surface.  In  whatever  form  it  nu 
appear  the  blotches  seldom  suppurate,  nor  are  they  always  follow! 
by  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

Rfhola  is  an  epidemic  malady,  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  youi 
children,  during  the  winter  and  vernal  months.     It  rarely  attacl 
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the  same  person  more  than  once.  The  eruption  appears  about  the 
fourth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  indisposition,  and  is  first 
seen  on  the  forehead,  face,  and  neck,  from  which  it  gradually  spreads 
over  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  consists  of  small  red  pimples,  which  are 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  look  very  much 
like  80  many  flea-bites.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  little  specks 
become  more  prominent;  their  color  is  heightened,  and  their  diame- 
ter expands,  until  at  length,  coalescing  with  each  other,  large  patches 
lie  formed,  of  an  irregular  semilunar  shape,  with  small  intervals  of 
Bound  skin.  A  minute  vesicle  occasionally  appears  at  the  centre  of 
each  spot,  filled  with  a  whitish,  watery  fluid.  The  swelling  of  the 
skin  is  commonly  very  trifling,  and  the  redness,  which  attains  its  acme 
in  about  twenty-four  hours  after  its  first  appearance,  has  commonly  a 
shade  of  purple.  The  eruption  lasts  from  three  to  four  days,  de- 
clining pretty  much  in  the  order  in  which  it  began,  and  is  constantly 
followed  by  a  branny  scurf-like  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis. 

Scarlatina  comes  on  from  three  to  six  days  after  exposure.  Attack- 
ing children  in  preference  to  adults,  it  often  prevails  epidemically, 
epecially  in  winter  and  spring,  and  in  one  form  at  least  is  a  source  of 
immense  mortality.  This  form  is  the  malignant,  so  termed  from  its 
being  attended  with  great  depression  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  from 
being  complicated  with  violent  inflammation  of  the  palate,  tonsils,  and 
pharynx.  The  efflorescence  breaks  out  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  moment  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  first  on  the  face 
and  neck,  then  on  the  trunk,  and  finally  on  the  extremities.  It  con- 
^  sists  of  myriads  of  small  red  points,  so  closely  grouped  together  that 
the  whole  surface  exhibits  a  red  scarlet  hue,  and  feels  rough  to  the 
touch,  as  if  fine  sand  were  strewed  over  it.  The  color  is  generally 
most  intense  in  the  evening,  and  has  been  compared,  not  unaptly,  to  that 
of  a  boiled  lobster ;  it  reaches  its  height  about  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  begins  to  fade  on  the  fifth,  and  disappears  entirely  about  the 
seventh.  With  this  efflorescence  there  is  usually  violent  heat  of  the 
skin,  with  a  sense  of  fulness,  and  more  or  less  itching;  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  mouth  and  tongue,  together  with  the  throat,  are  of  a  deep 
fiery  color,  evidently  from  an  extension  of  the  disease.  Small  vesi- 
cles sometimes  appear  on  the  eruption,  resembling  those  that  are 
^occasionally  noticed  in  rubeola,  and  containing  a  thin  sero-plastic 
fiiid;  they  seldom  continue  longer  than  four  days,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  are  produced  by  some  disorder  of  the  sebaceous 
rolJicles.  Their  number  is  sometimes  immense.  In  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  who  came  under  my  observation  three 
years  ago,  the  whole  body  was  literally  covered  with  them;  they  were 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pin-head,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  filled 
^th  a  thin,  tenacious  fluid,  which  seemed  to  be  gradually  absorbed, 
js  none  of  the  little  vesicles  burst  and  discharged  their  contents.  The 
desquamation,  which  is  generally  lamellar,  begins  about  the  seventh 
^^y,  and  is  accompanied  by  disagreeable  itching. 

The  last  disease  to  be  described,  under  the  present  group,  is 
^jsipelds.  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  this  is  an  ex- 
^mely  common  alBfection ;  it  may  be  idiopathic  or  traumatic,  epidemic 
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or  sporadic;  and  is  supposed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  sometimes 
contagious.  It  spares  no  period  of  life;  for  it  occurs  in  new-born  in- 
fants, in  middle  age,  and  in  decrepitude.  It  is  most  common  id  per- 
sons of  a  deteriorated,  worn-out  constitution,  and  is  usually  preceded, 
as  well  as  accompanied,  by  symptomatic  fever.  Although  erysipelas 
may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body,  the  head,  face,  and  legs  are  oul 
of  all  proportion  its  most  frequent  situations.  Of  this  disease,  there 
are  two  important  varieties,  the  simple  and  the  phlegmonous. 

The  first,  which  has  its  seat  exclusively  in  the  dermoid  tissue,  is 
characterized  by  diffused  redness,  with  slight  swelling,  increased  heit^ 
and  a  tingling,  burning  sensation.  The  discoloration  is  of  a  deep  chenj 
hue,  and  disappears  momentarily  under  pressure.  When  the  inflim- 
mation  runs  very  high,  the  cuticle  is  elevated  into  vesicles,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  hazel-nut,  isolated  or  conglomerated,  and 
containing  a  thin,  straw-colored,  or  bloody  serosity.  The  vesicationi 
usually  appear  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  break  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  and  are  replaced  by  thin,  hard,  yellowish  crusts,  which  sabse- 
quentlv  blacken.  In  milder  cases,  the  disease  subsides  much  sooner: 
the  redness,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  assumes  a  dusky  yellowish 
tinge,  the  swelling  diminishes,  the  skin  becomes  wrinkled,  and  the 
epidermis  is  detached  in  small  bran-like  scales.  Few  or  no  vesicles 
are  observed.  This  variety  is  sometimes  erratic,  that  is,  it  suddenly 
disappears  at  one  point,  and  attacks  another,  leaving  no  other  traces 
than  a  slight  desquamation. 

In  the  phlegmonous  variety,  besides  the  phenomena  above  described, 
there  is  often  great  swelling  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  texture,  with 
infiltration  of  acrid  and  bloody  serosity,  suppuration,  or  sloughing. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  most  frequent  about  the  eyelids  and  the 
legs,  in  old,  intemperate  subjects.  Great  constitutional  disturbance 
usually  attends:  the  affected  part  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  der- 
moid and  cellular  tissues  oflen  slough  in  large  patches,  the  latter  com- 
ing away  in  dark-colored,  dirty-looking  shreds. 

2.  Pustular  Diseases, — Pustules  are  produced  by  inflammation  of 
the  dermoid  textures,  terminating  in  an  effusion  of  matter,  which  ele- 
vates the  cuticle  into  small  circumscribed  tumors.     The  genera  com- 
prehended in  this  order  are  acne,  sycosis,  ecthyma,  porrigo,  impetigt^ 
vaccinia,  variola  and  varicella.    Some  of  these  affections  are  acute^ 
and  others  chronic;  some  are  contagious,  and  others  not;  some  arB 
discrete,  and  others  confluent.    Differing  as  they  do  in  these  particu- 
lars, they  all  resemble  each  other  in  the  fact  of  their  terminating  in  a 
scabby  incrustation,  varying  in  thickness  and  density  in  different  cases, 
and  leaving,  on  dropping  off,  the  surface  to  which  it  adhered,  for  some 
time,  of  a  red  color. 

Acne  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  lasting  from 
several  weeks  to  as  many  years,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small, 
isolated  pustules,  the  most  common  seat  of  which  is  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  trunk,  though  they  are  often  seen  also  on  the  fore- 
head, nose,  chin,  and  temples.  The  limbs  are  seldom  affected  with 
them.  The  disease  is  equally  frequent  in  both  sexes,  and  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  occur  about  the  age  of  puberty.    The  follicles  are  enlarged, 
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their  parietes  are  engorged  with  blood,  and  their  orifices  are  marked 
by  black  points,  giving  the  disorder  its  characteristic  aspect.  Each 
postule  is  encompassed  by  a  red  areola;  matter,  mingled  with  the 
nataral  secretion,  gradually  forms  in  its  interior;  and,  after  a  short 
time,  a  thin  scab  appears,  which,  on  falling  ofi^  exposes  a  florid  and 
slightly  elevated  prominence,  that  gradually  sinks  to  the  level  of  the 
sarrounding  surface.  Small  scars  sometimes  remain;  and,  in  old 
chronic  cases,  the  skin  is  often  quite  hard,  exhibiting  a  rough,  granu- 
lated appearance,  with  varicose  enlargement  of  its  vessels. 

Seated  in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and  closely  allied  to  the  disease 
jost  described,  is  sycosis,  the  mentagra  of  Willan  and  Alibert.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  successive  evolution  of  numerous  sharp- 
pointed  pustules,  scattered  over  the  hairy  scalp,  upper  lip,  chin,  lower 
jaW|-and  side  of  the  face,  occurring  usually  in  adults,  and  preceded  by 
considerable  redness  of  the  affected  part,  with  a  sense  of  heat  and 
tension.  Bed  vesicles  soon  become  visible,  which,  by  the  third  day, 
assame  a  pustular  form,  standing  out  like  circumscribed  elevations, 
the  summits  of  which  grow  white,  and  gradually  fill  with  pale  yellowish 
matter.  The  prominences  subsequently  increase  a  little  in  size,  and, 
when  fully  developed,  are  as  large  as  a  millet-seed.  Between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  day,  each  pustule  bursts,  its  sides  shrink,  and  a  slight 
discharge  takes  place,  which  dries  into  a  brownish  crust,  that  is  feebly 
adherent  to  the  skin,  and  insensibly  lost  in  the  adjacent  epidermis.^ 

When  the  pustules  are  very  numerous,  they  sometimes  coalesce,  and 
the  inflammation  is  then  apt  to  extend  to  the  subjacent  cellular  tex- 
ture, which  is  rendered  hard  and  painful,  and  exhibits  all  the  appear- 
ances of  a  true  phlegmonous  swelling.  The  pustules  themselves  are 
qaite  large:  they  rest  upon  a  red,  tuberculated  base,  often  contain 
bloody  matter,  and  are  covered  with  thick,  dirty-looking  incrustations. 
The  skin  is  sometimes  very  much  altered,  sprouting  out  in  the  form 
of  moist,  vegetating  excrescences.  Arrived  at  this  stage,  the  disease 
is  extremely  intractable,  and  presents  a  most  loathsome  aspect;  the 
hair  falls  out,  and  the  part  is  constantly  bathed  with  a  thin,  sero-san- 
guinolent  fluid,  oflen  excessively  acrid  in  its  character. 

Ecthyma  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  dermoid  texture,  non- 
contagious, and  characterized,  at  its  height,  by  large,  rounded  pustules, 
usually  distinct  from  each  other,  and  resting  upon  a  hard,  florid  base. 
All  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  it;  but  the  regions  most  frequently 
involved  are  the  neck,  chest,  and  shoulders.  The  eruption  generally 
begins  by  small,  reddish  elevations,  which  rapidly  augment  in  size, 
and  become  filled,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  with  sero-purulent 
matter,  the  base,  in  the  mean  time,  extending  in  diameter,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  bright  scarlet  hue.  In  this  state,  the  larger  and  more  mature 
pustules  have  a  conoidal  shape,  are  hard  and  painful  on  pressure,  and 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  small  boils,  their  size  being  between  that 
of  a  lentil  and  a  pea.  A  pseudo-membranous  substance  is  also  fre- 
quently to  be  distinguished  in  their  interior,  particularly  towards  their 
centre. 

*  Raj'er'B  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  p.  481.    Second  edition.    London,  1835. 
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Iq  from  three  to  five  days,  the  contents  of  the  pustales  escape,  u 
concrete  into  thick,  whitish  adherent  scabs,  the  disengagement  of  whid 
occurring  at  indefinite  intervals,  leaves  the  part  of  a  red,  livid  colo 
each  spot  being  from  four  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  and  marked  ati 
centre  by  a  minute,  superficial  cicatrice.  Acute  ecthyma  is  often  f 
companied  by  severe  lancinating  pains,  and  has  only  one  crop  of  pi 
tules;  whereas  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  by  fart 
most  common,  has  always  a  continued  succession  of  them.  Some 
the  pustules  occasionally  terminate  in  ulceration,  producing  ill-a 
ditioncd,  painful  sores,  attended  with  a  sanious  bloody  dischargei  i 
followed  by  thick,  dark-colored  crusts. 

Impetigo  is  a  non-contagious  chronic  disease,  which  is  exceedin] 
prevalent  in  this  country,  in  young  children  during  the  period  of  d 
tition,  especially  in  such  as  are  of  a  scrofulous  habit.  It  is  most  i 
quently  observed  on  the  face  and  legs,  and  next  in  order  on  i 
forehead,  neck,  and  trunk.  In  some  instances — and  these  are  i 
infrequent — the  disease  covers  all  these  parts  simultaneously,  or  g 
dually  travels  from  one  to  the  other.  The  pustules  are  smiJl,  irre( 
larly  circumscribed,  with  only  a  slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  a 
terminate  in  thick,  rough  scabs.  The  disease  is  accompanied  a 
produced  by  inflammation  of  the  part  affected,  which  continues  for 
indefinite  period,  and  causes  considerable  enlargement  of  the  capilli 
vessels,  particularly  of  the  veins.  At  first,  the  eruption  is  vesicnli 
but,  like  that  of  smallpox  and  other  kindred  disorders,  it  becon 
pustular,  the  elevations  being  distended,  in  a  few  days,  with  sero-po: 
lent  matter,  which  is  often  poured  out  in  great  abundance,  and  rapi( 
hardens  into  thick,  semi-transparent,  friable  scabs,  resembling  fin 
ments  of  dried  honey.  Occasionally,  the  incrustations,  instead  of  bei 
of  a  clear  yellowish  color,  are  of  a  light  greenish,  brown,  or  mahogi 
hue.  The  scabs  having  fallen  off,  the  denuded  skin  is  observed  to 
of  a  deep  red  complexion,  slightly  fissured,  abnormally  thick,  tem 
on  pressure,  and  to  exude  a  considerable  quantity  of  sero-pural< 
matter. 

Impetigo  appears  under  two  principal  varieties  of  form — the  sn 
pustules  that  characterize  it  being,  in  the  one,  irregularly  disseminat 
with  healthy  or  more  or  less  inflamed  intervals — in  the  other,  dispof 
in  groups,  generally  of  an  oval  shape,  and  resting  on  a  tumid,  ro 
colored  base.  Each  of  these  varieties  is  acute  or  chronic,  accordi 
as  there  is  only  a  single  crop  of  pustules,  or  a  successive  reproduotii 
Closely  as  this  disease  resembles  ecthyma  in  many  of  its  features, 
can  always  be  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  the  smaller  size  of 
pustules,  their  mode  of  development,  and  the  lighter  color  of  tb 
base. 

The  term  porrigo  is  applied  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ski 
essentially  contagious  in  its  nature,  and  characterized  principally  1 
the  appearance  of  its  scabs,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  ve: 
dry,  thoroughly  adherent,  and  of  a  circular  shape,  with  a  oentn 
cup-like  depression,  and  thick,  prominent,  and  inverted  edges.  Tl 
most  usual  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  scalp,  from  which,  however, 
often  extends  to  the  forehead,  temples,  chin,  eyelids,  and  other  regioi 
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until,  in  some  instances,  it  covers  almost  the  entire  body.  Occurring 
in  both  sexes,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  all  periods  of  life,  it  is 
most  common  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  is  always  of  indefinite 
duration,  lasting  at  one  time  only  a  few  weeks,  at  another  a  number 
of  months,  and,  in  a  third  series  of  cases,  perhaps  several  years. 
Alibert  describes  five  varieties  of  porrigo ;  Willan  not  less  than  six. 
These  divisions  are  certainly  uncalled  for,  as  they  difier  from  each 
other  merely  in  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action,  the  location  of  the 
disease,  and  the  distribution  of  the  pustules.  The  mildest  form  of  the 
eruption  afiects  the  head  and  face  of  infants,  and  is  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  crusta  lactea. 

Porrigo,  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  or  wherever  situated, 
always  commences  in  very  small  pustules,  scarcely  rising  above  the 
sarrounding  surface,  and  covered,  from  the  very  first,  with  a  thin, 
yellowish  crust,  with  a  minute,  central  pit.  Examined  at  this  period, 
the  pustules  are  found  to  contain  a  drop  of  sero-purulent  matter,  which, 
instead  of  escaping,  as  happens  in  most  other  kindred  diseases,  always 
remains,  and  dries  in  their  interior.  The  scab,  manifesting  itself,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  eruption,  goes  on 
increasing  until  it  reaches  the  diameter  of  a  ten  cent  piece ;  its  central 
depression  in  the  mean  time  becomes  remarkably  distinct ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so,  it  acquires  all  the  characters  above  assigned 
to  it.  When  the  pustules  are  confluent,  the  incrustations  often  cohere, 
Md  are  detached  in  large  yellowish  masses,  leaving  the  cuticle  tender, 
red,  elevated,  and  marked  with  deep  lines.  Excessive  itching  gene- 
rally attends  this  disease,  and  the  scabs  are  often  reproduced  in  great 
numbers  and  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  odor  of  the  scabs  is  peculiar.  In  general  it  resembles  that  of 
the  urine  of  the  cat.  When  the  scabs  are  softened  with  emollient 
poultices,  the  smell  changes,  becoming  faint,  sickening,  and  a  good 
deal  like  that  caused  by  boiling  bones  with  their  ligaments.  The 
substance  of  which  they  are  composed  has  been  analyzed  by  Thenard, 
who  found  that  one  hundred  parts  contain  seventy  of  coagulated  albu- 
men, seventeen  of  gelatine,  five  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  eight  of 
water. 

Porrigo  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  seated  in  the  piliferous  follicles, 
•n  opinion  which  seems  so  much  the  more  plausible,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  disease  principally  occurs  in  those  regions  which 
abound  in  these  structures,  and  that  a  hair  frequently  occupies  the 
centre  of  each  pustule.  However  this  may  be,  the  hairs  are  always 
considerably  affected  ;  they  become  dry,  stunted  in  their  growth,  and 
nuiny  of  them  fall  off.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  take  place  in  chronic 
porrigo  of  the  scalp,  the  furfuraceous  variety  of  Bateman,  which  is 
almost  always  attended  with  permanent  baldness.  Occasionally,  the 
piliferous  follicles  remaining,  a  new  crop  of  hairs  is  produced,  which 
^  then  thin,  white,  and  downy. 

Vaccinia^  vulgarly  called  cow-pox,  is  a  contagious  disease,  which  is 
transmitted  by  inoculation  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  which 
is  characterized  by  the  development  of  large,  multilocular,  pearl-colored 
pustules,  surrounded  by  an  erythematous  areola,  and  succeeded  by  a 
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brownish  scab,  which  falls  off  about  the  twenty-fifth  day,  leaving 
pitted  scar.  Three  well-marked  stages  are  to  be  obseryea  in  the  pv 
gress  of  this  affection. 

The  first  stage  commences  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  insertioD 
the  virus,  and  terminates  on  the  ninth.  At  this  time  the  tme  vaod; 
inflammation  first  manifests  itself,  and  the  puncture,  which  antil  w 
resembled  a  mere  scratch,  assumes  a  pale  rose  color ;  it  is  someiri 
conical  in  its  shape,  rises  a  little  above  the  surrounding  sorfaoei  • 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  flea-bite.  By  the  fifth  day,  the  po 
has  augmentea  considerably  in  volume;  it  is  of  an  umbilical  id 
with  a  slight  central  depression,  and  its  cuticular  covering  is  eleya) 
by  a  minute  quantity  of  transparent  fluid  into  a  firm  and  resiati 
pustule.  On  the  sixth  day,  all  these  characters  are  more  distinct,  i 
the  affected  part  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The  vaccine  tumor  is 
creased  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  its  inflamed  surface  has  a  m* 
transparent  and  polished  aspect.  The  pustule,  which  until  now  i 
quite  small,  occupies  a  circle  of  about  a  line  in  diameter ;  its  sorfi 
has  a  radiated,  argentine  appearance;  its  edges  are  smooth  i 
rounded ;  and  its  centre  is  not  only  more  depressed,  but  it  is  ha 
dry,  and  of  a  darkish  color.  From  this  time  on,  the  pustule  gradua 
augments  in  size,  the  margin  becomes  more  prominent,  and  the  cen 
exhibits  a  concave  cup-like  form. 

During  the  second  stage,  that  is,  from  the  ninth  to  the  elevei 
day,  the  pustule  attains  its  most  perfect  development,  being  ab( 
four  lines  in  diameter,  and  projecting  from  one  to  two  lines  abc 
the  surrounding  level.  It  is  encircled  by  a  vivid  red  areola,  ofl 
several  inches  in  extent,  its  margin  becomes  more  full,  and  I 
central  depression  is  either  partially  or  wholly  effaced.  The  erytl 
matous  surface  around  is  the  seat  of  a  great  number  of  minute  vesid 
and  there  is  marked  swelling  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  extei 
ing  generally  to  the  axillary  ganglions,  and  rendering  the  limb  a 
and  painful.  The  virus,  which  is  now  ripe  for  use,  is  still  limpi 
and,  if  the  pustule  be  punctured,  it  will  ooze  out,  drop  by  drop,  ui 
the  little  cells  containing  it  are  emptied.  These  cells,  as  has  be 
ascertained  by  dissection,  are  extremely  small,  as  well  as  numero 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  none  of  them  communicati 
together.  They  are  arranged  in  two  concentric  rows ;  and  the  cen 
of  each  pustule  is  occupied  by  a  minute  quantity  of  yellow,  mud 
pus,  contained  in  a  sort  of  funnel-shaped  receptacle  just  beneath  I 
cup-like  depression  of  the  epidermis. 

On  the  eleventh  day,  the  commencement  of  the  third  stage,  I 
desiccating  process  sets  in.  The  central  depression  assumes  the  i 
pearance  of  a  light  brownish  crust,  the  contained  virus  acquires 
muddy  serous  color  and  a  viscid,  ropy  consistence,  the  areola  gradual 
fades,  the  swelling  decreases,  and  the  epidermis  falls  off  in  small  fi 
furaceous  scales.  By  the  fourteenth  day,  the  pustule  is  great 
diminished  in  size,  the  scab  is  of  a  horny  hardness  and  of  a  yellowi 
complexion,  and  the  areola  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  purple  circle  n 
more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  this  period,  i 
swelling  and  tension  of  the  arm  rapidly  subside,  while  the  vaccine  on 
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iogments  in  density  and  depth  of  color,  and  is  detached  ahout  the 
twenty-fifth  day,  counting  from  the  insertion  of  the  virus.  The  scar 
thus  disdoBed,  is  slightly  depressed,  of  a  circular  shape,  from  three  to 
fire  lines  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pale,  reddish  hue,  exhibiting  a  number 
of  small  honey-combed  pits,  indicative  of  the  number  of  cells  of  the 
Taocine  pustule.  The  cicatrice  becomes  ultimately  whiter  than  the 
8onounding  skin,  and  the  pits  remain  indelible. 

The  fallen  scab  is  of  a  brownish  mahogany  col6r,  hard,  dry,  brittle, 
of  ft  circular  shape,  and  more  solid,  as  well  as  thicker  and  more  opaque, 
in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference.  Its  upper  surface  is  smooth, 
ttmvex,  and  somewhat  polished ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  rough, 
fiittened,  or  slightly  concave.  Albumen  is  its  chief  ingredient.  When 
noent,  it  may  be  cut  into  thin,  grayish  slices,  which  expand  by  macera- 
tion, tarn  white,  and  exhale  a  sickening  animal  odor.  Drying  hardens 
itverymach,  and  trituration  with  water  converts  it  into  a  ropy,  cream- 
like  mixture,  which  is  capable  of  communicating  the  disease.  The 
indoration  of  the  scab  is  much  influenced  by  the  atmosphere.  If  the 
lir  is  excluded,  the  secreted  matter  is  thrown  off  in  small,  soft  pieces, 
without  the  formation,  frequently,  even  of  a  scar. 

Yoriola  is  an  acute  cutaneous  inflammation,  consisting  of  numerous, 
ombilical  pustules,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  fever.  It  is  conta- 
gioQs,  occurring  generally  only  once  in  the  same  person,  and  running 
its  coarse  in  about  twenty-eight  days.  When  the  pustules  are  situated 
some  distance  from  each  other,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  distinct,  and 
conflaent  when  they  are  agglomerated.  It  is  also  divided  into  natural 
snd  inoculated,  according  as  it  arises  spontaneously,  or  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  smallpox  virus.  The  period  which  intervenes 
between  the  infection  and  the  development  of  the  disease  varies  from 
six  to  twenty  days.  The  pustules  not  only  cover  the  skin,  but  fre- 
quently also  the  mucous  surfaces  that  are  directly  continuous  with  it, 
IS  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  pudendal  lips. 

The  eruption,  which  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  general  erythema- 
tons  blush,  usually  takes  place  from  forty-eight  to  eighty  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  the  indisposition,  appearing  first  on  the  face 
ttui  neck,  then  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  arms  and  legs,  and  lastly  on  the 
kinds  and  feet.  This  order  of  invasion,  however,  is  not  constant;  for 
it  not  unfi'equently  happens  that  the  disease  first  manifests  itself  on 
^  trunk,  and  even  on  the  extremities,  before  it  attacks  the  head, 
^though  it  is  on  the  latter  region  that  it  is  always  most  violent.  The 
crnption  begins  in  small,  red,  circular  points,  having  very  much  the 
«^t  of  flea-bites,  and  which,  although  widely  dispersed  originally, 
wipidly  multiply,  and,  in  a  few  days,  complete  their  number,  the 
^^taneous  surface  being,  in  the  mean  time,  hot,  tumid,  and  shining. 
During  the  period  which  intervenes  between  the  efflorescence  and 
tfce  suppuration,  embracing  nearly  one  week,  the  elevations  gradu- 
ally increase,  project  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
•fisume  the  appearance  of  distinct  pustules,  each  of  which  exhibits 
•  Well-marked  central  depression.  As  early  as  the  second  day,  these 
^Jevations  are  already  bounded  by  a  regularly  formed  ring  of  inflam- 
iQation:  their  form  is  umbilical,  and  their  summit  contains  a  drop  of 
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limpid  fluid.  In  this  manner,  the  development  proceeds  until  suppu 
ration  commences,  which  it  usually  does  about  the  sixth  day.  Durin( 
this  period,  constituting  what  is  termed  the  eruptive  stage,  the  pustalei 
have  a  cellular  structure,  being  composed  of  little  compartments,  sepa 
rated  by  thin  partitions  which  converge  to  a  central  point. 

The  suppurative  process  having  commenced,  the  pustules  lose  ibei 
umbilical  shape  and  become  hemispherical;  their  surface  acquires) 
rough,  whitish  aspect;  and  their  contents  continue  to  grow  more  an< 
more  opaque,  being  at  first  of  a  milky  hue,  and  afterwards  of  a  pal* 
straw  color,  with  various  degrees  of  turbidity.  A  small  circular  spec! 
now  generally  appears  in  the  centre  of  each  elevation,  which  gradually 
extends  towards  the  circumference,  until  at  length  the  whole  sapei 
ticies  assumes  the  same  purulent  look.  Whilst  these  changes  an 
taking  place  externally,  the  internal  cellular  structure  gives  way,  thi 
little  compartments  are  broken  up,  and  the  matter  occupies  a  singl 
cyst,  with  dense,  resisting  parietes.  With  proper  care,  this  cyst  cu 
be  readily  lifted  out  of  its  situation :  it  is  of  a  rounded  shape,  froo 
two  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  is  deeply  lodged  in  the  dermis,  pro 
jecting  a  considerable  distance  into  its  substance.  The  suppurativ* 
process  usually  begins  on  the  forehead  and  face,  and  ends  on  the  hand 
and  feet,  where  the  pustules  also  remain  much  longer  before  the; 
break,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  cuticle.  Tli 
intervals  between  the  pustules,  during  this  stage,  are  generally  tumid 
from  the  infiltration  of  sero-albuminous  matter,  and  of  a  florid  red,*ihi 
inflammation  being  of  a  phlegmonous  character;  and  the  patient  ez 
periences  a  sensation  of  tension  and  soreness,  occasionally  amountinj 
to  real  pain. 

About  the  tenth  day,  the  pustules  have  arrived  at  their  full  height 
they  are  filled  with  thick,  yellowish  pus,  and  present  the  appearano 
of  so  many  little  abscesses.  The  desiccating  process  always  begins  oi 
the  face,  whence  it  gradually  extends  to  the  other  regions  of  the  bodj 
occurring  last  on  the  feet  and  hands.  It  is  usually  accompanied  witi 
violent  itching,  and  with  a  peculiar  nauseous  odor,  not  unlike  tha 
exhaled  by  the  rattlesnake.  The  scabs,  falling  off  from  the  tenth  t 
the  fifteenth  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  are  of  a  browc 
ish  color,  lamellated,  dry,  and  of  a  horny  consistence.  The  scars  whia 
are  left  by  their  detachment,  and  which  are  commonly  confined  to  tb 
cranio-facial  region,  are  depressed  at  their  middle,  and  traversed  b 
small  narrow  ridges,  which  often  greatly  disfigure  the  features,  esp^ 
cially  in  the  confluent  variety.  In  regard  to  their  form  the  utmoi 
irregularity  prevails,  some  being  circular,  some  oval,  others  angula 
Their  depth  is  usually  considerable,  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  the 
occupietl  a  goodly  portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  dermis.  These  scjii 
are  at  first  red,  but  soon  change  to  a  dark  purple  color,  which  the 
retain  for  many  weeks;  by  degrees,  however,  they  grow  whiter  aB 
whiter,  but  they  always  remain  more  pale  and  opaque  than  the  rest  * 
the  skin. 

The  skin  of  variolous  subjects  putrefies  much  more  promptly  thu 
the  cutaneous  tissue  in  the  sound  state.  By  artificial  injection,  all  tl 
capillaries  can  be  so  completely  distended  as  to  give  the  affected  pBf 
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a  red  scarlet  hue;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  none  of  the  matter  ever 
linds  its  way  into  the  pustules,  or  even  into  the  dermoid  substance 
immediately  around  them,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  all  the 
vessels  in  this  situation  are  either  obliterated  or  wholly  destroyed,  the 
tissue  itself  being  of  a  deep,  uniform  color,  and  infiltrated  with  blackish 
blood.  If  mercury  be  used,  a  portion  of  it  is  generally  effused  both 
around  and  within  the  pustules;  yet  none  of  it  appears  to  enter  their 
vessels. 

Allied  to  the  disease  just  described  is  varwella,  which,  like  smallpox, 
is  contagious,  and  usually  occurs  only  once  in  the  same  individual,  at- 
tacking children  in  preference  to  adults.  Preceded  by  slight  fever  and 
other  symptoms  of  derangement,  the  eruption  generally  commences  on 
the  body,  though  sometimes  on  the  face  and  limbs,  and  gradually  rises 
into  small,  red,  circular  points,  which,  in  turn,  are  replaced  by  lenticu- 
lar, globular,  or  conical  pustules,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of 
variola.  The  pustules  are  sometimes  discrete,  sometimes  collected 
together;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  red,  rose-colored  areola,  contain  a 
transparent  serous  fluid,  which  in  time  assumes  a  thick  milky  appear- 
ance, are  soft  and  flaccid  to  the  touch,  and  generally  terminate,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day,  with  a  thin,  brownish,  furfuraceous  desqua- 
mation, which  rarely  leaves  any  cicatrice.  The  eruptive  stage  of 
varicella  is  rarely  completed  under  two  or  three  days,  and  hence  the 
disease  is  often  prolonged  to  a  fortnight,  the  parts  on  which  it  first 
broke  out  being  covered  with  scabs,  when  the  pustules  in  other  regions 
have  scarcely  arrived  at  maturity. 

3.  Papular  Diseases, — The  lesions  arranged  in  this  order  are  cha- 
racterized by  hard,  solid  elevations,  usually  of  the  color  of  the  skin, 
to  which  they  impart  a  rough,  uneven  sensation,  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  pruritus,  and  terminating  by  resolution,  desquamation, 
or  slight  ulceration.  Their  progress  is  commonly  slow ;  and  there  is 
no  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface  which  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  them.  The  only  diseases  belonging  to  this  division  are  lichen  and 
prurigo. 

Lichen  is  a  non-contagious  disease,  which  may  appear  on  any  part 
of  the  body,  though  in  most  cases  it  manifests  a  decided  preference 
for  the  neck,  face,  hands,  and  forearms.  It  is  distinguished  by  hard, 
firm  papulae,  generally  of  a  white  color,  sometimes  red,  almost  always 
clustered  together,  and  accompanied  with  considerable  itching,  which 
is  augmented  by  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  liable  to  well  marked  exacer- 
bations. The  elevations  are  seldom  larger  than  millet-seeds;  and, 
although  commonly  aggregated  into  irregular  groups,  yet  occasionally 
they  are  united  into  circular  patches,  or  into  long,  narrow  strips, 
stretched  spirally  around  the  affected  part.  The  accompanying  redness, 
if  there  be  any,  disappears  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  though 
sometimes  not  until  much  later,  and  is  followed  by  a  slight  furfuraceous 
desquamation,  which  may  continue  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months. 
In  violent  cases  the  papillae  occasionally  ulcerate,  and  discharge  a 
thin,  sero  purulent  fluid,  which  gradually  concretes  into  small,  soft, 
yellow  scabs,  somewhat  rough,  and  easily  removable.     At  other  times, 
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again,  the  elevations  become  confluent,  and  are  sarrounded  each  bj  a 
small,  reddish  border. 

In  chronic  lichen,  the  skin  is  harsh,  dry,  and  sometimes  considerablj 
thickened.  Deep  fissures  are  also  frequently  observed,  especially  about 
the  joints,  and  the  cutaneous  functions  seem  to  be  almost  entirdf 
suspended. 

Prurigo^  in  its  essential  characters,  resembles  lichen,  but  differs  from 
it  in  the  greater  size  of  its  papulaa,  the  excessive  itching,  and  the  want 
of  discoloration  of  the  skin.  It  is  always  chronic,  its  duration  vaiy- 
ing  from  one  to  many  months ;  its  most  common  seats  are  the  ned, 
shoulders,  and  pudendal  lips,  where  the  desire  to  relieve  the  pruritus 
by  scratching  is  frequently  irresistible.  The  papula3  are  orainarilf 
very  numerous,  especially  in  young  persons,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  observe  several  successive  crops,  new  ones  appearing  is 
fast  as  the  old  ones  heal.  From  the  intolerable  itching  which  attends 
them,  they  arc  apt  to  become  torn  by  the  nails,  and  replaced  by  smaD, 
blackish,  circular  scabs. 

4.  Bullar  Diseases, — The  bullar  diseases,  which  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  two  in  number — pemphigus  and  rupia — are  marked  by  the 
formation  of  small  bladders,  of  a  circular  figure,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  gooseys  Qgg^  generally  transparent,  and  filled 
w^ith  a  serous,  lymphy,  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  whicn  is  poured  out 
between  the  dermis  and  cuticle.  These  small  bladders  attain  their 
height  in  the  course  of  seventy -two  hours,  when  they  commonly  burstj 
and  are  succeeded  by  scabs,  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness. 
Their  progress  is  generally  chronic,  and  their  duration  varies  frooi 
one  or  two  weeks  to  several  months. 

Pemphigus  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  large  bullae,  gene- 
rally of  a  pale  straw  color,  isolated,  and  occurring  simultaneously  on 
several  parts  of  the  body.  In  regard  to  its  symptoms  and  duration, 
it  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  varieties,  the  acute  and  chronic. 
It  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  adults  and  old  persons,  and  is  more 
common  in  males  than  in  females. 

In  the  acute  variety  of  this  disease  there  are  generally  well-marked 
constitutional  83'mptoms,  which,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
are  followed  by  the  eruption  of  small,  red,  circular  spots,  which, 
rapidly  increasing  in  size,  soon  turn  to  a  more  dusky  hue.  They  are 
then  transformed  into  bullae,  varying  from  the  magnitude  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  large  hazel  nut,  of  a  rounded  shape,  and  generally  encircled 
by  a  vividly  red  border,  from  one  to  several  lines  in  width.  Their 
number  is  variable,  from  a  single  one  to  many ;  they  increase  in  siae 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  contained  fluid,  which  is 
at  first  thin  and  limpid,  becomes  yellowish,  turbid,  and  even  reddish. 
They  reach  their  acme  by  the  end  of  the  third  day,  when  they  shrivel 
and  dry  up ;  or  they  burst,  and  leave  small,  thin,  brownish  crusts. 
The  spots  exposed  by  these  crusts  are  of  a  dull  red  color,  of  an  irregular 
form,  isolated,  and  liable,  from  time  to  time,  to  slight  exfoliations. 
The  duration  of  each  bulla  is  about  seven  days,  and  not  unfrequently 
there  are  several  successive  crops  of  them  on  difierent  parts  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  disease  may  be  protracted  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
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Chronic  pemphigus  differs  from  the  acute  principally  in  the  greater 
ardiness  of  its  progress,  by  the  absence  generally*  of  the  red  areola, 
nd  in  the  peculiar  mildness  of  the  antecedent  and  accompanying 
onstitational  manifestations.  The  bullse,  also,  are  generally  some- 
rhat  larger ;  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  they  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
he  body,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  particular 
egioDs.  In  three  or  four  days  from  their  first  development,  they 
laoally  break,  pouring  out  a  thin  yellowish  or  reddish  fluid,  so  acrid, 
a  some  instances,  as  to  irritate  the  surrounding  parts.  The  sores 
bus  exposed  present  a  red,  inflamed  aspect;  and,  as  the  epidermis 
.riea  over  them  and  exfoliates,  new  bullse  spring  up  in  their  neighbor- 
lood  and  follow  the  same  course.  In  this  way  the  disease  may  last 
at  several  months  or  even  years.  Old  people  are  most  liable  to  it, 
specially  those  whose  constitution  is  exhausted  by  debauch  and  in- 
amperance. 

JRupia  presents  several  varieties;  but  as  they  difler  from  each  other 
fierely  in  their  extent  and  intensity,  it  will  be  suflicient,  for  all  patho- 
dgical  purposes,  to  consider  them  under  one  common  head.  The 
£bction,  which  is  very  analogous  to  ecthyma,  usually  occurs  in  a 
hronic  form,  its  course  being  seldom  run  under  several  months.  It 
3  characterized  by  small,  isolated,  flattened  bullae,  about  the  size  of  a 
hilling,  with  or  without  redness  of  the  skin,  and  filled  with  a  serous 
laid,  which  soon  becomes  opaque,  puriform,  or  sanguinolent ;  and  to 
rhich  succeed  thick,  rough,  dark  colored  crusts,  somewhat  thinner  at 
he  circumference  than  at  the  centre.  Ulcerations,  either  superficial 
T  deep,  generally  exist  under  these  scabs,  which  fall  off  in  the  course 
f  a  few  days,  and  are  speedily  succeeded  by  cicatrization.  Such, 
lowever,  is  not  always  the  progress  of  this  disease.  In  some  instances 
he  sores  remain  open  for  a  considerable  period,  forming  scales  which 
re  removed  as  fast  as  they  desquamate.  Occasionally  the  disease 
disappears  without  the  development  of  scabs. 

Bupia  sometimes  terminates  in  gangrene.  This  is  particularly  apt 
3  take  place  on  the  thigh,  breast,  abdomen,  and  scrotum  of  young, 
acbectic  children.  The  bulIsB  in  such  cases  are  generally  preceded 
y  small  livid  spots,  and  they  often  form  with  great  rapidity,  their 
ontents  being  somewhat  acrid  and  of  a  blackish  color.  In  a  short 
ime,  the  bladders  give  way,  exposing  extensive  ulcerations  bathed 
ritb  a  bloody,  ill-conditioned  sanies,  and  encircled  by  livid  and  pain- 
al  edges.  Great  constitutional  disturbance  usually  attends  this 
ariety  of  rupia,  and  not  unfrequently  it  terminates  in  death.  Cica- 
rization  is  always  slow,  'and  the  body  is  often  disfigured  with  ugly 
cars. 

5.  Vesicular  Diseases, — This  class  of  cutaneous  diseases  is  character- 
sed  by  the  evolution  of  small  vesicles,  acuminated  or  globular,  distinct 
r  confluent,  and  occurring  generally  in  irregularly  circumscribed  spots, 
be  surface  on  which  they  appear  being  either  of  the  natural  color,  ov 
larked  by  inflammatory  redness.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  at 
rst  thin  and  transparent,  afterwards  milky  and  opaque,  or  even  slightly 
arulent.  The  eruptions  arranged  under  this  group  may  occur  in 
ny  part  of  the  body,  are  seldom  serious,  and  may  terminate  either  by 
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resolution,  desquamation,  superficial  excoriation,  or  the  formation  of 
soft  yellowish  scabs.  Their  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several 
weeks,  or  even  months. 

Miliaria  is  an  eruptive  disease,  generally,  though  not  always,  symp- 
tomatic of  other  affections,  attended  with  profuse  perspiration,  and  a 
feeling  of  heat  and  itching.  Every  portion  of  the  body  is  liable  to  it, 
but  the  regions  most  frequently  affected  are  the  neck,  breast,  back, 
and  inside  of  the  thighs.  Its  duration  is  from  one  to  three  days. 
The  vesicles,  which  are  at  first  very  small  and  transparent,  are  rarely 
confluent ;  but  they  often  occur  in  irregular  groups  or  patches,  the  sur- 
face over  which  they  are  scattered  being  either  reddened,  or  of  the 
natural  color.  When  fully  developed,  as  they  generally  are  in  the 
course  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  they  are  of  a  rounded  form, 
pearly  in  their  appearance,  filled  with  a  milky  fluid,  and  about  the 
size  of  millet-seeds.  The  eruption  sometimes  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  body,  but  usually  it  is  widely  scattered,  and  confined  to  par- 
ticular regions.  From  eczema  this  disease  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  and  by  the 
larger  size  and  greater  distinctness  of  its  vesicles. 

Eczema  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  non-contagious,  and  liable  to 
occur  on  the  scalp,  ears,  breast,  scrotum,  armpit,  groin  and  pabe& 
Though  usually  limited  to  one  or  two  spots,  it  sometimes  occupies  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The 
disease  is  more  frequent  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather,  and  in  women 
than  in  men.  Arising  occasionally  without  any  assignable  cause,  it  is 
often  induced  by  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  exposure  to  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun,  dry  frictiou,  and  the  internal  or  external  use  of 
mercury. 

Eczema  is  characterized,  at  its  commencement,  by  an  evolution  of 
very  minute  vesicles,  closely  crowded  together,  transparent,  silvery, 
and  reposing  upon  a  surface  which  is  either  of  the  natural  color,  or 
else  more  or  less  red  and  inflamed.  After  having  continued  for  some 
time,  the  disease  either  becomes  chronic,  or  it  terminates  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fluid,  or  in  superficial  ulceration,  followed  by  furfuraoeous 
desquamation.  Much  itching  and  smarting  often  accompany  this  dis- 
ease, and  hence  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  scabies.  From  this  affec- 
tion, however,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  non-contagious- 
ness, and  by  the  agglomeration  and  peculiar  shining  aspect  of  its 
vesicles. 

In  violent  cases  of  eczema,  the  vesicles  become  confluent,  and  are 
liable  to  break,  giving  vent  to  a  thin,  sero-purulent  fluid,  which  gradu- 
ally concretes  into  soft,  yellowish  scales,  often  of  considerable  size  and 
thickness.  These  are  frequently  denuded,  leaving  always,  on  being 
detached,  a  crimson  surface,  from  which  exudes  a  reddish  serosity, 
which  follows  the  same  course  until  the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
scabs  becoming  every  time  thinner  and  lighter,  and  the  sore  less  red 
and  sensitive.  Cases  of  this  kind  frequently  last  for  several  weeks, 
some  of  the  vesicles  drying  as  others  appear;  and  they  are  usually 
preceded,  as  well  as  accompanied,  by  strongly  marked  constitutional 
symptoms. 
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When  the  disease  runs  into  the  chronic  form,  the  skin  being  per- 
taally  irritated  b;  the  evolution  of  new  vesicles,  and  the  constant 
icharge  of  ichorous  matter,  contiaues  deeply  inflamed,  at  the  same 
oe  that-  it  is  very  apt  to  become  chafed  and  excoriated,  especially 
oat  the  joints.  The  eruption,  in  such  cases,  sometimes  persists  for 
>nths,  the  secretion,  in  the  meanwhile,  going  on  in  full  vigor ;  at 
lier  times,  however,  the  diecharge  is  either  very  slight,  or  the  part 
entirely  dry,  and  covered  with  thin,  soft  yellowish  scabs,  which,  on 
Jing  o^  expose  a  cracked  and  slightly  inflamed  surface. 
Scabies  is  an  inflammatory  affection,  contagious,  accompanied  by  an 
Kct,  and  characterized  by  pointed  vesicles,  transparent  at  the  sura- 
it,  of  a  light  rosy  tint,  and  filled  with  a  thin,  viscid  fluid.  By  scratch- 
e;,  these  vesicles  are  easily  broken. 


len  their  contents  escape,  and  eX' 
ise  a  corresponding  number  ot 
lall,  red,  inflamed  specks,  which  fre- 
leatly  run  into  each  other.  The 
option  is  sometimes  very  trifling, 
It  in  many  cases  it  is  very  ex- 
Dsive,  covering  a  large  portion  of 
a  cutaneous  surface.  It  never, 
•wever,  appears  on  the  face ;  and 

always  most  abundant  at  the 
xnres  of  the  joints  and  between 
s  fingers,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
eat  delicacy  of  the  skin  in  these 
iuations.  In  infants,  the  disease 
usually  developed  in  four  or  five 
.ys  after  exposure  to  the  conta- 
on ;  ID  adults,  in  from  one  to  two 
seks.  A  slight  itching  is  first 
it  in  the  parts,  which  is  invariably 
creased  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed, 
r  sitting  near  the  fire,  or  by  stimu- 
ting  food  and  drink,  and,  in  ple- 
oric  habits,  is  sometimes  almost 
tolerable.  No  fever  attends  this 
kction. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that 
is  disease  is  accompanied  by  an 
aect.  Whether  this  is  a  constant 
carrence  is  not  fully  determined,  :: 
It  that  it  is  occasionally  observed 
established  beyond  contradiction. 
be  insect,  the  existence  of  which 
as  long  ago  suspected,  if  not  ac- 
lally  demonstrated,  by  some  of  the 
der  physicians,  is  called  theacariis, 
*  itch  ciron,  and  is  seldom  to  be 
Qod  in  the  vesicle,  but  almost 


Fig.  loe. 
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always  in  a  small  epidermic  canal,  which  leads  from  it,  and  which  is 
either  straight  or  torluous,  and  several  lines  in  length.  The  acanu 
(Figs.  108,  109)  is  of  a  white,  opaque  color,  and  about  the  siase  of  the 
sharp  extremity  of  the  finest  needle,  presenting,  when  seen  through 
the  microscope,  the  form  of  a  tortoise.  It  has  eight  small  feet,  and 
the  head  is  a  perfect  retracting  sucker ;  the  belly  presents  several 
dark  colored  spots,  and  on  the  back  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  eccen- 
tric lines,  placed  at  short  intervals,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
joints. 

Herpes  is  characterized  by  distinct  but  irregular  clusters  of  vesicles, 
which  are  set  in  close  proximity  upon  a  vividly  red  base,  surrounded 
by  intervals  of  sound  skin.  The  spots  thus  formed  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  guinea  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  vesicles 
from  the  smallest  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pea.  The  lymph  of  the  veai- 
cles,  which  is  at  first  clear  and  colorless,  becomes  gradually  milky  and 
opaque,  and  ultimately  concretes  into  thin  brownish  scabs,  which  fall 
oft*  about  the  tenth  day  from  the  time  of  their  eruption.  Sometimes 
tedious  ulcerations  ensue,  leaving  strongly  marked  cicatrices;  and  nov 
and  then  the  disease  disappears  by  desquamation,  the  fluid  being 
absorbed  by  the  end  of  the  first  week.  In  the  zonoid  variety,  vul- 
garly called  "shingles,"  the  vesicles  are  aggregated  into  irregular 
oblique  patches,  in  the  form  of  a  half  belt.  The  patches  generally 
begin  at  the  centre  of  the  body,  whence  they  extend  in  an  opposite 
direction,  without  ever  passing  the  median  line.  Ringworm  is  another 
variety  of  herpes,  the  characters  of  which  are  so  distinct  as  to  render 
any  particular  account  of  it  unnecessary. 

Herpes  lasts  from  one  to  several  weeks,  passing  through  a  regular 
course  of  increase,  maturation,  and  decline.  It  is  generally  very  mild 
in  its  character,  may  be  seated  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  often  co- 
exists with  other  affections,  either  cutaneous  or  internal. 

6.  l^nhercvhr  Diseases, — The  diseases  arranged  under  this  head  are 
characterized  by  the  development  of  small,  solid,  circumscribed  tuber- 
cles, of  a  rounded  or  conical  shape,  of  a  reddish  or  purple  color,  gene- 
rally isolated,  and  confined  to  particular  regions.  After  having  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  varying  from  a  few  months  to  several  years,  thej 
either  disaj)pear,  or  terminate  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The  afiections 
which  properly  belong  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  and  which  are 
seldom  seen  except  in  tropical  countries,  are  Greek  elephantiasis,  fram- 
bcesia,  and  lupus. 

Greek  elephantiasis  is  a  chronic  affection,  characterized  by  soft,  promi- 
nent tubercles,  which  are  irregular  in  their  shape,  and  of  a  red,  livid 
color.  In  their  size  they  vary  between  a  pea  and  a  walnut:  they  89 
either  painful  or  indolent ;  and,  as  they  grow  older,  they  gradually 
assume  a  dirty  bronze  complexion,  at  the  same  time  that  they  acquire 
a  greater  degree  of  hardness  and  density.  When  ulceration  sets  in, 
they  become  the  seat  of  ill-conditioned  sores,  discharging  a  thin, 
sanious  fluid,  which  concretes  into  thick,  adherent,  blackish  crusts. 
The  most  common  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  face,  the  ear,  nose,  shoulder, 
buttock,  and  leg,  which  are  often  hideously  distorted,  both  from  the 
immense  number  of  tumors,  the  furrowed  state  of  the  skin,  and  the 
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•eat  swelling  of  the  subjacent  cellular  substance.  Does  elephantiasis 
msist  in  a  hypertrophied  state  of  the  cutaneous  papillser  This  is 
ghlj  probable;  but  the  question  has  not  yet  been  determined  by 
ssection.  The  disease  is  generally  complicated  with  other  aflFections, 
almost  always  incurable,  is  occasionally  hereditary,  and  is  met  with 
idiscriminately  in  adults  of  both  sexes. 

Ihtmbcssia,  vulgarly  called  yaws,  is  a  chronic  tubercular  disease, 
idfgenous  in  Africa,  and  extremely  common  in  the  West  Indies. 
Ithough  contagious,  it  can  only  be  communicated  by  immediate  con- 
X5t,  and  is  incomparably  more  frequent  amongst  blacks  than  whites. 
he  period  which  elapses  between  the  reception  of  the  virus  and  the 
)inmencement  of  the  eruption  is  not  accurately  determined,  but  pro- 
ibly  does  not  exceed  several  weeks.  The  disease  affects  the  same  per- 
m  only  once  during  life,  and  children  are  more  obnoxious  to  it  than 
Inlts. 

The  eruption,  which  is  generally  preceded  by  slight  constitutional 
rmptoms,  and  which  appears  successively  on  different  regions  of  the 
ady,  is  characterized  by  minute  flea-bite  looking  pimples,  succeeded 
f  irregular,  prominent  tubercles,  which  often  present  the  shape,  color, 
id  size  of  a  raspberry,  a  circumstance  from  which  the  disease  has 
btained  its  name.  The  vegetations  thus  formed  are  usually  distinct 
;  their  summit,  but  almost  always  united  at  the  base :  they  are  firm, 
idolent,  and  covered  with  thin,  dry,  adherent  scales.  Finally,  after 
jmaining  stationary  for  weeks,  and  months,  if  not  years,  they  in- 
ame,  become  soft  and  spongy,  and  give  rise  to  deep,  foul  ulcers,  from 
bich  there  is  a  constant  discharge  of  a  yellowish,  acrid,  and  offensive 
aid,  which  soon  concretes  into  thick  scabs.  Their  most  common 
M  is  the  head ;  they  also  occur,  though  less  frequently,  in  the  axilla 
ad  groin,  around  the  anus,  on  the  scrotum,  and  on  the  pudendal  lips. 
"hey  likewise  appear  on  the  shoulders,  buttocks,  and  limbs;  but  the 
jalp,  forehead,  and  temples,  scabbed  and  hideously  disfigured,  are  the 
arts,  of  all  others,  which  most  frequently  suffer. 
Lupus  is  a  malignant  disease,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  epithelial 
incers.  It  is  seated,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  nose,  cheek,  and  chin, 
nd,  if  allowed  to  progress,  successively  destroys  the  cutaneous  and 
^llular  tissues,  and  finally  the  cartilages  and  bones.  It  usually  com- 
lences  in  a  small  red  point,  which  is  hard  and  prominent,  and  appears 
)  affect  only  the  more  superficial  layers  of  the  skin.  The  progress 
r  the  tubercle  is  slow  and  gradual,  a  long  time  often  elapsing  before 
attains  its  full  development.  By  and  by,  however,  ulceration  and 
tabbing  commence ;  the  sore  is  bathed  with  sanious  matter,  its  edges 
re  raised  and  indurated,  and  its  bottom  exhibits  a  foul,  livid  aspect. 
'he  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  spread,  both  in  depth  and  diameter; 
ence  it  frequently  invades  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  produces 
le  most  frightful  ravages.  The  ulcer  sometimes  heals  spontaneously ; 
le  part  of  uie  skin  over  which  the  disease  has  passed  remaining  hard 
Qd  red,  like  the  cicatrice  of  a  superficial  burn. 
7.  Scaly  Diseases. — The  scaly  diseases,  located  in  the  outer  surface 
r  the  chorion,  are  characterized  by  the  development  of  red  spots,  ele- 
ations,  or  blotches,  over  which  the  scarf-skin,  dry,  opaque,  and  thick- 
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encd,  incessantly  exfoliates  and  reappears,  the  process  of  renovation 
and  decay  sometimes  going  on  for  years.  Easily  distinguishable  from 
the  crusts  which  attend  vesicular  aftections,  they  generally  proceed  ia 
a  slow  and  insidious  manner,  unaccompanied  with  much  local  or  con- 
stitutional disturbance ;  and,  although  they  are  rarely  dangerous,  ihcy 
are  always  very  disagreeable,  as  they  have  a  tendency,  especially  if 
protracted,  not  only  to  disfigure  the  skin,  but  seriously  impede  tbe 
movements  of  the  joints.  Five  genera  of  lesions  may  be  described 
under  this  order,  namely,  lepra,  pityriasis,  ichthyosis,  psoriasis,  and 
pellagra. 

Lrpm  most  commonly  attacks  the  arms  and  legs,  especially  the  sa- 
perficial  parts  below  the  elbows  and  knees;  it  sometimes  occurs  on  tk 
hairy  scalp,  but  seldom  exclusively.  Commencing  in  small,  red,  shin- 
ing points,  scarcely  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  it  soon  forms 
pretty  large  patches,  often  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  of  an  orbi- 
cular shape,  disjoined  or  confluent,  slightly  depressed  in  the  centre, 
and  surrounded  by  a  florid,  prominent  circle,  from  one  to  several  lines 
in  width.  The  epidermic  scales  are  at  first  thin,  smooth,  polished,  and 
transparent;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  are  replaced  by 
others,  which  are  lamelliform,  hard,  tough,  opalescent,  pearly,  orof  i 
pale  straw  color.  These  scales  fall  off,  and  are  incessantly  renewed, 
the  surface  beneath  being  somewhat  rosy  and  inflamed,  smooth  in 
recent  cases,  and  occasionally  deeply  chapped  in  old. 

This  disease  sometimes  gets  well  spontaneously,  the  skin  from  which 
the  scales  arc  detached  acquiring^  at  first  a  peculiar  grayish  color, 
which  sometimes  persists  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards.  In  tbe 
majority  of  cases,  however,  it  slowly  pursues  its  career,  producing 
more  or  less  thickening  of  the  skin,  and  impairment  of  the  locomo- 
tive powers.  When  leprosy  is  generally  diffused,  there  is  often  con- 
siderable cutaneous  inflammation,  accompanied  with  extreme  soreness, 
pain,  and  stiflFness,  sometimes  amounting  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
the  motions  of  the  joints  impracticable,  and  confining  the  patient  to 
his  bed.  The  nails  of  the  toes  and  fingers  are  frequently  much  thick- 
ened, opaque,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  color,  incurvated  at  the  extremities, 
and  very  irregular  on  the  surface;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is 
rarely  much  constitutional  disturbance. 

Pift/riaiiis  is  a  su[)erficial  inflammation  of  the  chorion,  chronic,  non- 
contagious, and  attended  with  an  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis,  in  the 
form  of  very  thin,  irregular,  whitish  scales,  which  are  reproduced  in 
great  numbers  and  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Considerable  pruritus 
often  attends  this  affection,  leading  to  an  irresistible  desire  to  scratch. 
Sometimes  the  cuticle  comes  away  in  a  mealy,  furfuraceous,  or  pul- 
verulent desquamation ;  and,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  chorion  is 
singularly  discolored,  being  sometimes  of  a  copper  tint,  brownish,  or 
almost  black.  The  scales,  whatever  may  be  their  size  and  form,  are 
always  dry,  easily  detached,  and  spread  over  a  large  surface,  the  affected 
part  being  often  many  inches  in  diameter,  and  interspersed  with  por- 
tions of  sound  skin.  The  most  common  seats  of  pityriasis  are  the 
scalp,  eyebrows,  breast,  and  epigastric  region,  together  with  the  arms 
and  shoulders. 
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fchOiyosis  is  a  chronic  cutaneous  affection,  appearing  in  large  con- 
Qous  patches,  which  occasionally  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  body. 
18  characterized  by  the  formation  of  thick,  rough  scales,  of  a  gray- 
-white  color,  and  almost  horny  texture,  without  pain,  heat  or  pruri- 
j  and  without  the  deciduous  exfoliations  which  belong  to  lepra  and 
>ria8is.  The  whole  skin  seems  to  be  deeply  involved  in  this  aflFec- 
n;  and  hence,  in  the  advanced  stages,  it  is  generally  in  an  extremely 
r,  stiff,  and  uncomfortable  condition,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
»tly  hypertrophied  and  almost  of  gristly  hardness,  the  different 
ers  of  which  it  is  composed  being  no  longer  distinguishable  from 
)h  other.  In  regard  to  their  form,  the  epidermic  scales  present 
dOst  innumerable  peculiarities.  Sometimes  they  are  of  uniform 
ckness,  and  seem  to  be  merely  elevations  of  the  common  lozenges 
the  cuticle ;  sometimes  they  are  flat,  thin,  and  imbricated ;  some- 
les  they  have  short  rounded  necks,  with  broad  irregular  tops ;  and 
sasionally,  again,  though  very  rarely,  they  sprout  out  in  tne  form 
excrescences,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  most  grotesque  appearance. 
16  Quantity  of  these  morbid  excretions  is,  in  some  instances,  immense, 
J  whole  body  being  literally  encased  with  them  as  with  a  shell.  In 
1,  inveterate  cases,  a  considerable  amount  of  calcareous  matter  is 
quently.  poured  out,  both  upon  the  surface  of  the  scales,  and  in  the 
tervals  between  them. 

The  color  of  the  scales  varies  not  only  in  different  subjects,  but 
squently  in  different  parts  of  the  same  individual.  As  was  before 
ited,  most  of  them  are  of  a  grayish- white ;  but,  in  many  instances, 
qrare  brownish,  greenish,  or  blackish.  They  have  also  been  known 
exhibit  a  shining,  pearly  aspect,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  a  blackish 
)king  border. 

Daring  the  warm  weather  of  summer,  this  disease  sometimes  nearly 
Appears,  the  scales  dropping  off  in  large  quantities,  especially  at 
jlit.  It  is  usually  aggravated  by  arid  states  of  the  atmosphere,  tind 
always  most  troublesome  during  the  severe  cold  of  winter.  Un- 
sasant  sores  sometimes  attend  ichthyosis,  more  or  less  painful, 
orient,  and  discharging  a  thin,  acrid  humor:  the  general  health  is 
ually  much  impaired,  and  the  whole  body  occasionally  emits  a 
culiar,  fishy  exhalation.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  harassed  with 
stular  eruptions. 

Ichthyosis  generally  begins  very  early  in  life;  and,  in  a  number  of 
stances,  it  has  been  known  to  be  hereditary.  The  most  common  seats 
the  disease  are  the  outer  regions  of  the  extremities,  both  upper  and 
»er,  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  and  the  shoulders.  The  flexures  of  the 
nta  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs  are  seldom  affected. 
Psoriasis^  vulgarly  called  the  scaly  tetter,  consists  of  solid,  inflamma- 
J  elevations  of  the  skin,  forming  various-sized  patchtes,  isolated  or 
ited,  covered  with  thin,  white,  shining  scabs,  and  commonly  accom- 
nied  by  slight  constitutional  symptoms.  The  eruption  sometimes 
ects  a  peculiarly  tortuous,  serpentine  shape :  in  other  instances, 
)ecially  when  it  breaks  out  on  the  lips,  it  pursues  a  circular  direc- 
n,ring  after  ring  forming  regularly  beyond  the  surface  last  attacked. 
le  chorion  is  generally  somewhat  rosaceous,  and,  in  bad  cases,  con- 
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siderably  thickened  and  chapped:  a  very  disagreeable  itching,  attendecl 
occasionally  with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  is  pretty  constantly  present; 
and  the  scales,  seldom  very  adherent,  are  frequently  detached  and  re- 
produced. Sometimes  the  eruption  is  entirely  confined  to  the  limbs; 
at  other  times  it  covers  the  whole  body;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  patient 
appears  to  be  literally  inclosed  in  a  squamous  envelop.  Occasionally, 
the  nails  split,  become  yellow,  and  at  length  fall  off;  and  the  least 
movement  frequently  produces  rents  in  the  skin,  followed  by  a  flow 
of  blood.  Occurring  at  all  ages,  it  is  liable  to  disappear,  and  recur  at 
certain  seasons;  in  some  individuals  it  never  entirely  ceases. 

The  fifth  and  last  disease  to  be  noticed  under  the  present  head  is 
pelhjra.  This  is  very  common  in  certain  districts  of  Italy,  where  it 
sometimes  prevails  epidemically,  especially  during  spring  and  summer, 
but  is  entirely  unknown  in  this  country.  Adults  alone  sufifer,  and  both 
sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it.  Its  course,  which  is  always  chronic, 
lasts  from  one  to  several  years,  the  complaint  becoming  annually  more 
and  more  aggravated,  until  the  unfortunate  patient,  harassed  and  dis- 
figured, finally  sinks  beneath  its  blighting  influence.  Dissection  always 
discloses  extensive  lesion  of  the  internal  organs,  particularly  of  toe 
alimentarv  canal. 

More  or  less  constitutional  derangement  usually  precedes  this  affec- 
tion, which  manifests  itself  by  small,  red,  shining  spots,  accompanied 
with  slight  tumefaction  of  the  skin,  together  with  a  sense  of  fuIneaB 
and  tension.  By  degrees,  the  color  of  these  spots  becomes  deeper; 
their  surface  is  covered  with  thin  scales ;  and,  as  they  augment  in  size, 
they  unite,  and  form  large,  irregular-shaped  patches.  The  skin,  mean- 
while, is  not  only  considerably  thickened,  but  disfigured  with  deep 
rents  and  fissures.  After  remaining  in  this  state  for  some  time,  the 
scales  gradually  drop  oft',  disclosing  a  red,  glossy  surface,  from  which 
there  is  a  constant  bran-like  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis.  The  neck 
and  limbs  are  the  parts  most  usually  affected. 

8.  Sifphilitxc  Diseases, — The  disorders  comprehended  under  this  ap- 
pellation are  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  venereal  virus,  and  mani- 
fest themselves  under  at  least  six  varieties  of  form,  the  exanthema- 
tons,  vesicular,  pustular,  tubercular,  papular,  and  scaly.     They  are 
occasionally  primari/;  that  is,  they  appear  simultaneously  with  the 
affection  of  the  genital  organs ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
they  are  not  developed  until  some  time  subsequently,  generally,  not 
under  a  few  months;  and  they  are  then  said  to  be  consecutive.    The 
eruptions  appertaining  to  this  group  usually  pursue  a  chronic  course, 
are  circular  in  their  form,  and  present  a  characteristic  copper  color: 
though  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  principally  ob- 
served on   the  forehead,  nose,  cheek,  back,  and  shoulder,  and  are 
attended  with  thin,  grayish  scales,  or  with  hard,  thick,  greenish  scabs. 

In  the  exaniheinatous  form,  the  spots  are  of  a  circular  shape,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar:  they  are  almost  always  situated 
on  the  trunk  and  extremities,  are  of  a  dark  copper  color,  do  not  dis- 
appear under  pressure,  are  never  confluent,  and  generally  terminate  by 
a  slight  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  erup- 
tion, which  is  characterized  by  small,  irregular,  grayish  spots,  of  a 
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deeper  red  than  the  preceding,  more  transient,  slightly  confluent,  and 
disappearing,  though  slowly,  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

The  vesicular  form  is  extremely  rare.  It  begins  in  minute,  circum- 
scribed pimples,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  to  which 
succeed  small  vesicles,  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid,  and  surrounded 
by  a  red,  copper-colored  areola;  their  progress  is  very  slow,  and  their 
contents  are  either  absorbed,  or  they  concrete  into  thin  scales,  which, 
falling  off  at  different  intervals,  leave  the  surface  of  a  dingy,  yellowish 
hue.  The  vesicles  are  sometimes  extremely  numerous,  covering  nearly 
the  whole  body. 

The  third  form  of  syphilitic  disease  is  the  pustular.  This  variety, 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small  tumors, 
containing  an  ichorous,  serous,  or  purulent  fluid.  Their  size  and  shape 
are  subject  to  considerable  diversity.  Occasionally,  they  are  as  large 
as  a  hazel-nut;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  do  not  exceed 
the  volume  of  a  common  pea,  and,  indeed,  are  seldom  so  large.  In 
their  shape,  they  are  sometimes  conical,  sometimes  oval,  sometimes 
pediculated,  sometimes  rounded,  and  sometimes  flattened,  with  a  mi- 
nute central  depression.  Now  and  then,  all  these  varieties  are  observ- 
able in  the  same  individual.  Their  number  is  often  immense,  hundreds 
being  scattered  over  a  small  extent  of  surface;  and,  as  they  form  suc- 
cessively, they  may  be  seen  and  studied  in  every  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment. Each  pustule  reposes  upofi  a  hard,  copper-colored  base:  its 
internal  structure  is  not  known :  it  appears  to  be  not  unlike  that  of 
smallpox. 

After  remaining  for  a  short  period,  the  contents  of  the  pustules 
escape,  concrete,  and  form  hard,  thick  scabs,  of  a  dark  color,  pretty 
firmly  adherent,  and  sometimes  circularly  furrowed.  In  mild  cases, 
the  scabs  soon  fall  off,  and  leave  merely  a  chronic  induration,  a  livid 
or  grayish  stain,  or  a  slight  cicatrice:  in  severe  ones,  on  the  contrary, 
deep,  circular  ulcers  are  exposed,  with  a  foul,  grayish  bottom,  and  a 
hard,  purple,  and  regularly-defined  margin.  In  cases  of  the  latter 
description,  the  scabs  are  frequently  renewed,  and  are  finally  replaced 
by  round,  indelible  scars. 

In  the  tubercular  form — the  most  frequent,  perhaps,  of  all — the  erup- 
tion consists  of  small,  red,  copper-colored  eminences,  varying  in  size 
between  that  of  a  mustard-seed  and  an  olive.  Of  a  rounded,  flattened, 
or  conoidal  shape,  they  are  either  isolated,  assembled  in  groups,  or 
arranged  into  perfect  circles :  they  are  smooth  and  polished,  produce 
little  or  no  pain,  and  become  covered,  in  a,  short  time,  with  a  dry,  scaly 
incrustation,  which  is  generally  reproduced  as  fast  as  it  falls  off 

In  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  this  variety  of  syphilis,  the  tu- 
bercles are  inordinately  large,  prominent,  of  a  deep  violet  hue,  from 
three  to  six  lines  in  length,  and  encircled  by  a  well-marked,,  copper- 
colored  areola.  After  continuing  thus  for  some  time,  varying  from  a 
few  months  to  several  years',  they  become  painful,  inflame,  suppurate, 
and  are  replaced  by  deep,  foul,  irregular  ulcers,  reposing  upon  a  hard, 
purple  base.  A  thick  scab  usually  covers  these  erosions,  which  is 
repeatedly  renewed,  showing,  each  time  that  it  is  detached,  that  the 
sore  is  extending  its  ravages.     When  the  tubercles  are  numerous,  the 
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ulcers,  runniii<;  together,  often  acquire  a  frightful  size,  and,  on  healing, 
leave  disfiguring  cicatrices. 

Papular  syphilis  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  small,  hard, 
solid  elevations,  containing  no  fluid,  and  terminating  almost  always 
in  desquamation,  seldom  in  ulceration,  or  in  the  formation  of  scabs. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  affection,  one  of  which  is  acute  and 
primary,  the  other  chronic  and  secondary. 

In  the  first  variety,  which  sometimes  accompanies  gonorrhGea,  the 
eruption  appears  simultaneously  on  different  regions  of  the  body,  and 
is  completed  in  about  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  its  first  in- 
vasion. The  papuliu  are  extremely  small,  disjoined  or  grouped,  of  a 
red  copper  color,  and  of  a  slightly  conical  shape,  being  surrounded, 
here  and  there,  by  violet  areohe,  which  are  often  confluent,  and  give 
the  surface  a  characteristic  yellow  tinge.  Ulceration  rarely  attacks 
these  papuhe:  they  disappear  in  a  short  time,  and  are  followed  by  a 
furfuraceous  des([uamation  of  the  cuticle. 

In  the  other  variety,  the  eruption  is  developed  in  a  slow  and  suc- 
cessive manner,  being  announced  by  small  yellow  spots,  which  are 
particularly  numerous  on  the  forehead,  scalp,  and  extremities.  The 
papuliTj,  wliich  are  of  a  light  copper  color,  are  larger  than  the  preced- 
ing, flat,  of  the  size  of  small  beans,  grouped,  and  devoid  of  an  areola. 
Tn  time,  the  summit  of  each  elevation  becomes  covered  with  a  dry, 
grayish  pellicle,  which  is  regenerated  as  fast  as  it  desquamates,  un^ 
the  disease  finally  entirely  subsides.  Meanwhile,  the  skin  between 
the  agglomerated  papula?  undergoes  important  changes;  it  assumes  a 
dingy  yellowish  color,  has  a  dry,  shrivelled  aspect,  jjnd  is  the  seat  of 
a  constant  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle. 

The  sixth  form  of  syphilitic  disease  is  the  Bcahj^  which  manifests 
itself,  as  the  name  imports,  by  dry,  grayish  imbrications,  situated  on 
small,  copper-colored  elevations.  This  variety,  which  is  always  con- 
secutive, persists  for  a  long  time,  and  terminates  by  desquamation. 
The  eruption,  in  the  plurality  of  cases,  appears  in  patches,  which, 
although  they  may  occur  on  all  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  are 
most  common  on  the  forehead,  scalp,  and  face.  They  are  from  four 
to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  of  an  irregularly  rounded  shape,  ordinarily 
isolated,  smooth,  polished,  and  somewhat  elevated;  each  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  hard,  whitish  scale,  which  is  very  slightly  adherent,  and 
which,  on  fidling  ofY,  exposes  a  small,  shining,  copper  colored  eminence. 

9.  Stains, — There  are  certain  discolorations  of  the  skin,  which,  from 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  rather  than  from  any  pathological 
interest,  require  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are  ephelis,  lentigo,  albinism,  and  nigritism.  They  are  seated  in  the 
vascular  network  of  the  skin,  and  depend  upon  some  alteration  of 
the  coloring  matter;  some  of  these  stains  are  congenital,  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  they  seldom  aflect  the  whole  cutaneous  sur&oe. 
Their  duration  varies  from  several  weeks  to  many  years. 

LenUfjOy  usually  called  freckles,  is  characterized  by  yellowish,  fawn- 
colored  spots,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  five  cent  piece; 
they  are  most  common  on  the  face,  neck,  chest,  and  hands,  in  persons 
with  light  eyes  and  red  hair;  are  oflen  congenital,  and  last  through 
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life.     When  the  spots  are  very  numerous,  they  sometimes  run  into 
each  other,  and  thus  form  large,  irregular  shaped  patches. 

In  epheliSy  the  stains  are  of  a  yellow  saffron  color,  very  irregular  in 
shape,  and  much  larger  than  in  lentigo.  Their  most  common  situation 
is  the  neck,  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  inside  of  the  thigh ; 
they  are  never  observed  on  the  face,  except  during  pregnancy,  on 
which  they  are  a  frequent  attendant.  The  spots,  which  are  often  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  considerable  itching,  are  at  first  of  a  grayish 
color,  small,  isolated,  and  rounded;  by  degrees  they  assume  a  yellow 
tint,  augment  in  size,  and  unite  into  large,  irregular  patches ;  their 
duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  months,  and  their  disappear- 
ance is  frequently  followed  by  slight  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis. 

The  skin  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  dead,  milky-wbite  color, 
constituting  what  is  termed  albinism.  This  change,  which  is  confined 
to  no  particular  race,  depends  not  upon  the  absence  of  the  pigment, 
but  rather,  I  apprehend,  upon  some  modification  of  its  component 
elements.  Persons  who  present  this  peculiarity  differ,  in  many  re- 
spects, from  ordinary  individuals.  Their  whole  organization,  both 
mental  and  physical,  seems  to  be  imperfect;  the  body  is  covered  with 
a  soft,  silky  down ;  the  hair  is  often  of  a  snow-white  color ;  the  eyes 
are  feeble,  and  unable  to  bear  the  light;  and  the  iris  and  choroid  are 
of  a  light  rosy  tint,  from  the  absence  of  black  pigment. 

There  is  a  variety  of  albinism,  which  is  limited  to  particular  regions 
of  the  body,  usually  the  head  and  trunk,  to  which  the  term  vitiligo 
has  been  applied.  It  commences  jn  small,  milk-white  spots,  which  go 
on  enlarging  until  they  sometimes  cover  the  whole  surface.  The  spots 
are  generally  oval  or  rounded,  and  now  and  then  they  have  an  irregu- 
larly striated  arrangement.  When  the  disease  occurs  on  the  scalp, 
axilla,  and  pubes,  the  hair  participates  in  it,  and  becomes  deprived  of 
its  natural  color.  Negroes  who  exhibit  this  peculiarity  are  called 
piebald. 

Nigritism  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the  reverse  of  the  con- 
dition just  described.  The  aftection  is  generally  local,  appearing  in 
small,  irregular-shaped  patches,  from  one  to  several  inches  in  diameter; 
the  parts  of  the  body  most  subject  to  it  are  the  genital  organs  of  the 
male,  and  the  nipple  of  the  female.  The  face  is  also  sometimes  the 
seat  of  it,  especially  during  pregnancy. 

It  is  well  known  that  nitrate  of  silver,  if  administered  for  a  long 
time,  has  the  effect  of  imparting  a  gray  slate  color  not  only  to  the 
skin,  but  also  to  accidental  cicatrices,  the  conjunctiva,  and  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube.  The  discoloration  generally 
remains  during  life,  and  is  always  most  conspicuous  on  the  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  as  the  face,  neck,  and  hand.  How  this 
change  is  produced,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not 
enable  us  to  explain.  The  most  plausible  conjecture  is  that  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  skin  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  substance  in  ques- 
tion, by  which  they  combine  with  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  undergo  some  alteration  in  their  properties.  What  gives  coun- 
tenance to  this  idea  is,  that  the  color  remains  after  boiling,  and  that 
no  impression  can  be  made  upon  it  by  medicine.     Mr.  Brande  asserts 
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that  he  has  detected  oxide  of  silver  in  the  stained  organs.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  discoloration  produced  by  this  substance  is  occa- 
sionally of  a  dirty  bronze  appearance. 


SECTION    II. 

NAILS. 

When  a  nail  is  torn  away,  it  is  gradually  regenerated,  the  period 
required  for  this  purpose  varying  from  three  to  six  months,  accordiDg 
to  its  size,  and  the  violence  inflicted  upon  the  secreting  apparatim 
Many  years  ago,  I  received  a  severe  contusion  on  my  lef^  thumb,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  an  exfoliation  of  the  corresponding  niiL 
As  the  old  nail  became  detached,  a  new  one  gradually  formed,  which, 
in  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  injury,  bad  acquired  its  full  sisB 
and  development. 

Inordinate  length  of  the  nails  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  and 
would  be  still  more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  constant  paring  to  whidi 
they  arc  subjected.  Left  to  themselves,  they  sometimes  grow  to  the 
distance  of  three,  four,  or  five  inches,  pursuing  a  tortuous,  spiral 
course,  so  that  they  occasionally  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
claws  than  nails.  Their  thickness,  under  such  circumstances,  is  gene- 
rally considerably  augmented,  from  the  superaddition  of  lamelbe^ 
which  often  overlap  each  other,  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  The  exten- 
sion and  thickening  of  the  nails  form  a  prominent  feature  in  ichthyosis, 
leprosy,  and  elephantiasis.  The  nails,  in  these  diseases,  after  having 
acquired  a  certain  length,  sometimes  fall  off,  and  are  reproduced, 
though  seldom  perfectly.  In  Polish  plait,  the  nails  both  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  often  acquire  a  great  size,  and  a  yellowish,  livid,  or  black 
complexion. 

The  nails  are  sometimes  absent,  as  a  congenital  defect.  More  fre- 
quently, they  are  unusually  small,  or  developed  imperfectly,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  thick,  horny  cuticle.  On  herpetic  persons 
we  often  find  them  very  short,  scaly,  and  of  a  thick,  rounded,  button- 
like form.  In  strumous  subjects,  they  are  sometimes  deeply  grooved, 
enlarged,  and  of  an  indurated,  horny  consistence.  In  protracted 
paralysis,  the  nails  grow  very  slowly  and  imperfectly,  from  deficiencj 
of  nervous  energy. 

A  vicious  situation  is  occasionally  observed.  Thomas  Barthob'n* 
has  recorded  an  instance  where  the  nails  occupied  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  metacarpus,  the  fingers  being  absent.  In  other  cases 
they  occupy  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  fingers.  In  monsters,  the  nails 
of  the  fingers  are  sometimes  consolidated,  and  the  same  deformity  has 
been  observed  in  adults.  In  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  nails  are  fre- 
quently incurvated. 

'  Hist.  Anat.,  t.  i.  291. 


The  uDgaeal  matrix  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease  named  onyxitis. 
&  TOmmencea  in  a  circumscribed  swelling  of  the  ungueal  matrix,  with 
pun  and  deep  rednesa.   In 

I  short  time,  a  thin,  ichor-  Pig>  llD. 

ow  fluid  isanes  from  the  ,'  ,,^i^^^ir~~  :.^  . 

oleft  at  the  root  of  the 
nail,  and  at  last  the  soft 
parts  give  way.  The  ulcer 
la  at  first  very  small,  but 
gTBdnally  extends,  until  it 
finally  involves  the  whole 
of  the  ungueal  matrix, 
together  with  a  portion  of 

die    dermis    immediately  uarntia,  urMtingtiuigrHttix. 

uoand    it      The  surface 

is  brown  and  glossy,  the  margin  thin  and  sharp,  the  discharge  fetid 
■nd  irritating.  The  pain  is  sometimes  intense;  at  other  times  the 
dueaae  is  more  indolent,  and  accompanied  with  little  uneasiness. 
Tbe  nail  is  formed  very  imperfectly;  it  loses  its  natural  shape  and 
eolor,  becomes  irregular,  dry  and  black,  and  at  length  falls  off.  When 
1^  happens,  it  is  seldom  completely  regenerated.  Tbe  surrounding 
ikin  is  tense  and  livid,  and  the  affected  extremity  assumes  a  bulbous 
qipearance,  often  exceeding  doable  the  normal  size ;  in  cases  of  long 
■uindiDg,  the  disease  sometimes  invades  the  subjacent  bone.  Onyxitis 
oocars  chiefly  in  young  persons,  and  attacks  the  thumb  more  fre- 
^nently  than  the  fingers  or  toes.     It  may  continue  for  years. 


SECTION  III. 


1.  Most  of  the  lesions  of  the  hairs  are  directly  referable  to  inflam- 
matioD  of  their  follicles.  In  general,  the  inflammalion  pursues  a 
chronic  course ;  but  what  particular  changes  the  structures  in  question 
nndergo,  is  by  no  means  ascertained.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
tbe  piliferous  follicles  are  considerably  swollen  and  injected,  and  that 
their  power  of  secretion  is  either  suspended,  or,  at  all  events,  very 
neatly  modified;  so  that  the  stem,  instead  of  presenting  its  normal 
characters,  is  variously  altered,  both  in  its  consistence,  its  length,  its 
thickness,  and,  above  all,  in  its  color. 

2.  The  Polish  plait,  a  disease  endemic  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
Tartary,  is  an  inflammatory  affection.  It  generally  attacks  an  im- 
mense number  of  piliferous  follicles,  which  in  a  short  time  acquire  an 
extraordinary  size,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  being  painful  on 
the  alighteat  touch,  and  exuding  a  large  quantity  of  viscid,  brownish, 
and  offensive  matter,  by  which  the  hairs  are  matted  and  glued  into 
inextricable  tangles,  of  great  length.    Even  the  stems  are  swollen  and 
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increased  in  thickness;  their  cavity  is  also  larger  than  in  the  soaod 
state,  and  their  areolar  texture  is  rendered  unusually  distinct.  This 
disease  generally  appears  during  the  autumnal  months,  is  observed 
chiefly  in  the  lower  classes,  and  is  often  extremely  obstinate  and  per- 
sisting. Although  the  hairs  of  the  head  generally  alone  suffer,  yet 
those  of  the  beard,  axilla,  and  pubes,  are  sometimes  similarly  affected. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  hairs  occasionally  bleed  in  this  disorder, 
but  this  is  still  a  litigated  point.  The  late  Professor  Meckel,  of  Halle, 
carefully  injected  the  scalps  of  two  persons  that  died  while  laboring 
under  the  Polish  plait,  and  in  neither  did  he  succeed  in  throwing  any 
of  the  fluid  into  the  matted  mass  or  horny  portion  of  the  hair.  These 
experiments,  however,  are  far  from  being  conclusive;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  vessels  might  have  existed  in  the  parts  referred  to,  and  yet, 
owing  to  their  extreme  minuteness,  the  artificial  fluid  might  have  failed 
to  reach  them. 

3.  When  the  hairs  are  plucked  out,  they  are  always  regenerated, 
provided  the  secreting  pulp  remains  unimpaired.  "When  this  struc- 
ture is  injured,  the  new  growth  is  proportionably  slow  and  imperfect 
In  old  age,  the  piliferous  sacs  become  atrophied;  they  lose  their  energy, 
•jiminish  in  size,  and  are  at  length  completely  annihilated.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  in  certain  diseases,  as  bilious  fever,  scarlatina, 
psoriasis,  and  secondary  syphilis.  The  falling  of  the  hairs  is  often 
temporary,  and  probably  depends  upon  some  transient  disease  of  the 
piliferous  follicles.  A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  after  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  attack  of  scarlatina,  lost  every  hair  on  the  body;  in 
a  lew  months  new  ones  sprang  up,  and  in  time  acquired  all  the  cha 
racters  of  the  former  crop.  Persons  seldom  grow  bald  all  at  once. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  generally  affected  first,  whence  the  depila- 
tion  gradually  extends  in  different  directions.  The  piliferous  follicles 
in  this  affection  seem  to  die  gradually;  for,  after  the  original  hairs 
have  dropped  off*  a  new  crop  frequently  appears,  consisting  of  a  thin, 
soft,  whitish  down,  evidently  formed  by  feeble  attempts  at  reproduc- 
tion. 

•1.  Ilypertroj^hy  of  the  hair  is  sometimes  observed.     It  is  most  fre- 
quent on  the  head,  but  may  also  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  beard  and  pubes.     The  most  remarkable  case  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  hair  of  the  head,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  occur- 
red in  a  friend  of  mine,  a  young  lady  about  twenty  years  of  age 
From  her  earliest  youth  she  was  subject  to  cephalalgia,  but  did  DOt 
appear  otherwise  unwell.     Her  complexion  was  unusually  fair,  her 
eyes  light,  and  her  hair  of  a  flaxen  hue.     In  consequence  of  her  con- 
stant headaches,  the  hair  was  commonly  kept  short;  but,  to  effect  this, 
as  it  grew  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  it  every 
few  weeks.    Within  a  year  of  her  death,  her  general  health  gradually 
declined  without  any  assignable  cause,  save  the  astonishing  develop- 
ment of  the  hair,  attended  with  severe  cephalalgia.     During  the  last 
three  months,  the  hair,  although  it  had  been  cut  only  a  short  time 
before,  reached  nearly  down  to  the  heel,  and  had  a  soft,  oily  feel:  the 
pain   in   the   head   increased  in  violence,  the   countenance  became 
blanched  and  almost  transparent,  and  she  died  gradually  exhausted,      j 
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haying,  within  a  few  days  of  her  dissolution,  exhibited  symptoms  of 
acute  phrenitis.  On  examination  after  death,  the  only  remarkable 
drcnmstance  observed  was  a  slight  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ven- 
tricles and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this 
abnormal  growth  of  the  hair  depended  on  hypertrophy  of  their  follicles, 
constantly  inviting  an  excess  of  blood  to  the  head  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  system.  This  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  hair,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  cephalalgia,  and  by  the 
i^ymptoms  which  were  present  during  the  last  few  months  of  the 
yonng  lady's  illness.  The  particular  state  of  the  piliferous  follicles 
was  not  ascertained. 

Scarcely  less  extraordinary  is  the  development  of  the  beard  in  the 
female.  Of  this  species  of  hypertrophy  not  a  few  examples  are  re- 
corded by  authors.  A  remarkable  one  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion some  years  ago.  The  woman,  who  is  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
oflbpring,  is  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  has  always  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health.  The  sides  of  the  face,  chin,  and  lips  are  all  thickly  covered 
with  coarse  hair,  which  she  is  obliged  to  shave  off  regularly  once  a 
week.  Her  whole  aspect  is  remarkably  masculine;  and,  but  for  the 
length  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  she  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  male. 
The  hair  of  the  pubes  sometimes  attains  an  extraordinary  development, 
formiog  long,  thick  tufts;  and  similar  appearances  have  been  witnessed 
on  the  shoulders  and  buttocks. 

The  hair  often  loses  its  normal  form,  hanging  about  the  h«ad  in  soft, 
straight  locks.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  could  not  be  kept  in 
curl  if  there  was  the  slightest  indisposition ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  instance  is  narrated  in  which  it  always  curled  in  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

There  are  cases,  again,  wherein  the  hair,  in  consequence  of  some 
imperfection  in  its  growth,  becomes  remarkably  brittle.  A  curious 
case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Mayo^  of  a  young  lady,  whose  hair,  without 
any  assignable  cause,  suddenly  broke,  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  head,  and  fell  off  in  large  locks.  This  singular  process  was  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  weeks.  She  was  subject  to  severe  headache, 
out  in  other  respects  her  health  appeared  to  be  perfectly  good. 

6.  A  change  of  co^or  of  the  hair  is  a  natural  consequence  of  old  age, 

but  it  also  occurs  in  different  diseases,  and  from  the  influence  of  the 

depressing  passions,  such  as  grief  and  fear.     What  alterations  the 

pibos  system  undergoes,  under  such  circumstances,  we  have  no  means 

to  determine.    The  discoloration,  though  for  the  most  part  gradual, 

ha  been  known  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.     When 

.caused  by  age,  it  generally  begins  at  the  loose  extremities;  the  same 

fact  is  observed  in  animals  which  change  their  complexion  for  the 

winter.    The  restoration  of  color,  on  the  contrary,  always  commences 

at  the  root. 

6.  An  acciiofentoZ  development  of  hairs  is  not  uncommon.  This  is 
often  seen  upon  congenital  moles,  as  well  as  upon  parts  of  the  skin 
tUt  have  been  for  a  considerable  period  in  a  state  of  irritation.  As 
occurring  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  urinary  bladder,  numerous  cases 

*  Ontlincs  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  468. 
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have  been  recorded  by  Haller  and  other  authors.  They  have  also  been 
found  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  cutaneous  tumors,  and  in  the  ovary.  In 
the  latter  organ  they  generally  coexist  with  dropsical  accumulations, 
carcinoma,  or  extra- uterine  foetation,  and  hence  they  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  adipocirous  matter,  by  teeth,  and  by  pieces  of  bone. 
In  most  of  the  situations  here  specified,  though  not  in  all,  they  per- 
fectly resemble  the  normal  hairs,  both  in  their  color  and  structure, 
being  composed  of  distinct  roots  and  stems.  Concerning  their  mode 
of  origin,  however,  we  have  no  positive  information. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 
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SECTION    I. 

BRAIN. 

The  brain  is  subject  to  various  forms  of  disease,  amongst  which 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  suppuration,  softening,  ulceration, 
sanguineous  effusions,  and  new  growths,  are  the  most  common  and 
important. 

1.  Wounds, — Various  experiments  have  been  instituted  by  patho- 
logists, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  wounds  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  are  susceptible  of  cicatrization ;  but  with  so  little  success 
that  the  knowledge  which  has  been  thus  obtained  is  comparatively 
unimportant.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
the  animals,  the  subjects  of  the  experiments,  almost  always  die  at  an 
early  period  after  the  operation,  from  the  effects  of  acute  encephalitis, 
thus  allowing  the  parts  no  chance  of  healing.  If  life  be  preserved  for 
a  few  days,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  found  to  be  greatly  injected 
with  blood,  of  a  deep  rose  color,  and  considerably  augmented  in  den- 
sity, the  induration  often  extending  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
lines  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  With  these  changes  is  usually  seen 
a  small  quantity  of  soft,  reddish  lymph,  which  is  smeared  over  the 
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incised  parts,  and  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  future  granulations, 
which  always  spring  up,  if  the  animal  survive  the  operation  a  week 
or  a  fortnight.  Not  unfrequently  the  cerebral  tissue,  instead  of  grow- 
ing hard  and  firm,  acquires  an  unusual  degree  of  softness,  from  the 
infiltration  of  serosity,  pus,  or  blood,  or  from  the  influence  of  all  these 
fluids  united.  In  other  cases,  these  two  characters  are  combined,  the 
edges  of  the  lesion  being  dense  and  indurated,  whilst  the  parts  imme- 
diately around  them  are  soft,  boggy,  and  permeated  with  liquids. 

Appearances  of  scars,  sometimes  of  very  large  size,  are  not  un- 
frequently discovered  in  the  brain  after  death,  for  which  pathologists 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  account ;  that  they  are  formed, 
however,  by  the  same  kind  of  mechanism  as  in  the  other  textures  of 
the  body,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Thus,  when,  for  example,  the 
cerebral  substance  is  lacerated  by  an  effusion  of  blood,  the  fluid,  as 
will  be  subsequently  shown,  occasionally  becomes  organized  and 
incased  in  a  distinct  cyst,  which  either  remains  during  life,  or,  as  is 
perhaps  more  generally  the  case  when  the  extravasation  is  not  very 
copious,  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents,  by  whose  influence  it  is 
gradually  destroyed,  or  reduced  to  a  dense,  fibrous  texture.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  there  is  generally  to  be  found  a  true 
linear  cj^trice,  of  a  light  citron  color,  and  much  harder  than  the 
cerebral  substance,  although  softer  than  the  scars  which  we  find  in 
most  of  the  other  tissues.  These  cicatrices  have  usually  a  laminated 
arrangement,  with  a  thickness  from  the  third  of  a  line  to  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  more;  yet,  not  unfrequently,  they  are  perfectly  cellular, 
moist,  vascular,  and  filled  with  serous  fluid. 

2.  Injiammation, — Encephalitis,  cerebritis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  seldom  exists  as  a  primary,  idiopathic,  or  uncomplicated  affec- 
tion: most  commonly  it  is  the  result  of  previous  disease,  as  fevers, 
especially  such  as  are  of  an  eruptive  nature,  apoplectic  effusions, 
tumors,  and  external  injury.  When  produced  by  violence  inflicted 
on  the  scalp  and  cranial  bones,  the  inflammation  is  generally  limited 
in  extent,  although  intense  in  degree.  It  never  involves  the  whole 
organ  at  once;  for  ^uch  a  condition  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  life.  Tha  disease  may  occur  at  all  ages,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  encephalic  mass,  although  some  are  more  obnoxious  to  it 
than  others. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  inflamed  structure  vary  according 
to  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  disease.  At  first,  there  is  merely 
a  slight  increase  of  vascularity,  with  a  reddish  rose-colored  state  of  the 
cerebral  substance.  When  sliced  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  presents  a 
multitude  of  small  red  points,  which  give  the  section  the  appearance 
as  if  it  were  strewed  with  particles  of  vermilion.  The  capillaries 
are  everywhere  greatly  injected;  and  so  firmly  is  the  blood  crowded 
into  them  that  it  is  with  difficulty  removed  bv  ablution.  Not  unfre- 
quently small  ecchymoses  are  met  with,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  a  rupture 
of  minute  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory 
action.  Although  the  extravasation  oflen  occurs  in  distinct  spots,  yet 
it  occasionally  presents  itself  in  irregular  lines  or  streaks,  which,  when 
numerous,  give  the  cerebral  substance  a  singularly  mottled  aspect,  with 
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various  tints  of  red,  the  color  being  usually  more  florid  in  the  cortical 
than  in  the  fibrous  texture. 

At  this  early  period  of  the  inflammation,  there  seems  to  be  no  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  between  the  sound  and  diseased  parts:  in 
most  cases  they  run  insensibly  into  each  other,  the  redness  gradually 
declining  in  intensity  as  we  proceed  from  the  centre  of  the  irritation 
towards  the  periphery ;  and,  although  the  aflected  structure  is  less 
tenacious  than  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  brain,  it  is  firmer  than  usual, 
from  the  turgescence,  apparently,  of  its  vessels. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  vascular  injection  becomes  more  and 
more  strongly  marked,  and  the  reddish  color  which  was  displayed  in 
the  earlier  stage,  gradually  deepens,  until  it  acquires  a  brownish,  claret 
purple,  and  occasionally  even  a  greenish  or  dusky  yellowish  shade. 
With  this  augmented  capillary  turgescence,  amounting  almost  to  com- 
plete obstruction,  the  part  becomes  preternatu rally  soft,  and  assumes 
that  peculiar  alteration  of  character  which  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  cerebral  moUescence. 

The  substance  of  the  brain,  when  thus  affected,  has  entirely  lost  its 
natural  properties :  it  has  a  humid,  macerated  appearance,  from  the 
infiltration  of  serosity,  purulent  matter,  or  blood,  and  is  often  con- 
verted into  a  soft,  grayish  pulp,  bounded  by  a  hard,  vascul^  border, 
exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  the  first  stage  of  inflammation.  Several 
such  disorganized  spots  are  sometimes  met  with,  either  in  close  proxi- 
mity, or  separated  by  considerable  intervals.  When  the  affected  struc- 
ture is  pervaded  by  numerous  globules  of  pus,  it  is  very  apt  to  have 
a  citron  hue,  and  then  constitutes  what  has  been  termed  the  yellow 
softening  of  the  brain;  from  which  the  red  softening  differs  only  in 
being  of  a  deeper  color,  the  broken  down  pulp  varying  from  a  florid 
to  a  claret  tint,  with  intermediate  shades  of  violet,  brown,  chestnut, 
or  cineritious. 

The  different  appearances  now  described  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  the  same  diseased  portion.  Thus,  we  may  have  the  reddened, 
indurated  state  at  the  circumference ;  next,  that  of  serous  infiltration ; 
and,  finally,  that  of  purulent  softening  in  the  centre.  The  pus  always 
occurs  here,  as  elsewhere,  at  first  in  disseminated  globules,  and  after- 
wards, if  the  patient  survive  long  enough,  in  distinct  foci.  The  red 
and  yellow  softening  are  frequently  combined,  one  portion  of  the  in- 
flamed structure  presenting  the  bloody,  the  other  the  purulent  infil- 
tration. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  affected  part,  in  the  early  stage 
of  encephalitis,  is,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  somewhat  harder  than 
it  is  in  the  normal  condition.  The  degree  of  consistence  is  subject  to 
remarkable  variations,  running  through  all  the  intermediate  grades, 
from  an  indurated,  firm,  and  elastic  body  to  one  of  almost  perfect 
fluidity.  The  softened  mass,  in  such  cases,  is  generally  surrounded 
by  the  hardened,  which  is  itself  intimately,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
insensibly  blended  with  the  healthy  cerebral  tissue. 

In  the  early  stages  of  encephalitis  the  red  color  of  the  inflamed  part 
cannot,  as  was  before  intimated,  be  removed  by  ablution,  nor  can 
the  engorged  vessels  be  filled  with  minute  injecting  matter,  thus  pre- 
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senting  a  striking  analogy  with  what  takes  place,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  as  well  as  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidney. 

The  vascular  and  serous  envelops  of  the  brain  are  not  unfrequently 
afiFected  in  this  disease.  When  the  cerebritis  is  located  superficially, 
the  inflamed  portions  always  adhere  to  these  tunics  with  unnatural 
firmness,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  complaint ;  and  hence, 
in  attempting  to  peel  them  ofiF,  fragments  of  cerebral  substance, 
traversed  by  red  and  distended  capillaries,  generally  follow.  The 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  under  these  circumstances,  are  commonly 
much  engorged;  the  arachnoid  is  opaque  and  adherent;  and  the  inter- 
gyral  hollows  are  filled  with  sero-albuminous  matter,  with  blood,  or 
even  with  pus. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  acute  cerebritis, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  first  effects  of  the  disease  consist  simply  in 
capillary  engorgement,  in  punctated  or  striated  redness,  which  is 
usually  more  conspicuous  in  the  cortical  than  in  the  fibrous  texture, 
and  in  increased  hardness,  varying  in  degree  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  disorder;  and,  secondly,  that,  if  the  inflammation  be  allowed 
to  go  on  unrestrained,  it  finally  passes  into  moUescence,  in  which 
purulent,  bloody,  and  cerebral  matters  are  in  general  intimately 
blended  together,  forming  a  mass  of  a  semi-liquid  consistence,  and  of 
a  light  brownish  color,  with  various  shades  of  yellowish,  grayish, 
claret,  or  even  greenish. 

Although  all  parts  of  the  brain  are  liable  to  acute  cerebritis,  yet 
there  are  some  which  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  others. 
The  most  common  seat  seems  to  be  the  cineritious  texture,  the  great 
vascularity  of  which  strongly  predisposes  it  to  inflammation  and  its 
consequences.  Thus,  of  forty-six  cases  of  this  disease,  collected  by 
Lallemand,  the  gray  substance  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion in  thirty-three,  and  the  white  only  in  eight.  The  surface  of  the 
convolutions,  which  consist  entirely  of  cortical  matter,  was  affected 
in  sixteen  cases ;  the  striated  bodies  and  optic  couches,  in  which  the 
same  substance  predominates,  in  thirteen;  and  the  Varolian  bridge, 
which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fibrous  matter,  only  in  four.  Some  in- 
fluence must,  also,  no  doubt,  be  allowed  to  the  greater  extent  of 
surface  of  the  gray  substance,  and  to  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
pia  mater,  which  can  seldom  be  much  inflamed  without  the  disease 
being  propagated  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  brain. 

Acute  encephalitis  usually  reaches  its  full  height  within  three  or  four 
days  from  its  invasion.  When  partial,  the  patient  often  recovers; 
but  should  it  occupy  a  large  extent  of  surface,  it  generally  proves 
fatal  in  a  very  short  time,  not  unfrequently,  indeed,  in  thirty-six,  or 
forty-eight  hours. 

3.  Suppuration. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  not  unfrequently  passes 
into  suppuration,  the  matter  occurring  either  in  the  form  of  small 
yellowish  globules,  or  in  that  of  abscesses.  The  most  common  seat 
of  the  disease  is  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  on 
a  level  with  the  great  commissure ;  no  portion,  however,  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  is  exempt  from  it,  cases  of  it  having  been  found  in  the 
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cerebellum,  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  spinal  cord,  medulla 
oblongata,  Yarolian  bridge,  and  even  the  quadrigeminal  tubercles  and 
pineal  gland. 

Collections  of  purulent  fluid  present  themselves  under  several 
varieties  of  form.  In  one,  which  may  be  denominated  the  undefined 
abscess^  the  matter  is  contained  in  a  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  surrounding  brain,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  its  mem- 
branes, if  it  be  seated  superficially  or  near  the  ventricles.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  abscess,  though  occasionally  smooth  and  even,  is  generally 
rough,  granulated,  and  shaggy,  the  purulent  fluid  adhering  to  it  with 
various  degrees  of  tenacity.  The  cerebral  tissue  immediately  around 
the  cavity  is  usually  remarkably  sound,  there  being  seldom  any  sign  of 
inflammation,  induration,  or  softening.  The  size  of  these  collections 
is  variable.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  as  large  as  a  walnut;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  they  do  not  exceed  the  volume  of  a  pea,  a  grape,  or  an 
almond.  Occasionally,  almost  the  whole  of  one  hemisphere  is  con- 
verted into  a  soft,  purulent  mass. 

The  second  variety  of  abscess  is  the  encysted.  The  pus  in  this 
species,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  contained  in  a  distinct  capsule, 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  plastic  lymph.  The  capsule  is,  at  first, 
soft,  delicate,  and  easily  torn :  in  time  it  becomes  dense,  remarkably 
lirm,  and  completely  organized,  vessels  ramifying  through  it  in  great 
numbers  from  the  circumjacent  cerebral  tissue.  The  outer  surface 
of  the  sac  at  this  stage  is  rough  and  flocculent ;  the  internal  is  smooth, 
of  a  rose  color  and  somewhat  villous,  like  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach.  Its  thickness  rarely  exceeds  that  of  the  pericardium;  but 
instances  occasionally  occur  in  which  it  is  several  lines  thick.  In 
cases  of  very  long  standing,  the  cyst  is  often  very  firm  and  indurated, 
from  its  conversion  into  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous  texture. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  it  composed  of 
several  folds,  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  but  differing 
remarkably  in  their  color,  density,  and  thickness,  the  softest  being 
generally  internal,  as  if  they  had  been  secreted  by  the  others.  Cases, 
again,  occur  in  which  the  cyst  is  divided  into  numerous  cells,  formed 
by  hard,  grayish,  intersecting  bands. 

The  object  of  these  cysts  evidently  is  to  serve  as  barriers  to  the 
extension  of  the  pus  which  they  inclose.  Eudiments  of  them  are 
occasionally  found  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  week ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  them  perfectly  organized  at  the  expiration  of  a 
month.  Patients  thus  affected  not  unfrequently  live  for  a  long  time 
before  the  brain  is  so  far  destroyed  as  to  render  the  continuance  of 
life  impossible.  Horner  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  interval 
between  the  infliction  of  the  injury — a  pistol  wound — and  the  fatal 
termination  was  nearly  twelve  months;  Sir  Everard  Home,  one  of 
nineteen  months;  and  Dr.  Copland,  one  of  upwards  of  three  years. 
Similar  cases  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Ilennen,  and  other  surgeons.  When  the  cyst  finally  becomes  the 
cause  of  death,  it  is  by  exciting  fresh  inflammation  in  the  surrounding 
cerebral  texture ;  or  it  may,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  foreign  body, 
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excite  iDflammation  in  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  destroy  life  by 
the  consequent  effusions. 

Abscesses  of  the  brain,  however,  do  not  always  terminate  fatally ; 
for  numerous  cases  occur  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  pus  is  absorbed,  and  the  cavity  of  the  cyst  gradually  ob- 
literated by  the  approximation  of  its  walls.  The  opinion,  at  all  events, 
derives  confirmation  from  the  appearances  of  the  large  cicatrices  which 
are  so  often  found  in  the  brains  of  old  persons,  and  from  the  inter- 
secting bands  which  are  occasionally  seen  uniting  the  sides  of  encysted 
abscesses. 

In  respect  to  its  appearance,  the  pus  found  in  the  brain  differs  in 
DO  essential  particular  from  that  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the 
generality  of  cases  it  is  of  a  pale  straw  color,  thick  and  inodorous; 
not  unfrequently,  however,  it  is  greenish,  reddish,  or  dirty  white,  thin, 
and  remarkably  fetid :  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  young  subjects 
who  die  from  the  extension  of  inflammation  of  the  ear  to  the  brain. 
In  scrofulous  persons,  the  pus  is  generally  very  thick  and  tenacious, 
from  the  admixture,  probably,  of  plastic  lymph. 

Suppuration  of  the  brain  sometimes  takes  place  with  great  rapidity, 
as  in  two  or  three  days.  Laennec  asserts  that  he  has  known  pus  to  form 
here  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  purulent  fluid,  when  encysted, 
ollen  manifests  a  tendency  to  pass  from  its  original  situation  to  some 
other.  Thus,  when  it  is  seated  in  one  of  the  hemispheres,  it  may  work 
its  way  gradually  to  the  surface,  or  into  one  of  the  ventricles,  destroying 
occasionally,  in  the  former  case,  the  lining  membranes,  with  the  con- 
tiguous bone.  In  1827,  I  examined  the  body  of  a  stout  athletic  man, 
forty  years  of  age,  who  died  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  removal  of 
an  osteo-sarcomatous  tumor  from  the  nose  by  the  late  Professor  George 
McClellan,  of  this  city.  For  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  did  remarkably  well,  and  talked  of  returning  to  his 
friends,  who  lived  several  hundred  miles  off.  A  few  days,  however, 
before  he  had  determined  to  leave,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
rigors,  followed  in  a  short  time  by  deep  coma,  and  he  expired  after 
an  interval  of  thirty-six  hours  from  the  attack.  On  examination. 
Dr.  Gardner  and  myself  found  a  large,  undefined  abscess,  filled  with 
thick,  offensive  matter,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  right  anterior  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum,  with  partial  destruction  of  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  intervening  membrane  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  brain  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  metastatic  abscesses^  but  much 
less  frequently  than  the  lung  and  liver.  They  do  not,  as  in  these  two 
organs,  exhibit,  at  first,  the  rounded,  circumscribed  form,  but  ap- 
pear in  small  isolated  points,  which  are  extensively  scattered  through 
the  cerebral  tissue,  and  rarely,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  exceed  the 
volume  of  a  hempseed,  or  a  small  pea.  Their  number  is  sometimes 
immense.  They  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  gray  substance  of  the 
hemispheres  and  striated  bodies :  the  cerebellum  is  also  occasionally 
affected,  but  much  more  rarely  than  the  cerebrum.  The  tissues  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  purulent  collections  are  generally  unaltered. 
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The  disease,  as  in  other  parts,  is  very  insidious  in  its  mode  of  develop- 
ment, and  is  usually  dependent  upon  injury  of  some  distant  organ. 

4.  Gangrene. — Gangrene  of  the  cerebral  tissues  is  a  very  rare 
affection,  and  probably  never  occurs  except  as  a  result  of  external 
violence.  As  an  idiopathic  disease,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single 
instance  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  pathologists.  In  this 
affection,  the  cerebral  substance  is  at  first  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
but  tn  a  very  short  time  becomes  spotted  with  an  immense  number  of 
minute  points,  resting  upon  a  lilac,  violet,  or  purple  ground.  At  a  more 
advanced  stage,  when  the  mortification  may  be  considered  as  fully 
established,  the  affected  part  is  converted  into  a  soft,  pulpy  cartilage, 
of  a  blackish,  brownish,  or  greenish  color,  and  extremely  fetid,  a 
character  which  distinguishes  this  lesion  from  the  simple  softening 
presently  to  be  noticed.  The  cerebral  texture  immediately  around 
the  sphacelated  mass  generally  forms  a  hard,  reddish  belt,  highly  in- 
jected, and  occasionally  even  slightly  ecchymosed  from  sanguineous 
effusions. 

5.  Softening. — Softening  of  the  brain  is  exceedingly  frequent,  both  as 
an  acute  and  as  a  chronic  affection.  It  is  by  far  most  common  in  old 
subjects,  but  no  age  is  exempt  from  it,  not  even  early  infancy.  The 
parts  of  the  brain  which,  according  to  my  own  experience,  are  most 
liable  to  it,  are  such  as  are  most  obnoxious  to  sanguineous  effusions,  as 
the  fornix,  interventricular  septum,  great  commissure,  optic  couches, 
and  striated  bodies ;  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  affected  being  in 
the  order  here  enumerated.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  found 
the  figurate  bodies  alone  implicated,  the  convolutions  and  other  struc- 
tures retaining  their  normal  characters.  Both  cerebral  substances  are 
almost  always  simultaneously  softened,  though  the  white  is  often 
affected  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  cineritious. 

The  extent  of  the  lesion  varies  in  different  cases.  Occasionally 
large  masses  are  involved,  as  one-third,  one-half,  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  hemisphere;  more  generally,  however,  the  lesion  occurs  in 
circumscribed  spots,  varying  from  several  lines  to  one  or  two  inches, 
and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  organ  of  its  natural  color  and  consistence. 
Sometimes  the  softening  occupies  a  space  not  larger  than  a  cherry,  a 
pea,  or  a  millet-seed,  while  in  others  it  is  spread  over  almost  the  entire 
surface  of  both  hemispheres  and  that  of  the  ventricles.  A  remarkable 
example  of  softening  of  the  brain  came  under  my  notice  in  1836,  in  a 
man  forty-five  years  old.  In  this  case,  examined  twenty-seven  hours 
after  death,  both  the  white  and  gray  substance  had  lost  much  of  their 
natural  firmness  and  cohesion.  The  whole  of  the  fornix,  excepting 
its  anterior  pillars,  the  interventricular  septum,  part  of  the  great  com- 
missure, and  the  pineal  gland,  were  completely  dissolved.  The  striated 
bodies,  optic  couches,  and  quadrigeminal  tubercles,  were  likewise 
much  softened ;  and  so  tender  was  the  base  of  the  brain  that  the 
medulla  oblongata,  cerebral  crura,  and  roots  of  the  nerves,  were  all 
left  behind  in  the  attempt  to  remove  the  organ  from  the  skull.  In 
the  cerebellum,  the  parts  which  were  more  particularly  diseased,  were 
the  cerebello-testicular  processes,  the  Vieussenian  valve,  and  the  gray 
substance  at  the  under  surface  of  each  lobe.     The  vessels  of  the  pia 
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mater  were  excessively  gorged  with  blood;  and  the  fibrous  texture  of 
the  hemispheres,  especially  of  the  right,  exhibited  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small,  rose-colored  patches,  dappled  with  black  points,  corre- 
sponding with  the  orifices  of  divided  capillaries.  No  lesion,  so  far  as 
could  be  discerned,  existed  in  any  other  organ. 

The  appearance  and  consistence  of  the  part  affected  vary  according 
to  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  intensity  of  the  exciting  cause. 
In  the  early  stages  the  changes  are  always  very  slight,  and  can  only 
be  recognized  by  the  touch.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  the  con- 
tinuity o£  the  organic  particles  is  sensibly  disturbed,  and  the  nervous 
substance  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  readily  broken  down  with  the 
finger  into  a  thin,  pap-like  mass.  It  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
slightest  weight,  and  frequently  has  no  more  consistence  than  so 
much  cream  or  thickened  milk ;  it  may  be  easily  scraped  with  the 
knife,  but  to  cut  it  smoothly  is  impossible.  Having  attained  this 
degree  of  softening,  the  cerebral  tissue  soon  falls  to  pieces,  forming 
thus  a  breach  of  continuity  occasionally  of  very  considerable  extent. 
If  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  small  vessels  appear  coated  with 
granular  matter,  and  in  the  softer  portions  of  the  mass  numerous 
granules  and  exudation  corpuscles  are  seen  mixed  with  portions  of 
nerve-tubes.  An  odor  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sometimes  exhales 
from  the  disorganized  mass;  but  this  is  rare. 

Although  the  softened  parts  are  occasionally  separated  from  the 
sound  by  a  distinct  line  of  aemarcation,  yet  more  commonly  they  run 
insensibly  into  each  other.    The  color  varies  according  to  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  invasion.    In  the  early  stage,  when  there 
is  usually  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammatory  turgescence,  it  is 
often  of  a  uniform  rose  tint,  studded  with  red  dots,  or  marked  with 
purple  arborescent  lines;   more  rarely  we  find   small  hemorrhagic 
efflisions,  and  patches  of  a  dark  leaden  hue,  produced  doubtless  by 
intense  capillary  injection.     At  a  later  period  of  the  disorganization, 
the  part  is  usually  of  an  opaque  white,  brownish,  yellowish,  or  green- 
ish color ;  or  these  tints  are  blended,  different  shades  of  them  occurring 
at  diffigrent  points,  or  even  at  the  same  place.     The  dull  milky  hue, 
which  is  so  frequently  observed  in  this  affection,  is  supposed  by  Lalle- 
mand  to  be  caused  by  an  infiltration  of  pus,  an  opinion  which  is 
evidently  unfounded,  as  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  no  such  fluid 
>¥hatever  is  to  be  seen.    In  this  condition,  which  is  often  found  after 
hydrocephalus,  the  cerebral  mass  seems  to  be  perfectly  anaemic,  not 
^  drop  of  blood  oozing  from  the  affected  part  when  cut.     In  some 
instances,  the  color  remains  natural.     When  this  happens,  which, 
liowever,  is  rather  rare,  the  softening  is  usually  confined  to  the  fibrous 
structure,  and  may  readily  escape  notice. 

In  this  affection,  the  pia  mater  is  sometimes  seriously  implicated. 

When  the  softening  is  seated  on  the  convoluted  surface  of  tne  cere- 

"brum  or  cerebellum,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  striated  bodies  and  optic 

couches,  the  membrane  is  generally  preternaturally  red  and  rough, 

und,  on  attempting  to  raise  it,  the  disorganized  gray  substance  often 

separates  along  with  it.    In  other  cases,  I  have  found  portions  of  the 

pia  mater  completely  destroyed,  or  converted  into  a  airty  brownish 
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pulp,  devoid  of  every  feature  of  the  original  texture.  These  changes 
are  particularly  liable  to  happen  when  the  softening  affects  the  surface 
of  the  figurate  bodies  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  these 
cases  the  arachnoid  frequently  experiences  the  same  fate. 

Chronic  softening  of  the  brain  is  probably  quite  as  frequent  as  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease,  of  which  it  may  be  either  a  consequence,  or 
it  may  exist  as  an  original  and  independent  affection.  It  may  occur 
at  any  period  of  life,  and  all  parts  of  the  organ  appear  to  be  liable 
to  it,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  white 
or  cineritious  substance,  to  a  single  convolution,  to  the  striated  body, 
or  to  the  optic  couch.  Occasionally  it  is  diffused  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent cerebral  structures,  not  uniformly,  but  in  patches  of  variable 
extent.  The  most  common  seat  of  the  lesion  is  the  hemisphere,  in- 
cluding the  striated  body  and  optic  couch. 

The  color  of  the  softened  part  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cerebral  tissue.  In  the  fibrous  substance  it  is  always  milk-white, 
dull-white,  opalescent,  or  of  a  pale  yellow;  never  red,  brownish,  or 
brown-red,  as  in  the  acute  form  of  the  lesion.  There  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  congestion,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  hardly  even  a  vestige 
of  capillary  vessels.  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  a  few  long, 
slender  arterial  and  venous  twigs  are  observed,  but  the  interlacement 
which  they  exhibit  is  very  different  from  the  normal  capillary  plexus. 
In  the  cortical  substance  the  color  usually  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
natural  complexion  of  that  tissue,  that  is,  it  is  either  a  light  gray,  or 
a  pale  ash.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  the  affected  part  gradually  loses 
its  grayish  color,  and  assumes  a  yellowish,  or  pale  dusky  aspect.  This 
discoloration  may  be  greater  at  one  point  than  at  another,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  pretty  uniformly  diffused  over  the  seat  of  the 
disease. 

In  the  chronic,  as  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  the  degree  of 
softening  may  vary  from  a  slight  diminution  of  the  natural  cohesion 
of  the  cerebral  substance  to  that  of  a  thin  solution  of  starch,  or  arrow- 
root, cream,  or  even  milk.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  diseasCi 
when  the  process  is  fully  established,  the  affected  structure  is  infiltrated 
with  an  unusual  quantity  of  serosity,  and  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  pulp, 
which  is  easily  removed  by  the  finger,  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  or  by 
a  small  stream  of  water.  These  changes,  which  are  generally  more 
conspicuous  in  the  white  than  in  the  gray  tissue,  are  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  the  removal  of  the  softened  and  disorganized  matter,  leaving 
in  its  place  a  small  quantity  of  cellular  substance,  of  a  whitish  aspect, 
traversed  by  bloodvessels,  and  exhibiting  numerous  meshes,  filled 
with  a  turbid,  whey-like  fluid.  The  meshes  are  of  an  irregular  form, 
and  vary  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  small  pea ;  their  walls 
are  extremely  delicate,  and  the  fluid  by  which  they  are  occupied  is 
often  mixed  with  flocculi,  which  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  frag- 
ments of  cerebral  pulp.  When  the  patient  survives  an  attack  of  this 
kind,  the  cells  thus  formed  are  filled  with  plastic  matter,  which  be- 
comes speedily  organized,  and  gradually  increases  in  firmness  until  it 
finally  acquires  all  the  properties  of  the  cellulo-fibrous,  fibrous,  or 
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fibro-cartilaginous  tissue.    In  no  case  does  there  appear  to  be  a  re- 
production of  cerebral  matter. 

In  the  gray  substance,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  there 
is  a  singular  tendency  to  the  production  of  yellow  patches,  of  a  flat- 
tened form,  finely  tuberculated,  and  extending,  when  the  lesion  oc- 
cupies the  superficial  portion  of  the  brain,  over  two  or  more  convo- 
lutions. They  are  remarkably  coherent,  their  surface  is  traversed  by 
minute  vessels,  and  their  consistence  may  be  so  great  that  they  are 
with  difficulty  torn.  In  some  instances  they  are  surrounded  by  pulpy 
matter,  and  in  others,  though  this  is  very  rare,  the  cortical  substance 
seems  to  be  destroyed  by  ulcerative  absorption.* 

The  duration  of  chronic  softening  of  the  brain  is  too  uncertain^to 
enable  us  to  affix  any  precise  limits  to  it.  While  some  cases  termi- 
nate in  three  or  four  weeks,  others  continue  for  several  months,  and 
even  years ;  the  disease  in  the  mean  time  making  very  little  progress, 
or  even  remaining  perfectly  quiescent. 

Softening  of  the  cerebral  tissue  is  usually  of  inflammatory  origin. 
This  is  proved,  first,  by  the  fact  that  this  lesion  occurs  at  all  periods 
of  life,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass,  at  one  time  as  an 
acute,  and  at  another  as  a  chronic  affection ;  secondly,  that  it  is  oflen 
produced  by  external  injury,  and  by  the  pressure  of  certain  tumors, 
or  apoplectic  efi^usions;  thirdly,  that  it  is  frequently  combined  with 
suppuration  in  other  parts  of  the  brain ;  and,  finally,  that  it  occasion- 
ally supervenes  during  the  progress  of  malignant  and  other  fevers. 
That  obstruction  of  the  arteries,  and  a  consequent  interruption  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood,  followed  by  diminished  vital  power  and 
cohesion  of  the  part  affected,  may  operate  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
malady  in  old  subjects,  is  what  may  be  easily  supposed;  but  I  am  by 
no  means  certain  that  in  cases  even  of  this  description  there  is  of 
necessity  an  absence  of  all  inflammatory  irritation.  Gangrene  under 
such  circumstances  is  usually,  if  not  invariably,  a  gradual  process, 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  perverted,  if  not  incited,  action. 

Softening  of  the  brain  is  often  found  in  connection  with  ascites, 
pulmonary  phthisis,  diabetes,  chronic  pleuritis,  marasmus,  and  pro- 
tracted fevers.  Grief,  anxiety,  and  intense  study,  sometimes  produce 
it.  This  was  the  appearance  which  the  brain  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
exhibited.  The  moUescence  involved  nearly  the  whole  of  the  medul- 
lary texture  of  the  left  hemisphere,  which  was  converted  into  a  soft, 
flaccid  mass,  interspersed  with  numerous  globules  of  water.  This  mis- 
chief was  the  result,  in  all  probability,  of  a  slow,  chronic  irritation, 
produced  by  the  excessive  intellectual  labor  to  which  this  great  man 
subjected  himself  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

Protracted  confinement,  with  inactivity  and  low  diet,  has  also  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  natural  consistence  of  this  organ.  A  similar 
state  has  been  witnessed  in  the  cerebral  tissues  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and 
epileptics.  In  an  elaborate  account  of  the  anatomical  changes  found 
in  the  brains  of  maniacs  and  epileptic  persons,  published,  in  1771, 

'  Durand-Farel,  Traits  da  Ramollissement  da  Cerveaa. 
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by  Dr.  Greding,  fifty-one  cases  are  detailed,  in  more  than  one-half  of 
which  the  organ  in  question  was  either  partially  or  generally  softened. 
Observations  confirmatory  of  these  have  since  been  recorded  by  other 
writers.  IIow  softening,  under  the  circumstances  here  specified,  is  in- 
duced, whether  from  diminished  nutrition  of  the  cerebral  textures,  or 
from  irritative  action,  giving  rise  to  an  infiltration  of  serous  fluid  into 
its  intermolecular  spaces,  is  a  point  which  challenges  further  re- 
searches. Old  age,  also,  seems  to  predispose  to  this  affection ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  arteritis. 

Obstructions  and  various  morbid  changes  in  the  cerebral  vessels, 
or  in  the  arteries  leading  to  the  brain,  are  capable  of  causing  the 
lesion.  Thus,  ligature  of  the  carotid  is  sometimes  followed  by  it,  and 
so  also  is  ossification  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  Similar  effects  some- 
times follow  obstruction  by  plugs  of  fibrin,  washed  from  other  parts 
of  the  system  into  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  the  bloodves- 
sels leading  to  the  part,  as  well  as  the  capillaries  in  the  part,  are  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration;  a  circumstance  on  which  considerable  stress 
has  been  laid  by  some  pathologists,  who  deny  that  the  white  form  of 
softening  with  which  it  is  associated,  is  ever  of  inflammatory  origin. 
Minute  examination  of  the  soflened  tissue  shows  them  to  be,at  times, 
filled  with  exudation  corpuscles,  especially  in  the  acute  or  red  soft- 
ening, whilst  in  the  white  softening  these  are  absent ;  in  fact,  the  c^lls 
and  tubes  are  here  sometimes  apparently  unchanged.  Dr.  Todd  has, 
however,  frequently  detected  in  the  white  creamy  matter  a  great  num- 
ber of  large  cells  containing  oily  substance.  These  curious  organic 
globules  would  suggest,  he  thinks,  that  some  active  process  had  been 
going  on  during  life. 

Softening  of  the  brain  is  susceptible  of  reparation,  the  appearances 
varying  in  the  gray  and  white  substance.  In  the  gray  substance,  the 
traces  of  the  cure,  when  fully  established,  are,  a  peculiar  cribriform 
aspect  of  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain,  either  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  atrophy  and  flattening,  together  with  adhesion  of  the  pia 
mater  to  the  affected  part  In  the  white  substance,  cicatrization  is  in- 
dicated by  numerous  little  cells,  containing  a  limpid  fluid,  and  lined 
occasionally  by  a  fine,  delicate,  transparent  membrane,  of  a  light  fawn 
color.  These  cells  have  sometimes  a  worm-eaten  appearance,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  seem  as  if  they  had  been  scooped  out  with  a  sharp 
instrument.  In  their  figure,  they  strongly  resemble  the  pores  observ- 
able in  new  bread,  their  size  varying  from  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  bean. 
The  cerebral  tissue  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  cicatrices 
is  either  of  the  natural  consistence,  slightly  softened,  or,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  considerably  indurated,  according  to  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  healing  process.  Occa- 
sionally the  white  matter  has  a  peculiar  granular  aspect. 

6.  Chronic  Inflammation, — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  tis* 
sue  is  much  more  common  than  acute,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  a  result.  Its  anatomical  characters,  though  occasion- 
ally similar,  are  yet,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  widely  different; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  be  considered  under  a 
distinct  head. 
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The  most  important  feature  of  this  disease  is  the  augmentation  of 
density  of  the  aflfected  tissue,  giving  rise  to  induration  of  the  cerebral 
tissue.  Not  a  little  diversity  is  observable  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
hardening. 

In  the  generality  of  cases,  the  consistence  does  not  exceed  that  of 
concrete  albumen;  not  unfrequently,  however,  the  part  is  as  firm. as 
cheese ;  and  instances  occur,  although  very  rarely,  in  which  it  is  as 
dense  and  elastic  as  fibro-cartilage.  The  latter  species  of  induration 
is  generally  seen  in  small,  isolated,  masses  around  old  apoplectic  cysts, 
tubercles,  and  fungous  growths.  The  other  two,  which  often  occupy 
a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  sometimes  coexist,  running  insensibly 
into  each  other.  General  induration  has  hitherto  been  seen  chiefly  in 
individuals  that  have  died  of  typhus  fever;  and  Andral  tells  us  that 
he  also  witnessed  it  several  times  in  persons  who  had  been  in  the  h^bit 
of  working  among  lead,  and  who  expired  in  a  state  of  universal  con- 
vulsion. 

The  proximate  cause  of  cerebral  induration  is  a  deposition  of  lymph 
into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  by  which  the  intermolecular  inter- 
vals are  filled  up,  and  the  fibres  of  the  brain  firmly  cemented  together. 
That  this  is  the  case,  is  not  only  analogically  inferrible,  but  may  be 
readily  proved  by  examination  with  the  microscope.  A  portion  of 
brain  thus  affected  possesses  little  or  no  moisture,  recoils  with  elas- 
ticity when  stretched,  and  tears  with  a  rough  and  slightly  granulated 
surface.  The  natural  vascularity  is  usually  very  much  diminished, 
probably  from  an  obliteration  of  some  of  the  capillary  vessels;  and 
hence  the  ordinary  color  is  yellowish  white,  milky,  or  grayish ;  seldom 
reddish,  brown,  or  claret,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  acute  softening  of  the 
cerebral  tissue. 

Chronic  cerebritis,  after  having  existed  for  some  time,  may  suddenly 
assume  an  acute  character,  and  thence  pass  into  suppuration.  A  shade 
of  green  usually  announces  this  event;  and,  as  the  process  advances, 
the  part  gradually  acquires  a  yellow  tinge,  and  a  soft,  pulpy  consist- 
ence. The  pus  is  rarely  confined  in  a  distinct  cavity ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  usually  diffused  through  the  softened  mass,  oozing  out  of  it,  when 
a  section  is  made,  in  the  form  of  small  globules. 

7.  Ulceration, — Ulceration  of  the  brain  is  very  uncommon,  and  has 
hitherto  been  found  chiefly  on  the  striated  bodies,  the  optic  couches, 
and  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  latter  of  which  it 
is  by  far  most  frequent. 

The  ulcers,  which  seldom  penetrate  beyond  the  gray  substance,  and 
which  affect  various  forms,  have  generally  rough,  indented  edges,  with 
an  irregular  surface,  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  reddened  lymph, 
in  some  cases  with  pus,  and  occasionally  even  with  blood.  Instances 
occur  in  which  they  are  hard  and  dry;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
they  communicate  together  by  fistulous  tracks,  in  the  same  manner  as 
ulcers  occasionally  do  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  their  dimensions 
they  vary  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches,  the  largest  being  almost 
always  seated  on  the  external  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  cerebral  tissue  immediately  contiguous  to  these  ulcers  usually 
exhibits  signs  of  inflammation,  being  of  an  unnaturally  red  color,  and 
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of  varying  degrees  of  consistence.  The  pia  mater  and  -arachnoid  ar 
also  more  or  less  affected;  a  circumstance  from  which  some  patholc 
gists  have  been  led  to  infer  that  these  ulcers  rather  appertain  to  ther 
than  to  the  cerebral  substance.  This,  perhaps,  with  a  few  exceptions 
is  true.  Occasionally,  the  ulcer  communicates  with  deep-seated  at 
sc^sses. 

8.  Apopleocy. — Apoplexy  exhibits  remarkable  variety  as  to  its  sea 
and  extent.  In  many  cases  the  blood  is  poured  into  the  substance  o 
the  brain ;  in  some,  upon  the  external  surface ;  and  in  some,  again 
into  the  ventricles.  Of  these  three  forms,  the  last  is  bv  far  the  leas 
frequent ;  next  to  this  is  the  meningeal,  or  that  in  wnich  the  fluic 
is  extravasated  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  most  commoi 
of  all  is  where  it  is  diffused  through  the  cerebral  tissue.  It  has  a]8< 
been  found  that  certain  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass  are  more  liabL 
to  hemorrhage  than  others.  Thus  of  392  cases  of  this  disease,  col 
lectedby  Andral  from  the  writings  of  different  pathologists,  202  affect 
ed  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  a  level  with  the  floo] 
of  the  lateral  ventricles;  in  61,  it  was  seated  in  the  striated  bodies 
and  in  35,  in  the  optic  couches.  The  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  an 
rarely  affected. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  these  extravasations  the  greatest  possi 
ble  variety  obtains.  The  quantity  is  often  very  trifling,  not  exceed 
ing  a  few  drops,  or  the  volume  of  an  ordinary  pea ;  sometimes,  how 
ever,  the  effusion  is  quite  copious.  In  one  instance,  that  of  a.femal< 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  I  found  it  amounting  to  nearly  eight  ounces 
The  number  of  extravasations  is  also  liable  to  much  variation.  Verj 
frequently  there  is  only  a  solitary  one,  whilst  at  other  times  there  an 
as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen.  When  numerous,  the  hemorrhagic  depot* 
usually  exhibit  different  appearances,  as  if  they  had  occurred  at  differ 
ent  periods. 

The  extravasated  blood  varies  in  its  character  according  to  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  attack  and  the  death  ol 
the  patient.  When  the  apoplexy  proves  suddenly  fatal,  the  fluid  \i 
dark  colored,  almost  fluid,  or  in  soft,  semi-liquid  masses.  If  the  indl 
vidual  survive  some  time,  the  clot  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
sistence, and  is  of  a  pale  red,  grayish,  or  yellowish  tint.  At  a  still 
more  advanced  stage  it  becomes  hard,  dense,  and  fibrinous,  and  is 
either  organized,  partially  or  entirely  absorbed,  or  converted  into  a 
loose,  drab  colored  cellular  substance,  presenting,  when  cut,  a  peculiai 
appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  a  honeycomb.  These  changes  usually 
begin  within  the  first  fortnight  after  the  attack,  and  are  completed  at 
the  expiration  of  several  months,  the  length  of  time  being  always 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  clot.  The  peculiar  crystals  ol 
the  blood  are  described  by  Virchow  as  seen  in  apoplectic  clots,  but 
are  not  generally  observed  before  the  third  week. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  around  the  extravasated  blood  often  pre- 
sents important  lesions,  consisting  chiefly  in  a  change  of  color  and 
consistence.  Very  frequently,  it  is  softened,  lacerated,  and  infiltrated 
with  serosity,  with  blood,  or  even  with  puriform  matter,  or  perhaps 
all  these  fluids  are  found  in  intimate  combination.     The  color,  in  such 
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cases,  is  either  natural,  reddish,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  according  to 
the  degree  of  capillary  injection,  or  the  amount  of  inflammatory  irri- 
tation. In  some  instances,  we  find  the  apoplectic  cavity  intersected 
with  shreds  of  cerebral  substance,  so  incorporated  with  the  extrava- 
sated  fluid  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  it.  In  chronic  cases, 
the  surrounding  parts  are  more  commonly  indurated  and  brittle;  but 
this  occurrence  is  by  no  means  constant. 

The  effused  blood  is  often  surrounded  by  a  distinct  cyst,  formed  by 
plastic  matter,  from  the  fourth  of  a  line  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  At  first,  the  sac  is  quite  soft ;  but  it  gradually  increases 
in  consistence,  and  is  finally  completely  organized,  its  parietes  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  vessels,  which  not  unfrequently  extend  even 
into  the  inclosed  clot  itself.  Its  external  surface  is  generally  flocou- 
lent,  and  tfce  cerebral  tissue  immediately  around  it  is  variously  altered, 
being  either  softened,  infiltrated  with  pus,  or  indurated.  In  time,  the 
sac  becomes  both  an  absorbing  and  a  secreting  texture,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  its  interior  is  often  filled  with  substances  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  that  were  deposited  in  the  first  instance ;  and  also  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  sometimes  completely  cicatrized,  its  walls 
being  brought  so  closely  together  as  to  leave  merely  a  hard  fibrous 
band. 

The  number  of  apoplectic  cysts  usually  corresponds  with  the  num- 
ber of  sanguineous  effusions,  and  hence  several  are  occasionally  seen 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  brain.  In  examining,  not  long  ago,  an 
old  man  who  died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  large  clot  of  blood,  I  found  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  such 
sacs  scattered  through  various  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
the  largest  of  which  hardly  equalled  a  hazel-nut :  they  were  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  of  the  consistence  of  cellular  tissue,  and  marked  off  each 
into  several  little  cavities,  filled  with  thin,  turbid  serosity. 

The  preceding  facts  are  interesting,  as  showing  how  much  may  be 
effected  by  the  restorative  powers  of  the  system.  No  sooner  has  the 
effusion  taken  place,  than  nature  sets  up  a  process  of  reparation,  in 
which  she  is  often  so  successful  that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the 
clot  is  either  absorbed,  encysted,  or  so  altered  in  its  physical  and  vital 
properties  as  to  be  no  longer  viewed  by  the  organ  in  the  light  of  a 
foreign  body.  There  are  several  circumstances  which  favor  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  coagulum,  but  none  so  powerfully  as  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  cerebral  circulation  ;  a  fact  of  great  practical  moment,  as 
it  inculcates  the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  the  head,  long  after 
the  apoplectic  seizure  has  taken  place. 

Apoplexy  has  been  observed  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  infancy,  child- 
hood, adolescence,  old  age,  4nd  decrepitude.  Experience,  however, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  most  obnoxious  time  is  after  the  fiftieth 
year.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  probably 
because  the  former  are  more  addicted  to  all  kinds  of  excesses,  both 
bodily  and  mental,  than  the  latter.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  be 
hereditary. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  lesions  in  cases  of  apoplexy  is  disease 
of  the  bloodvessels.    It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  state  of  the 
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bloodvessels  surrounding  apoplectic  effusions  has  been  studied,  and 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect.  Sufficient  facts  have, 
however,  been  gathered  to  prove  that  in  many  cases  of  apoplexy  the 
capillaries,  as  well  as  the  larger  vessels,  are  affected.  The  changes 
that  seem  to  occur  most  frequently  in  them,  are  atrophy  and  fatty 
deposits,  rendering  their  walls  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
circulating  blood.  In  many  cases  the  diseased  and  lacerable  condition 
of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  accompanied  by  softening  of  the  nervous 
pulp,  which  thus  powerfully  predisposes  to  hemorrhagic  effusion. 

Accidental  accumulations  of  blood  occasionally  exist  upon  the  sur- 
face of  thQ  brain  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurismal  sac,  a  blow  upon 
the  skull,  or  the  pressure  upon  the  child's  head  during  parturition ; 
but  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  apoplectic  in  their  character. 

9.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. — The  brain  is  sometimes' hypertro- 
phied.  In  this  state  the  convolutions  of  the  organ  are  singularly 
compressed  and  flattened,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are  almost 
obliterated,  the  investing  membranes  being  at  the  same  time  partially 
stretched,  and  appearing  as  if  they  were  too  tight  for  the  inclosed 
mass.  The  ventricles  are  very  nearly  eflBwed,  and  the  various  sur- 
faces of  the  organ  are  deprived  of  their  ordinary  moisture.  The 
cerebral  substance  is  unusually  firm,  almost  destitute  of  blood,  and 
remarkably  dry  when  cut.  The  hypertrophy  commonly  involves  both 
hemispheres;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  confined  to  particular  parts; 
and  in  some  instances,  again,  the  increased  growth  is  so  great  as  to 
produce  an  evident  enlargement  of  the  skull.  It  is  rare  in  the  cere- 
bellum. Children  and  very  young  persons,  particularly  such  as  are 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  are  most  liable  to  it ;  but  even 
in  them  it  is  extremely  rare. 

Atrophy^  the  opposite  of  the  above  state,  is  sometimes  witnessed. 
In  idiots,  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  and  in  aged  persons,  the  brain 
occasionally  undergoes  a  remarkable  diminution  in  all  its  parts,  both 
gray  and  white;  and  the  same  circumstance  is  not  unfrequently 
observed  in  young  people  who  have  suffered  from  long-continued 
wasting  disorders.  The  marks  by  which  atrophy  may  be  recognized 
are,  a  flaccid  and  shrunken  state  of  the  convolutions,  interstitial  cellular 
infiltration,  peculiar  stringiness  of  the  cerebral  pulp,  and  dilatation  of 
the  bloodvessels,  whether  empty  or  filled.  Conjoined  usually  with 
these  appearances  are  thickening  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  distension 
of  the  ventricles. 

Like  hypertrophy,  the  affection  in  question  may  be  general  or 
partial.  The  latter  variety  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  striated 
bodies  and  optic  couches.  In  place  of  the  natural  rotundity,  the  sur- 
face of  these  structures  is  remarkablj^  flattened,  contracted  in  its 
dimensions,  or  even  scooped  out,  as  it  were ;  and,  on  cutting  into  them, 
their  substance  appears  loose  and  cellulated.  Very  frequently  in- 
stances of  partial  atrophy  are  witnessed  on  the  convolutions,  which  are 
either  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  usual,  or  almost  wholly  absent 
In  such  cases  there  is  often  very  little  gray  matter.  Atrophy  of  the 
cerebellum  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  sometimes  amounts  to 
almost  entire  absence  of  this  portion  of  the  encephalic  mass. 
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10.  Tubercles, — Tubercles  of  the  brain  are  found  chiefly  in  child- 
hood, seldom  in  very  young  infanU,  and  still  more  rarely  in  adults. 
The  disease  is  always  associated  with  a  scrofulous  habit  of  the  con- 
stitution,  and  hence  occurs  most  frequently  in  conjunctiop  with  tuber- 
cles of  the  other  organs,  especially  of  the  lung,  spleen,  and  mesenteric 
ganglions. 

The  localities  of  the  brain  in  which  tubercles  are  most  commonly 
found  are,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  cerebellum,  great  commissure, 
medulla  oblongata,  cerebral  and  cerebellic  crura,  the  optic  couches, 
and  striated  bodies,  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  being  in  the 
order  here  enumerated.  They  may  occupy,  indifferently,  the  cortical 
or  fibrous  substance ;  and  occur  either  in  groups,  or,  as  is  more  com- 
monly the  case,  in  disseminated  masses. 

Although  the  number  of  these  bodies  seldom  exceeds  half  a  dozen, 
yet  cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  there  are  as  many  as  twenty, 
fifty,  seventy-five,  or  a  hundred.  In  size,  they  vary  from  that  of 
a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  walnut,  their  magnitude  being  generally  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  their  number.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  so  large 
as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
or  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  In  form,  they  closely 
resemble  tubercles  in  other  organs  and  textures.  In  some  instances, 
especially  when  they  are  clustered  together,  they  are  uneven,  nodu- 
lated, and  separated  into  lobes,  connected  by  dense  cellular  tissue. 
Their  color  is  a  pale  yellow,  white  or  bluish,  and  their  consistence  is 
like  that  of  soft  cheese,  though  occasionally  much  firmer. 

Apparently  destitute  of  vessels,  these  bodies  exhibit  no  trace  what- 
ever of  being  organized ;  yet  that  they  are  so,  cannot  be  well  doubted. 
In  the  generality  of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  dis- 
tinct cyst,  often  remarkably  thin,  but  which  now  and  then  is  of  great 
thickness,  and  of  a  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  even  bony  texture.  Aft«r 
these  tubercles  have  existed  for  some  time,  they  assume  an  opaque, 
dusky  appearance,  and  are  finally  converted  into  a  soft,  cheesy  matter, 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  tubercles  in  other  situations.  Nume- 
rous abscesses  are  thus  occasionally  formed,  which  may  be  readily 
discriminated  from  such  as  are  of  a  simple  inflammatory  origin,  by 
the  nature  of  their  contents. 

The  cerebral  tissue  around  these  tubercles  is  variously  affected. 
During  the  early  periods  of  their  formation  it  may  be  quite  natural ; 
but,  as  they  proceed  in  their  development,  inflammation  is  often  ex- 
cited, which  generally  leads  to  induration,  softening,  or  purulent  infil- 
tration. 

11.  Melanosis. — Melanosis  of  the  brain  is  among  the  rarest  produc- 
tions to  which  this  organ  is  liable.  Though  it  occasionally  occurs  in 
small  dots  and  narrow  streaks,  the  most  common  form  in  which  it 
appears  is  that  of  spherical  masses,  of  a  jet  black,  brownish,  or  livid 
color,  varying  in  size  from  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  They 
are  distinctly  circumscribed,  but  apparently  without  any  cyst,  and 
closely  surrounded  by  healthy  brain,  from  which  they  can  be  easily 
lifted  with  the  forceps.  Vessels  may  frequently  be  traced  into  their 
interior;  and,  when  they  are  seated  on  the  convoluted  or  figurate  sur- 
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face  of  the  organ,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them'  intimately  adhering 
to  the  pia  mater.  Their  softness  is  oflen  remarkable,  the  black  color- 
ing matter  which  they  contain  being  nearly  as  Quid  as  ink. 

If  these  tumors  be  divided  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  washed  with 
water,  the  coloring  matter  disappears,  and  nothing  but  a  soil,  shaggy 
substance,  of  a  cellulo-fibrous  nature,  remains.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
nidus  in  which  the  melanotic  matter  is  originally  deposited. 

12.  Eticephaloid, — Encephaloid  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  brain, 
chiefly  in  young  subjects,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  form  of  soft, 
spongy,  compressible  tumors,  enveloped  by  a  distinct  cyst.  The  sur- 
face of  these  tumors  is  frequently  lobulated,  and  their  interior  closely 
resembles  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  When 
cut  with  a  knife,  the  section  is  smooth,  and  the  instrument  is  covered 
with  a  soft,  unctuous,  cream-like  matter.  The  capsule  itself,  varying 
in  thickness  from  one  to  several  lines,  is  oflen  of  a  deep  reddish  color, 
liberally  furnished  with  vessels,  externally  flocculent,  and  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  surrounding  parts.  Solid  masses  of  extravasated  blood 
are  occasionally  intermixed  with  these  tumors;  in  many  cases  the 
cerebral  tissue  immediately  around  them  is  in  a  state  of  softening. 

13.  Cartilaginous  arid  Calcareous  Deposits. — ^^asses  of  cartilage  have 
been  found  in  the  brain ;  but  they  are  uncommon.  They  may  attain 
a  very  considerable  volume,  and  they  are  generally  of  an  irregularly 
rounded  shape,  with  a  rough,  lobulated  surface ;  of  a  dense,  gristly 
consistence ;  and  of  an  opaque,  bluish  color ;  internally  they  present  a 
radiating,  fibrous  arrangement,  not  unlike  an  unripe  pear.  When  old, 
they  not  unfrequently  contain  small  cavities,  filled  with  curdy,  gelatin- 
ous, or  sanguinolent  matter.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  enveloped  by 
a  distinct  cyst. 

Calcareous  deposits  are  also  very  unfrequent.  They  occur  chiefly  in 
old  consumptive  subjects,  in  the  form  of  scattered  granules,  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  saw-dust;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  seen  in 
irregular  nodules,  varying  in  volume  from  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  large 
plum.  Composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  combination  with  a 
minute  proportion  of  animal  substance,  these  concretions  are  commonly 
of  the  consistence  of  dry  mortar,  and  readily  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  Cases  occur  in  which  they  consist  of  alternate  layers  of 
chalky  matter  and  solid  albumen ;  whilst  some,  although  gritty  to 
the  touch,  contain  no  chalky  matter  at  all,  but  present  the  reaction  of 
starchy  granules,  being  ordinarily  somewhat  reddish,  with  a  rough, 
lobulated,  or  spicular  surface;  and  they  are  generally  surrounded  by 
a  delicate  vascular  membrane,  which  connects  them  to  the  contiguous 
cerebral  substance. 

Earthy  concretions  are  very  common  in  the  pineal  gland.  In  this 
situation,  they  are  almost  always  agglomerated  into  an  irregular-shaped 
mass,  varying  in  magnitude  from  a  pin-head  to  an  apple-seed,  the 
largest  being  usually  in  the  centre.  Tney  are  of  a  yellow  citron  color, 
hard,  rough,  and  gritty,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  are  never  found  until 
about  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  After  this  period,  there  are 
few  individuals  in  whose  brains  they  do  not  occur.  Their  presence 
does  not  seem  to  occasion  any  particular  inconvenience. 
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14.  Cysts  and  Hydatids. — Small  cysts,  containing  a  transparent  yel- 
lowish fluid,  of  the  character  and  consistence  of  serum,  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  at  its  base,  on  the 
floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  on  the  convoluted  surface  of  the 
hemispheres.  Of  this  variety  of  morbid  growth  I  saw,  not  long  ago, 
an  interesting  case,  in  a  hydrocephalic  child  ten  months  of  age.  The 
tumor,  situated  at  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  right  ventricle, 
which  was  itself  enormously  enlarged,  was  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  hen's  egg,  with  perfectly  smooth,  polished,  and  transparent  coats, 
not  thicker  than  the  healthy  omentum.  The  fluid  which  it  contained 
was  thin  and  colorless,  like  the  clearest  spring- water.  But  such  is  not 
always  the  appearance  of  these  cysts.  Often  they  are  quite  opaque, 
speckled  with  grayish  dots,  and  of  a  dense,  fibrous  texture.  Their 
contents,  in  such  cases,  are  of  a  milky-white,  gelatinous,  and  readily 
coagulable  by  heat,  which  is  not  the  case  when  their  structure  is  very 
delicate.  Several  such  tumors  are  occasionally  found  in  the  same 
brain,  either  in  different  parts  or  in  close  proximity  with  each  other. 

The  acephalocyst^  or  headless  hydatid,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  brain. 
This  animal  is  inclosed  in  a  distinct  membranous  sac,  and  seldom 
acquires  any  great  size. 

15.  Tumors. — The  adipose  tumor  is  rarely  found  in  the  brain.  It 
varies  in  size  from  a  small  hickory-nut  to  a  hen's  egg,  is  rough  and 
lobulated  on  the  surface,  of  the  color  of  fat  or  adipocire,  of  the  coa- 
sistence  of  spermaceti,  tallow,  or  soft  wax,  and  enveloped  by  a  fine, 
delicate,  vascular  cyst.  It  is  composed  of  very  minute  and  closely 
aggregated  lobules.  Occasionally  it  is  made  up  of  concentric  layers^ 
united  by  dense  cellular  tissue :  Otto  saw  a  tumor  of  this  kind  which 
contained  hair.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  this  growth  con- 
sists principally  of  fatty  matter,  with  a  minute  amount  of  cholesterine. 
This  latter  ingredient  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
the  human  brain  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  the  normal 
state. 

The  fibroid  tumor  has  been  but  seldom  noticed  by  pathologists* 
Most  generally  of  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  it 
is  of  a  pale  flesh  color,  hard,  firm,  but  somewhat  spongy  in  its  texture, 
and  enveloped  by  a  distinct  cyst,  having  apparently  very  little  con- 
nection with  the  cerebral  substance.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
brain,  and  in  some  instances  exists  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  origin  of  fibroid  tumors  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  Taking 
into  consideration,  however,  their  peculiar  texture,  and  flesh-colored 
aspect,  it  appears  not  improbable  that,  in  the  generality  of  cases  at 
least,  they  are  the  result  of  apoplectic  effusions,  the  blood  being  merely 
deprived  of  some  of  its  red  particles,  and  the  remainder  modified  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assume  the  characters  which  appertain  to  this  kind 
of  deposit.  The  supposition  certainly  derives  support  from  the  fact 
that  the  subjects  of  these  tumors  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  who 
have  labored,  at  one  time  or  other,  under  symptoms  of  palsy,  apoplexy,, 
epilepsy,  or  mental  derangement. 
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SECTION   II. 

ENVELOPS  OF  THE   BRAIN. 

I.  Dura  Mater. — The  dura  mater  is  susceptible  of  tnjlammatton.  The 
disease,  which  generally  occurs  in  irregular  circumscribed  patches  of 
greater  or  less  size,  rarely  exists,  except  as  a  consequence  of  external 
injury.  When  thus  affected  the  membrane  presents  numerous  fine  ves- 
sels, filled  with  florid  blood,  and  scattered  about  in  beautiful  arborescent 
lines.  The  discoloration  is  often  of  a  peculiar  bluish  tint,  not  unlike 
what  we  see  in  sclerotitis;  and,  although  the  injection  is  sometimes 
remarkably  great,  yet  the  inflamed  portion  is  never  so  much  crowded 
with  vessels  as  some  other  membranes,  which  are  naturally  more  vas- 
cular. In  most  cases,  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  covered 
with  small  masses  of  lymph,  and  it  may  even  be  lined  by  a  tolerably 
thick,  adventitious  membrane.  In  this  manner,  extensive  adhesions 
may  be  formed  between  it  and  the  other  tunics,  or  even  between  it 
and  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain. 

Suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  is  seldom  met  with,  except  as  a  con- 
sequence of  external  violence.  The  matter  is  commonly  deposited 
upon  the  inner  surface;  but  instances  are  witnessed  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated externally.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  fluid  is  considerable, 
long  retained,  or  of  an  acrid  quality,  it  may  destroy  the  membrane 
and  escape  into  the  arachnoid  sac.  Occasionally,  too,  it  produces 
caries,  and  perforation  of  the  cranial  bones;  but  such  occurrences 
are  unfrequent. 

The  changes  which  result  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater  are  various.  The  most  important,  however,  are  thickening, 
fibrous  growths,  and  ossification.  The  thickening,  which  is  almost 
always  conjoined  with  induration,  may  be  so  great  as  to  occasion 
symptoms  of  cerebral  pressure.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  fatal  cases 
of  epilepsy  and  paralysis.  In  one  instance  which  fell  under  my  notice, 
the  thickening  was  connected  with  caries  of  the  frontal  bone,  the 
membrane  presenting  a  very  rough,  fungous  appearance.  The  reverse 
of  this  state  is  sometimes  observed,  the  dura  mater  being  remarkably 
thin  and  attenuated. 

Fibrous  tumors^  of  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  sometimes  grow  from  the 
dura  mater,  generally  from  its  inner  surface,  to  which  they  adhere 
either  by  a  narrow  footstalk,  or  by  a  broad  base.  They  are  of  a 
grayish  color,  of  a  dense,  fibrous  texture,  hard,  inelastic,  and  seldom 
acquire  any  great  bulk. 

One  of  the  most  common  morbid  appearances  of  the  dura  mater,  is 
a  deposit  of  osseus  matter.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin 
plates,  and  probably  always  takes  its  rise  in  the  subserous  cellular 
tissue,  and  not  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  itself.  It  is  most 
generally  noticed  in  the  great  falciform  process,  where  it  occurs  in 
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small,  irregular  tnaases,  sot  larger  than  a  finger  nail.  Id  several  in- 
stances,  however,  I  have  seen  it  of  the  size  of  a  Spanish  dollar;  and 
cases  occur  in  which  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dura  mater  of 
one  hemisphere.  These  bony  substances 
are  generally  very  bard,  of  a  whitish 
aspect,  more  or  less  rough  on  the  sur- 
&ce,  and,  when  sawed,  they  occasionally 
exhibit  a  real  porous  structure,  like  the 
natural  osseous  tissue.  Fig.  Ill  repre- 
sents several  plates  of  this  kind  on  each 
side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The 
drawing  ia  from  a  preparation  in  my 
private  collection. 

Bony  growths  attached  to,  and  press- 
ing on,  die  dura  mater,  are  frequently 
ol»erved  in  women  who  die  during,  or 
shortly  after,  pregnancy.  They  do  not 
spring  from  the  dura  mater  but  appear 
merely  to  be  connected  with  it.  Boki- 
tansky,  who  first  observed  them,  terms 
them  puerperal  osteophytes,  and  regards 
them  as  of  regular  occurrence  during 
pregnancy. 

Various  other  kinds  of  morbid  growths 
and  deposits  are  found  in  the  dui 
ter;  but  their  occurrence  ia  so  extremely 
rare,  and  their  nature  so  little   uuder> 
stood,  as  to  render  it  useless  to  give  any  account  of  them  in  this  place. 

I  am  not  aware  that  carcinoma  has  ever  been  observed  in  the  dura 
mater  as  a  primary  affection.  As  a  secondary  effect,  however,  cases 
are  sometimes  met  with,  although  they  are  rare.  The  adjoining  sketch 
(Fig.  112)  was  copied  from  a  specimen  sent  me,  some  years  ago,  by 
Professor  Buchanan,  of  Nashville,  of  epithelial  cancer  of  the  face, 
which,  as  it  extended  its  ravages. 


caused  the  most  frightful  gap  in 
the  head,  consuming  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  frontal  bone,  and  finally 
reaching  the  brain.  The  patient 
was  an  elderly  man,  who  bad  been 
several  times  subjected  to  opera- 
tion, without  any  material  benefit. 
A  tumor  of  a  globular  shape,  tole- 
rably firm,and  tuberculated  on  the 
surface,  is  seen  on  each  side  of  the 
falx,  intimately  connected  with 
the  dura  mater,  from  whicb  it  evi- 
dently took  its  rise,  as  it  was  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  main 
disease. 
The  Pacchionmi  glands  are  occa- 
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sionally  much  enlarged,  indurated,  and  changed  in  their  appearance. 
The  siJiiises  of  the  dura  mater  are  also  sometimes  diseased.  The  most 
frequent  affection  is  inflammation  of  their  lining  membrane.  In  this 
condition  the  serous  tunic  is  unnaturally  vascular,  opaque,  and  in- 
crusted  with  lymph.  The  sinuses  are  sometimes  partially  filled  with 
pus ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  obstructed  with  firm,  dense, 
fibrinous  concretions. 

II.  Arachnoid. — The  arachnoid  is  liable  to  acute  and  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  to  various  morbid  deposits.  The  most  important 
anatomical  characters  of  acute  arachnitis  are  increase  of  color,  opacity, 
thickening,  and  preternatural  firmness,  with  effusion  of  serum,  lymph, 
pus,  and  sometimes  blood.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
membrane  does  not  present  any  perceptible  alteration,  but  remains 
thin  and  transparent  as  in  the  normal  state  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  pia  mater  is  almost  always  affected  first,  being  usually  thickened 
and  deeply  injected,  long  before  any  change  can  be  recognized  in  the 
arachnoid  itself. 

All  parts  of  the  arachnoid  do  not  seem  to  be  equally  susceptible  of 
inflammation.  The  portions  most  frequently  implicated  are  those  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  on  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres,  at 
the  base  of  the  cerebellum,  the  junction  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  Varo- 
lian  bridge,  and  lastly,  at  the  internal  flat  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 
Such,  at  lef^t,  is  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  corroborated  by 
that  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  pathologists  of  the  age. 

The  redness  of  the  arachnoid  is  usually  limited  in  its  extent,  being 
restricted  to  a  few  points  on  the  convexity  of  one  or  both  hemispheres, 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Oc- 
casionally, when  the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  the  redness  occurs 
in  pretty  large  patches,  and  appears  to  be  caused  by  a  real  extravasa- 
tion of  blood ;  but,  even  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  trace  any  vessels  into  the  afiected  membrane ;  they  belong,  in 
fact,  rather  to  the  pia  mater  and  the  connecting  cellular  tissue  than  to 
the  arachnoid  itself.  What  strengthens  this  opinion  is,  that  the  color 
may  frequently  be  removed  by  scraping  the  part  with  the  scalpel,  or 
exposing  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  gentle  current  of  water;  which 
would  be  impracticable  if  it  existed  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane. 

With  this  augmented  vascularity,  if  so  it  may  be  styled,  is  usually 
conjoined,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  a  loss  of  the  natural  trans- 
parency. At  first  there  is  merely  a  slight  degree  of  opacity,  scarcely 
appreciable  without  the  closest  examination;  but,  by  degrees,  the  mem- 
brane assumes  a  whitish,  milky  aspect,  interspersea,  not  unfrequently, 
with  shining  pearly  specks,  and  small  patches  of  red.  Cases  occur  in 
which  the  arachnoid  exhibits  a  dark  mottled  appearance;  but  this  is 
rare.  The  vessels,  as  an  examination  by  the  microscope  proves,  con- 
tain many  granules  and  inflammatory  corpuscles;  and  similar  bodies 
may  also  be  observed  lying  loose  in  the  surrounding  structures. 

After  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  especially  if  it  have 
been  very  violent,  the  membrane  is  found  to  have  a  real  increase  ix)th 
of  thickness  and  of  density,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  detached  from  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  even  from  the  dura  mater.     These  changes 
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although  they  sometimes  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  surface, 
usually  occur  in  small  patches,  which  are  confined  to  some  parts  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  the  cerebellum,  or  base  of  the  cere- 
brum. In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  pia  mater  is  not  only  deeply  injected, 
but  the  cellular  tissue  between  it  and  the  arachnoid  is  infiltrated  with 
various  kinds  of  fluids,  as  serum,  lymph,  blood,  and  occasionally  even 
pus.  These  substances  may  all  be  witnessed  at  the  same  time;  but,  in 
the  generality  of  instances,  the  first  two  alone  are  met  with.  Occa- 
sionally, the  subarachnoid  tissue  is  emphysematous. 

The  effusion  of  serum  is  sometimes  very  copious;  and,  in  parts 
where  the  subarachnoid  cellular  tissue  is  very  loose  and  abundant,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  intergyral  spaces,  at  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the 
Varolian  bridge,  and  the  junction  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  distension 
may  be  so  great  as  to  raise  the  membrane  in  the  form  of  considerable 
vesicles,  of  a  gelatinous  appearance.  In  quantity,  it  may  vary  from 
a  few  drachms  to  several  ounces,  being  always  more  copious  in  the 
ventricles  than  on  the  surface  or  base  of  the  brain.  In  its  appearance, 
it  is  usually  limpid,  but  now  and  then  opaque  and  milky,  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  lymph.  When  the  inflammation  is  very  severe,  we  some- 
times meet  with  deposits  of  pure  blood,  either  in  the  subarachnoid  cellu 
lar  tissue,  in  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater,  or  in  the  intergyral  spaces. 
The  presence  of  puriform  fluid  is  always  indicative  of  high  vascular 
excitement,  and  frequently  attends  wounds,  contusions,  and  other 
lesions  of  the  head.  Dryness  of  the  arachnoid  is  occasionally  observed, 
generally  in  small  patches,  of  a  hard,  shrivelled  aspect.  Their  pre- 
sence always  denotes  excessive  cerebral  irritation. 

The  deposition  of  lymph  is  much  less  frequent  upon  the  arachnoid 
than  upon  the  pleura  or  peritoneum ;  yet  that  it  is  very  often  met  with 
here,  is  certain.  Nor  is  it  always  confined  to  the  free  surface  of  the 
membrane.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  indeed,  it  occurs  in  the  subja- 
cent cellular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  infiltration. 
In  some  instances,  again,  it  follows  the  course  of  the  pia  mater,  pro- 
ducing adhesion  between  the  convolutions,  and  filling  up  their  intervals : 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  is  witnessed  in  the  ventricles,  over  the 
choroid  plexus;  and  a  very  common  seat  of  it  is  the  superior  surface 
of  the  tentorium.  In  its  color,  this  deposit  is  generally  more  or  less 
opaline,  with  various  shades  of  green  and  yellow. 

When  occurring  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  the  lymph 
is  often  moulded  into  a  distinct  membrane,  the  thickness,  color,  and 
consistence  of  which  are  materially  influenced  by  the  length  of  time  it 
may  have  existed,  as  well  as  by  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  attend 
ant  inflammation.  In  a  stout  athletic  man,  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
who  died  of  acute  meningitis,  brought  on  by  a  most  extensive  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  the  exudation,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
right  hemisphere,  was  about  the  thickness  of  a  common  wafer,  of  a 
pale  straw  color,  inclining  to  greenish,  and  of  the  consistence  of  the 
bufFy  coat  of  the  blood,  before  it  has  Undergone  perfect  coagulation. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  deposition  may  take  place  was  well  ex- 
emplified in  this  case,  in  which  the  patient  expired  in  less  than  three 
days  from  the  occurrence  of  the  acciaent.    In  instances  of  long  stand- 
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ing,  the  color  is  usually  lighter,  the  consistence  more  firm,  and  the 
thickness  greater :  occasionally  the  adventitious  membrane  is  vascu- 
larized. 

In  children,  acute  meningitis  is  generally  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercles  in  the  subarachnoid  cellular  tissue.  They  are  com- 
monly most  numerous  along  the  course  of  the  large  vessels  on  the 
hemispheres  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  particularly  in  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius.  In  their  size  they  vary  from  that  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  that 
of  a  millet-seed,  which  they  seldom  reach,  and  never  exceed.  They 
are  rounded  or  flattened,  of  a  whitish,  opaline,  or  grayish  tint,  semi- 
transparent,  and  generally  isolated,  or  disseminated,  but  sometimes 
grouped.  Their  consistence  ranges  from  semi-concrete  lymph  to  fibre- 
cartilage.  The  older  granulations  are  commonly  opaque,  hard,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  color,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  parts  in  which  they 
are  developed. 

The  arachnoid  in  this  disease  is  ordinarily  free  from  adhesions, 
smooth,  and  more  or  less  transparent.  Its  surface  may  be  dry  or 
moist,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  covered  with  a  viscid,  glutinous,  or 
sticky  secretion.  The  pia  mater,  the  principal  focus  of  the  disease,  is 
preternaturally  red,  engorged  with  blood,  and  infiltrated  with  sero- 
sity.  When  the  latter  exists  in  considerable  quantity,  it  is  often  of 
a  greenish  tint,  and  of  a  thick,  jelly-like  consistence.  The  vessels, 
both  large  and  small,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  are  generally 
excessively  distended,  especially  when  the  tubercles  are  numerous, 
and  the  disease  has  been  unusually  tardy. 

Along  with  these  changes  there  may  be  deposits  of  lymph  on  the 
free  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  more  or  less  flattening  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  softening  of  the  figurate  bodies,  and  effusion  of 
serosity  in  the  ventricles.  The  degree  of  softening  varies  in  diflFerent 
cases,  and  is  always  most  conspicuous  in  the  fornix  and  inter-ventri- 
cular septum,  which  are  occasionally  converted  into  a  white,  pulpy, 
diffluent  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  thin  starch,  or 
custard.  In  some  rare  cases  the  softening  extends  to  the  striated 
bodies  and  optic  couches.  The  serum  in  the  ventricles  varies  from  a 
few  drachms  to  several  ounces;  it  is  commonly  clear  and  limpid,  but 
now  and  then  it  is  turbid,  or  white  and  milky,  especially  when  there 
has  been  inflammation  of  the  choroid  plexus.  The  occurrence  of 
purulent  matter  in  this  form  of  the  disease  is  rare. 

Tubercles  of  the  subarachnoid  cellular  tissue  usually  coexist  with 
similar  deposits  in  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  ganglions.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  of  infants ;  in  adults  the  coincidence  is  less  frequent.  The 
disease  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  common  from  six 
to  ten  years,  then  from  three  to  five,  next  from  eleven  to  thirteen,  and 
finally  from  one  to  two.  Like  tubercular  formations  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  it  is  occasionally  hereditary.  Death  may  occur  from  a 
few  days  to  several  weeks.  The  disease  sometimes  pursues  a  strictly 
chronic  course. 

Such  are  the  principal  anatomical  features  of  the  two  forms  of  acute 
arachnitis.  In  the  chronic  variety  the  alterations  are  still  more  diver- 
sified, consisting  of  more  or  less  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arach- 
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noid  and  pia  mater,  increase  of  firmness  and  tenacity,  organized  adven- 
titious membranes,  tubercles,  cartilaginous  and  osseous  concretions, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  copious  effusions  of  serum,  giving  rise  to  what 
is  named  hydrocephalus.  In  acute  arachnitis,  as  has  b^n  stated,  the 
quantity  of  serum  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  ounces ;  in  chronic, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  very  considerable.  I  have  myself  seen 
more  than  two  quarts  of  fluid ;  and  cases  are  narrated  in  which  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  gallons.  Chronic  hydrocephalus  not 
unfrequently  exists  as  an  intra-uterine  affection ;  more  commonly, 
however,  it  makes  its  appearance  soon  after  birth,  and  proceeds  until 
the  head  attains  an  enormous  development,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  fluid  of  hydrocephalus  is  generally  perfectly  clear  and  limpid, 
possessing,  indeed,  very  much  the  same  qualities  as  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  most  cases,  it  is  without  smell 
and  taste,  although  the  latter  is  sometimes  slightly  saline.  By  ex- 
posure to  heat,  it  is  occasionally  as  perfectly  coagulable  as  the  water 
of  ascites,  hydrothorax,  or  hydrocele ;  but  in  general  the  quantity  of 
albumen  is  much  less  than  in  those  diseases;  and  hence  heat,  alcohol, 
and  acids  seldom  exert  upon  it  the  same  marked  effect. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  fluid  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  a  twentieth  part.  The  best  analysis  is  that 
by  Dr.  Marcet,  who  found  the  solid  contents  of  one  thousand  grains 
of  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles  to  consist  of-— 

Water      .        .     * 990.80 

Mnco-eztractiye  matteri  with  a  yestige  of  albumen           .        .        .  1.12 

Muriate  of  soda 6.64 

Subcarbonate  of  Boda,  with  a  vestige  of  an  alkaline  sulphate  .        .  1.24 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  iron  20 


1000.00 


»  Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  usually  connected  with  softening  of  the 
cerebral  tissue,  which  is  not  unfrequently  quite  pulpy  and  reticular. 
The  parts  most  commonly  affected  are  the  great  commissure,  fornix, 
and  inter- ventricular  septum.  In  young  children,  who  are  mostly  the 
subjects  of  this  accumulation,  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  often  widely 
separated,  the  brain  is  unfolded,  and  the  whole  head  is  remarkably 
distorted.  In  a  case  which  I  recently  examined,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  minute  apoplectic  effusions  were  discovered,  particularly  in 
the  right  cerebral  limb,  just  in  front  of  the  Varolian  bridge,  where 
there  were  as  many  as  a  dozen. 

.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  variously  affected.  When  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  considerable,  they  are  expanded  into  large  sacs,  fre- 
quently lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  lymph,  into  which  vessels  may  be 
seen  dipping  from  the  subjacent  parts.  In  such  cases,  the  figurate 
bodies  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  wholly  destroyed,  the  convolutions 
effaced,  and  the  gray  substance  compressed  into  a  thin  shell,  occasion- 
ally not  more  than  half  a  line  in  thickness. 

The  arachnoid,  like  other  serous  sacs,  is  liable  to  hemorrhage.    The 
occurrence  is  chiefly  met  with  in  children  under  two  years  of  age,  in 
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whom,  in  fact,  it  constitutes  by  far  the  raost  frequent  form  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage.  The  most  common  site  of  the  effusion  is  the  con- 
vex surface  of  the  brain:  it  may  also  occur  on  the  plane  surface  of 
the  cerebrum,  but  never  on  that  alone.  It  is  usually  present  on  both 
hemispheres,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  more  frequent  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  The  blood  is  seldom  found  in  an  unaltered  state ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  speedily  separates  into  serum  and  crassamentum, 
the  latter  of  which,  in  a  short  time,  assumes  the  form  of  a  clot  or  layer, 
of  a  black,  dark  red,  brownish,  or  pale  yellowish  color,  thicker  at 
the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  irregular  in  its  shape,  lacerable, 
and  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  One  surface  is 
commonly  free,  while  the  other  almost  always  adheres  to  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  arachnoid,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  detached, 
leaving  the  part  with  which  it  was  in  contact  smooth,  polished,  and 
unaltered.  The  number  of  clots  is  variable ;  sometimes  there  is  only 
one,  while  at  other  times  there  are  several.  In  either  case,  they 
usually  coexist  with  a  thin,  yellow,  or  transparent  membrane,  with 
the  edges  of  which  they  are  insensibly  blended.  Whether  this  mem- 
brane, which  is  sometimes  opaque,  firm,  and  pearly,  like  the  dura 
mater,  is  produced  by  a  deposit  of  plastic  lymph,  or  whether  it  is 
caused  simply  by  the  transformation  of  the  effused  blood,  is  not  de- 
termined. Their  continuity  would  seem  to  point  out  a  common  origin. 
In  the  adult  the  membrane  has  been  observed,  in  a  few  rare  instances, 
to  have  a  distinctly  stratified  structure,  indicating  that  there  were 
several  successive  deposits  of  blood. 

When  this  adventitious  membrane  adheres,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to 
both  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  cyst, 
which  usually  contains  from  a  few  drachms  to  several  ounces  of  clear, 
limpid  fluid.  When  the  quantity  is  more  considerable,  the  fluid  will 
necessarily,  on  the  one  hand,  compress  the  brain,  and,  on  the  other, 
distend  the  yielding  walls  of  the  cranium,  producing  thus  a  translu- 
cent, fluctuating  tumor,  either  diffused  or  circumscribed,  very  similar 
to  that  of  ordinary  chronic  hydrocephalus.  In  this  way  the  disease 
may  ultimately  prove  fatal,  or  the  accumulated  water  may  be  absorbed 
and  the  cavity  of  the  sac  be  obliterated. 

III.  Pia  Mater, — The  pia  mater,  considered  separately,  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  very  often  diseased.  In  arachnitis,  it  is  not  unusual,  as  was 
before  stated,  to  see  its  substance  inflamed,  and  its  vascularity  greatly 
augmented,  with  small  masses  of  lymph  adhering  to  its  surfaces,  espe- 
cially the  outer.  Under  these  circumstances  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater,  unnaturally  conspicuous,  and  filled  with  florid  blood,  form,  by 
their  anastomoses,  a  beautiful  network.  Most  generally,  this  aug- 
mented vascularity  occurs  in  considerable  patches,  which  are  often  of 
a  bright  red  color,  and  easily  detached  from  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.  Small  sanguineous  effusions  are  occasionally  observed;  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  part  presents  an  ecchymosed  aspect.  When  the 
pia  mater  is  inflamed  in  a  ^igh  degree,  pus  is  commonly  formed,  which 
may  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  Drain,  or  finally 
destroy  the  membrane,  and  thus  come  in  contact  with   the  cerebral 
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tissue.     Ulceration  and  mortification,  however,  are  rare  consequences 
of  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater. 

Ossification  of  the  pia  mater  is  very  uncommon,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  fungous,  bloody,  and  encysted  tumors.  An  instance  is  mentioned 
where  an  encysted  tumor  of  the  pia  mater  contained  fat. 

Diseased  appearances  are  sometimes  noticed  in  the  lateral  ventricles^ 
especially  in  the  choroid  plexus.  As  a  consequence  of  inflammation, 
the  lining  membranes  are  sometimes  very  much  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, their  vessels  gorged  with  blood,  and  their  free  surface  covered 
with  patches  of  lymph,  of  variable  thickness  and  density.  In  the 
choroid  plexus,  the  most  common  appearances  are  serous  cysts,  formed 
by  a  very  delicate,  vascular,  and  transparent  membrane,  and  filled 
with  a  clear,  limpid  fluid.  I  have  never  seen  them  very  large,  though 
occasionally  they  attain  a  considerable  bulk.  Their  number  is  often 
very  great.  In  an  old  man  of  seventy -five  I  found  a  dozen  clustered 
upon  the  right  choroid  plexus,  the  largest  of  which  hardly  equalled 
a  common  cherry.  Instances  are  recorded  in  which  as  many  as  a 
hundred  were  seen  in  the  same  individual. 

The  ventricles  of  the  brain  seldom  contain  hyrhitids;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  serous  cysts,  just  described,  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  them.  The  two  varieties  which  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served are  the  headless  and  bladder- tailed ;  of  the  latter  of  which  five 
species  have  been  seen  by  diflferent  pathologists. 

The  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus  are  sometimes  greatly  enlarged, 
tortuous,  and  almost  varicose.  IJpon  the  choroid  plexus,  as  well  as 
on  the  lining  of  the  ventricles,  abundant  granules  are  frequently  met 
with.  Many  are  ordinary  calcareous  corpuscles;  but  others,  if  treated 
with  iodine  and  subsequently  with  sulphuric  acid,  display  the  violet 
color  characteristic  of  vegetable  cellulose.  This  interesting  observa- 
tion, first  made  by  -Virchow,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  other 
observers.  These  cellular  corpuscles  are,  however,  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  the  ventricles.  They  have  been  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  optic  nerve,  or  the  retina,  and  also,  as  will  be  hereafter 
described,  in  several  of  the  viscera.  What  their  exact  pathological 
import  is  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  judging.  Possibly  they  may 
be  physiological  structures. 

In  making  examinations  of  the  brain  we  occasionally  meet  with 
babbles  of  air  in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  under  circumstances 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  the  result  of  putrefactive 
decomposition.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  this  phenomenon  in  my 
own  dissections,  and  cases  of  the  kind  are  related  by  numerous  writers. 
Whether  the  fluid  is  the  product  of  a  process  of  secretion,  as  has  been 
maintained  by  some  pathologists,  or  whether  it  is  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  air  in  consequence  of  injury  done  to  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater,  or  of  its  passage  along  the  carotid  artery  or  jugular  vein,  are 
questions  which  are  still  unsettled.  The  gas  generally  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  white  pellucid  globules,  looking  like  small  pearls,  mov- 
able, and  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  natural  contents  of  the  vessels; 
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SECTION   III. 

SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS  ENVELOPS. 

Having  already  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the.  various  lesions  of  the  encephalon,  it  only  remains  to 
make  a  few  remarks  concerning  those  of  tne  spinal  cord;  and  these 
will  be  so  much  the  more  concise,  inasmuch  as  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions embrace  nearly  all  that  might  otherwise  be  necessary  to  be  said 
under  the  present  head. 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  traumatic  or  idiopathic;  and, 
if  not  timeously  arrested,  may  pass  into  suppuration,  the  matter  being 
of  a  pale  straw-color,  of  a  thin  cream-like  consistence,  and  either  in- 
filtrated through  the  proper  substance  of  the  cord,  or  collected  into 
a  distinct  abscess.  Both  occurrences  are  rare,  especially  the  latter, 
for  the  reason  that  life  is  usually  destroyed  before  the  morbid  action 
reaches  the  suppurative  stage.  Abscesses  in  this  situation  occasion- 
ally attain  a  considerable  bulk,  and  are  invested  by  a  distinct  cyst,  of 
a  firm  consistence,  and  upwards  of  half  a  line  in  thickness.  The  nerv- 
ous structures  around  are  always  much  softened,  or  even  converted 
into  a  thin,  diffluent  substance,  and  the  lining  membranes  exhibit 
marks  of  high  inflammation. 

Softening  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  uncommon ;  it  may  be  partial  or 
general,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  limited  entirely  to  the  internal 
gray  substance.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  disorganized  texture  ex- 
hales an  odor  similar  to  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Induration  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  it  chiefly  affects  the  white 
substance,  is  sometimes  entirely  confined  to  the  gray.  The  affection 
may  embrace  the  whole  cord,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  In 
such  cases,  the  induration  may  be  so  great  as  to  enable  the  organ,  after 
being  divested  of  its  tunics,  to  resist  considerable  efforts  at  lacerating  it 

Hypertrophy  of  the  spinal  cord  is  uncommon,  much  more  so,  indeed, 
than  of  the  brain.  The  affection  is  characterized  by  the  enlargement 
and  extreme  firmness  of  the  cord,  with  diminution  of  the  natural  vas- 
cularity, and  has  hitherto  been  noticed  principally  in  children.  Occur- 
ing  generally  in  isolated  portions,  the  hypertrophy  is  sometimes 
observed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  cord,  which  may  attain 
such  a  volume  as  to  fill  almost  completely  the  vertebral  canal. 

Atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord  is  occasionally  observed.  When  gene- 
ral, as  it  sometimes  is,  the  cord  is  reduced,  throughout  its  whole  extent^ 
in  bulk.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  atrophy  is  partial,  or  limited 
to  particular  portions.  The  spinal  cord  is  sometimes  absent  as  a  con- 
genital defect;  and  instances  are  occasionally  observed  in  which  it  is 
hollow,  at  the  expense,  evidently,  of  the  central  gray  substance. 

Tubercles^  acephalocysts,  sanguineous  and  serous  effusions,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  tumors,  are  met  with  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  its  mem- 
branes; but  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
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precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  ia  the  brain.     TJlceratioD  of  the  spinal 
conl  has  not  been  described  as  a  distinct  lesion. 

Bydrorachitis  is  a  congenital  defect,  consistiDZ  in  a  cleft  condition 
of  the  vertebral  column,  with  a  protruBion  of  the  lining  membranea 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  lesion,  which  is  evidently  caused  by  an  arrest 
of  ossification,  and  a  consequent  deficiency  of  the  vertebra!  rings,  is 

fenerally  situated  iu  the  lumbar  region,  but  occasionally  it  aBecta  the 
orsal  or  cervical  portions,  or  even  those  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  hydrocephalus,  and  is  analogous  to  those  mal- 
formations which  originate  from  a  want  of  union  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  foetus  during  utero-gestation,  such  as  hare-lip,  cleft-palate,  and 
opening  of  the  linea  alba. 

The  malformationB  of  the  spinal  column  accompanying  this  affection 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  1,  division  of  the  entire 
vertebra,  even  of  its  body ;  2,  partial  or  complete  absence  of  the  lateral 
arches;  S,  perfect  development  of  the  lateral  arebeawith  wantof  uDion 
at  the  median  line.  Of  these  varieties  the  first  is  very  rare;  it  may 
occur  in  any  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  even  in  the  atlas  and 
sacrum,  and,  when  the  deft  is  considerable,  the  hydro -rachitic  tumor 
may  project  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  immediately  behind  the  peri- 
toneum. In  the  second  form  of  the  affection,  all  the  arches  may  be 
wanting  on  both  sides,  or  they  may  exist  on  one  side,  and  be  absent 
on  the  other.  They  are  Frequently  very  short,  stunted,  curved  or 
distorted,  and  even  fused  together,  either  in  part,  or  in  whole,  by 
bony  or  cartilaginous  matter.  In  the  third  variety,  the  lateral  arches 
are  well  formed,  but  open  behind.  The  cleft  varies  in  breadth  from  a 
few  lines  to  half  an  inch  or  upwards.  Occasionally,  though  rarely, 
the  arches  are  bent  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  plane  continuous  on  each 
side  with  the  body  of  the  bone.  These  three  varieties,  which  may 
involve  one  or  more  pieces  at  the 
same  time,  are  generally  associated  Fig-  US- 

with  defective  development  of  the 
spinous  processes. 

The  protrusion  of  the  spinal  en- 
velops generally  takes  place  during 
the  latter  months  of  fcetal  life ;  oc- 
casionally, however,  it  is  not  ob- 
served until  some  weeks  or  months 
after  birth.  When  the  tumor  first 
shows  itself,  it  is  perhaps  not  larger 
than  a  pea ;  but,  as  the  disorder  pro- 
gresses, it  gradually  increases  in  size, 
varying  in  proportion  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  vertebrae.  Although  the 
swelling  does  not,  in  the  plurality  of 
cases,  exceed  the  size  of  an  orange, 
yet  occasionally  it   reaches  that  of 

the  fist,  or  even  of  the  patient's  head. 

The  skin  is  commonly  very  smooth, 

delicate  and  thin;  sometimes,  how- 
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ever,  it  retaias  its  normal  thickness,  or  it  becomes  red,  ragose,  and 
horny;  in  a  few  rare  cases,  it  is  entirely  wanting.  The  tumor  is  either 
soft,  flabby,  and  fluctuating,  or  it  is  full,  hard,  and  shining;  when 
pressed  upon,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  volume,  or  completely  re- 
cedes; but  no  sooner  is  the  force  removed  than  the  fluid  re-accumu- 
lates, and  the  part  regains  its  previous  bulk.  In  its  form,  the  swelling 
is  globular,  ovoidal,  or  pear-like,  with  a  short,  narrow  neck,  by  which 
it  reposes  upon  the  cleft  bone.  Fig.  113,  from  a  preparation  in  my 
possession,  exhibits  a  tumor  of  this  kind  in  the  lumbar  region;  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  common  orange,  and  was  taken  from  a  child  five 
months' old.  Its  cavity,  which  is  here  laid  open,  had  been  exposed 
by  ulceration. 

The  fluid  of  a  tumor  of  bifid  spine  is  generally  of  a  thin,  linipid 
character,  slightly  saline  iu  its  taste,  and  almost  uncoagnlable.  The 
beat  analysis  that  has  been  furnished  of  it  is  by  Berzelius,  according 
to  which  it  consists  of  the  following  ingredients ; — 

Wster 97.8 

Muriate  of  sods 1.0 

Albamen O.S 

Hquiu 0.5 

Gelatina 0.2 

100.0 
In  some  instances,  the  fluid  is  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  synovia, 
or  it  contaius  flakes  of  lymph  and  particles  of  pus.     These  appear- 
ances are  seldom  present  until  after  the 
Fig.  114.  tumor  has  burst,  and  discharged  its  original 

contents.     In  regard  to  its  precise  seat,  it 
'"' .    ■      ~"^  may  be  mentioned   that   it   is   most   fre- 

§■■,  quently  found  in  the  arachnoid  sac,  but 

\        occasionally  it  has  been  known   to  exist 
!       between  it  and  the  pia  mater,  between  it 
i       '^      and  the  dura  mater,  and  sometimes,  though 
I  rarely,  in  all  these  situations  at  the  same 

'  time.     The   tumor   usually  consists  of  a 

single  cyst;  but  there  maybe  several,  as 
I  in    the    multilocular   variety  of    ovarian 

/      i       dropsy.     Tn  such  a  case  it  would  be  diffi- 
/|      cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  ofif  all  the 
1  I       fluid  by  operation. 
!  The  contents  of  the  vertebral  canal  in 

1         the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lesion 
J         are  variously  affected.     The  portion  of  the 
'  j       spinal  cord  surrounded  by  the  tumor  is 
/  j       often  very  much   softened,  or   converted 
^  into  a  thin,  diffluent  substance;  sometimes 

^  it  has  been  found  abnormally  hard ;  some- 

_^_  times  it  is   not  so  large  as  natural ;  and 

Biod  •  inf  nhflirio  iho  disiribn-  so^ietimes  it  deviates  remarkably  from  its 
Hod  of  ibt'oatn.  F^m  1  jiApm-  accustomcd  routc,  being  forced  throogh 
uoninm^eibinei.  the  Opening  in  the  vertebrsB,  and  partially 
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contained  in  the  swelling.  The  nerves  dre  always  more  or  less  dis- 
placed, and,  in  some  instances,  they  are  dragged  out  of  the  spinal 
canal,  and  distributed  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  cyst  in  a  beau- 
tiful plexiform  manner,  not  unlike  that  of  the  fleshy  columns  of  the 
heart.  This  appearance  is  well  seen  in  Fig.  114,  from  a  specimen  in 
my  collection.  The  arachnoid  membrane  and  dura  mater  are  usually 
not  much  altered  in  the  early  stage  of  the  afifection ;  but  as  the  fluid 
accumulates,  they  become  excessively  attenuated,  and,  together  with 
the  superimposed  skin,  finally  give  way  at  one  or  more  places. 
When  this  happens,  the  parietes  of  the  tumor  shrink,  and  become 
greatly  thickened,  by  the  deposition  of  plastic  lymph  upon  their 
interior.  A  thin,  turbid  fluid,  mixed  with  pus,  continues  to  exude 
from  the  part,  and  the  patient  is  rapidly  carried  oflF  by  constitutional 
irritation.  The  preternatural  aperture  is  ordinarily  limited  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  but  it  may  extend  through  its  whole 
substance,  so  that  the  finger  may  be  readily  passed  into  the  abdomen, 
or  coils  of  intestine  find  their  way  into  the  tumor. 


SECTION    IV^. 

NERVES     AND     THEIR     GANGLIA. 

1.  The  nerves  are  liable  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  gangrene,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and  different 
kinds  of  tumors. 

When  a  nerve  is  cut  across,  restoration  generally  takes  place  in  a 
short  time  by  the  adhesive  process,  the  small  cicatrice  thus  formed 
offering  no  obstacle  to  its  functions.  When  a  portion  is  removed,  the 
divided  extremities,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  become  en- 
larged and  vascular,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  taking  on 
inflammation,  pours  out  coagulating  lymph,  which  finally  incloses  and 
cements  them  together.  After  some  time,  varying  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  nerve,  and  the  distance  between  the  divided  ends,  the 
matter  thus  effused  is  organized,  assuming  a  whitish,  gristly  appear- 
ance, and  the  function  of  the  organ  is  either  partially  or  wholly  re- 
established. Sensibility  commonly  returns  more  quickly  than  volun- 
tary motion.  It  has  been  found  tnat  the  sentient  nerves,  when  thus 
mutilated,  generally  begin  to  regain  their  functions  early  in  the  third 
week,  while  the  motor  nerves  do  not  recover  any  of  their  powers  till 
after  the  fourth.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  if  the  interval  between 
the  divided  extremities  is  very  great,  as  from  one  to  two  inches,  the 
union  is  either  quite  imperfect,  being  effected  solely  by  condensed  cel- 
lular tissue,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  nature  entirely  fails  in 
her  efforts,  and  the  function  of  the  part  is  thus  permanently  destroyed. 

In  acute  neuritis^  the  nerves  are  of  a  bright  reddish  color,  and  their 
capillary  vessels,  which  run  longitudinally,  are  united  by  thousands  of 
transverse  twigs,  which,  in  the  normal  state,  always  elude  the  closest 
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scrutiny.  When  the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  the  affected  part 
generally  assumes  a  dark  violet  tint,  either  uniformly  diffused,  or 
occurring  in  small  patches,  like  so  many  ecchymoses.  These  changes 
are  always  most  distinct  in  the  neurilemmic  coat;  but  they  extend  by 
degrees  to  the  interstitial  cellular  substance,  which  at  the  same  time 
becomes  distended  with  serous,  bloody,  or  purulent  fluid,  the  natural 
tendency  of  which  is  to  separate  the  filaments  of  the  nerve,  and  give 
it  a  tumid  aspect.  As  the  disorder  progresses,  the  affected  part  loses 
its  peculiar  texture,  diminishes  in  strength  and  consistence,  and-  resem- 
bles a  cord  of  inflamed  cellular  substance  rather  than  a  nerve. 

Inflammation  of  a  nerve,  when  artificially  induced,  always  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  organ  to  which  it  is  distributed. 
Thus,  inflammation  of  the  fifth  pair  will  produce  ophthalmia ;  of  the 
eighth  pair,  gastritis ;  but,  what  is  remarkable,  not  pneumonitis.  The 
reverse  of  this  probably  sometimes  occurs,  the  inflammation  being  pro- 
pagated from  the  organs  to  the  nerves. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  chronic  neuritis  are  increased  vascu- 
larity and  consistence  of  the  affected  part,  with  slight  swelling  and 
friability.  The  neurilemmic  coat  is  considerably  indurated,  the  inter- 
stitial cellular  substance  is  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid,  and  the  capil- 
lary vessels  are  often  so  much  loaded  as  to  exhibit  a  varicose  arrange- 
ment. This  affection,  which  is  probably  much  more  common  than 
has  been  imagined  by  pathologists,  is  almost  always  attended  with 
severe  pain,  and,  like  the  acute  form,  may  be  confined  either  to  a 
small  portion  of  a  nerve,  or  diffused  over  an  extent  of  several  inches. 

Suppuration  of  the  nerves  is  very  rare.  The  matter,  which  is  com- 
monly of  the  character  of  healthy  pus,  is  usually  infiltrated  into  the 
interfibrillar  cellular  tissue,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  originally  formed, 
the  nervous  substance  itself  being  little  altered.  Occasionally  the  pus 
lies  immediately  beneath  the  neurilemmic  coat,  which  it  raises  in  the 
form  of  a  little  abscess.  Hemorrhagic  effusion  was  found  by  Martinet 
in  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  man  who  had  been  affected  with  excruciating 
pain  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  aggravated  to  almost  absolute 
intolerance  by  the  least  motion;  and  Cotunni  noticed,  long  ago,  that 
serous  infiltration  is  often  connected  with  neuralgia. 

Ulceration  of  the  nerves  is  still  more  rare  than  suppuration.  It  never 
occurs  spontaneously  after  inflammation,  but  is  always  dependent  upon 
injury  or  disease  of  the  adjacent  structures.  In  a  case  of  ulceration  of 
the  peroneal  nerve,  reported  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  London,  there  was  a  fun- 
gous ulcer  of  the  leg,  with  violent  pain  of  the  whole  limb,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  amputate. 

Oangrene  of  the  nerves,  like  ulceration,  is  generally  complicated  with 
lesion  of  the  surrounding  parts,  being  seldom,  if  ever,  present  as  a  pri- 
mary affection.  In  whatever  manner  it  may  be  induced,  the  nerves 
are  of  a  dark  brownish  color,  highly  offensive,  and  converted  into  soft 
pultaceous  cords,  entirely  destitute  of  their  natural  characters.  The 
parts  immediately  above  and  below  the  seat  of  the  disorganization  are 
of  a  reddish  tint,  swollen,  and  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid. 

Carcinoma  seldom  affects  the  nerves,  at  least  very  few  well-authen- 
ticated cases  of  this  disease  are  to  be  found  on  record.    It  has  been 
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witnessed  in  the  external  saphenous  nerve,  the  posterior  tibial,  the 
trifacial,  and  the  median,  and  I  have  myself  met  with  it  in  the  optic 
nerve.  Berard  has  related  an  example,  the  only  one  of  which  1  have 
any  knowledge,  of  melanosis  of  these  cords.  The  heterologous  matter 
was  embedded  in  the  right  phrenic  nerve,  and  presented  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  blackish  tnbercle,  of  the  volume  of  a  small  pea,  and  of  a  firm 
dense  consistence. 

Of  tubercvlar  disease  of  the  nerves  hardly  anything  is  known.  N»SIa- 
ton  has  related  a  case  in  which  this  deposit  took  place  in  the  origin 
of  the  third,  fifth,  seventh  and  eighth  pairs  of  nerves,  which  were  all 
very  much  enlarged,  and  the  seat  of  small  spheroidal  tumors,  from  two 
to  three  lines  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  yellow,  opaque  matter,  evi- 
dently of  the  nature  of  that  in  question.  The  subject  was  a  female 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  nervea  are  occasionally  found  in  a  state  of  hyperlrcphy.  Id 
chronic  affections  of  the  leg,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  sea  the 
subcutaneous  nerves  thickened  and  injected.  In  dissecting,  not  long 
ago,  the  left  leg  of  a  man,  thirty  years  old,  removed  for  caries  of  the 
tarsal  bones,  I  found  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  nearly  in  its  whole 
length,  very  much  indurated,  and  at  least  three  times  as  thick  as 
usual,  all  its  fibres  being  extremely  distinct  and  well  defined.  The 
nerves  of  the  womb  are  hypertrophied  during  pregnancy,  and  the 
same  phenomenon  is  frequently  observed  in  subcutaneous  and  other 
tumors. 

Atrophy  of  the  nerves,  a  state  the  reverse  of  that  just  described, 
generally  arises  from  mechanical  injury,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor; 
yet  that  it  occasionally  exists  as  a  primary  affection  seems  undeniable. 
Whenever  an  organ  of  sense  is  destroyed,  the  nerve  leading  to  it  wastes, 
usually  by  degrees,  but  sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  In  such 
cases,  the  nerve  assumes  a  peculiar  buff  colored  appearance,  and  of^en 
shrinks  to  less  than  one-third  its  normal 
bulk,  its  pulpy  substance  being  some-  •'■s-  ^15. 

times  totally  absorbed,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  but  the  dense  and  indurated 
neurilemma. 

Neuromaloua  tumors,  the  anatomical 
characters  of  which  are  variable,  are 
sometimes  developed  in  the  nerves,  the 
component  threads  of  which  they  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  like  the  ribs  of 
a  Can.  They  occur  most  commonly 
in  the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity, 
especially  the  radial  and  ulnar,  and  are 
generally  attended  with  severe  pain 
and  numbness;  at  times  they  are  found 

on  nearly  all  the  spinal  nerves  of  the    ''^'•■"  .o.u..u...ub  .„  m.   ..,« uuruu.  .r- 
body.     The  origin  of  these  tumors  is    ,^„.        '      °'    "    '"    ' 
still  involved  in   obscurity;   in   some 

instances,  they  are  evidently  connected  with  the  nervous  substance; 
24 
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Fig.  116. 


whereas,  ia  others,  thej  arise,  with  eqaal  certainty,  from  the  aeu- 
rilemmic  covering.  In  a  case  mentioned  to  me  by  Professor  Par-  ■ 
ker,  the  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg,  was  developed  in  the 
centre  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  the  fibres  of  which  it  forced  apart,  and 
was  of  a  compact  solid  texture.'  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ordinary 
structure  of  these  swellings;  but,  occasionally,  they  are  composed  of 
a  dense  cyst,  filled  with  a  transparent  jelly-like  fluid.  Their  magnitude 
seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  walnut ;  in  most  cases,  indeed,  they  are  not 
larger  than  a  pea,  filbert,  or  peach-stone.  Ai^r  amputation,  the  ends 
of  the  divided  nerves  are  sometimes  expanded  into  white,  semi-carti- 
laginous, bulbs,  which  frequently  become  the  seat  of  morbid  sensibility 
and  neuralgia. 

2.  Concerning  the  lesions  of  the  ganglia,  very  little  is  known.  That 
they  are  liable,  like  the  nerves  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  to  inflammation  and  some  of  its  more  ordinary 
consequences,  would  seem  probable,  from  the  similarity  of  their  struc- 
ture; but  what  the  resultant  changes  are,  the 
present  state  of  the  science  does  not  enable  us 
to  point  out, 

A  number  of  examplesof  considerable  increase 
of  bulk  of  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  from 
the  influence  of  chronic  irritation,  are  recorded. 
The  enlargement,  which  has  been  known  to  ex- 
ceed six  or  eight  times  the  normal  size,  is  met 
with  chiefly  in  the  cervical  ganglia;  but,  occasion- 
ally, it  has  been  seen  in  those  of  the  thorax  and 
pelvis.  A  remarkable  case  of  hypertrophy  of 
these  bodies,  probably  produced  by  chronic  in- 
flammation, has  been  published  by  Cruveilhier; 
he  observed  it  in  a  subject  in  the  dissecting- 
room  of  the  "  Ecole  Pratique,"  of  Paris,  con- 
cerning the  previous  history  of  which  nothing 
whatever  could  be  learned.  All  the  cervical 
ganglia  of  the  left  side  were  enormously  en- 
larged, especially  the  middle,  which  was  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length  by  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness. (Fig.  116.)  They  were  of  a  grayish-white 
color,  and  of  a  very  dense,  compact  consistence, 
creaking  very  sensibly  under  the  knife.  On 
further  examination,  they  were  found  to  be  of 
a  fibrous  structure,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  great  number  of  cells,  filled  with 
a  sort  of  gelatinous  substance.  The  compo- 
nent nervous  filaments  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete atrophy,  the  only  part  that  was  left  being 


'  A  beautiful  tamor  of  this  descriptioD,  developed  in  the  Bnbatauca  of  the  peroneil 
nerve,  is  contained  in  mj  private  collection,  having  been  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dn. 
HoffiiiBD  and  Datton,  of  Logan,  Ohio. 
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their  neurilemmic  covering.  The  nervous  cords  between  the  diseased 
ganglia,  as  well  as  those  which  passed  oflF  from  them,  were  very  much 
enlarged,  of  a  pale-grayish  color,  and  abnormally  firm  in  their  consist- 
ence. 
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EYE. 

I.  Leaiom  of  the  Lachrymal  Apparatus. — ^Laohrymal  Gland. — Daots  and  Sao. — ^U.  Lesions 
of  the  Ball  of  the  Eye. — The  Conjunctiya.  —  Pterygium.  —  Laohrymal  Carnnole. — Aonte 
Comeitifl. — Ulceralion  and  Ossification  of  the  Cornea. — Fleshy  Ezorescences. — Alterations  of 
Form.  —  Diseases  of  the  Sclerotica.  —  Choroid  Tunic. — The  Retina. — Amaurosis. — Optic 
Kerve. — Membrane  of  Demours. — Hsemophthalmns. — Lesions  of  the  Iris. — Alterations  of 
the  Pupil. — Capsule  of  the  Crystalline  Lens. — Liquor  of  Morgagni. — Varieties  of  Cataract. 
— Vitreous  Humor. — Heterologous  Formations. 

Several  structures,  entirely  diflFerent  from  those  in  other  organs,. 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  eye.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  compli- 
cated apparatus;  and  hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  subject  are  at  once  numerous  and  interesting.  This  reur 
ders  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  consider  them  somewhat  in  detail. 


SECTION    I. 

LACHRYMA,L    APPARATUS. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  liable  to  inflammation,  but  the  disease  is  so 
rare  that  its  anatomical  characters  still  remain  uncertain.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  our  observation  extends  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  they 
are  similar  to  those  of  other  glandular  organs.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disorder,  there  is  merely  an  augmented  flow  of  tears,  with  slight 
uneasiness  in  the  situation  of  the  gland :  as  it  progresses,  however, 
the  natural  secretion  diminishes,  and  the  movements  of  the  eye  become 
constrained  and  painful.  The  vessels  of  the  little  body  are  engorged 
with  blood,  its  substance  assumes  a  deep  reddish  complexion,  and  the 
interlobular  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid,  the  swelling 
from  this  source  being  sometimes  quite  considerable.  When  the  in- 
flammation  is  violent,  it  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  but  this  is 
extremely  rare.  When  matter  forms^  it  usually  points  above  the 
upper  lid ;  occasionally,  it  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,, 
and  gradually  works  its  way  out  through  a  fistulous  opening. 

There  is  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  gland  often  be^ 
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comes  hypertrophied,  and  acquires  a  firm,  compact  texture,  not  unlike 
an  indurated  pancreas.  The  enlarged  organ  either  remains  stationary, 
or  it  passes  into  tedious  and  imperfect  suppuration :  the  disease  is 
most  frequent  in  scrofulous  children,  and  is  seldom  attended  with 
much  pain.  Chronic  inflammation  sometimes  produces  atrophy  of 
this  gland.  I  once  dissected  an  encephaloid  eye,  in  which  this  body 
was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  its  substance  being  indurated, 
and  of  a  yellowish-drab  color.  The  subject  of  the  disease  was  a  child 
ten  years  of  age. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  liable  to  scirrhiis,  forming  a  hard,  elastic, 
lobulated  mass,  of  the  consistence  of  fibrocartilage.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  organ  may  be  larger  than  an  almond,  or  even  of  the 
size  of  a  hen*s  egg.  Its  substance  is  of  a  white  grayish  color,  dense, 
crisp,  and  intersected  by  membranous  bands,  resembling  the  interior 
of  an  unripe  pear.  Small  cysts,  filled  with  thin,  glairy  fluid,  or  with 
firm  fatty,  melliceric,  or  sebaceous  matter,  are  sometimes  interspersed 
through  the  diseased  mass.  Scirrhus  seldom  occurs  before  the  middle 
term  of  life. 

Serous  cys(Sj  containing  a  thin  limpid  fluid,  have  been  found  in  the 
lachrymal  gland.  Although  generally  very  small,  they  have  been 
observed,  in  a  few  cases,  to  be  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  these  cysts  are  identical  with  hydatids ;  but  the  more 
probable  opinion  is,  that  they  are  nothing  but  dilated  excretory  ducts: 
a  conjecture  which  receives  corroboration  from  the  fact  that  these 
tumors  are  generally  distended  with  a  fluid  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  being  of  a  thin,  watery  consistence, 
and  of  a  sharp,  saltish  taste. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  one  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal 
gland  becomes  dilated  near  its  terminal  extremity,  forming  a  circum- 
scribed, elastic  swelling,  immediately  behind  the  upper  lid,  towards 
the  temporal  side  of  the  orbit.  It  is  semi-transparent,  unusually  deli- 
cate, and  of  an  ovoidal  shape,  and  often  attains  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  though  generally  it  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  hazel-nut. 

The  lachrymal  ducts  are  liable  to  inflammation,  which  sometimes  ends 
in  suppuration,  at  other  times  in  the  obliteration  of  their  caliber.  Similar 
lesions  occur  in  the  nasal  canal  The  obliteration  here,  however,  is 
usually  partial,  existing  in  the  form  of  a  stricture.  Though  the  nasal 
canal  is  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  there  are  three  points  in  its 
course  at  which  stricture  may  be  located,  namely,  at  its  junction  with  the 
lachrymal  sac,  at  its  middle,  and  at  its  entrance  into  the  nostril.  The 
disease  is  produced  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  stricture  of  the  urethra ; 
that  is,  by  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  accompanied  by  effu- 
sion of  lymph  into  its  substance,  and  into  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue. 
Permanent  obstruction,  either  partial  or  general,  may  also  be  produced 
by  inspissated  mucus,  and  by  fibrin  poured  upon  the  free  surface  of 
the  membrane. 

M.  Bouchardat*  has  recently  published  the  case  of  a  woman  sixty-six 

'  Annales  Oculistique,  Juillet,  1842. 
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years  of  age,  whose  lachrymal  canal  contained  a  calculus,  weighing 
four-tenths  of  a  grain,  and  composed  of  the  following  ingredients: — • 

Carbonate  of  lime 48 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 9 

Concrete  albumen 25 

Hncoos  matter  ' 18 

Fat  and  chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace. 

100 

The  diseases  of  the  lachrymal  sac  do  not  require  special  notice,  ad 
they  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  mucous  textures.  Suppuration 
often  occurs  here,  and  the  matter,  being  unable  to  find  its  way  down 
into  the  nose  or  up  into  the  eye,  is  apt  to  escape  through  the  skin, 
leaving  a  fistulous  aperture,  which  it  is  always  difficult  to  heal. 


SECTION   II. 

BALL  OF  THE  BYE. 

1.  Acute  amjunctimtis  is  announced  by  more  or  less  redness,  which 
usually  begins  at  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  membrane,  and  gradu- 
ally extends  to  that  over  the  sclerotica.  The  injection  is  at  first  ar- 
borescent; by  and  by  it  becomes  capilliform,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
it  is  so  close  as  to  give  the  organ  the  appearance  of  being  bloodshot. 
With  this  augmented  redness,  the  membrane  loses  its  natural  polish, 
the  temperature  of  the  part  is  augmented,  its  sensibility  is  altered,  and 
there  is  a  suppression  of  the  mucous  as  well  as  of  the  lachrymal  secre- 
tion. The  discoloration  now  becomes  more  and  more  vivid  and  in- 
tense; the  conjunctiva  assumes  a  villous  aspect;  serosity  is  poured 
out  into  the  cells  of  the  ocular  fascia;  the  tears  flow  in  great  abund- 
ance; and  the  mucous  discharge  is  not  only  restored,  but  uncommonly 
copious.  Blood  is  sometimes  extravasated  beneath  the  conjunctiva; 
and  occasionally  there  is  a  secretion  of  lymph,  by  which  the  margins 
of  the  lids  are  completely  agglutinated.  In  violent  cases,  such  as  we 
have  here  described,  the  disease  is  frequently  propagated  to  the  other 
textures  of  the  eye,  and  the  discoloration  extends  backwards  to  the 
posterior  section  of  the  sclerotica. 

Acute  conjunctivitis  often  passes  into  suppuration.  The  matter, 
which  is  at  first  merely  puriform,  becomes  gradually  purulent,  thick, 
and  of  a  yellowish  straw  color.  The  quantity  secreted  is  sometimes 
surprisingly  great — much  more  so  than  in  any  other  mucous  mem- 
brane of  equal  extent— from  four  to  eight  drachms  being  discharged 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Like  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  it  is  fre 
quently  of  a  highly  acrid  and  irritating  nature,  and  has  the  property, 
when  applied  to  the  sound  eye,  of  engendering  the  same  affection. 
Many  surgeons  have  disbelieved  this;  but  the  experiments  of  Guille, 
Hupsch,  Kirkhofl^  and  others — which  consisted  in  inoculating  differ- 
ent persons  with  matter  taken  from  patients  afflicted  with  ophthalmia 
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— have  a£Br  ma  lively  settled  tbe  point.  The  disease,  when  thus  pro- 
duced, usually  appears  in  from  one  to  three  days. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  disease  id  which  the  efiiisioa  of  serosity 
ifl  so  great  as  to  give  the  eye  a  truly  cedematoue  aspect  The  Bclerotic 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  elevated  into  a  soft,  traosparent  tumor, 
forming  a  ring  around  the  cornea,  which  appears  deeply  sunk,  and 
sometimes  almost  entirely  concealed:  the  effusion  often  encroaches 
considerably  upon  tbe  lids,  which  are  thus  rendered  tumid  and  everted. 
Very  little  vascularity  attends  this  variety  of  ophthalmia.  In  severe 
cases,  the  conjunctiva  has  been  known,  from  this  cause,  to  form  a  tumor 
as  large  as  a  walnut. 

In  another  seriesof  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  raised  into  small 
vaicUs.  Seated  in  tbe  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  they  are  produced  by 
an  effusion  of  serous  fluid,  and  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  common 
pin-bead ;  they  are  of  a  spherical  shape,  diaphanous,  and  most  fre- 
quent in  that  species  of  ophthalmia  which  aSecta  the  conjunctival 
covering  of  tbe  cornea.  Their  number  is  sometimes  considerable; 
on  bursting,  they  leave  an  ulcer  which  it  is  often  difBcult  to  heal. 

The  corneal  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  also  liable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  vesicles.  Occurring  in  persons  of  all  ages,  they  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  children,  and  sometimes  spread  throogh  whole 
nimilies,  being  generally  concomitant  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  aph- 
thous affections  of  the  mouth.  The  vesicles  are  usually  situated  near 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  are  encircled  by  minute  vessels,  and  appear 
like  small  dusky  spots,  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  slightly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  If  the  inflammation  be  allowed 
to  go  on,  purulent  matter  is  formed,  their  apex  ulcerates,  their  con- 
tents are  discharged,  and  a  cavity  is  left,  the  edges  of  which  are  dense 
and  opaque. 

Chronic,  like  acute  inflammation,  usually  begins  in  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  and  is  oflen  entirely  confined  to  that  part.  The  mem- 
brane, which  is  of  a  uniform  reddish  color, 
^8- 117.  verging  on  purple,  is  thickened  by  an  effusion 

^^^^^jj^^  of  lymph,  and  converted  into  a  dense,  fleshy- 

^^fl|^BHH|^  looking  substance.  Its  surface  is  always 
^^^HH^^^^^fc^  more  or  less  rough ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
I^^^^^^^E^^HK;  it  is  studded  with  small,  spherical  bodies,  im- 
^H^^^H^V^     properly  called  granulations.  (Fig.  117.)  These 

^^^*SS^^SP'  bodies  are  generally  dispersed  over  the  whole 

^^fF^^  surface  of  the  lids,  especially  the  upper,  and 

seldom  extend  over  the  sclerotic  and  corneal 
portions  of  the  membrane.  Being  of  a  soft,  fleshy  consistence,  they 
are  of  a  florid  color,  extremely  vascular,  highly  sensitive,  and  liable 
to  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch.  The  size  which  they  attain,  in  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  is  sometimes  surprising.  It  is  probable  that  these 
vegetations  are  nothing  but  enlarged  villosities,  with  which  the  surface 
of  the  membrane,  like  every  ouier  of  a  similar  kind,  is  naturally 
covered. 

If  the  inflammation  recurs  from  time  to  time,  or  is  unusually  pro- 
tracted, the  vessels  of  the  coojauctiva  become  permanently  enlarged. 


Fig.  UB. 
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The  veins,  especially,  may  be  observed  to  be  tortuous,  of  a  dark  color, 
aod  irregularly  nodulated,  like  varicose  veins  in  otber  parts  of  the 
body.  The  arterial  capillaries  participate  in  the  enlargement ;  and 
there  is  generally  considerable  thickening,  with  opacity  and  relaxation 
of  the  conjunctiva:  the  lachrymal  caruncle  is  hypertrophied,  as  are 
also  the  Ueibomian  follicles,  and  the  secretion  from  these  structures  is 
unnaturally  thick  and  copious. 

A  membrane  occasionally  forms  on  the  conjunctiva,  producing 
what  is  called  a  pterygium  (Fig. 
118);  it  is  most  common  in  old 
people,  though  no  ago  is  exempt 
from  it.  It  is  generally  of  a  flat, 
triangular  shape,  with  the  apex  di- 
rected towards  the  pupil ;  has  a 
fleshy  look  and  consistence ;  and 
almost  always  grows  at  the  internal 
angle,  tending,  in  its  progress,  to 
encroach  upon  the  cornea.  Its 
vascularity  is  often  quite  great,  the 
vessels  running  in  a  straight  line, 
and  presenting  a  varicose  state,  es- 
pecially when  of  long  standing.  _ 
In  most  instances,  the  morbid 
growth  is  sofl  and  movable ;  now 

and  then,  however,  it  is  found  flrmly  adherent,  thick,  hard,  and  coria- 
ceous.    Two  pterygia  sometimes  form  on  each  eye. 

2.  The  lachrymal  caruncle  is  sometimes 
hypertrophied,  forming  what  is  called  encan- 
thus  (Fig.  119).  This  structure  is  naturally 
quite  small ;  but,  when  diseased,  it  often  ac- 

?  aires  the  volume  of  a  pea,  or  even  of  a  cherry. 
t  is  generally  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  and  of 
a  soft  fleshy  consistence,  with  a  rough  tnber- 
culated  surface.  Sometimes  it  is  very  dark, 
and  almost  black.  -  - 

3.  The  healthy  cornea  readily  unites  when  KncoihiB. 
divided,  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected 

being  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  a  portion  be  re- 
moved, it  is  never  completely  regenerated ;  but  the  chasm  is  filled  up 
with  an  opaque  substance,  of  a  hard,  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence. 

Although  acute  comeitis  occasionally  arises  without  any  assignable 
cause,  yet^  in  most  instances,  it  is  directly  chargeable  to  external 
violence.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  scarcely  any 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  part  concerned,  the  only  change  l>eing  a 
slight  degree  of  haziness.  By  and  by,  however,  the  membrane  loses 
its  transparency,  assumes  a  bluish  milky  aspect,  softens,  and  becomes 
distinctly  vascular,  hundreds  of  vessels,  extremely  fine  and  delicate, 
running  in  every  direction  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre. 
In  aggravated  cases,  blood  is  sometimes  effused  into  the  substance  of 


Fig.  119. 
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the  cornea,  or  the  capillary  injection  ia  8o  great  aa  to  give  the  mem- 
brane the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth.  Very  often  a  red 
zone  ie  seen  around  the  fore  part  of  the 
sclerotic  coat,  formed  by  a  wreath  of  ves- 
sels which  freely  anastomose  with  those 
of  the  cornea.  The  anterior  surface  of 
the  membrane  is  occasionally  quite  rough, 
and  the  conjunctiva  is  generally  exten- 
sively implicated :  in  strumous  habits, 
the  inflammation  frequently  spreads  to 
the  iris,  the  choroid,  and  the  retina,  lead- 
ing to  great  and  permanent  mischief. 

Acute  corneitis  sometimes  passes  into 
suppuration.  The  matter  collects  either 
immediately  beneath  the  conjunctival 
covering,  or  else  between  the  lamellte  of 
the  proper  substance  of  the  membrane,  and  generaUy  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  small  abscess.  This  gradually  increases  in  size,  until  it 
produces  a  considerable  prominence,  when  it  either  bursts,  or  its  con- 
tents are  removed  by  absorption.  The  pus,  which  is  usually  very 
white  and  mixed  with  lymph,  occasionally  escapes  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  parts  immediately  around  the  abscess  are  always  more 
or  less  softened,  vascular,  and  opaque. 

In  violent  grades  of  inflammation,  especially  when  occurring  in 
persons  of  a  strumous  habit,  the  cornea  sometimes  loses  its  vitidity, 
and  is  detached  in  grayish,  dirty  looking  eschars,  leaving  one  or  more 
openings  through  which  the  iris  protrudes.  Some  anatomists  have 
doubted  whether  the  cornea  is  susceptible  of  this  change;  but  careful 
observation  has  fully  settled  the  question.  The  change  is  moat  apt  to 
take  place  in  the  pustules  which  form  on  the  eye  in  cases  of  confluent 
smallpox. 

In  chronic  corneitis,  the  membrane  is  opaque,  of  a  grayish  tint,  con- 
densed, indurated,  and  thickened,  yet  more  easily  torn  than  in  the 
healthy  state.  Vessels  may  be  traced  over  its  anterior  surface,  which 
are  much  larger  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  complaint,  and  their 
contents  are  also  of  a  darker  hue.  Little  pain  is  present;  objects  are 
perceived  indistinctly,  everything  having  a  hazy  appearance;  and,  if 
the  cornea  is  incised,  it  is  generally  slow  in  uniting.  In  cases  of  very 
long  standing,  the  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  are  sometimes 
very  great:  the  surrounding  textures  are  deeply  implicated,  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  strong  fascia,  the  fibres  of 
which  converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  exhibit  a 
yellowish  pearly  lustre,  not  unlike  the  inner 
surface  of  an  oyster-shell. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea{Fig.  121)  is  a  very  com- 
mon consequence  of  the  bursting  of  an  abscess; 
but  it  may  also  take  place  without  any  antecedent 
^       suppuration.    A  species  of  softening  sometimes 
— '    precedes  this  process,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  numerous  erosions,  so   exceedingly  minute 
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as  almost  to  escape  the  naked  eye :  they  are  superjScial,  rough,  irregu- 
lar,  and  without  any  cireumjacent  vascularity.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  ulcer  presents  a  more  decided  character;  it  is  deep, 
well-defined,  and  of  a  pale  ash  color,  with  high,  jagged  edges ;  its 
surface  is  bathed  with  a  thin,  acrid  fiuid;  the  part  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive; and  the  sore  manifests  a  strong  tendency  to  spread  in  depth  and 
diameter.  In  this  manner  the  disease  often  progresses  until  the  cornea 
gives  way,  followed  by  an  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  if  not  a  total 
destruction  of  the  organ.  In  old  people  we  sometimes  meet  with 
superficial  crescentic  ulcers  situated  near  the  circumference  of  the 
cornea. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea,  of  whatever  form  or  extent,  are  susceptible 
of  cicatrization.  Frequently,  after  they  have  existed  for  a  while,  their 
progress  seems  to  be  suddenly  arrested ;  the  eye  becomes  less  irri- 
table ;  granulations  appear ;  and  thus  the  excavation  is  gradually 
filled  up,  the  new  texture  at  length  assuming  the  properties  of  the  old. 
Most  generally,  however,  the  reproduction  is  imperfect,  the  cicatrice 
which  is  left  being  opaque,  and  depressed  in  the  centre. 

The  lymph  effusea  in  inflammation  sometimes  remains  unabsorbed, 
and  gives  rise  to  opacity.  This  occurs  in  every  intermediate  degree, 
from  a  slight  haziness  to  entire  loss  of  transparency,  and  may  be  either 
superficial  or  deep-seated,  circumscribed  or  diffuse,  punctiform  or 
linear,  circular  or  crescentic.  In  many  cases,  the  opacity  continues 
through  life,  the  lymph  upon  which  it  depends  becoming  organized 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  pre-existing  tissues. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cornea  is  witnessed  chiefly  at  the  outer  cir- 
cumference of  this  membrane,  at  or  near  its  junction  with  the  sclero- 
tica, and  constitutes  what  is  called  the  senile  arch.  The  affected  part 
is  of  a  dim  pearly  aspect,  loaded  with  oily  matter,  and  a  good  (Jeal 
softer  than  the  adjacent  healthy  structure,  in  which  it  appears  to  be 
abruptly  lost.  In  many  cases  it  forms  a  complete  circle  around  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea.  Mr.  Canton,  of  London,  who  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  affection,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  generally 
associated  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other  viscera,  and 
is  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  upon  its  occurrence  as  a  diagnostic  sign 
of  this  disease.  The  change  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  old,  as 
the  term  senile  arch  would  lead  us  to  infer;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often 
witnessed  in  middle  age,  and  occasionally  even  long  before.  I  have 
myself  seen  several  cases  of  it  before  the  twentieth  year.  The  white 
spots  on  the  cornea,  constituting  various  forms  of  opacity  of  that  mem- 
brane, occasionally  undergo  the  fatty  degeneration. 

The  cornea  is  liable  to  ossification.  Wardrop  saw  a  case  in  which 
the  whole  eye  had  changed  its  form,  and  the  cornea  contained  a  hard, 
smooth,  oval  plate  of  bone,  weighing  two  grains.  A  piece  of  bone 
was  also  found  between  the  choroid  coat  and  the  retina  of  the  same 
eye.'  In  another  case,  referred  to  by  Voigtel,'  a  German  author,  a 
piece  of  cornea,  taken  from  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  was  converted 

'  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  i.  p.  74.     Second  edition.     London,  1834. 
'  Handbuch  der  Pathologischen  Anatomie,  b.  ii.  p.  92.     Halle,  1804. 
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into  osseous  matter.  It  was  three  lines  long,  two  broad,  and  weighed 
two  grains.  A  still  more  remarkable  example  ib  reported  by  Dr. 
Monet,  in  the  NouvelU  Bibliolhiq'ui  Midicale,  for  May,  1817.  It  oc- 
curred in  an  old  man,  and  the  cornea  is  said  to  have  been  ossified 
throughout.  The  transformation  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  the 
cartilaginous,  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  instances  are  reUt«d 
by  aulhora. 

Fleshy  excrescences  occur  on  the  cornea.  They  are  occasionally  of  & 
fungous  character,  and  in  a  few  instances  they  have  been  found  to 
contain  hair.  These  morbid  growths  appear  to  have  their  origin,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea. 

Alterations  in  the  form  of  the  cornea  occur  under  two  principal 
varieties,  the  conical  and  spherical.  The  conical  (Fig.  122)  is  some- 
times congenital,  or  begins  soon  after  birth; 
more  commonly,  however,  it  does  not  come 
on  until  about  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
alteration  generally  advances  slowly,*  and  oc- 
casionally affects  both  eyes,  though  seldom 
in  an  equal  degree.  The  cornea,  which  is  at 
first  only  somewhat  prominent,  gradually 
assumes  the  conical  shape,  and  has  a  peca- 
liar  sparkling,  crystalline  appearance,  pre- 
uouic.  c.[u„.  venting  the  pupil  and   iris  from  being  dis- 

uouic  ciiu...  tinctly    seen.     After    awhile,  small    whitiah 

specks  arc  observed,  which  sometimes  coalesce  until  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  rendered  perfectly  opaque.  In  aome  instances  ulceration  sets 
in,  and  is  eventually  succeeded  by  a  protrusion  of  the  iris.  Both  in 
this  and  in  the  next  variety,  the  surface  of  the  staphylomatoua  pro- 
tri^ion  displays  arborescent  vessels,  conveying  red  blood,  and,  when 
the  tumor  is  large,  acquires  a  cuticular  incrustation. 

In  the  other  variety  (Fig.  123),  which  is  the  more  common,  and 
which  usually  follows  ulceration,  or  the  bursting  of  an  abscess,  the 
cornea  forms  a  whitish,  pearl-colored  projec- 
tion, of  a  spherical  figure,  and  often  of  cod- 
aiderable  magnitude.  The  membrane  ia  un- 
equally thickened;  its  laminar  arrangement 
is  destroyed;  its  texture  ia  generally  more 
or  less  softened;  and  numerous  vessels  can 
be  seen  towards  its  circumference,  and  aome- 
timea  even  towards  its  centre.  In  this  va- 
riety  the   anterior   chamber  of  the  eye   is 

annihilated ;    the   iris  is  torn   into  radiated 

fragments;  and  vision  is  lost  or  impaired, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  projection  and  the  opacity  of  the  mem- 
brane. 

A  cyst,  containing  a  thin  watery  fiuid,  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
cornea,  growing  between  its  lamellee,  and  liable  to  reappear  after  the 
evacuation  of  its  contents.  It  is  apparently  of  a  serous  structure,  but 
its  precise  nature  is  not  ascertained. 


Fig.  123. 
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4.  The  sclerotic  coat,  like  other  iSbrous  textures,  takes  on  inflamma- 
tory action  with  great  reluctance ;  but  the  disease,  after  having  once 
set  in,  is  always  obstinate,  painful,  and  diflScult  of  cure.  It  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  membrane,  is  very  apt  to 
involve  other  parts  of  the  eye,  especially  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  and 
iris,  and  is  most  frequently  observed  in  persons  of  a  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic predisposition,  its  favorite  period  of  attack  being  the  spring. 
It  is  characterized  by  deep-seated  redness  of  the  eyeball,  verging  upon 
lilac,  unaccompanied  with  thickening  or  opacity.  The  distended 
vessels  form  a  beautiful  zone  about  a  line  behind  the  cornea,  whence 
they  proceed  backwards  in  a  radiating  direction,  until  they  gradually 
lose  themselves  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ :  they  do  not  branch 
out  like  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  nor  are  they  so  movable  under  the 
folds  of  this  membrane.  Coagulating  lymph  is  rare- 
ly poured  out  by  the  sclerotic  coat  when  inflamed,  Fig.  124. 

and  the  membrane  seldom,  if  ever,  suppurates. 
In  chronic  cases,  the  redness  is  considerably  dimi- 
nished, the  affected  part  is  rendered  preternatu- 
rally  flaccid,  and  the  whole  eyeball  assumes  a 
sickly  yellow  hue. 

The  sclerotic  coat  is  sometimes  remarkably  thin 
and  flaccid,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining 
the  globular  shape  of  the  eye.    This  state  is  usu- 
ally connected  with  disease  of  the  other  mem- 
branes, and  with  disorganization  of  the  vitreous 
humor.     When  the  attenuation  is  very  great,  a 
portion  of  the  tumor  may  bulge  out  as  a  staphy-      staphyloma  of  tho  scie- 
lomatous  tumor,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  dark    roUe  coat,  aeon  in  pronie. 
bluish  color  (Fig.  124).     On  the  other  hand,  the 
sclerotic  coat  is  sometimes  unnaturally  hard  and  thick,  and  it  has 
been  found  even  partially  ossified. 

5.  In  inflammation  of  the  choroid^  there  is  little  external  redness,  and 
the  enlarged  vessels  which  appear  on  the  white  of  the  eye  are  deep- 
seated,  corresponding  to  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  violent,  suppuration  may  take  place;  not  unfrequently  there  is 
an  absorption  of  the  black  pigment,  or  this  substance  is  deposited  in 
an  altered  and  imperfect  manner,  or  variously  changed  in  color.  The 
membrane  is  sometimes  broken  down  in  its  texture,  and  its  inner  sur- 
face has  been  found  coated  with  flakes  of  lymph.  Varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vessels  occasionally  attends  this  complaint;  but  this  is 
rare,  except  in  cases  of  long  standing.  The  disease  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  strong,  plethoric  persons. 

Small  cysts,  flakes  of  lymph,  and  deposits  of  a  thin,  glairy  fluid, 
like  the  white  of  egg,  have  been  noticed  between  the  choroid  and 
retina. 

Ossification  of  the  choroid  is  quite  rare,  and  has  been  witnessed 
chiefly  in  old  persons.  Though  for  the  most  part  partial,  the  trans- 
formation sometimes  affects  the  whole  membrane,  converting  it  into  a 
thin,  osseous  cup,  perforated  behind  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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(Fig.  125.)    The  disease  has  been  supposed  to  have  its  seat  in  the 

membrane  of  Jacob ;  an  opinion  which  I  am 
Pig.  125.  inclined  to  adopt  from  the  fact  that  this  tunic  is 

of  a  serous  texture,  which  is  known  to  be  par- 
ticularly prone  to  this  kind  of  transformation. 

6.  Observations  are  still  wanting  to  enable  us 
to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  the  retina.     That   this   membrane   is 
/.,:.-    7:^^  liable  to  inflammation  cannot  be  doubted;  but, 

/•/^^; -f"  'V..  as  to  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  when  thus 

i^'.  *^Lirv.\  '  '  affected,  nothing  satisfactory  is  known.     Ward- 

rop  once  saw  it  of  a  bufiy  color,  produced,  as  he 
supposes,  by  an  effusion  of  albumen;  in  another 
case  he  found  it  quite  opaque,  tough,  and  thick- 
ened. Magendie  noticed  an  instance  where  the 
OMiflcation  of  the  choroid,      ^ctiua  was  couvcrtcd  into  a  white,  firm,  fibrous 

structure,  analogous  to  an  aponeurosis.  Cases 
occur  in  which  this  membrane  is  partially  atrophied,  or  even  completely 
wasted,  as  in  persons  who  have  long  been  affected  with  amaurosis. 

In  amaurosis  the  vessels  of  the  retina  become  enlarged  and  varicose. 
This  change  very  probably  takes  place  in  those  cases  of  the  disease 
which  are  dependent  upon  cephalic  congestion,  and  which  are  charac- 
terized by  figures  of  various  forms  floating  before  the  eyes.  The 
disease  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  depletion ;  but,  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  it  remains  permanent  and  irremediable.  Amaurosis 
often  depends  upon  a  deranged  condition  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera, 
by  correcting  which  the  patient  speedily  recovers  his  sight;  in  other 
cases,  it  is  owing  to  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  even  of  the  brain ; 
in  others,  it  seems  to  arise  from  a  palsied  and  disorganized  state  of  the 
retina  itself.  In  persons  who  have  been  long  blind,  the  retina  is 
altered  in  color,  and  changed  in  consistence,  being  either  firm  and 
fragile,  or  soft  and  pulpy. 

7.  The  optic  nerves  are  liable  to  disease.  They  have  been  found 
much  reduced  in  size.  Sometimes  they  are  flattened,  like  pieces  of 
tape,  and  of  a  yellowish,  cineritious,  or  brownish  hue.  Occasionally 
they  are  the  seat  of  calcareous  concretions,  of  fibrous  tumors,  aad 
of  hydatids,  although  these  affections  are  extremely  rare. 

8.  The  membrane  of  Demours,  which  furnishes  the  aqueous  hymor, 
is  liable  to  inflammation,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  aqao  cap- 
sulitis. In  this  condition  it  is  rendered  more  or  less  opaque,  and  pours 
out  globules  of  lymph,  some  of  which,  becoming  detached,  float  about 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  or  form  adhesions  with  the  iris  and  the  adja- 
cent parts.     The  aqueous  humor  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  turbid, 
and  so  abundant  as  to  give  the  eyeball  an  unusual  degree  of  promi- 
nence.    Besides  these  phenomena,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
often  presents  small  milk-like  specks,  environed  by  a  sort  of  disk, 
giving  the  membrane  a  singularly  mottled  appearance,  and  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  disease.     No  capillary  injection  is  noticed  in 
this  inflammation,  though  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  parts  are 
often  very  much  distended,  especially  those  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  which 
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Bometimes  form  a  beautiful  zone  just  behind  the  cornea.    Pus  is  occa- 
siouallj  poured  out,  but  this  is  rare. 

The  lymph  that  is  effused  in  this  disease  varies  coosiderablj  in 
quantity.  When  there  is  only  a  little,  it  is  generally  absorbed ;  in 
opposite  cases,  it  is  apt  to  remain  and  to  become  organized,  red  veasels 
passing  through  it  in  different  directions.  The  form  of  the  pupil  is 
oflen  remarkably  altered  by  this  substance,  and  even  entirely  closed  by 
it.  The  membrane  of  Demours  is  occasionally  ossified ;  and  the  an- 
terior chamber  has  been  known  to  be  the  seat  of  small  pieces  of  bone, 
or  little  earthy  concretions. 

9.  The  aqueous  humor — the  product  of  the  membrane  whose  dis- 
eases have  just  been  sketched — is  sometimes  altered  in  quantity  or  in 
quality.     The   fluid  in  the   healthy  eye 

does  not  esceed  five  drops;  in  old  peo-  Fig^l26. 

pie,  it  is  considerably  less;  and,  in  cer-  "   "■^'"-- 

tain  diseases,  it  is  so  much  augmented  as 
to  constitute  real  dropsy.  The  aqueous 
humor  is  sometimes  quite  acrid.  The 
cellular  hydatid  (Fig.  126)  has  been  re- 
peatedly found  in  this  fluid.  In  the  horse, 
especially  in  India,  it  is  sometimes  inha- 
bited by  a  worm,  which,  in  size  and  color, 
resembles  the  common  ascaris.  The  ani- 
mal, which  has  received  the  name  oi  fila- 
ria  papiliosa,  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a 
grayish  color,  equal  in  size  to  a  sewing- thread.  It  has  also  been 
foond  in  the  ox,  buE&lo,  hare,  and  hadock.  It  is  seldom  met  with  in 
birds. 

An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye  from  mechanical 
injury,  is  sufficiently  common ;  but  its  spontaneous  occurrence  in  per- 
sons in  other  respects  well,  although  sometimes  observed,  is  extremely 
rare.  The  lesion  is  technically  denomi- 
nated ha;mophthalmus.  In  some  rare  in- 
stances, the  effusion  seems  to  be  vicarious 
of  the  menstrual  function,  recurring  regu- 
larly at  the  monthly  period,  and  supplying 
the  place  of  the  suspended  secretion.  In 
whatever  manner  the  effusion  is  induced, 
it  generally  disappears  completely  in  from 
two  to  eight  days,  leaving  the  chambers 
of  the  eye  perfectly  clear,  and  vision  un- 
impaired. 

10.  One  of  the  most  striking  pheno- 
mena of  amie  irilis  (Fig.  127)  is  the  vas- 
cular zone  around  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  sclerotic  coat,  formed  by  the  minute 
ramifications  of  the  ciliary  arteries.  This 
zone,  which  is  not  always  complete,  varies 
in  distinctness,  according  to  the  inten- 
sity and  duration  of  the  disease.    The 
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vessels  composing  it  seem  to  terminate  abruptly  at  the  circmnfereDce 
of  the  cornea,  very  few  of  them  extending  forward  over  its  anterior 
surface  or  into  its  substance.  The  iris  itself  is  discolored,  dull,  and 
thickened;  the  aqueous  humor  is  more  or  less  turbid;  and  the  pupil 
is  contracted,  motionless,  and  irregular.  Very  frequently,  perhaps 
most  generally,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  corrugated,  slightly 
bulging,  and  covered  with  globules  of  lymph,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish, 
or  reddish  hue.  Vessels  and  spots  of  blood  are  sometimes  seen  upon 
it;  and,  occasionally,  especially  in  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  the 
disease,  the  whole  membrane  has  a  brick-colored,  ecchymosed  appear- 
ance. Minute  abscesses  also  sometimes  form,  and,  breaking,  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  quantity  of  eflFused 
lymph  is  often  considerable,  and  the  fluid  either  floats  about  in  the 
aqueous  humor,  adheres  to  the  surfaces  of  the  iris,  or  fills  up  the  pupil, 
tying  it  firmly  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens.  Permanent  ad- 
hesion of  the  iris  to  the  lens,  and  lesion  of  the  internal  structures  of 
the  eye,  are  among  the  dangers  which  occur  if  the  inflammation  be 
permitted  to  progress. 

There  is  a  very  slow,  insidious  form  of  iritis,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  chronic  almost  from  the  beginning.  There  is  commonly  very  little 
redness,  and  the  patient  complains  chiefly  of  dimness  of  vision,  which 
is  so  gradually  impaired,  that  the  sight  is  lost  before  he  is  aware  of  his 
misfortune.  The  most  remarkable  anatomical  feature  is  the  change 
of  color  of  the  iris,  which  is  almost  always  of  a  singularly  greenish 
cast;  the  membrane  is  also  thickened,  rough,  and  puckered,  and  the 
pupil  is  irregularly  contracted,  and  fringed  with  lymph.  The  aqueous 
humor  retains,  for  the  most  part,  its  natural  aspect;  there  is  little  pain 
or  intolerance  of  light ;  and  the  other  structures  of  the  eye  are  little 
or  not  at  all  affected.  This  form  of  iritis  is  generally  present  when 
the  membrane  protrudes  from  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

Prolapse  of  the  iris  (Fig.  128),  produces  a  slow  change  in  the  tex- 
ture of  this  membrane,  rendering  it  unnaturally  hard,  and  altering 
its  form;  complete  adhesion  is  often  established  between  it  and  the 
cornea;  in  many  cases  it  is  incrusted  with  partially  organized  lymph; 

and  occasionally  it  assumes  a  granular  appear- 
Fig.  128.  ance,  resembling  a  piece  of  flesh.     Small  tu- 

mors, of  the  nature  of  polypes,  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  iris;  they  seldom  acquire  a  large 
size,  and  are  generally  exceedingly  vascular, 
bleeding  on  the  slightest  external  injury,  or 
even  without  any  assignable  cause. 

The  pupil  is  liable  to  various  alterations,  either 
congenital  or  acquired.    Thus  it  has  been  found 
to  be  oval,  rectangular,  indented,  slit-like,  and 
ProiapHe  of  the  iris.  cvcu  doublc ;  what  is  morc  remarkable,  however, 

than  all,  is,  that  these  malformations  are  some- 
times hereditary.  Children  are  occasionally  bom  without  a  pupil. 
This  usually  arises  from  the  persistence  of  the  pupillary  membrane, 
which  has  been  known  to  continue  until  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  even 
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thirtieth  year.    The  changes  produced  in  the  pupil  by  disease  have 
been  already  noticed. 

11.  The  first  change  occasioned  in  the  capsule  of  the  lens  by  inflam- 
mation, is  a  loss  of  transparency,  arising  from  too  great  a  fulness  of 
its  serous  vessels.  These  vessels  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  wreath, 
composed  of  several  distinct  arches,  situated  about  a  fourth  of  a  line 
from  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.  Running  backwards  from  this 
wreath,  in  diflferent  directions,  are  numerous  hair-like  branches,  which 
gradually  lose  themselves  at  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  in  the  iris, 
and  in  the  ciliary  processes.  From  its  excessive  delicacy,  this  vascular 
arrangement  can  seldom  be  discerned  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying- 
glass ;  and,  occasionally,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  altogether 
wanting.  Accompanying  this  injected  state  of  the  membrane  is  an 
efinsion  of  lymph,  which  has  always  a  tendency,  when  the  disease  in- 
volves the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  to  produce  adhesions 
between  it  and  the  iris.  At  other  times,  the  fluid  is  poured  out  in  the 
form  of  small  flakes,  which  float  about  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye, 
where  they  are  either  gradually  absorbed,  or  become  attached  to  the 
surrounding  parts.  Occasionally  the  lymph  connects  itself  at  each  side 
with  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  shoots  forward  like  a  thin,  narrow  bar, 
which,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  has  been  known  to  have  a  cartilagi- 
nous, and  even  an  osseous  consistence.  In  regard  to  the  membrane 
itself,  its  texture  is  always  remarkably  altered,  becoming  thick,  tough, 
and  of  a  white,  opaque,  milky  appearance.  Similar  changes  occur  when 
the  disease  attacks  the  posterior  segment,  with  the  addition  of  much 
greater  vascularity. 

The  inflammation  of  this  membrane  generally  observes  a  chronic 
course.  It  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  is  attended  with  little  or  no 
pain.  It  is  most  common  about  the  age  of  forty,  and  usually  attacks 
subjects  of  a  cachectic  disposition,  with  light  eyes.  The  iris,  of  a 
darker  color  than  natural,  is  sluggish  in  its  motions,  and  the  pupil  is 
contracted,  irregular,  and  encircled  by  a  black,  narrow  rim.  When 
the  disease  has  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  vessels  of  the  capsule 
are  apt  to  become  permanently  varicose.  Pus  sometimes  forms;  and 
cases  occur  in  which  the  inclosed  lens  is  completely  dissolved. 

Opacity  of  this  structure  forms  a  species  of  cataract,  denominated 
capsular^  a  disease  which  is  often  congenital.  As  already  hinted,  it 
may  affect  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  membrane ;  but,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  it  is  restricted  to  the  anterior  segment.  The 
color  of  the  cataract  is  very  various.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  dull  milky 
appearance;  sometimes  white  and  glistening ;  sometimes  mottled,  gray- 
ish, yellowish,  or  brownish.  Its  texture  also  is  very  various,  being  at 
one  time  soft  and  pulpy,  at  another  brittle  and  easily  ruptured,  at  an- 
other tough  and  elastic,  or  of  the  thickness  and  consistence  almost  of 
the  cornea.  In  advanced  life,  the  capsule  is  sometimes  ossified,  either 
in  part,  or  through  its  whole  extent. 

In  the  natural  state,  there  is  always  found  between  the  capsule  and 
the  lens  a  minute  quantity  of  thin,  pellucid  fluid,  called  the  liquor  o/Mor- 
gagni.   This  fluid  occasionally  becomes  opaque,  and  thereby  constitutes 
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a  species  of  cataract.  It  is  also  the  seat,  in  some  rare  instances,  of  a 
species  of  threadworm,  the  ocular  filaria  of  Nordmann.*  In  one  of 
the  cases  narrated  by  this  writer,  the  animal  was  three-quarters  of  a 
line  long,  extremely  narrow,  and  of  uniform  thickness,  like  the  most 
slender  thread.  It  was  spirally  convoluted,  and  had  a  simple  intesti- 
nal tube,  with  a  mouth,  a  uterus,  and  a  prominent  anal  aperture.  In 
another  patient,  an  old  female.  Dr.  Nordmann  found  the  eye  occupied 
with  microscopical  entozoa,  possessing  distinct  suckers,  and  apper- 
taining to  the  monostomatic  genus  of  Rudolphi.  The  individuals, 
which  were  eight  in  number,  were  situated  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  were  one-tenth  of  a  line  in  length,  and 
moved  sluggishly  on  being  placed  in  tepid  water.  The  substance 
of  the  lens  was  still  soft,  and  retained  a  considerable  degree  of  trans- 
parency. 

12.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  crystalline  lens  is  susceptible  of  acute 
inflammation;  but  that  it  is  often  aflected  chronically  is  abundantly 
established  by  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  its  color,  shape,  and 
consistence.  These  changes  generally  occur  slowly,  and,  taken  together, 
constitute  what  is  termed  lenticular  cataract.  Existing  either  singly, 
or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  in  combination  with  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  investing  membrane,  lenticular  cataract  has  been  ob- 
served at  all  ages,  but  is  most  common,  by  far,  in  young  children 
and  in  old  persons.  Infants  are  often  born  with  it,  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  hereditary.  Wardrop  knew  a  father,  son,  and  grandfather  affected 
with  it ;  and  examples  of  a  similar  nature  are  recorded  by  different 
authors.  Janson  saw  a  whole  family,  consisting  of  six  members,  blind 
from  this  disease.  A  similar  case  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  late 
Professor  Drake.  Males  are  much  oftener  affected  than  females, 
owing  chiefly  to  their  greater  liability  to  all  kinds  of  exposure. 

The  disease  generally  proceeds  slowly,  so  that  vision  is  not  de- 
stroyed for  several  years.  Occasionally,  however,  the  reverse  obtains, 
the  patient  becoming  blind  in  a  very  short  time,  as  a  few  hours  or 
days.  The  disease  may  go  on  simultaneously  in  both  eyes,  but  gene- 
rally it  begins  in  one,  and  in  time  attacks  the  other.  The  starting- 
point  of  the  opacity  is  usually  the  centre  of  the  lens,  from  which  it 
gradually  extends  towards  its  circumference. 

The  consistence  of  a  lens  in  a  state  of  opacity  may  be  natural, 
augmented,  or  diminished.  An  increase  of  consistence  is  most  com- 
mon in  old  persons  and  in  cases  of  long  standing.  After  the  sixtieth 
year,  and  occasionally  even  before  that  period,  the  cataract  is  frequently 
so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  divided  by  the  needle;  and  cases  are  not 
wanting  in  which  it  is  completely  ossified.  A  natural  consistence  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  seldom  seen  except  in  young  subjects,  or  in 
persons  in  whom  the  disease  forms  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  A 
diminution  of  consistence  is  most  common  in  childhood,  and  is  some- 
times very  considerable,  the  lens  being  reduced  to  a  thin  milky  fluid, 
or  to  a  substance  resembling  half- boiled  glue,  arrowroot,  or  soft  curds. 

'  Mikrograpliidche  Beitrage  zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Wirbellosen  Thiere :    Erstes 
Heft,  pp.  11-13. 
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The  color  of  a  cataract  is  extremely  variable.  In  children  the 
opacity  is  generally  white,  like  milk ;  in  older  subjects,  it  is  often  of 
the  hue  of  isinglass,  a  solution  of  starch,  or  a  half-boiled  egg;  in 
aged  persons,  still  darker,  of  a  yellowish  amber  color,  grayish,  or 
brownish.  A  mottled  appearance  is  not  uncommon;  and,  in  some 
cases,  though  this  is  rare,  the  lens  presents  a  radiated  arrangement, 
the  opaque  lines  converging  towards  the  centre  of  the  afiFected  organ. 
It  is  important  to  remark  that  a  diseased  lens  is  seldom  of  the  same 
color  in  the  eye  that  it  is  out  of  it. 

A  change  of  form  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  opacity.  The  volume  of  the  afiFected  lens 
may  be  natural,  increased,  or  diminished.  An  augmentation  of  size 
is  seldom  observed,  and  then  chiefly  in  cases  of  soft  cataract.  Atrophy 
of  the  lens  is  very  common  in  old  people,  and  often  takes  place  with- 
out any  accompanying  opacity. 

13.  The  vitreous  humor,  when  evacuated,  is. never  rieproduced. 
The  changes  which  it  undergoes  from  disease  have  not  been  much 
studied,  and  we  know,  therefore,  very  little  about  them.  It  is  some- 
times unusually  thick  or  thin,  increased  or  diminished  in  quantity, 
and  more  or  less  altered  in  color.  The  capsule  itself,  being  of  the 
same  structure  as  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  is  liable  to 
the  same  morbid  states.  These,  however,  have  not  been  observed 
with  suflScient  accuracy  to  admit  of  description.  The  membrane  has 
been  found  ossified. 

14.  Heterologous  Products, — We  have  thus  taken  the  eye  apart,  as  it 
were,  and  analyzed  the  diseases  of  its  diflFerent  structures.  Considered 
as  a  whole,  it  is  sometimes  afiFected  with  atrophy  and  various  malig- 
nant growths.  Of  these,  the  most  frequent  are  encephaloid  and  mela- 
nosis. 

Encephaloid,  although  most  frequent  in  children,  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  them.  I  have  noticed  it  repeatedly  in  adults;  and,  in  one 
case,  in  a  lady,  forty-two  years  of  age.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
the  disease  was  evidently  excited  by  external  violence.  For  awhile, 
it  grew  very  slowly;  but,  on  reaching  the  sclerotica,  it  advanced  with 
great  rapidity,  so  as  to  acquire,  in  a  few  months,  a  large  size.  In 
October,  1837,  when  the  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Professor  Drake,  the  eye  was  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  ulcerated,  of  a  dark  livid  color,  and  the  seat  of  repeated 
hemorrhages.  It  projected  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  lids, 
but  could  still  be  moved  by  its  own  muscles,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  attached  to  the  socket.  Her  general  health  was  infirm.  In  this 
condition  the  organ  was  removed,  when  I  observed  the  following 
appearances :  the  entire  mass,  after  being  divested  of  the  muscles  and 
cellulo-adipose  tissues  of  the  orbit,  all  of  which  were  quite  healthy, 
was  nearly  three  inches  in  length  by  five  and  a  (fuarter  in  circumfer- 
ence, its  weight  being  a  little  upwards  of  two  ounces.  The  eye  itself 
was  of  the  ordinary  form  and  volume,  but  was  considerably  thrown 
out  of  its  position  by  the  morbid  growth,  which  was  of  an  irregularly 
oval  shape,  and  sprung  from  the  inner  side  of  the  sclerotica,  near  its 
junction  with  the  cornea.  This  connection,  however,  was  rather  ap- 
25 
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parent  tbaa  real;  for,  on  tracing  the  heterologous  mass,  it  became 
evident  that  it  originated  in  the  retina,  which  had  itself  almost  disap- 
peared. The  anterior  sur&ce  was  closely  invested  bj  the  conjunctiva, 
which-iiad  a  rough,  fleecy  aspect,  from  the  morbid  enlargement  of  its 
Tillosities:  aBont  its  centre  was  an  incroated  nicer,  three-foarths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  around  which  the  parts  were  somewhat  knobby, 
and  of  a  bluish  livid  color.  On  cutting  through  this  portion  of  the 
tumor,  it  was  found  to  consist  essentially  of  vessels,  some  of  which 
had  been  opened  by  the  erosive  process,  and  formed  the  source  of 
the  frequent  hemorrhages  with  which  the  patient  had  been  latterly 
aSected.  Posteriorly  the  mass  waa  of  a  much  lighter  complexion,  as 
well  as  more  soil,  and  exhibited  that  peculiar  tuberoid  arrangement  so 
characteristic  of  encephaloid. 

The  cornea,  although  still  transparent,  was  considerably  diminished 
in  size,  and  adhered  firmly  to  the  iris.  The  sclerotica  was  of  the 
natural  thickness,  extensively  attached  to  the  choroid,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish buff  color.  The  choroid  itself  was  of  a  speckled,  brownish 
appearance;  at  some  points,  it  was  completely  disorganized;  and,  at 
one  part,  nearly  opposite  the  morbid  growth,  there  was  a  thin,  black 
layer  of  blood  beneath  it  The  retina,  as  before  stated,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed;  and,  in  place  of  the  vitreous  humor,  there  was  a 
dense,  solid,  whitish  mass,  evidently  the  result  of  an  effusion  of  fibrin. 
The  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  was  obliterated,  and  the  iris  trans- 
formed into  a  substance  resembling  iibro-cartilage.  The  optic  nerve, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  sclerotica,  was  slightly  enlarged,  bulbous, 
and  pervaded  by  encephaloid  matter.  The  appearances  of  the  eye  are 
pretty  well  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch  (Fig.  129),  taken  from  the 
actual  specimen. 

In  this  case  the  retina  was  probably  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease, 
as  in  fact,  it  nearly  always  is.     The  rapidity 
Vig.  129.  with  which  encephaloid  of  the  eye  runs  its 

course  varies  from  a  few  months  to  a  year 
and  a  half;  when  extirpated  it  almost  in- 
variably returns. 

MelanoatB  of  the  eye  generally  originates 
deep  in  the  organ;  and  always  involves  the 
retina,  if  indeed  it  do  not  commence  in  it 
The  optic  nerve  is  frequently  implicated, 
which  is  another  proof  that  the  hetero- 
logous growth  may  arise  in  this  manner. 
In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Allan  Bums, 
the  cord  within  the  cranium  was  as  thick 
as  the  little  finger  and  as  black  as  ink. 
The  disease  usually  coexists  with  the  same  affection  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  has  Bitherto  been  noticed  principally  in  persons  above 
the  middle  age.  Like  encephaloid,  it  gradually  involves  all  the  tex- 
tures of  the  eyeball,  finally  protrudes,  and  terminates  in  destructive 
ulceration. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


EAR. 


Malformations  of  the  External  Ear. — Polypoas  Growthii — ^Lesions  of  the  Tympanam. — Bones 
of  the  Ear. — ^Eustachian  Tube. — The  Labyrinth  and  Vestibule. — Diseases  of  the  Auditory 
Nerve. 

1.  The  external  ear,  embracing  the  auricle  and  auditory  tube,  affords 
a  subject  for  pathological  consideration,  chiefly  on  account  of  congenital 
malformation  and  polypous  growths.  The  former  of  these  is  usually 
comprehended  under  the  title  of  imperforation  of  the  ear.  It  is  caused 
by  the  development  of  a  membrane,  varying  in  extent  and  thickness,, 
simple,  or  complex,  and  accompanied  with  deficiency  of  the  auricle 
and  auditory  canal.  The  commonest  form  in  which  it  is  presented  is- 
that  of  a  single  skin-like  membrane,  with  a  central  indentation,  corre- 
sponding with  the  entrance  of  the  natural  orifice ;  the  depth  at  which 
the  septum  is  situated  is  from  half  a  line  to  the  third  of  an  inch ;. 
occasionally,  indeed,  it  lies  almost  in  contact  with  the  tympanum.  In 
the  more  complicated  cases,  there  is  not  only  such  a  structure  as  that 
here  mention^,  but  great  malformation  of  the  outer  ear  generally. 

Sometimes  the  external  ear  is  entirely  wanting.  The  malformation 
is  usually  confined  to  one  side,  and  is  almost  constantly  connected  with 
defective  organization  of  the  auditory  passage.  The  hearing  is  not 
always  lost  when  this  state  of  parts  exists.  Another  deviation  from 
the  normal  standard  is  the  congenital  absence  of  the  lobule  of  the  ear, 
or  its  adhesion  to  the  side  of  the  head.  An  anomaly  of  an  opposite 
character  is  the  enormous  development  of  these  parts. 

The  auditory  canal,  as  before  stated,  is  sometimes  imperforate;  at 
other  times  it  is  very  much  diminished,  and  occasionally  it  is  closed 
up  by  a  dense,  gristly  substance,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  fibro- 
cartilage.  Contraction  of  the  canal  may  depend  upon  malformation 
of  the  temporal  bone,  or  upon  thickening  of  the  soft  parts,  particularly 
the  cuticle.  Deviations  in  the  direction  of  this  passage  are  now  and 
then  observed;  but  this  is  rare,  and  seldom  exists  ^ngly.  Sometimes- 
its  orifice  is  a  mere  slit  instead  of  a  round  opening,  and  instances  occur 
in  which  it  is  seriously  encroached  upon  by  the  tragus,  antitragus,  and 
antihelix. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  auditory  tube  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
polypes.  Soft  and  spongy  in  their  consistence,  they  are  of  a  pale 
reddish  color,  possess  little  sensibility,  are  very  prone  to  bleed  when 
injured,  and  seem  to  consist  principally  of  a  congeries  of  bloodvessels,, 
connected  by  loose,  cellular  tissue,  and  inclosed  by  a  thin,  delicate 
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epithelium.  They  are  generally  of  a  conical  shape,  their  attachment 
being  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  whilst  the  body  fills  up  the  auditory  passage, 
and  sometimes  projects  a  considerable  distance  beyond  its  orifice. 
Occasionally  there  are  several  such  excrescences ;  and  they  have  been 
known  to  be  of  the  form,  color,  and  consistence  of  a  mulberry.  Their 
progress  is  slow,  and  they  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  destroying 
the  functions  of  the  ear.  When  connected,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
with  the  tympanum,  they  are  apt  to  produce  permanent  deafness. 
The  exposed  parts  are  commonly  indurated,  and  of  a  whitish  color, 
from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  These  growths  of  the  ear  are 
always  attended  with  an  increase  of  the  natural  secretion,  which  is 
generally  very  fetid  and  acrid. 

The   adjoining   sketch  (Fig.   130)   represents 
Fig.  130.  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  gelatinoid  polype, 

which  I  removed  some  time  ago  from  the  right 
ear  of  a  young  man  of  twenty -six.    It  completely 
filled  the  auditory  tube. 
Gelatinoid  polype  of  the       jy^  wouTids  of  thc  tympauum  cvcr  cicatrize? 

•ar.    From  a  preparation  in-r^.*         -i  ..  ri  •  it* 

mj  cabinet.  Daily  obscrvation  has  long  smce  answered  this 

question  affirmatively.  Nor  are  there  experiments 
wanting  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Valsalva  repeatedly  perforated,  and 
even  lacerated,  this  structure  in  dogs,  which,  after  some  time,  he  killed. 
In  every  one,  the  wounds  were  perfectly  closed  and  cicatrized.  Similar 
experiments,  performed  by  others,  were  followed  by  similar  results. 
Indeed,  so  fully  are  surgeons  aware  of  this  occurrence  that  particular 
instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it.  The 
period  required  for  this  reunion  in  the  human  subject  varies  from  six 
to  eighteen '  days,  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  opening,  and 
the  state  of  the  membrane  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

Acute  tympanitis  is  by  no  means  unusual ;  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
course,  as  well  as  its  mode  of  termination,  is  extremely  variable. 
Generally  only  one  ear  suffers  at  a  time,  though*  it  often  happens 
that  both  are  affected  simultaneously.  The  anatomical  characters  are 
increased  opacity  and  thickening,  with  perverted  secretion.  In  mild 
cases,  the  redness  is  usually  very  slight,  only  a  few  straggling  vessels 
being  seen ;  but  when  the  inflammation  is  intense,  the  affected  part  is 
of  a  scarlet  hue,  and  the  capillaries  are  so  numerous  as  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  network.  The  normal  transparency  also  is 
destroyed,  and  the  parts  look  swollen  and  protuberant.  Although 
lymph  is  seldom  found  upon  the  free  surfaces  of  the  membrane,  yet 
in  very  severe  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  for  this  substance  to  be 
effused  into  its  interlamellar  structure.  The  ceruminous  secretion  is 
frequently  suppressed,  but  the  auricle  and  auditory  tube  remain  un- 
altered. 

This  disease,  which  may  affect  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
brane, sometimes  terminates  in  suppuration.  The  matter  is  rarely  of 
a  healthy  character;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  muco-purulent,  thin, 
fetid,  and  so  acrid  as  to  erode  the  structures  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  Blood  is  occasionally  blended  with  it,  the  result,  probably, 
in  most  instances,  of  exhalation.    If  the  suppurative  process  be  al- 
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lowed  to  pursue  its  course,  ulceration  is  superadded,  which  often  con- 
tinues until  the  membrane  is  seriously  injured.  The  part  of  the 
membrane  most  liable  to  be  thus  affected  is  that  immediately  around 
the  insertion  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  The  number  of  ulcers 
is  always  small:  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
they  vary  in  size  between  that  of  a  pin-head  and  a  split  pea;  in  many 
instances  they  embrace  the  whole  thickness  of  the  affected  part,  leading 
to  perforation  and  discharge  of  the  bones  of  the  ear.  Ulcers  in  this 
situation  sometimes  cicatrize. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  although  the  vascularity  is  usually  much 
less  than  in  the  acute  form,  the  membrane  exhibits  every  shade  of 
color,  from  a  light  pink  to  a  deep  red.  Striking  alterations  in  the 
texture  of  the  affected  part  are  also  observed.  It  is  opaque,  uneven, 
and  thickened,  so  that  the  concavity  of  the  membrane  is  effaced,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  malleus  can  no  longer  be  recognized,  even  in  strong 
light.  Minute  granulations  are  often  seen  upon  the  inflamed  surface, 
of  variable  consistence,  and  of  a  pale  ash,  greenish  or  reddish  color: 
they  are  seldom  larger  than  a  clover-seed,  and  are  generally  excessively 
sensitive,  as  well  as  vascular,  giving  rise  to  considerable  pain,  and 
bleeding  on  the  slightest  touch.  Small  openings  are  frequently  ob- 
served; added  to  which  there  is  always  a  muco-purulent  secretion, 
which  is  often  discharged  in  great  quantities,  both  externally  and 
along  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  matter  is  usually  excessively  offen- 
sive, particularly  in  scrofulous  subjects,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  color. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  thin  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  eggs,  and  exhales 
a  disagreeable  ammoniacal  odor.  When  the  inflammation  continues 
very  long,  the  tympanum,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  not  only  becomes 
opaque  and  thickened,  but  acquires  a  dense,  fibrous  consistence. 

In  severe  cases  of  this  disease,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  cellular 
tissue  and  periosteum  of  the  middle  ear  to  become  involved.  A  de- 
struction of  the  tympanum,  together  with  a  discharge  of  the  small 
bones,  is  the  usual  consequence  of  this  state.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  generally  extensive  suppuration ;  the  middle  ear,  the  labyrinth,  and 
the  mastoid  cells  are  filled  with  acrid  pus ;  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  carious;  the  adjacent  part  of  the  dura  mater  is  thick- 
enea,  discolored,  and  partially  detached ;  and  the  brain  is  softened  and 
otherwise  disordered. 

Pus,  chalky  concretions,  and  tubercular  matter  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  tympanic  cavity;  and  Morgagni  observed  a  case  in  which  it 
was  intersected  by  delicate  membranous  bands,  the*  result,  probably, 
of  former  inflammation.  Itard  saw  it  filled  with  thick,  yellow  lymph; 
and,  in  one  instance,  he  noticed  a  thin,  watery  fluid  inclosed  in  distinct 
cells.  Rosenthal  witnessed  similar  appearances  in  the  tympanum  of 
a  deaf  mute. 

The  proper  bones  of  the  ear  may  be  wanting  as  a  congenital  defect, 
or  as  the  result  of  ulcerative  action  of  the  tympanum.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  are  all  absent. 

2.  The  lesions  of  the  Eustachian  tube  may  be  thus  stated :  1,  con- 
genital imperforation ;  2,  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  with  indu- 
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ration  and  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane;  3,  partial  stricture; 
4,  the  presence  of  chalky  matter ;  6,  mucous  obstructions.  Similar 
lesions  occur  in  the  mastoid  cells. 

3.  Of  the  diseases  of  the  labyrinth  very  little  is  known;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  are  infrequent,  and  that  their  anatomical  characters 
have  hitherto  been  very  little  studied., 

Nature  may  leave  the  structure  of  the  labyrinth  imperfect,  or  it  may, 
so  to  speak,  wholly  neglect  its  organization.  In  a  case  mentioned  by 
Saissy,  although  the  ear  was  well  formed,  the  essential  part  of  the 
auditory  apparatus  was  entirely  absent,  there  being  tio  trace  whatever 
of  the  vestibule,  cochlea,  or  semicircular  canals.  The  small  bones, 
however,  were  present,  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  was  filled  with 
a  mucilaginous  fluid.  The  Eustachian  tube  exhibited  nothing  unusual. 
The  labyrinth  is  sometimes  imperfectly  ossified,  exposing  thereby  a 
portion  of  its  membranous  structure;  and  cases  are  observed,  though 
they  are  very  r^re,  in  which  it  is  composed  of  a  single  cavity,  having 
no  communication  with  the  tympanum.  Malformations  of  this  kind 
are  analogous  to  what  naturally  occurs  in  the  organ  of  hearing  in 
crustaceous  animals. 

The  vestibule^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  labyrinth,  is  occasionally  filled 
with  a  substance  resembling  cheese.  Haighton  and  Cline  each  met 
with  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind,  attended  with  congenital  deaf- 
ness. Itard  found  the  vestibule  occupied  with  calcareous  matter. 
Duverney  often  saw  the  labyrinth  filled  with  thick,  purulent  fluid. 
This  appearance  is  most  common  in  young  children,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  is  connected  with  disease  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

Another  malformation  of  this  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus  is 
that  of  the  round  and  oval  apertures.  These  openings  are  not  only 
unusually  small  in  some  instances,  but  even  entirely  wanting.  The 
membranes  closing  them  may  also  be  diseased.  Long-continued  irri- 
tation has  a  tendency  to  render  them  thick,  hard,  and  dry ;  and  cases 
occur  in  which  they  are  completely  ossified.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
C!otunnian  liquor  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  substances  not  naturally 
contained  in  the  internal  ear. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  auditory  nerve  we  are  totally  ignorant.  That 
it  is  liable  to  be  variously  affected  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that 
deafness,  partial  or  complete,  may  be  thus  induced  appears  equally 
certain.    The  nerve  is  sometimes  unnaturally  small,  soft,  or  hard. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THYMUS   GLAND. 

Weight  and  Sise. — Development  and  Decay. — Hypertrophy. — Thymic  Asthma. — ^Inflamma- 
tion.— Ulceration. — SoirrhoB. — Taberoular  Deposits. — Ossification. — Steatomatous  degenera- 
tion. 


The  weight  of  the  thymus  at  birth  varies  from  a  drachm  and  a  half 
to  three  drachms  and  a  half,  or  even  four  drachms,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  foetus,  and  the  quantity  of  sero-albuminous  fluid  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  The  gland  sometimes  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct  lobes,  connected  together  by  a  narrow  isthmus ;  at  other  times  it 
is  extremely  small,  weighing,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  drachm,  and  in  a  few 
instances  it  has  been  found  entirely  wanting,  as  a  congenital  defect, 
in  acephalous  or  anencephalous  monsters. 

The  size  of  this  organ  is  not  less  variable  than  its  weight.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  eleven  thymus  glands,  as  furnished 
by  Dr.  Boberts,  of  New  York. 


omber. 

Length. 

1 

1  inch 

2 

lA 

3 

2A 

4 

2,^ 

5 

2 

6 

2i 

7 

2J 

8 

2} 

9 

3i 

10 

3A 

11 

2} 

Breadth. 

Thickness 

1  inch 

lA 

5  lines. 

2 

lA 

2i 

2i 

•     A 

if 

2 
1 

The  thymus  gland  is  subject  to  very  few  diseases ;  the  principal, 
requiring  consideration,  are  atrophy  and  hypertrophy,  together  with 
the  tubercular  and  carcinomatous  degeneration.  The  organ  is  very 
little  disposed  to  common  inflammation ;  and  hence  abscesses  are  of 
very  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  development  and  decay  of  this  organ  have  received  much 
attention  from  anatomists.  It  becomes  visible  during  the  third 
month  of  gestation,  and  continues  to  grow  until  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  Between  this  period  and  the  commencement  of  the 
second  dentition,  the  gland  remains  nearly  stationary  in  its  size,  un- 
dergoing, however,  certain  changes  in  its  structure  and  consistence, 
by  which,  whatever  be  their  nature,  it  is  probably  rendered  unfit  for 
the  further  per^rmance  of  its  functions.    It  is  only  after  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  the  permanent  teeth  that  the  organ  begins  to  experience  anr 
decided  decrease:  it  now  rapidly  diminishes  in  volume;  its  vesseis 
shrink;  its  cells  are  obliterated;  and,  as  the  juice  by  which  ills 
moistened  dries  up,  its  substance  becomes  hard  and  sbri  veiled.  At  a 
still  later  period,  the  gland  loses  its  granular  structure,  and  no  longer 
exhibits  any  traces  of  its  lobular  arrangement,  a  soft,  dingy,  cellular 
tissue  being  all  that  is  left,  and  this,  in  time,  is  wholly  absorbed.  The 
precise  age  at  which  the  last  traces  disappear  does  not  seem  to  be  l^ 
curately  ascertained  ;  many  highly  respectable  writers  fixing  it  at  tie 
twelfth  year,  while  others  maintain  that  it  is  not  completely  absorbed 
until  thirty.  Caldani  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  indeed,  assert  that  it 
never  entirely  disappears,  but  that  vestiges  may  always  be  found, 
whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  individual.  My  own  dissections  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  organ  varies  very  greatly,  in  respect  to 
its  disappearance,  in  different  persons,  being  atrophied  very  early  ii 
some,  and  in  others  not  until  very  late.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  it 
is  completely  effaced  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  years.  Al- 
though the  changes  here  described  are  altogether  of  a  physiological 
character,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  occasionally  ex- 
pedited by  accidental  circumstances,  as  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged 
heart,  a  diseased  lung,  or  an  aneurismal  state  of  the  arteries  at  the 
base  of  the  neck. 

Hypertrophy  is  rather  a  common  affection  of  this  gland.  The 
organ  is  enlarged  in  every  direction,  but  most  of  all  in  thicknesa. 
The  weight  usually  varies  from  six  to  eight  drachms.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  has  amounted  to  nearly  two  ounces.  When  very  bulky, 
the  organ  compresses  the  lungs  and  trachea,  inducing  that  peculiar 
train  of  symptoms  known  as  thymic  asthma.  Occasionally,  the  en- 
largement is  so  great  as  to  conceal  the  heart,  and  obscure  its  pulsations. 
Morbid  adhesions  are  sometimes  formed  between  the  gland  and  the 
surrounding  structures;  and  the  large  veins  at  the  base  of  the  neck 
are  often  so  much  obstructed  as  to  prevent  the  ready  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  brain  to  the  heart. 

The  substance  of  the  gland  may  be  in  a  normal  state,  or  variously 
altered  in  color  and  consistence.  Occasionally,  it  is  pale,  soft;,  and 
pulpy.  More  commonly  it  is  preternaturally  red,  ana  of  a  dense, 
fleshy  consistence,  with  numerous  vessels  running  over  its  surface, 
and  penetrating  its  interior.  On  cutting  into  it,  a  dirty  milk-like  fluid 
sometimes  exudes  from  it. 

Inordinate  development  of  this  gland  is  supposed  by  Kopp  and 
others  to  be  the  cause  of  thymic  asthma.  The  disease  generally  comes 
on  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  months,  lasting  from  three  to  eight 
weeks.  It  is  believed  to  be  most  common  in  scrofulous  subjects; 
males  are  more  liable  to  it  than  females;  and  it  appears  to  be  often 
associated  with  an  open  state  of  the  oval  foramen. 

The  thymus  gland  is  doubtless  subject  to  common  inflammation, 
both  acute  and  chronic ;  but  the  disease  has  been  so  seldom  observed 
that  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  point  out  its  anatomical  characters. 
Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  purulent  fluid  was  found  in  its 
interior ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  a  great  majority  of 
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them,  if  not  in  all,  it  was  the  result  of  the  softening  of  tubercular 
matter,  and  not  of  ordinary  suppuration.  What  countenances  this 
opinion  is  the  fact  that  the  pus  usually  coexists  with  tubercular  disease 
of  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  lym- 
phatic ganglions,  and  that  it  is  almost  always  of  a  curdy  or  caseous 
nature,  similar  to  that  of  a  lumbar  abscess,  a  scrofulous  joint,  or  a  pul- 
monary excavation.  Ulceration  of  this  gland  has  been  observed  in  a 
few  rare  cases. 

This  organ  is  said  to  be  occasionally  the  seat  of  scirrhits,  but  this  is 
questionable.  Of  encephaloid,  melanosis,  and  colloid,  as  occurring 
here,  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Tubercles  of  the  thymus  have  been  noticed  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pathologists.  A  very  interesting  case  of  the  kind  fell  under 
my  observation  many  years  ago,  in  a  phthisical  child,  fifteen  months 
old.  The  tubercles  were  of  large  size,  and  in  a  state  of  partial  soft- 
ening. The  glandular  structure  immediately  around  them  was  un- 
usually hard,  and  of  a  deep  red  color,  from  the  great  distension  of  its 
vessels.  Tubercles,  some  of  them  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  also  ex- 
isted in  immense  numbers  in  the  lungs  and  spleen.  All  the  other 
viscera  were  sound. 

The  thymus  has  been  found  partially  ossified,  and  cases  have  oc- 
curred where  it  was  enlarged  and  occupied  by  calcareous  concretions. 
Writers  also  speak  of  the  steatomatous  degeneration  of  this  organ, 
bat  of  this  there  are  no  well-authenticated  examples  on  record. 
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Ac  ate  Inflammation. — Suppuration. — Qoitroua  Enlargement. — Sanguineous  £[ffuston8. — 

Atrophy. — Tubercular  Deposits. — SoirrhuB. 

Thebe  are  few  organs  more  exempt  from  disease  than  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  principal  affection  to  which  it  is  liable  is  bronchocele, 
goitre,  or  chronic  enlargement;  it  is  likewise  susceptible  of  acute 
inflammation,  suppuration,  carcinoma,  and  several  kinds  of  degenera- 
tion.    Gangrene  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  ranked  among 
the  rarest  affections.  Existing  occasionally  as  an  idiopathic  disease, 
it  is  generally  caused  by  external  violence,  local  irritants,  or  lesion  of 
some  contiguous  structure,  as  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  oesophagus.  The 
anatomical  characters  are  very  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in 
inflammation  of  the  other  organs.  The  gland  is  soft  and  succulent, 
considerably  augmented  in  bulk,  and  of  a  dark  purple  hue ;  all  its 
vessels  being  abundantly  loaded  with  blood.    Sometimes  its  substance 
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is  remarkably  tender,  yielding  ander  the  slightest  pressare  of  the 
Soger;  ia  a  few  rare  instances  it  is  infiltr&tea  with  blood,  aaaies,  or 
pas.  Matter  is  seldom  found  as  a  conseqaence  of  acnte  inflamma- 
tion ;  still  more  rarely  is  it  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  abscess.  Of 
this,  however,  I  have  seen  a  most  interesting  example,  in  a  man  forty- 
four  years  of  nge,  who  died  of  pneumonitis  after  an  illness  of  three 
weeks.  On  inapectioD,  I  found  the  whole  gland,  with  the  exoeption  of 
a  small  portion  of  its  inferior  extremity,  converted  into  a  thin,  delicate 
sac,  containing  nearly  three  ounces  of  thick,  cream-colored  pus.  The 
thyroid  cartilage  was  completely  denuded,  and  the  matter  had  burrowed 
upwards,  underneath  the  hyoid  bone  on  the  left  side,  as  far  as  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  case  was, 
that  the  patient  had  never  experienced  the  alightest  nueasiness  in  this 
part  during  his  indisposition,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  the 
lesion  was  discovered  on  the  examination.  More  frequently  the  sup- 
puration follows  on  chronic  inSammation.  The  matter  is  tardily 
secreted,  and  the  integuments  become  gradually  distended,  until  they 
form  a  large  pouch,  which  hangs  sometimes  over  the  sternum.  From 
the  effect  of  the  muscles  snd  cervical  aponeurosis,  it  is  generally  slow 
in  making  its  way  to  the  surface.  In  some  instances,  it  bursts  into  the 
trachea,  and  destroys  the  patient  by  suffocation. 

2.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the 
^- 131.  thyroid  gland,  constituting  what 

is  called  bronchoarle,  hypertrophy, 
or  goUre  (Fig.  131),  occurs  at  all 
periods  of  life,  from  infancy  to 
old  age,  and  is  principally  ob- 
served in  the  female  sex.  It  is 
most  apt  to  appear  within  the 
first  twelve  years  after  birth; 
and  instances  are  not  wanting, 
though  they  are  rare,  where  it 
is  congenital.  The  disease  has 
been  noticed  in  the  horse,  cow, 
sheep,  dog,  and  other  inferior 
animals. 

There  are  certain  localities  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe 
mUKiioB.  in  which  this  disease  is  mnch 

more  common  than  in  others, 
for  what  reason  is  not  known.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  mostly 
observed  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Pennsylvsnia,  Virginia,  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont;  in  England, it  is  very  common 
in  Derbyshire,  Norfolk,  and  Surrey;  and,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
Apennines,  and  Pyrenees,  it  not  unfrequently  prevails  endemicolly, 
almost  all  the  native  inhabitants  being  more  or  less  afi^ted  with  it. 
The  enlargement  is  often  attended  with  a  stunted  development  of  the 
body ;  and,  in  certain  parts  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Lombardy,  and 
the  Tyrol,  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  combination  with  cretinism;  a  state 
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characterized  by  great  deformity  of  the  head,  and  entire  absence  of 
intellect. 

Hypertrophy  usually  begins  in  the  form  of  a  small  tumor,  on  one 
or  M>th  sidea  of  the  trachea,  which,  gradually  enlarging,  at  length 
occupies  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  from  the  chin  to  the  top 
of  the  breast-bone.  In  some  instances,  the  swelling  is  of  frightful 
magnitude,  extending  upwards  as  far  as  the  ears,  and  downwards  a 
considerable  distance  over  the  chest.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  substance  of  the  tumor  is  not  materially  altered ;  it  is  unnaturally 
rascular,  slightly  indurated,  and  still  elastic;  as  the  enlargement  pro- 
gresses, however,  it  becomes  more  and  more  firm,  until  ultimately  it 
acquires  the  density  of  a  hepatized  lung,  or  even  of  fibro-cartilage. 
The  hypertrophy,  although  it  usually  begins  simultaneously  in  both 
lobes,  seldom  proceeds  equally,  and  occasionally  it  is  seated  ohieBy  ia 
the  isthmus  of  the  organ,  the  remainder  being  little  affected. 

The  internal  substance  of  the  tumor  is 
liable  to  considerable  variety,  depending 
upon  its  age  and  progress.  When  of 
moderate  standing,  it  is  generally  of  a 
soft,  gelatinous  consistence,  emitting,  on 
pressure,  a  ropy,  glutinous  fluid.  In 
more  ancient  cases  it  is  of  a  pale  cinna- 
mon tint,  hard  to  the  feel,  and  interspersed 
with  numerous  cysts,  generally  not  larger 
than  a  pea,  containing  a  serous,  glairy,  or 
meliceroua  substance,  and  occasionally  pus, 
fibrin,  or  even  pure  blood.  These  cysts 
are  merely  enlarged  cells,  which  are  dis- 
persed through  the  organ  in  the  natural 
state.  Fig.  132  exhibits  these  cavities 
bypertropbied  from  disease,  and  occupied 

by  a  white,  semi-concrete  substance,  similar  to  coagulated  lymph. 
Calcareous  concretions  are  sometimes  found,  either  alone,  or  in  union 
with  cartilaginous  and  osseous  productions.  In  a  small  goitroas 
tumor,  which  I  removed  from  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  and  which  is 
now  in  my  private  collection,  there  are 
several  small  steatomatous  masses,  with 
a  circular  nodule  of  bone,  about  six  lines 
in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  color, 
very  compact  in  texture,  and  surrounded 
by  a  thin,  imperfect  capsule.  Occasion- 
ally the  whole  organ  is  transformed  into 
an  osseous  cyst,  filled  with  various  kinds 
of  matter,  especially  the  jelly-like,  the 
suety,  and  the  meliceric.  I  have  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  kind  in  my  cabinet;  one  <»>'«^"'r"i*^«^^^F™n...p«i»,B 
of  the  lobes  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, whilst  the  other  is  converted  into  a  firm,  solid  capsule,  as  hard 
as  bone,  though  scarcely  a  line  in  thickness.  On  sawing  through  this 
osseous  tumor,  which  does  not  exceed  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg, 
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I  found  it  filled  with  a  white,  curdy,  friable  substance,  not  unlike 
semi-concrete  cheese.  The  annexed  sketch  (Fig.  132),  represents  a 
section  of  it. 

The  thyroid  arteries  are  commonly  much  enlarged;  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  goitrous  swelling  seems  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  con- 
geries of  varicose  veins.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  meet  with  considerable  sanguineous  effusmis,  in  various 
stages,  so  to  speak,  of  maturation,  some  being  quite  fluid,  others  semi- 
concrete,  and  some,  again,  of  a  dense,  firm  consistence,  like  old  apo- 
plectic depots  of  the  brain.  The  blood  is  commonly  poured  into  the 
enlarged  vesicles,  but  occasionally  it  finds  its  way  into  the  connecting 
cellular  substance,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less  lacerated. 
In  some  instances,  it  may  be  traced  directly  to  a  ruptured  vessel. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  skin  over  the  affected  gland  is 
perfectly  natural,  both  as  regards  its  color  and  mobility;  by  and  by, 
however,  as  the  hypertrophy  increases,  it  becomes  dark,  dense,  vas- 
cular, and  irregularly  adherent.  The  enlargement  is  usually  very 
slow  and  gradual,  years  often  elapsing  before  it  attains  much  bulk. 
Occasionally  the  gland,  after  having  become  partially  hypertrophied, 
remains  stationary  for  a  while,  and  then  goes  on  increasing;  or  sup- 
puration sets  in,  and  the  substance  of  the  organ  is  absorbed;  nature 
thus  ejecting  a  sort  of  spontaneous  extirpation. 

Of  the  remote  causes  of  goitre,  nothing  satisfactory  is  k^own.  By 
many  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  impure  water,  to  innutritions 
diet,  to  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  a  variety  of  similar 
circumstances  equally  hypothetical,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  un- 
founded. The  proximate  cause  appears  to  be  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  thyroid  tissues,  pursuing  a  slow,  chronic  march.  That  this  is 
the  fact  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  morbid  alterations  which  the  organ 
experiences  during  the  progress  of  the  enlargement,  and  which  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  ground  here  assumed. 

8.  The  thyroid  gland  is  sometimes  partially  atrophied.  I  have  re- 
peatedly found  it  reduced  to  a  soft,  spongy,'  dirty-looking  mass, 
less  than  one-third  the  ordinary  bulk.  The  wasting,  which  is  more 
common  in  men  than  in  women,  is  observed  chiefly  in  advanced  life. 
The  vessels  supplying  the  atrophied  gland  are  usually  very  much 
diminished  in  volume,  many  of  the  smaller  branches  appearing  to  be 
wholly  obliterated.     The  nerves  are  also  abnormally  4clicate. 

4.  Tubercles  are  among  the  rarest  productions  of  the  thyroid  gland ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  true  respecting  carcinoma,  whether  of  the 
encephaloid  or  scirrhous  variety.  Of  colloid,  as  occurring  in  this  body, 
no  example  is  on  record.  Melanosis,  on  the  contrary,  is  occasionally 
observed,  and  is  probably  more  common  than  any  other  of  the  hetero- 
logous formations.  In  a  case  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  1855, 
in  a  man  aged  fifty-nine,  the  black  matter  formed  a  large  nodule  on 
each  lateral  lobe,  of  a  dense,  firm  consistence,  distinctly  visible 
beneath  the  skin.    Similar  deposits  existed  in  various  other  organs. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

RESPIRATORY  APPARATUS. 

I.  Lesions  of  the  Air-Passagfs. — Inflammation  of  the  Larynx. — Membranous  Cronp. — (Ede- 
ma of  the  glottis. — Ossification  of  the  Laryngeal  Cartilages. — Polypous  Growths. — ^Warty 
Excrescences. — Tubercles  and  Hydatids. — Tracheitis. — Stricture. — Dilatation. — Inflamma- 
tion of  the  BronchisB.  Dilatation. — Contraction. — Flattening. — II.  Lesions  of  the  Lungs. 
— Acute  Inflammation.  —  Hepatieation. — Abscess.  —  Gangrene.  —  Chronic  Pueumonitis.  — 
Camiflcation. — (Edema. — Emphysema.— Apoplexy.  —  Encephaloid  Disease.  —  Melanosis. — 
Serous  Cysts. — Hydatids. — Calcarerous  Concretions. — ^Hypertrophy. — Atrophy. — Tubercular 
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SECTION    I. 

AIR-PASSAQES. 

1.  Larynx, — The  larynx  is  liable  to  iaflammation,  oedema,  abscess, 
ulceration,  ossification  of  its  cartilages,  and  polypous  growths. 

Preternatural  vascularity,  and  redness  of  the  lining  membrane, 
either  diflFused  or  in  patches,  with  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  follicles 
and  the  secretion  of  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  constitute  the  anatomical 
characters  of  acute  laryngitis  in  its  earlier  stages.  By  degrees,  the 
redness  increases  in  intensity,  and  extends,  on  the  one  hand,  down 
into  the  trachea,  and,  on  the  other,  up  into  the  fauces,  affecting,  in 
some  instances,  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  even  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  The  epiglottis  is  variously  affected.  In  some  cases  it  is 
thickened,  infiltrated,  and  so  erect  as  not  to  cover  the  mouth  of 
the  larynx ;  in  others,  it  is  highly  vascular,  dotted  with  lymph,  and 
studdeci  with  enlarged  follicles.  Within  the  larynx  itself,  the  tume- 
faction is  seldom  very  conspicuous,  except  sometimes  in  the  ventri- 
cles; and  it  almost  always  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  trachea, 
although,  as  was  before  mentioned,  the  redness  often  extends  beyond  it. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  natural  secretion  becomes  much 
altered ;  it  is  no  longer  thin,  sparse,  and  watery,  but  thick,  tough, 
abundant,  and  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 

Acute  laryngitis  usually  runs  its  course  in  from  three  to  five  days. 
It  almost  always  occurs  in  the  prime  of  life,  between  the  years  of 
puberty  and  forty-five,  in  which  respect  it  differs  remarkably  from 
croup,  which,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  is  most  common  in  young 
children. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  one  of  the  effects  of  acute  laryn- 
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ration  and  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane;  S,  partial  stricture; 
4,  the  presence  of  chalky  matter;  6,  mucous  obstructions.  Similar 
lesions  occur  in  the  mastoid  cells. 

8.  Of  the  diseases  of  the  labyrinth  very  little  is  known;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  are  infrequent,  and  that  their  anatomical  characters 
have  hitherto  been  very  little  studied.. 

Nature  may  leave  the  structure  of  the  labyrinth  imperfect,  or  it  may, 
so  to  speak,  wholly  neglect  its  organization.  In  a  case  mentioned  by 
Saissy,  although  the  ear  was  well  formed,  the  essential  part  of  the 
auditory  apparatus  was  entirely  absent,  there  being  tio  trace  whatever 
of  the  vestibule,  cochlea,  or  semicircular  canals.  The  small  bones, 
however,  were  present,  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  was  filled  with 
a  mucilaginous  fluid.  The  Eustachian  tube  exhibited  nothing  unusual. 
The  labyrinth  is  sometimes  imperfectly  ossified,  exposing  thereby  a 
portion  of  its  membranous  structure;  and  cases  are  observed,  though 
they  are  very  r^re,  in  which  it  is  composed  of  a  single  cavity,  having 
no  communication  with  the  tympanum.  Malformations  of  this  kind 
are  analogous  to  what  naturally  occurs  in  the  organ  of  hearing  in 
crustaceous  animals. 

The  vestibule,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  labyrinth,  is  occasionally  filled 
with  a  substance  resembling  cheese.  Haighton  and  Cline  each  met 
with  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind,  attended  with  congenital  deaf- 
ness. Itard  found  the  vestibule  occupied  with  calcareous  matter. 
Duverney  often  saw  the  labyrinth  filled  with  thick,  purulent  fluid. 
This  appearance  is  most  common  in  young  children,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  is  connected  with  disease  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

Another  malformation  of  this  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus  is 
that  of  the  round  and  oval  apertures.  These  openings  are  not  only 
unusually  small  in  some  instances,  but  even  entirely  wanting.  The 
membranes  closing  them  may  also  be  diseased.  Long-continued  irri- 
tation has  a  tendency  to  render  them  thick,  hard,  and  dry ;  and  cases 
occur  in  which  they  are  completely  ossified.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
Cotunnian  liquor  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  substances  not  naturally 
contained  in  the  internal  ear. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  auditory  nerve  we  are  totally  ignorant.  That 
it  is  liable  to  be  variously  afiecteld  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  that 
deafness,  partial  or  complete,  may  be  thus  induced  appears  equally 
certain.    The  nerve  is  sometimes  unnaturally  small,  soft,  or  hard. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THYMUS   GLAND. 

Weight  and  Sixe.— Development  and  Decay. — Hypertrophy. — Thymic  Asthma. — Inflamma- 
tion.— ^Ulceration. — Scirrhns. — Tubercular  Deposits. — Ossification. — Steatomatous  degenera- 
tion. 


The  weight  of  the  thymus  at  birth  varies  from  a  drachm  and  a  half 
to  three  drachms  and  a  half,  or  even  four  drachms,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  foetus,  and  the  quantity  of  sero-albuminous  fluid  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  The  gland  sometimes  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct lobes,  connected  together  by  a  narrow  isthmus ;  at  other  timea  it 
is  extremely  small,  weighing,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  drachm,  and  in  a  few 
instances  it  has  been  found  entirely  wanting,  as  a  congenital  defect, 
in  acephalous  or  anencephalous  monsters. 

The  size  of  this  organ  is  not  less  variable  than  its  weight.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  eleven  thymus  glands,  as  furnished 
by  Dr.  Boberts,  of  New  York. 
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The  thymus  gland  is  subject  to  very  few  diseases;  the  principal, 
requiring  consideration,  are  atrophy  and  hypertrophy,  together  with 
the  tubercular  and  carcinomatous  degeneration.  The  organ  is  very 
little  disposed  to  common  inflammation ;  and  hence  abscesses  are  of 
very  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  development  and  decay  of  this  organ  have  received  much 
attention  from  anatomists.  It  becomes  visible  during  the  third 
month  of  gestation,  and  continues  to  grow  until  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  Between  this  period  and  the  commencement  of  the 
second  dentition,  the  gland  remains  nearly  stationary  in  its  size,  un- 
dergoing, however,  certain  changes  in  its  structure  and  consistence, 
by  which,  whatever  be  their  nature,  it  is  probably  rendered  unfit  for 
the  further  per^rmance  of  its  functions.    It  is  only  after  the  evolu- 
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gitis  is  aa  effusion  of  serum  into  the  sab- 
mucous  cellular  tissue.  The  iDfiltration, 
which  is  occasionally  very  great,  is  always 
most  abundant  arouud  the  edges  of  the 
glottis,  which  are  frequently  elevated  into 
white,  glossy,  pendulous  bags,  resembling 
the  gelatinous  eS'uaion  which  we  sometimes 
see  under  the  epidermis,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  a  blister.  This  pathological  state 
constitutes  what  is  named  cedema  of  the 
glottis  {Pig.  134),  an  affection  which  is  much 
more  common  in  adults,  after  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  than  in  early  life.  Its  progress 
is  usually  very  rapid,  and  its  termination 
almost  uniformly  fatal,  death  being  preceded 
by  great  anguish,  and  symptoms  of  suffo- 
cation. The  difficulty  of  breathing,  in  this 
affection,  results  not  so  much  from  the  ab- 
solute constriction  of  the  chink  of  the  la- 
6  Mon7h'of  thritrj"^  °  Tn«1^  ^ynx,  as  ffom  the  manner  in  which  the 
From  ■  >]>«iiii»  la  m;  cibiDPi.  tumid  and  infiltrated  lips  of  the  glottis  are 

drawn  in  by  the  air,  as  it  rashes  from  the 
mouth  into  the  lungs. 

Suppuration  of  the  larynx  is  sufficiently  common,  but  it  is  rare  that 
we  meet  with  abscesses.  Their  ordinary  site  is  the  ventricle  of  Mor- 
gagni,  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  muscles,  or  between  this 
organ  and  the  pharynx. 

In  other  cases,  together  with  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
lining,  there  is  an  exudation  of  lymph,  either  in 
dots,  in  patches,  or  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
lamella,  as  in  Fig.  136,  from  a  preparation  in  my 
cabinet.  In  simple  laryngitis,  this  deposit  is  ex- 
tremely rare ;  but,  in  that  variety  of  the  disease 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  croup,  nothing  is 
more  common.  In  this  affection,  which  differs 
further  from  ordinary  inflammation  by  its  being 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  infancy  and  child- 
hood, the  effusion  is  often  very  rapid,  and  moulds 
itself  accurately  to  the  shape  of  the  organ,  to  the 
walls  of  which  it  sometimes  adheres  with  consi- 
derable pertinacity.  Athough  it  is  occasionally 
limited  to  the  larynx,  yet  the  membrane  usually 
passes  into  the  trachea  and  bronchice,  becoming 
gradually  softer  and  more  delicate,  until  finally, 
in  the  binary  and  ternary  divisions  of  these  tubes, 
it  appears  like  a  thin,  mucous  film.  It  sometimes 
extends  upwards  over  the  fauces  into  the  mouth, 
and  even  into  the  nasal  cavities. 

In  120  cases  examined  by  Housscnot,  the  false 
membrnne  was  limited  to  the  larynx  and  trachea 
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ia  78,  while  in  42,  or  one-third,  it  extended  to  the  larger  bronchiec. 
Fig.  1S6  represents  a  portion  of  plastic  lymph  expelled  from  the  lungs; 
it  has  a  raraiform  appearance,  and  musl  have  reached  into  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes,  which,  however,  is  infrequent. 

Varying  in  thickness,  in  different  cases,  the  membrane  seldom  ex- 
ceeds the  fourth  of  a  line,  though  in  some  instances  it  is  much  greater. 
It  is  of  a  light  grayish  color,  is  composed  chiefly  of  albumen  and 
fibrin,  and  is  generally  much  stronger,  more  tenacious,  and  more  firmly 
adherent  in  the  larynx  than  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes;  in 
the  latter,  indeed,  it  is  often  loose  or  even  floating.  The  mucous 
coat  beneath  this  lining  is  usually  highly  injected,  inflamed,  and  un- 
naturally rough,  from  the  projection  of  its  mucous  follicles.  In  slight 
cases,  the  color  is  of  a  light  red,  and  occurs  in  patches,  streaks,  or 
points;  in  the  more  severe  it  ia  scarlet,  brownish,  or  purple,  and 
uniformly  diffused. 

To  the  presence  of  this  plastic  production,  together  with  the  tume- 
'faction  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tra- 
chea and  bronchisB,  which  so  often  accom-  F'B- 138. 

panies  the  disease,  is  to  be  imputed,  in  (; 

great  measure,  the  impediment  to  the  res- 
piration in  croup.  Sometimes  portions  of 
it  are  detached,  and,  by  sticking  in  the  air 
passages,  cause  suffocation.  In  other  in- 
stances, it  is  coughed  up,  either  piecemeal, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  dense,  inspissated  cylin- 
der, and  the  patient  recovers.  The  organ- 
ization of  this  membrane  is  admitted  rather 
from  analogy  than  from  any  positive  ob- 
servation. The  occurrence,  if  possible, 
must  be  extremely  rare. 

Membranous  croup,  as  already  stated,  ia 
essentially  a  disease  of  early  life.  It  is 
most  frequent  from  the  second  to  the  tenth 
year,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  place  in  a 
pure  uncomplicated  form,  after  the  period 
of  puberty.  It  sometimes  occurs  within 
the  first  few  days  after  birth. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  disease 
ia  more  common  in  male  than  in  female 
children,  owing  mainly,  perhaps,  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  former  are  more  ex- 
posed than  the  latter  to  its  various  exciting 
causes,  such  as  cold  and  damp.  Of  252 
cases,  treated  by  Goelis  from  1797  to  1808, 
144  were  boys,  and  180  ffirls,  Jurine  met 
With  119  cases  of  this  disease,  of  which  72  ,nt„ 

belonged  to  the  male  and  47  to  the  female 

861.  Of  the  cases  treated  by  Bumsey,  by  far  the  larger  number  were 
boys. 
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Croup  occasionally  assames  an  epidemic  feature,  and  it  bas  been 
supposed  that  it  might  even  be  infectious,  though  of  this  there  is  not 
sufficient  proof.  It  is  most  frequent  in  winter,  late  in  autumn,  and 
early  in  spring,  particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  northeasterly 
winds,  and  is  often  complicated  with  disease  of  the  lungs,  bronchise, 
tonsils,  and  fauces. 

Laryngitis  sometimes  becomes  chronic^  or  it  may  have  a  disposition 
to  assume  this  type  from  the  very  beginning.  Such  an  alarming  de- 
gree of  prevalence  has  this  form  of  the  disease  assumed  among  our 
clergy  that  it  may  almost  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  epidemic. 
The  inflammation  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
larynx,  and  its  peculiar  characteristic  is  to  terminate  in  ulceration. 
As  the  malady  axlvances  the  uvula  becomes  elongated,  the  tonsils  and 
soft  palate  are  ulcerated,  and  the  vocal  cords  are  so  much  thickened  as 
to  encroach  upon  the  glottis.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  is 
usually  tumefied,  its  glands  are  enlarged,  and  its  vessels  are  engorged 
with  dark  blood. 

Inflammation  of  the  larynx  sometimes  terminates  in  ukercUian.  This 
is  very  common  in  persons  who  are  cut  off  by  tubercular  phthisis.  In 
102  patients,  M.  Louis  found  the  epiglottis  ulcerated  in  18,  and  the  rest 
of  the  organ  in  23.  The  erosions  in  the  former  of  these  structures 
were  nearly  always  seated  on  the  inferior  surface;  and,  although  they 
were  generally  superficial,  yet  they  sometimes  extended  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cartilage,  destroying  it  partially  in  four  cases,  and  com- 
pletely in  a  fifth.  In  the  larynx,  properly  so  called,  the  ulcers  were 
usually  deep,  from  one  to  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  of  an  irregularly 
circular  shape,  with  pale  grayish-looking  edges,  occasionally  indurated 
and  brittle.  Their  most  frequent  seat  was,  first,  at  the  junction  of  the 
vocal  cords;  then  these  cords  themselves;  next,  the  base  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages;  and,  finally,  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni. 
Sometimes  the  vocal  cords  were  partially  destroyed,  and  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  stripped  of  their  natural  coverings.  A  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  is,  that  ulcerations  of  the  epiglottis 
were  remarked  twice  as  often  in  men  as  in  women. 

The  textures  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  erosions  are  seldom 
much  altered,  either  in  color  or  consistence.  When  the  symptoms 
which  precede  dissolution  are  denotive  of  high  inflammatory  action, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  apt  to  be  reddened  and  slightly  softened ; 
but,  in  most  cases,  it  is  of  a  grayish  hue,  moderately  dense,  or  even 
indurated. 

Ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  occasionally  leads  to 
perforation,  the  symptoms  which  precede  dissolution  resembling  those 
of  phthisis.  The  diseased  structures  are  slightly  tumefied,  and  softened 
around  the  ulcers,  the  edges  and  base  of  which  are  rough,  and  of  a 
light  brownish  color.  The  perichondrium  always  participates  in  the 
mischief,  being  injected,  dark,  thickened,  ragged,  and  bathed  in  un- 
healthy looking  pus.  These  ulcerations  are  most  frequent  in  venereal, 
mercurial,  and  phthisical  affections,  in  which  large  portions  of  these 
cartilages,  or  even  entire  pieces,  are  sometimes  discharged. 
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The  laryngeal  cartilages  are  liable  to  the  osseous  transformation  (Fig- 
137).  The  pieces  in  which  thia  change,  which  is 
natural  in  the  aged,  is  must  apt  to  take  place,  are  the 
thyroid  and  cricoid,  of  each  of  which  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  specimens.  When  thus  affected,  these 
bodies  are  usually  very  brittle,  aad  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  thin,  reddish,  oily  flnid-  I 
have  seen  tnem,  however,  quite  hard  and  firm,  like 
the  most  perfect  bone.  When  found  in  advanced 
life,  ossificatioD  of  these  cartilages  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  morbid  condition,  but  as  a  natural  pro- 
cess, which  often  commences  as  early  as  the  thirty- 
fifth  or  fortieth  year,  and  progresses  until  the  con- 
version is  completed. 

Ossification  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  of  ossification  of  the  epiglottis  uimm  of  'ta  larj-m. 
there  is  hardly  a  well  authenticated  case  on  re-  y"""''i™i">™'""r 
cord. 

The  epighitis  may  be  affected  without  the  rest  of  the  laryux  partici- 
pating in  the  lesion.  The  (simplest  form  of  disease  is  thickening  of  its 
mucous  membrane,  with  ulceration  of  its  inferior  surface.  The  abra- 
sions are  generally  small,  superficial,  and  irregularly  circular,  their 
base,  for  the  most  part,  being  formed  by  the  submucous  cellular  tex- 
ture, though  occasionally  they  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  body  is  entirely  destroyed.  Occa- 
sionally,  the  epiglottis  is  remarkably  shrivelled  and  contracted,  or 
singularly  thinned  and  elongated,  its  form  being  altered  so  as  to  re- 
present the  shape  of  a  battledore,  the  narrow  extremity  being  at  the 
month  of  the  larynx. 

The  muaclea  of  the  larynx  may  also  be  diseased.  In  some  cases, 
tbey  are  infiltrated  with  tubercular  matter;  but  more  commonly  they 
are  atrophied,  and  thus  cause  various  alterations  of  the  voice,  being 
no  longer  capable  of  producing  proper  tension  of  the  fibro-elastic  struc- 
tures of  the  organ-  The  vocal  cords  are  occasionally  affected.  They 
have  been  found  converted  into  a  soft,  inorganic  pulp;  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  entirely  destroyed,  leaving  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscles  completely  bare.  In  chronic  inflammation,  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  find  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  contracted;  so  that,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  they  are  merely  represented,  as  it  were, 
by  a  superficial  transverse  groove.  This  narrowing  seems  to  arise 
from  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  textures,  by  which 
the  edges  of  the  cavities  are  gradually  approximated. 

Polypes,  of  the  same  nature  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  larynx.  Being  of  various  sizes,  and  of  a 
globular  or  conical  figure,  they  are  usually  attached  by  a  thin  narrow 
pedicle,  their  free  extremity  being  sometimes  bifurcated.  They  are 
of  a  fleshy  consistence,  more  or  less  elastic,  and  of  a  pale  rose,  gray- 
ish or  whitish  color.  When  laid  open  they  are  found  to  consist  of 
cellular  tissue,  or  of  cellular  tissue  and  fatty  substance,  invested  by 
a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  their  volume  they  vary 
2B 
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from  that  of  a  large  bean 
to  that  of  a  hickory-nut  or 
even  a  guinea  egg,  and 
they  are  generally  attached 
either  to  the  ventricles  of 
the  larynx,  to  one  or  both 
of  the  vocal  cords,  to  the 
lips  of  the  glottis,  or  to 
the  root  of  the  epiglottis. 
When  they  are  very  large, 
or  when  their  pedicle  is  of 
considerable  length,  they 
may  project  into  the 
pharynx,  over  the  lateral 
boandaries  of  the  larynx. 
In  some  instances  a  sort  of 
pouch  is  formed  withia  the 
larynx  for  their  accommo- 
dation. Fig.  138  repre- 
sents a  email  pedicalated 
polype  attached  to  the  left 
vocal  cord. 

These  polypous  growths 
are  most  common  afler  the 
fiftieth  year,  in  persons 
affected  with  pulmonary 
phthisis.  They  have  been 
observed  with  nearly  equal 
frequency  in  both  sexes. 

The  interior  of  the 
larynx  is  sometimes  the 
seat  of  warly  excreacencea, 
not  unlike  those  found 
upon  the  male  and  female 
organsof generation.  They 
are  usually  connected  with  tbiukening  of  the  lining  membrane,  and 
are  probably  the  result  of  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system.  They  are 
attached  either  by  a  narrow  pedicle  or  a  broad  base,  and  vary  in 
length  from  half  a  line  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  in  their  shape  they 
are  rounded,  ovoidal,  or  conical ;  they  are  of  a  soft,  fleshy  consistence, 
and  of  a  grayish  or  pale  reddish  color.  Their  surface  is  sometimes 
fissured  or  tubtiriform,  like  that  of  a  cauliflower.  When  these  bodies 
are  very  numerous,  the  surface  of  the  larynx  looks  as  if  it  were  stud- 
ded with  them. 

Tubercles  and  hydatids  are  also  sometimes  found  in  the  larynx; 
the  latter  are  very  rare,  and  the  former  generally  coexist  with  pul- 
monary phthisis.  Carcinoma  of  the  larynx  is  also  very  uncommon. 
In  fact,  I  am  not  aware  that  scirrhus,  colloid,  or  melanosis  has  ever  been 
met  with  in  this  situation.  Encephaloid  is  likewise  extremely  rare. 
2.  Trachea. — The  diseases  of  the  trachea  may  be  classed  under  the 
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heads  of  inflammation,  ulceration,  stricture,  dilatation,  laceration,  and 
ossification. 

Tracheitis  exhibits  the  same  anatomical  characters  as  inffaramation 
of  the  larynx.  The  lining  membrane  is  crowded  with  multitudes  of 
minute  florid  vessels,  its  follicles  are  enlarged  and  unusually  distinct, 
and  its  surface  is  besmeared  with  thick  ropy  mucus.  Purulent  fluid 
is  occasionally  found ;  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  croup,  the  whole 
tube  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  adventitious  membrane.  Softening  is 
seldom  or  never  present,  either  in  this  affection,  in  laryngitis,  or  in 
inflammation  of  tne  bronchisB.  In  chronic  cases,  the  redness  is  less; 
but  the  vessels  have  occasionally  a  varicose  arrangement ;  and  the 
mucous  tunic  may  be  ulcerated,  thickened,  or  indurated. 

Ulceration  of  the  trachea  is  not  unfrequent  in  tubercular  phthisis, 
Louis  having  noticed  it  in  31  patients  out  of  102,  who  died  of 
this  disease  under  his  care.  More  common  in  the  inferior  than  in 
the  superior  half  of  the  tube,  and  behind  than  in  front,  or  at  the 
sides,  the  ulcers  are  generally  of  a  circular  shape,  sometimes  oval  or 
oblong,  and  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
flat,  reddened  edges,  as  if  they  had  been  scooped  out  of  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue.  In  some  instances,  the  erosions  are  so  small,  close,  and 
numerous,  as  to  give  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea  a 
sieve-like  aspect  When  large  and  deep,  the  ulcers  may  denude  the 
cartilaginous  rings,  invade  their  substance,  and  finally,  destroying 
them,  lead  to  perforation.  In  a  few  instances,  there  is  a  complete  re- 
moval of  the  mucous  lining  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
structure,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  always  much  thickened  and  indurated. 
Ulcers  of  the  trachea  sometimes  heal. 

The  trachea  is  liable  to  become  contracted  by  the  thickening  of  its 
lining  membrane,  thus  forming  a  stricture,  varying  in  length  from  a 
few  lines  to  several  inches.  In  other  cases  the  diminution  of  the 
caliber  of  the  tube  may  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal 
tumor,  an  abscess,  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  or  a  mass  of  diseased 
lymphatic  ganglions.  The  degree  of  contraction  may  vary  from  the 
slightest  change  in  the  natural  size  of  the  trachea  to  almost  complete 
obliteration. 

Dilatation  of  the  trachea  may  occur  under  two  varieties  of  form;  in 
one  it  affects  the  entire  circumference  of  the  tube,  in  the  other  it  is 
limited  to  its  posterior  surface.  In  the  first,  which  is  the  more  fre- 
quent of  the  two,  the  walls  of  the  trachea  are  atrophied,  and  its  caliber 
is  more  or  less  increased  in  diameter,  sometimes  a  fourth  or  even  a 
third  beyond  the  normal  state.  The  dilatation  seldom  involves  the 
whole  length  of  the  canal ;  it  is  most  common  in  old  subjects,  and  is 
usually  associated  with  marasmus  and  pulmonary  emphysema. 

The  second  form  of  dilatation  is  the  saccular.  It  is  confined  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  tube,  and  consists  in  an  extrusion  of  the  mucous 
piembrane  across  the  muscular  fibres,  which  are  unusually  florid  and 
hypertrophied,  while  the  yellow  elastic  tissue  behind  them  is  wasted 
ana  hardly  perceptible.  The  mucous  lining  itself  is  thickened,  and 
sprinkled  with  enlarged  follicles.    The  number  of  sacs  varies;  some- 
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times,  there  is  only  one,  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three,  and  some- 
times, again,  they  extend  along  the  whole  course  of  the  trachea,  and 
even  beyond  it  to  the  bronchial  tubes.  They  are  of  a  rounded  or 
ovoidal  shape,  and  rarely  exceed  the  volume  of  a  cherry  or  filbert. 
This  form  of  dilatation  is  generally  produced  under  the  influence  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea. 

Laceration  of  the  trachea  is  unusual.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
accident  is  generally  a  violent  and  sudden  effort  at  inspiration  after 
the  integrity  of  the  tube  has  been  impaired  by  atrophy  or  ulceration. 
The  following  case,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Marshal], 
of  Virginia,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  at  least  one  form  of 
this  lesion. 

The  patient,  Thomas  Partriot,  a  large  muscular  man,  aged  twenty- 
eight,  an  inmate  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley,  labored  under 
symptoms  of  asthma,  attended  with  immense  difficulty  of  inspiration 
and  great  loudness  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  completely  obscuring  the 
sounds  of  the  heart.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  nearly 
a  month  after  his  admission,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  and  chest 
became  enormously  emphysematous  as  low  down  as  the  eighth  rib. 
The  lungs  were  found  to  be  very  much  collapsed,  and  there  was  a 
large  aneurlsmal  tumor  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  compressing  the 
trachea,  and  diminishing  its  caliber.  Immediately  above  the  tumor, 
between  two  of  the  rings  of  the  tube,  a  little  towards  the  left  side, 
was  an  elliptical  opening,  about  two  lines  in  length  by  one  line  in 
breadth.  The  walls  of  the  aneurism  were  thick  and  firm.  The  open- 
ing in  the  trachea  had  evidently  been  produced  by  the  desperate 
inspiratory  efforts  of  the  patient,  a  short  time  before  he  expired,  the 
coats  of  the  tube  having  been  atrophied  by  the  pressure  of  the 
aneurism. 

The  rings  of  the  trachea,  being  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  texture, 
seldom  ossify.  When  this  transformation  takes  place  it  usually  occurs 
in  small  points,  which,  coalescing,  may  at  length  embrace  the  entire 
ring,  as  I  witnessed,  not  long  ago,  in  a  man  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
The  different  tissues  of  the  tube  were  remarkably  dense,  inelastic,  and 
brittle,  requiring  only  slight  traction  to  tear  them.  All  the  rings 
were  completely  ossified. 

3.  BronchicB, — Acute  bronchitis,  although  it  may  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent disease,  yet  in  most  cases  it  is  united  with  inflammation  of 
the  trachea,  larynx,  or  pulmonary  tissue.  The  mucous  coat  is  found, 
on  dissection,  to  be  deeply  injected,  and  of  a  bright  crimson,  lilac,  or 
purple  color,  diffused,  or  in  patches  of  various  size.  It  is  rarely  much 
thickened  or  softened ;  but  sometimes  it  is  augmented  in  firmness  and 
density,  so  as  to  tear  no  longer  with  the  same  facility  as  in  health. 
Purulent  matter  is  occasionally  observed;  and,  in  violent  cases,  it  is 
not  unsual  to  find  the  smaller  tubes  filled  with  bloody  serosity,  blended 
with  froth  and  globules  of  pus.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
there  is  always  a  suspension  of  the  natural  secretion.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  this  is  re  established,  and  it  is  then  found  to  be  thin,  transpa- 
rent, and  somewhat  acrid.     As  the  inflammation  advances,  it  becomes 
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thicker  and  more  abundant,  assumea  a  yellowish  color,  with  a  slight 
greenish  cast,  aud  adheres  with  so  much  firmness  and  tenacity  to  the 
bronchial  tubes,  as  to  be  expelled  with  great  difficulty.  Obstruction 
is  thus  created  in  the  air-vesieles  of  the  lungs,  and  hence,  on  opening 
the  thorax,  these  organs  seldom  collapse. 

In  chronic  bronchitis,  a  disease  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  the  color 
of  the  mocoas  tuoio  is  usually  several  shades  darker,  verging  more 
on  livid,  violet,  or  mahogany.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  mem- 
brane is  of  a  light  grayish  tint,  or  even  much  whiter  than  in  the  nor- 
mal state.  The  thickening  and 
augmentation   of    density   are  *' 

carried  much  farther  than  in  ""    * 

acute  bronchitis;  and  the  natu- 
ral secretions  are  usually  very 
copious,  opaque,  of  a  deep  yel- 
lowish color,  and  almost  ^ways 
pariform.  With  these  signs  of 
disease,  we  frequently  find  small 
ulcers,  hypertrophy  of  the  mu- 
cous and  other  textures,  and 
dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Softening  is  sometimes  present, 
but  never  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

There  is  a  form  of  chronic 
bronchitis  in  which  casts  of 
lymph  are  continually  being 
thrown  off  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  These  casts  vary  much 
in  size;  at  times  they  are  accu- 
rately moulded  to  the  tubes  and 
of  considerable  size,  but  most 
generally  they  are  merely  frag- 
ments of  a  yellowish  exudation- 
matter.     The  appearance  of  the 

mucous  membrane  in  this  plaa-  uniform  diuuttomf  ih«  broMWe. 

tic  bronchitis  has  not,  as  yet, 

been  accurately  determined.  In  chronic  bronchitis,  the  expectoration 
is  generally  pariform,  and  sometimes  of  a  greenish,  dirty  grayish,  or 
brownish  color,  from  the  admixture  of  black  pulmonary  matter.  In 
neither  of  these  complaints  are  the  sputa  much  offensive;  in  most 
cases,  indeed,  they  are  perfectly  inodorous. 

Ulceration  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  less  frequent  than 
that  of  the  trachea,  and  still  less  than  that  of  the  larynx.  The  ulcers 
are  generally  small,  clean,  superficial,  and  of  a  dirty  grayish  color, 
with  somewhat  tumid  and  reddened  edges.  They  seldom  extend  be* 
yond  the  mucous  and  submucous  textures,  and  are  rarely  met  with  in 
the  small  bronchial  tabes. 
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Dilatation  of  the  bronchise  is  freqaently  met  vrith  in  old  asthmatics, 
and  in  children  after  severe  attacks  of 
hooping-cough.  It  presents  itself  under 
two  varieties  of  form.  In  the  first  (Fig. 
139),  the  dilatation  is  aniforai  throngh- 
oDt,  and  may  attain  the  diameter  of  a 
goose-qnill,  if  not  of  a  finger.  Some- 
Umes  several  branches  of  the  same  trunk 
are  thus  afiected,  each  terminating  in  a 
sort  of  cul-de  sac  In  other  cases,  the 
dilated  tube  regains  its  normal  caliber, 
and  ends  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  se- 
cond variety  (Fig.  140),  the  bronchia 
presents  a  nodahtled  appearance,  like  a 
varicose  artery  or  an  absorbent  vessel, 
forming  a  series  of  globular  swellings, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  canal  is  of  the 
natural  size.  Occasionally,  there  is  only 
one  such  dilatation,  which  may  attain  the 
magnitude  of  a  cherry-atone,  a  marble,  or 
a  walnut. 

The  appearances  of  the  maoons  mem- 
brane in  this  affection  are  various.  In 
the  generality  of  cases  it  is  thickened, 
ii^ected,  and  indurated,  with  its  surface 
covered  with  dense,  inspissated  mucDs. 
In  others,  especially  in  the  second  variety 
of  the  disease,  the  membrane  is  transpa- 
rent, and  so  extremely  attenuated  as  to 
look  like  a  shining  vesicle.  Occasionally,  again,  all  the  component 
tissues  are  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy,  or  they  are  indurated,  rigid,  and 
almost  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence.  Cases  also  not  unfrequently 
occur  in  which  the  mucous  tunic  is  soflened,  and  convertible  into  a 
grayish  pulpy  substance.  When  the  dilatations  are  considerable,  and 
embrace  a  large  number  of  tubes,  the  intervening  pulmonary  tissue  is 
hardened,  probably  from  the  effects  of  chronic  irritation,  imperfectly 
crepitant,  and  of  a  much  lighter  color  than  natural. 

This  lesion  is  most  common  in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  and 
rarely  affects  the  entire  organ.  It  is  usually  dependent  upon  chronic 
inflammatioD,  and  is  sometimes  produced  with  much  celerity.  In  hoop- 
ing-cough, it  has  been  known  to  attain  a  very  considerable  height  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months.  A  frequent,  forcible  inhalation  of  air, 
when  the  bronchiEc  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  obstructed  with 
thick,  ropy  mucus,  seems  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  dilatation. 
It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  is  occasionally  observed  in  infants. 
■  Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  may  be  the  result  of  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  of  tbe  lung  with  plastic  matter,  connecting 
the  air-cells  and  lobules.  In  this  disease,  termed  by  Corrigan  dr- 
rhoais  of  the  lung,  the  dilatation  is  probably  owing  to  the  slow  oon> 
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traction  of  the  tiBSuea  between  the  tubes,  thua  drawing  the  parietes  of 
one  canal  towards  the  parietes  of  another;  and  to  the  expansive  action 
of  the  thorax  in  inspiration,  causing  the  tubes  to  dilate,  whilst  the  air- 
vesiclea  are  incapable  of  any  such  action. 

ObUleratum  of  the  bronchial  tubes  affects  mainly  the  smaller 
branches,  especially  when  it  is 

produced  by  iaflammatory  irrita-  ^s-  m- 

tioD,  accompaaied  with  effusion 
of  lymph.  In  such  cases,  the 
contraction  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  an  obliterated  vessel. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  an  ex- 
ternal tumor,  it  occasionally  in- 
volves the  larger-sized  branches, 
or  even  one  of  the  primitive 
trunks.  Hypertrophied  lym- 
phatic ganglions  sometimes  give 
rise  to  an  obstruction  of  this 
kind,  followed  by  a  gradual 
wasUng  of  the  corresponding 
long.  The  lesion  ndder  consi- 
deration is  most  common  in  the 
superior  lobe  of  the  pulmonary 
organs ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  easily  explained  by  the  great 
frequency  here  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease, with  which  it  often  coex- 
ists. The  number  of  tubes  that 
may  be  thus  affected  is  variable ; 
occasionally,  only  a  single  one  is 
obliterated;  at  other  times,  the 
lesion  is  observable  in  three  or 
four;  and  in  a  few  rare  cases,  all  the  branches  of  an  entire  lobe  are 
implicated. 

Obliteration  of  the  air-passages  presents  itself  under  two  varieties 
of  form.  In  the  first,  which  is  by  far  the  more  common,  the  tube  is 
uniformly  contracted  throughout  its  entire  length,  being  converted 
into  a  firm  fibro-cartilaginuns  cord,  from  the  sides  of  which  numerous 
processes  are  detached,  which  ramify  in  an  arborescent  manner,  and 
the  diameter  of  which  scarcely  equals  that  of  a  bristle  (Fig.  141), 
This  variety,  which  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  continuous  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  usually  affects  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  broncbise, 
and  Js  almost  always  complicated  with  dilatation,  the  caliber  of  the 
tabe  above  the  constriction  being  seldom  perfectly  natural. 

In  the  second  variety  (Fig.  142),  the  obliteration  occupies  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  tube,  and  is  observed  principally  in  broncbiee 
of  the  second  and  third  order.  The  affected  part  rarely  exceeds  half 
an  inch  in  length;  generally,  indeed,  it  is  not  near  so  long,  and  not 
nnfrequently  it  presents  the  appearance  as  if  the  tube  bad  been  com- 
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,  pressed  b;  a  oairow  tape  or  ligatare.  Id  this  rariety,  the  diameter 
of  the  broRchiee  above  and  below  the  obliterated  point  may  be  nataral, 
dimioiahed,  or,  as  is  more  commotily  the  case,  increased.  Several 
tubes  may  present  this  species  of 
contraction  in  the  same  long. 

The  causes  of  this  lesion  are 
rarioas,  bat  they  may  all  be  re- 
ferred to  the  foUowing  heads:  1, 
the  formation  of  fibrinoos  coacre- 
tioDs ;  2,  thickening  of  the  mucoos 
membrane;  3,  external  pressure; 
4,  the  existence  of  accidental  pro- 
ducts within  the  tube.  Of  these, 
the  first  and  second  are  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  they  are  both 
the  immediate  resnlt  of  inflamma- 
tory irritation.  The  principle  on 
which  the  one  acts  is  similar  to  that 
which  obtains  in  the  production  of 
contraction  and  obliteration  of  the 
arteries:  the  type  of  the  other  is 
to  be  found  in  the  formation  of 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  the  nasal 
duct,  and  cesophagus.  To  explain. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  liable  to  inflammation, 
followed,  not  unfrequently,  by  an 
effusion  of  plastic  lymph.  The 
substance  thus  poured  out  being 
permitted  to  remain,  it  gradually 
obiiwnuiH.  of  th«  broDchic.  coutFacts  adhcsious  with  the  mo- 

cous  membrane;  and,  in  this  way, 
an  effectual  barrier  is  formed,  by  which  the  ingress  of  the  air  is  per- 
manently interrupted.  Thus,  the  tube  is  deprived  of  its  function; 
and,  in  time,  converted  into  a  firm,  fibrous  cord,  like  an  artery  that 
has  been  tied  with  a  ligature. 

Thickening  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  observed  in  all  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  these  structures  are  found ;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
at  all  surprising  that  it  should  occasionally  produce  narrowing  and 
obliteration  of  the  broncfaise.  In  the  urethra  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
stricture  ;  in  the  nasal  duct  of  lachrymal  fiatule. 

The  third  cause  which  has  been  enumerated,  as  liable  to  produce 
obliteration  of  the  air-passages,  is  external  pressure.  This  may  be 
occasioned,  as  already  stated,  by  a  tuberculated  lymphatic  ganglion, 
an  aneurismal  or  other  tumor,  or,  as  more  generally  happens,  by  pleu- 
ritic effusions,  exerting  a  permanent  infiuence. 

Lastly,  obliteration  of  the  bronchife  is  occasionally  caused  by  the 
presence  of  inspissated  mucus,  by  deposits  of  tubercular  matter,  and 
by  tbe  inhalation  of  particles  of  foreign  substances.    A  peculiar^!- 
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tening  of  the  left  bronchial  tube  is  occasionally  produced  by  dilatation 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  especially  the  left  auricle. 

The  mucous  membrane,  near  the  point  of  obliteration,  may  be 
normal,  thickened,  or  attenuated :  in  some  instances  it  is  unnaturally 
red,  softened,  or  incrusted  with  lymph.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  as 
was  previously  stated,  the  lesion  is  associated  with  dilatation,  either 
of  the  same,  or  of  the  neighboring  tubes.  This  is  particularly  apt  to 
happen  when  it  implicates  the  larger  trunks.  The  parenchymatous 
substance  itself  is  variously  altered.  Frequently  it  is  remarkably  em- 
physematous, or  even  rarefied ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
quite  dense,  solidified,  and  impermeable  to  the  air.  The  adjoining 
vessels  are  seldom  much  affected,  except  when  the  obliteration  occu- 
pies a  large  extent  of  surface ;  in  which  case,  the  smaller  branches  are 
often  very  much  diminished  in  size,  plugged  up  with  fibrinous  con- 
cretions, or  transformed  into  dense,  thread-like  cords,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  dark  grayish  color. 

The  consequences  of  obliteration  of  the  bronchiae  are  exceedingly 
variable,  and  can  be  pointed  out  only  in  a  very  general  manner. 
When  of  limited  extent,  the  lesion  does  not  produce  any  marked 
difficulty,  as  the  neighboring  tubes,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
always  rendered  sufficiently  large  to  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  affected  part.  Should  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  more  considera- 
ble, the  effects  will  of  course  be  more  serious.  The  corresponding 
portion  of  the  lung,  for  example,  being  deprived  of  air,  will  gradually 
fidl  into  a  state  of  atrophy,  its  surface  will  become  puckered,  and  its 
substance  rendered  abnormally  dry  and  dense,  almost  like  a  piece  of 
liver. 

The  bronchiaB  are  liable  to  ossification^  by  which  many  of  the  more 
minute,  and  even  some  of  the  larger  bvanches  are  occasionally  con- 
verted into  hard,  solid  pencils,  perfectly  impermeable  to  the  air. 
Andral'  gives  a  singular  example  of  ossification  of  these  tubes.  In 
dissecting  the  body  of  an  old  man,  he  found  the  lung 'full  of  hard 
masses,  which  were  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  bony  spicules, 
arranged  in  a  beautiful  arborescent  form,  with  a  cavity  in  each  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  hair.  Laennec  and  some  others  speak  of 
having  met  with  polypous  growths  in  the  bronchiss ;  but  the  occur- 
rence of  these  bodies  in  this  situation  is  by  no  means  established. 


SECTION    II. 

LUNGS. 


The  pathological  changes  which  are  displayed  in  the  lungs,  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  1,  acute  inflammation;  2, 
abscess ;  3,  gangrene ;  4,  chronic  inflammation ;  5,  oedema ;  6,  emphy- 

*  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  11.  p.  308. 
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sema ;  7,  apoplexy ;  8,  hypertrophy ;  9,  atrophy ;  10,  serous  cysts ; 
11,  hydatids;  12,  calcareous  concretioDs;  13,  encephaloid;  14,  mela- 
nosis ;  15,  tubercular  phthisis. 

1.  Ac7ite  Pneumonitis  in  the  Adult. — Inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  usually  denominated  pneumonitis,  is  a  very  common  and  fatal 
disease,  especially  in  cold  climates,  where  it  not  unfrequently  prevails 
epidemically.  Commencing  with  all  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary 
catarrh,  it  is  soon  followed  by  more  or  less  pain  in  the  chest,  difficult 
respiration,  and  convulsive  cough,  with  expectoration  of  a  thick,  ropy 
mucus,  always  streaked,  in  bad  cases,  with  blood.  If  the  patient  suc- 
cumb, the  anatomical  characters  will  be  found  to  vary  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  its  severity,  and  its  duration.  In  this 
respect  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  being  divisible  into  three 
stages,  each  of  which  has  some  features  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  first, 
the  pulmonic  tissue  is  marked  by  excessive  engorgement  of  blood;  in 
the  second,  it  is  dense,  and  hepatized;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  infiltrated 
with  purulent  matter. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  inflammation  appears  to  be 
wholly  confined  to  the  parenchymatous  texture,  the  only  change  ob- 
servable in  the  bronchial  tubes  being  preternatural  vascularity  of 
their  lining  membrane.  The  lung  is  externally  of  a  dark  livid  color, 
pits  on  pressure,  and  has  an  unusually  heavy,  solid  feel.  With  these 
changes,  the  natural  crepitus  and  elasticity  are  impaired  ;  and  hence, 
on  opening  the  chest,  the  organ  seldom  completely  collapses.  The 
internal  structure  exhibits  various  shades  of  color,  from  crimson 
red  to  livid  black,  occurring  either  continuously,  in  large  patches,  or 
in  small  circumscribed  spots,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
When  cut,  blood  freely  issues  from  the  incision,  mixed  with  white 
frothy  matter;  the  intervesioular  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  serosity ;  and  all  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  engorgement.  The  lung,  in  this  condition,  still  floats  in  water, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  still  contains  air,  and,  by  careful  washing,  may 
be  made  to  resume  its  spongy,  vesicular  structure,  together  with  most 
of  its  normal  characters.  In  very  violent  cases,  such,  for  example,  as 
run  a  very  rapid  course,  we  sometimes  meet  with  small  hemorrhagic 
efiTusions,  traceable  to  ruptured  vessels ;  and  also  with  slight  soflening 
of  the  pulmonic  tissue.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  usually  from 
one  to  five  days. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  lung  is  hard  and  solid,  being  converted  into 
a  heavy,  inelastic  substance,  similar  to  that  of  the  liver.  The  crepitus, 
so  distinct  in  the  sound  state, is  no  longer  perceptible;  the  organ  does 
not  collapse,  or  only  slightly,  on  opening  the  chest;  and  if  the  afiect- 
ed  part  be  torn  across,  it  will  exhibit  a  large  number  of  granulations, 
which  are  nothing  but  the  natural  air-cells  filled  with  bloody  inspis- 
sated lymph.  These  little  bodies  are  of  a  spherical  shape,  closely 
grouped  together,  and  so  solid  that,  with  great  care,  they  may  be  lift- 
ed out  of  their  bed.  The  parenchymatous  texture  is  specifically 
heavier  than  water,  and  of  a  deep  fleshy  red,  interspersed  with  various 
shades  of  grayish,  pink,  brown,  or  even  black :  it  is  much  more  fri- 
able than  in  the  preceding  stage,  breaks  readily  down  under  the 
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finger,  and  is  so  dry  that  but  little  blood  follows  the  knife  employed 
in  dividing  it.  By  acraping  the  incised  aurface,  however,  or  pressing 
the  part  between  the  fingers,  a  small  quantity  of  sanguinolent  Buid 
may  be  obtained,  mixed  either  with  thin  froth,  or,  as  more  fre- 
quently happens,  with  purulent  matter.  There  may  also  be  observed 
^ong  the  incision  a  considerable  number  of  whitish-looking  points 
and  strise,  which  correspond  with  unaltered  portions  of  bloodvessels 
and  bronchial  tubes.  This  stage  seldom  continues  beyond  three  or 
four  days,  when  it  passes  into  that  of  purulent  infiltration. 

It  has  just  been  seen  that  the  color  of  a  hepatized  lung  is  liable  to 
considerable  variation.  This  is  owing  altogether  to  the  nature  of  the 
efiiised  fluids  on  which  the  solidification  depends.  When  the  product 
consists  simply  of  plastic  lymph,  the  hepatized  part  is  generally  of  a 
grayish  white;  but  when  this  substance  is  blended  with  hfematin,  as 
it  commonly  is  when  the  inflammatory  irritation  runs  high,  the  color 
is  always  more  or  less  red. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  lung,  although  it  exhibits  the  same  or  even 
a  greater  degree  of  hardness,  and  the  same  granular  structure,  as  in 
the  second,  assumes  a  pale  yellowish  cast,  variegated  with  hepatized 
patches  of  red,  gray,  or  bluish.  A  pus-like  fluid  always  exists  in 
this  state,  appearing  at  first  in  small  isolated  points,  but  which  in  a 
-short  time  coalesce,  and  thus  impart  to  the  pulmonic  tissue  a  uniform 
citron  color.  If  an  incision  be  made  into  the  lung,  it  will  be  followed 
by  the  escape  of  an-  opaque  ropy  fluid,  evidently  of  a  purulent  nature, 
bat  almost  devoid  of  smell,  or  at  least  much  less  offensive  than  the 
matter  of  an  external  wound.  Aa  might  be  expected,  from  what  has 
been  just  stated,  the  parenchymatous  structure  is  extremely  moist,  soft, 
and  lacerable,  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  converting  it  into  a 
yellowish,  pulpy  mass.  The 
smaller  bronchial  tubes,  in  the 
third  stage  of  pneumonitis,  are 
completely  obstructed ;  the 
larger  ones,  on  the  contrary, 
contain  more  or  less  purulent 
matter,  and  their  mucous  lining 
is  thickened,  injected,  and  of  a 
brownish  red  color. 

The  anatomical  characters  of 
the  three  stages  here  described 
frequently  occur  in  the  same 
lung,  dividing  it  into  so  many 
zones,  which  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly run  into  each  other. 

The  minute  changes  disco- 
verable by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope and  by  chemical  analysis  ,LTiiBiibri.inti.Bno  forming  then 
vary  considerably  according  to  diaiiiiei»diDcii>iiD(>ri!wgr>DDi( 
the  stage  of  the  disease.  At  «iiiih«iui  teiii  of  hmncbie  »Dd  «ir 
the  commencement  of  the  first  "[h"'*l,7ur  "wid"nr'ih°'*iii7 
stage  the  air- vesicles  and  their     mrpuuiH.— Afwr  Dr.  s*  can*. 


Fig.  143. 
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fluid  contents  are  more  granular  than  in  normal  or  simply  congested 
lungs.  As  the  inflammation  leads  to  deposit  of  a  more  solid  character, 
we  find  a  large  number  of  exudation-corpuscles,  as  well  as  blood-cor- 
puscles, and  tbe  epithelial  oelle  are  more  granular.  Fig.  143,  bj  Dr. 
I>a  Costa,'  represents  this  condition. 

In  the  second  stage  the  air-cells  are  blocked  up  bj  lymph,  and  round 
or  slightly  oral  inflammatory  cells  may  be  detected  lying  closely  to- 
gether on  the  basement  membrane  of  the  air-vesicles.    These  cel^  are 
extremely  varying  in  contents  and  shape.     Some  inclose  one  or  two 
distinct  nuclei,  others  are  entirely  filled  up  by  granules.   Other  bodies 
found  in  the  exudation  are  fibrinous  casts,  first  noticed  by  Bemak,  by 
whom  they  are  described  as  ramifying  through  the  smallest  bronchial 
tubes.andeventhrough  the  air- 
Fig,  144.  vesicles.     Fig.  144,  represents 
lung  tissue  lu  a  state  of  red 
hepatization. 

The  third  stage  is  generally 
believed  to  be  owing  to  the 
occurrenceof  suppuration.  Yet 
pus-corpuscles  are  by  no  means 
the  most  prevalent  element.  Dr. 
Da  Costa,  in  the  work  referred 
to  below,  describes  distinctly 
marked  corpuscles  mnchlarger 
than  those  of  pus,  and  filled  with 
granules  and  small  oil-drops, 
a.  Air-nMidn  11M  wiih  inaimnikioiT  niit,  ■oms  Ether  clesrs  them  to  a  large 
of  which  irrnncieiiej;  *.  Caocwa  iibniatorrid  mu(-  extent  of  thcir  granules,  and 
h;  c.  Gr.ouie<oi[..-AfiM  Dr.  DiCosii.  Tcndcrs  them  transparent  vesi- 

cles; a  circumstance  which 
proves  the  fatty  nature  of  the  contents,  and  would  lead,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  frequent  absence  of  pus-cells,  the  soft  broken-down 
appearance  of  the  Inng  parenchyma  and  tbe  increased  quantity  of  fat 
which  can  be  detected  in  solidified  lung,  to  the  view  that  gray  hepa- 
tization is,  in  many  instances,  not  a  true  suppuratioD,  but  rather  a 
breaking  down  of  tne  exudation,  not  dissimilar  to  a  fatty  degeneration. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  ordinary  elements  of  sup- 
puration are  not  present  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  gray  hepatiza- 
tion, and  especially  are  they  absent  in  that  heavy,  dense,  yellowish- 
gray  variety,  the  result  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  inflammatory  lymph, 
which,  on  account  of  its  color,  has  always  been  confounded  with  the 
third  stage  of  pneumonia. 

The  chemistry  of  the  pneumonic  lung  is  not  satisfactorily  understood. 

The  peculiar  lung-acid  seems  to  increase;  and  there  is  also  more  fat. 

Much  diversity  prevails  in  regard  to  the  extent  of   the  disease. 

Sometimes  we  see  it  occupy  almost  the  whole  lung;  most  generally, 

however,  it  affects  only  a  single  lobe,  or  small  detached  masses.     We 

'  American  JoonuU  of  Hedloal  Soieucea,  October,  lESJ. 
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never  find  the  whole  of  both  these  organs  hepatized  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  an  obstruction  of  this  kind  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  respiratory  functions.  The  right  lung  sufiFers 
more  frequently  than  the  left.  Thus,  in  868  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Lombard,  of  Geneva,  195  occurred  in  both  lungs,  260  in  the  left,  and 
413  in  the  right.  Various  explanations  have  been  proposed  of  this 
fact ;  but  none  are  sufficiently  plausible  to  deserve  special  mention. 

The  disease  ordinarily  begins  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  lung,  from 
which  it  radiates  in  different  directions,  until  it  involves  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  tissue.  This  statement  accords  with  that  of  Laennec, 
and  many  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  opposed 
to  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Broussais,  Chorael,  and  several 
other  highly  respectable  pathologists.  In  fifty-nine  cases,  Chomel 
found  the  upper  lobes  affected  in  thirteen;  the  inferior,  in  eleven ; 
the  whole  of  one  lung,  in  thirty-one ;  the  posterior  parts,  in  two ;  and 
the  middle,  in  one.*  The  universality  of  this  occurrence,  on  the  whole, 
is  perhaps  not  so  great  as  was  imagined  by  Laennec:  still,  I  feel  satis- 
fied, both  from  my  own  observations  and  those  of  others,  that  his 
statement  is  applicable  to  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  this  complaint, 
whether  occurring  in  old  age,  in  infancy,  or  in  youth. 

Acute  Pneumonitis  in  Children. — Pneumonitis  is  a  very  common  dis- 
ease in  children  under  six  years  of  age ;  it  attacks  boys  more  frequently 
than  girls,  igid  usually  occupies  the  lobules  instead  of  the  lobes,  as  it 
almost  always  does  in  older  subjects.  Hence  the  term  lobular^  by 
which  it  is  generally  designated  by  pathologists.  This  form  of  the 
disease  may  occur  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  but  in  general  it  is  in- 
grafted upon  hooping-cough,  bronchitis,  croup,  typhoid  fever,  measles, 
scarlatina,  and  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  It  may  begin  at  a  single 
point,  or  simultaneously  at  several,  and  in  its  progress  involve  an 
entire  lobe,  or  the  greater  part  of  one  entire  lung.  It  is  ordinarily 
double.  The  most  frequent  complications  of  infantile  pneumonia  are, 
dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  emphysema,  especially  the  vesicular 
variety,  pleuritis,  and  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  lymphatic  gan- 
glions. 

The  disease,  anatomically  considered,  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages.  In  the  first,  the  affected  part  has  a  marble,  red,  or  rosy -gray 
complexion;  and  is  somewhat  softer,  or  a  little  less  firm,  than  in  the 
healthy  state ;  it  floats  in  water,  crepitates  under  the  finger,  and  emits, 
when  pressed,  a  thin,  frothy  fluid.  In  the  second  stage,  the  pulmonary 
tissue  is  of  a  deeper  color,  reddish-gray,  violet,  or  purple,  generally 
well-circumscribed,  solid,  knotty,  almost  increpitant,  and  indisposed 
to  collapse  on  opening  the  chest.  The  affected  part,  which  often  com- 
prises from  three  to  five  lobules,  is  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  or  a 
small  walnut,  and  usually  of  a  rounded  shape,  though  sometimes  it  is 
elongated,  ovoidal,  or  polyhedral ;  the  mass  is  easily  penetrated  by 
the  finger,  sinks  in  water,  exhibits  a  rough  granulated  appearance  on 
being  torn,  and  is  saturated  with  a  sanious,  aerated  fluid.    In  the  third 

4  Laenneo  on  the  Chest,  p.  204,  note,  bj  Dr.  Forbes. 
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Stage,  the  diseased  structure  is  of  a  grayish,  or  yellowish  color,  friable, 
and  infiltrated  with  globules  of  pus ;  it  bears,  in  fact,  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  gray  hepatization ;  when  cut,  the  part  has  a  shining 
homogeneous  aspect;  the  vessels  are  still  visible,  as  white  lines;  ana 
the  bronchial  tubes,  although  much  compressed,  may  be  traced  with  a 
little  care.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  tubes  may  preserve  its  white, 
transparent  appearance;  but  in  general  it  is  abnormally  red,  and 
bedewed  with  mucous  fluid.  When  inflammation  is  very  intense,  or 
spread  over  an  unusually  large  surface,  the  secretion  is  sometimes 
puriform,  or  purulent. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  pneumonia  of  children  terminates  in  the 
formation  of  abscesses.  When  this  takes  place  the  pus  is  of  a  thick, 
cream-like  consistence,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  color, 
non-aerated,  and  perfectly  free  from  odor ;  sometimes  it  is  thin  and 
reddish ;  and  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  it  is  mingled  with  clots 
of  bl<X)d,  or  flakes  of  fibrin.  The  abscesses  vary  in  size  from  that  of 
a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea ;  there  may  be  only  one,  or  they  may  be 
so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  counted;  they  are  generally  round, 
or  slightly  oval ;  and  they  are  found  in  the  centre  of  the  lung,  as 
well  as  at  the  surface,  to  the  latter  of  which  they  ordinarily  tend.  In 
recent  cases  the  matter  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  hepa- 
tized  pulmonary  tissue ;  in  those  of  longer  standing,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  occasionally  inclosed  by  a  false  membrane,  thin,  gmooth,  and 
polished,  or  by  a  small  quantity  of  concrete  pus,  or  broken  down 
Ivmph.  When  several  abscesses  coexist  they  sometimes  coalesce,  and 
thus  form  a  considerable-sized  cavity,  either  single,  or  multilocular. 
The  matter  is  either  absorbed,  or  it  bursts  into  a  bronchial  tube,  and 
is  finally  expectorated.  When  it  is  situated  near  the  surfixce  of  the 
lung,  it  may  erode  the  pulmonary  pleura,  and  so  escape  into  the  thoracic 
cavity.     This,  however,  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
lobular  pneumonia  by  modern  research.  MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre, 
struck  with  the  close  resemblance  of  the  affected  tissue  to  foetal  lung, 
tried  the  experiment  of  inflating  the  apparently  condensed  organ. 
The  result  showed  that  the  lobules  could  be  almost  completely  restored, 
being  rather  in  a  state  of  collapse  than  filled  with  inflammatory  lymph. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  to  account  for  this  pulmonary 
collapse.  The  causes  that  give  rise  to  it  are  undoubtedly  most  fre- 
quently of  a  mechanical  nature,  especially  the  presence  of  viscid  mu- 
cus in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  which  the  patient  is  unable  to 
expectorate ;  the  pulmonary  vesicles  thus  losing  the  air  they  contain. 
The  engorgement  is  a  secondary  occurrence. 

This  collapse  may  be  observed  in  young  children  and  old  persons. 
It  may  result  in  death,  or  terminate  in  recovery.  The  pulmonary 
tissue  is,  at  times,  soft,  and  frequently  it  is  filled  with  fluid,  but  the 
great  distinguishing  mark  between  it  and  true  hepatization,  is  the 
•possibilty  of  inflating  the  collapsed  lung. 

Pneumonitis  frequently  terminates,  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  resolutiony 
especially  when  it  does  not  transcend  the  second  stage.^When  this  event 
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is  about  to  take  place,  the  preternatural  vascularity  gradually  disappears, 
the  effused  fluids  are  absorbed,  and  the  air-cells  regain  their  primordial 
volume  and  figure.  Sometimes  the  pulmonic  texture  continues  for 
awhile  to  be  cedematous,  being  characterized  by  slight  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, and  indistinctness  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  The  progress 
of  a  portion  of  hepatized  lung  is  more  tardy,  a  considerable  period 
generally  elapsing  before  the  granulations  give  way  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  air-filled  vesicles.  The  first  perceptible  change  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  color,  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  the  lymph  which 
gave  rise  to  the  solidification.  As  the  process  advances,  the  pulmonic 
tissue  becomes  gradually  more  yielding  and  elastic,  it  loses  its  dry- 
ness and  fragility,  and  is  infiltrated  with  a  thin  serous  fluid,  charac- 
ters which  closely  assimilate  it  to  the  normal  texture.  In  the  third 
stage,  resolution  is  a  rare  occurrence;  but,  should  this  take  place,  the 
yellow  color  may  be  supposed  to  be  lighter,  and  the  pus  more  liquid, 
from  the  admixture  of  serum.  Air-vesicles  afterwards  appear,  and 
continue  to  increase,  while  the  purulent  fluid  is  reduced  to  small 
points,  which  progressively  diminish  in  number  as  the  vesicular 
structure  returns. 

2.  Abscess. — The  formation  of  abscesses,  as  an  effect  of  pneumonitis, 
is  extremely  rare.  Laennec  states  that,  in  several  hundred  examina- 
tions of  persons  who  died  of  this  disease,  he  never  met  with  more 
than  five  or  six  cases  in  which  the  pus  was  concentrated  into  a  focus. 
The  testimony  of  the  later  pathological  anatomists  of  Europe  and 
this  country  is  precisely  of  the  same  import.  Broussais  declares  that 
he  met  with  this  termination  only  once;  Andral  and  Louis  also  con- 
sider it  as  very  infrequent ;  and  Dr.  Horner,  who  dissected  more  than* 
fifteen  hundred  bodies,  observed  it  only  in  two  instances.'  In  my 
own  examinations,  I  have  not  been  more  fortunate^  having  hitherto 
seen  pulmonic  abscesses  only  in  two  persons,  the  one  an  adult,  aged 
forty,  the  other  a  child  of  fifteen  months.  In  this  case,  the  abscesses, 
which  occupied  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  were  about  twenty 
in  number,  the  largest  of  which  scarcely  equalled  a  cherry-stone.  No 
tubercles  were  found :  the  child  had  been  sick  about  four  weeks. 

The  reason  why  the  termination  of  pneumonitis  by  abscess  was 
formerly  considered  as  so  very  frequent,  no  doubt  arose  from  mistak- 
ing tubercular  excavations,  which  are  of  such  common  occurrence  ia 
consumptive  subjects,  for  collections  of  this  kind.  Of  tbis^  any  one 
may  convince  himself  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  of  Bonetus, 
Morgagni,  and  other  pathologists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Even  Dr.  Baillie,*  so  justly  distinguished  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  generally  conducted  his  researches,  did  not  escape  this 
error. 

The  walls  of  thesd  abscesses  are  formed  by  the  pulmonic  tissue, 
which  is  usually  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  in  a  state  of  putrilaginous 
softening.    In  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  before  referred,  the  mattec 

I  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  241 » 
'  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  42. 
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was  bounded  by  a  dark,  flesh-colored  substance,  very  considerably  in- 
durated. Occasionally,  the  abscesses  are  encysted,  or  inclosed  by  a 
false  membrane:  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  are  very  rare,  and  I  have 
never  met  with  them.  Their  size  varies  infinitely:  in  a  few  instances, 
they  have  been  found  as  large  as  an  adult  fist;  but,  in  general,  they 
do  not  exceed  a  nutmeg,  hickory-nut,  or  small  apple.  Frequently 
they  communicate  with  the  bronchial  tubes,  through  which  the  matter 
is  at  length  discharged,  when  the  cavity  heals,  and  the  individual 
recovers ;  the  mode  of  cicatrization  being,  in  every  respect,  analogous 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  spontaneous  cure  of  a  tubercular  exca- 
vation. In  old  cases,  the  pus  is  usually  of  a  thick,  creamy  nature; 
while  in  recent  ones  it  is  apt  to  be  semi -concrete,  from  the  admixture 
of  an  undue  proportion  of  lymph.  The  purulent  depositions  are 
commonly  seated  near  the  surface  of  the  lung;  seldom  deep  in  their 
structure. 

Abscesses  of  the  lungs  can  occur  only  in  association  with,  or  as  a 
consequence  of,  inflammation,  whose  limits  are  properly  circumscribed; 
in  other  words,  the  disease  must  be  confined  to  particular  parts,  lobes, 
or  lobules.  The  rationale  of  this  is  obvious.  In  universal  pneumo- 
nitis, death  must  necessarily  ensue  before  the  matter  can  break  up  the 
oellular  tissue  and  collect  itself  into  a  focus;  which  need  not  be  the 
case  when  the  inflammation  is  limited,  nature,  properly  assisted  by  art, 
being  often  capable  here  of  warding  off  this  occurrence  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  suppurative  process. 

Metastatic  abscesses  of  the  lungs  are  sometimes  met  with,  generally 
as  a  result  of  phlebitis,  produced  by  wounds  of  the  head,  comminuted 
fractures  of  the  extremities,  and  great  surgical  operations;  they  may 
also  arise  from  burns  and  scalds,  erysipelas,  smallpox,  and  other 
violent  diseases.  Their  number  is  exceedingly  variable ;  sometimes 
there  is  only  one ;  at  other  times  there  are  as  many  as  six  or  a  dozen ; 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  there  are  several  hundred.  In  their 
volume  they  may  be  as  small  as  a  mustard-seed,  or  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg.  They  are  of  a  rounded  shape,  distinctly  circumscribed, 
superficial,  and  nearly  always  most  numerous  in  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  lungs.  Their  contents  are  of  a  tough,  fibrinous  consistence, 
and  of  a  reddish,  brownish,  or  blackish  color.  The  pulmonary  tissue 
around  them  is  unnaturally  vascular,  oedematous,  hepatized,  and 
friable :  the  smaller  veins  are  inflamed,  and  filled  with  black  or  red- 
dish concretions.  The  insidious  manner  in  which  these  abscesses 
are  developed  has  been  a  common  remark  among  pathologists.  They 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  pulmonary  tubercles,  but  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  them  by  their  larger  size,  by  their  darker 
color,  and  by  the  fact  of  their  being  usually  the  result  of  a  distant 
lesion. 

8.  Oangrene. — The  lungs  are  liable  to  gangrene,  sometimes  as  an 
eflect  of  acute  pneumonitis,  but  more  generally  without  any  assignable 
cause.  The  disease  may  occur  in  circumscribed  spots,  or  it  may  in- 
vade an  entire  lobe,  or  even  the  whole  of  one  of  these  organs.  It  may 
be  readily  detected  by  its  intensely  fetid  odor,  and  by  its  greenish 
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brown,  dirty  olive,  dark  brown,  or  black  color.  The  pulmonic  tissue 
is  softened,  and  converted  into  an  offensive  putrilaginous  mass,  not 
unlike  decomposed  blood.  When  cut,  the  part  affected  often  gives 
vent  to  a  turbid,  sanious  fluid,  of  a  greenish  tint,  and  an  almost  in- 
supportable smell:  in  rare  cases,  the  sphacelated  mass  is  dry  and 
friable,  like  a  rotten  pear.  When  the  gangrene  is  circumscribed,  an 
imperfect  factitious  membrane  may  sometimes  be  discovered ;  but,  in 
most  instances,  where  there  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  the  living 
part  is  preter naturally  injected  and  infiltrated  with  sanguinolent  liquid, 
with  cellular  shreds  and  vascular  filaments  hanging  from  its  borders. 
By  degrees,  the  putrid  pulp  finds  its  way  into  the  adjoining  bronchial 
tubes,  and  is  finally  ejected  by  expectoration.  The  cavity  which  is 
thus  left,  is  either  filled  up  with  lymph,  or,  as  more  commonly  hap- 
pens, its  walls  are  lined  by  a  false  membrane,  which  continues  to 
secrete,  for  a  time,  a  thin,  imperfect  pus. 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  cold  weather,  and  occa- 
sionally betrays  an  epidemic  tendency.  It  makes  its  attacks  at  all 
periods  of  life;  but  the  aged,  and  especially  such  as  are  of  intemperate 
habits,  are  most  prone  to  it.  A  singular  fact  respecting  gangrene  of 
the  lungs  has  been  witnessed  by  Dr.  Guislain,*  a  French  physician. 
Out  of  thirteen  insane  patients  who  died  of  inanition  in  the  hospital 
at  Gand,  nine  were  affected  with  this  disease.  In  one  case,  both  lungs 
were  involved;  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  sphacelation  was  con- 
fined to  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  these  organs.  How  is  this 
occurrence  to  be  explained  ?  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does 
not  enable  us  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  . 

In  my  private  collection  are  two  beautiful  specimens  of  gangrenous 
lung,  of  which  I  annex  a  brief  description.  Of  these,  one  belongs  to 
the  circumscribed  variety,  and  was  taken  from  a  mechanic,  forty  years 
old,  who  died  from  its  effects.  On  inspection,  I  found  the  left  lung, 
at  the  part  corresponding  with  the  interlobular  fissure,  reduced,  for 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  to  a  dark,  pulpy,  gangrenous  mass,  so 
excessively  offensive  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  remain  in  the 
apartment  where  I  was  conducting  the  examination.  The  eschar, 
which  reached  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  lung,  communicated  with  a 
large  bronchial  tube,  and  had  been  discharged  in  part  by  expectora- 
tion. The  pleura  immediately  over  it  was  in  a  state  of  sphacelation, 
and  the  matter  was  evidently  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  chest 
by  the  adhesions  which  the  lung  had  formed  with  the  wall  of  that 
cavity.  The  pulmonic  tissue  round  the  gangrene  was  rather  soft  and 
injected,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ  was  covered  with  a  false 
membrane,  thick,  dense,  and  highly  vascular. 

In  the  other  specimen,  which  belongs  to  the  diffuse  variety,  the  gan- 
grene involved  nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  lung,  which  was  of  a 
dark,  dirty  olive  color,  extremely  soft  and  friable,  and  exhaled  a  most 
intolerable  odor.    The  pulmonary  pleura  was  perforated  in  several" 
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places,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  black,  offensive  matter  was 
found  in  the  corresponding  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  disease,  in  this 
case,  supervened  upon  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  was  marked  by 
a  brownish,  fetid  expectoration,  which  set  in  a  few  days  before  death. 
The  patient  was  a  young  printer,  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

The  progress  of  this  disease,  if  at  all  extensive,  is  generally  rapid ; 
and  the  expectoration,  which  is  of  a  dirty  black,  green  or  brown  color, 
ia  so  horribly  offensive  that  it  may  be  considered  as  pathognomonic 
of  the  disease. 

i.  Chronic  Pneximonilia. — Chronic  pneumonitis,  as  a  distinct  disease, 
IB  extremely  infrequent,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  its  very  existence 
has  been  denied  by  many  writers.  That  it  does  occur,  however,  is 
iadisputable.  As  a  consequence  of  acute  inflammatioii  it  ia  suCGciently 
common;  and  the  exudation  occurs,  both  in  the  air- vesicles  and  in 
the  connecting  cellular  tissue; 
aud  not,  as  some  assert,  exclu- 
sively in  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  structures. 

A  chronically  inflamed  lung 
is  hard,  dense,  and  dry,  yield- 
ing little  or  no  moisture  on 
pressure ;  it  tears  with  a  granu- 
lated surface,  pits  under  the 
finger,  and  cuts  a  good  deal 
like  a  sponge.  Qero  and 
there  a  reticulated  structure, 
caused  by  some  remains  of 
the  air-cells,  is  visible;  and, 
scattered  through  various 
parts  of  it,  numerous  tuber- 
cles may  sometimes  be  ob- 
served, of  a  pale  grayish  hue, 
semi -concrete,  and  easily  re- 
movable. The  color  of  the 
indurated  organ  being  alto- 
gether of  an  accidental  cha- 
racter, varies  in  diflerent cases. 
Thus,  it  may  be  red,  grayish, 
pale  yellow,  iron  gray,  brown- 
ish, or  even  black,  or  these 
tints  may  be  blended,  aud  so 
the  part  have  a  mottled  aspect. 
In  my  collection  is  a  specimen  of  the  color  of  Sesh ;  and  another  which 
is  of  a  light  grayish  hue  beautifully  dappled  with  black.  These,  to- 
gether with  a  specimen  taken  from  a  young  horse  that  died  of  pneu- 
monitis,  complicated  with  chronic  pleuritis,  are  the  only  instances,  so 
'far  as  I  now  recollect,  that  I  have  seen  of  this  affection.  In  neither 
of  them  were  there  any  tubercles.  The  pulmonary  tissue  in  all  was 
remarkably  dry,  hard,  tough,  smooth,  and  shining  when  incised,  rough 
and  granular  when  torn.     The  bronchial  tubes  seemed  to  have  been 
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entirely  closed :  many  of  the  larger  vessels  were  filled  with  red,  clotted, 
friable  blood,  and  the  .".mailer  ones  were  either  obliterated,  or  so  in- 
corporated with  the  indurated  mass  as  to  have  completely  lost  their 
original  features.     These  apptarances  are  well  seen  in  Fig.  145. 

The  disease  may  be  limited  to  a  few  lobules;  but  in  general  it  afiFecte 
one  or  more  lobes,  and  sometimes  one  entire  lung.  It  is  occasionally 
observed  around  pulmonary  abscesses,  and  very  commonly  around 
tubercular  excavations.  The  indurated  part  is  usually  much  dimi- 
nished in  volume,  and  does  not,  according  to  my  observation,  sink  so 
readily  in  water  as  in  the  acute  form  of  the  lesion.  The  two  speci- 
mens above  alluded  to,  notwithstanding  the  induration  was  very  great, 
were  both  specifically  lighter  than  this  fluid. 

Chronic  pneumonia  may  pass  into  purulent  infiltration,  abscess,  and 
gangrene.  When  fully  formed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  suscep* 
tible  of  resolution,  since  the  various  textures  are  so  firmly  cemented 
together  by  lymph  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  absorbents  to 
eflfect  their  restoration.  When  idiopathic,  the  progress  of  the  aflFec- 
tion  is  gradual,  exciting  little  attention  until  a  large  portion  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  has  become  impermeable  to  air. 

There  is  a  peculiar  state  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  to  which  patholo- 
gists have  applied  the  name  of  carmfication.     How  it  is  produced  is- 
not  determined,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  is  merely  one  of  the- 
effects  of  pneumonia.     It  attacks  both  lungs  indiscriminately,  and 
usually  occupies  their  lower  extremity.     The  aflected  part  closely  re- 
sembles a  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  are  compressed  and  indistinct;: 
it  is  hard,  dense,  and  resisting,  instead  of  being  soft,  flaccid,  and  friable, 
as  in  ordinary  cases;  it  is  non-crepitant,  and  is  penetrated  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  finger ;  the  cut  surface  exhibits  a  smooth  appearance ; 
and,  when  pressed,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  sanious,  bloody  fluid. 
Its  color  is  violet,  rose,  or  pale  red,  and  mottled  with  white  radiating 
lines,  which  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  and  indicate  the 
situation  of  the  lobules.     The  lung  itself  has  a  remarkably  depressed 
appearance,  similar  to  what  is  observed  in  an  imperfectly  inflated  foetal 
lung,  so  well  described  by  Jorg,  under  the  name  of  pulmonary  atelecta- 
sis.    It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  carnified  lungs  are  in  reality 
lungs  deprived  of  air,  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

5.  (Edema, — The  lungs  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  oedema,  a  dis- 
ease which,  as  its  name  imports,  consists  in  an  effusion  of  serum  into 
their  cellular  texture.  The  anatomical  characters  vary  according  as 
the  lesion  affects  either  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  When  the  entire  lung  is  involved,  it  does  not  collapse  on 
opening  the  chest ;  it  is  denser  and  heavier  than.in  the  normal  state ;  pits 
on  pressure ;  and,  when  cut,  exudes  a  large  quantity  of  clear,  yellow- 
ish serosity.  This  fluid  is  intimately  blended  with  the  interstitial  eel 
lalar  tissue  of  the  organ,  into  which  it  is  originally  deposited,  and  can 
be  easily  discriminated  from  that  which  is  diffused  auring  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonitis,  by  its  being  less  frothy,  and  of  a  lighter  com- 
plexion.    The  lung,  when  thus  affected,  still  crepitates  on  pressure. 

This  disease  is  rarely  idiopathic;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usually 
associated  with  other  dropsical  disorders,  occurring,  for  the  most  part, 
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in  wora-out  cachectic  individuals  towards  the  close  of  painful  and  pro- 
tracted fevers.  Sometimes  it  accompanies  organic  affections  of  the 
heart.  Chronic  bronchitis  likewise  predLiposes  to  it;  and  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  embarrassment  of  breathing  which  so  often  exists  as  a 
sequel  of  meafiles,  smallpox,  and  scarlet  fever.  The  oedema  seldom 
lasts  beyond  a  few  days;  occasionally,  however,  it  continues  for  several 
weeks  or  even  months,  when  the  fluid  is  either  absorbed,  or  the  case 
proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination. 

6.  Smphysema. — Of  emphysema  there  are  two  varieties — the  vesicu- 
lar and  interlobular— the  one  consisting  in  a  dilatation  of  the  pul- 
monic cells,  the  other  in  the  extravasation  of  air  into  the  interstitial 
cellular  tissue.  These  two  forme  seldom  coexist;  and  the  latter,  com- 
pared with  the  Former,  is  usually  regarded,  though  erroneously,  as  a 
■most  rare  disease. 

In  the  vesicular  emphysema  (Fig.  146), 
the  air-cells  are  preteroatu rally  dilated, 
atrophied,  and  distorted  in  shape.  Their 
size  varies  in  difierent  cases.  In  general, 
they  equal  the  head  of  a  common  pin; 
in  others,  they  are  as  large  as  a  currant ; 
in  others,  again,  as  big  as  a  cherry-stone, 
or  even  a  French  bean.  When  the  cells 
are  of  the  latter  dimensions,  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  rare,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  several  of  them  are  thrown  into  one, 
by  the  rupture  of  the  intervening  tex- 
ture: in  some  instances,  notwithstanding, 
the  enlargement  evidently  results  from  a 
single  vesicle,  the  walls  of  which,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  distending  cause,  are 
expanded  into  thin  transparent  bags. 
Occasionally,  all  the  cells  disappear  from 
one  entire  lobule,  leaving  merely  some  vascular  and  cellular  shreds. 
In  this  manner  a  capacious  cavern  is  sometimes  produced,  which 
projects  beyond  the  surface  of  the  lung,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
globules. 

The  lung,  in  this  variety  of  the  disease,  seems  to  be  augmented  in 
volume,  and  to  have  lost  its  natural  resiliency.     It  is  considerably 

§aler  than  the  sound  organ,  less  crepitous,  more  dry  and  elastic,  and 
oea  not  collapse  on  opening  the  chest.  Its  specific  gravity,  also,  is 
increased;  the  surface  is  often  studded  with  small  vesicles;  and  many 
of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  are  in  a  state  of  dilatation. 

Vesicular  emphysema  is  rarely  observed  before  the  age  of  fifty.  It 
may  exist  in  both  lungs  at  the  same  time,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one 
of  these  organs,  to  one  lobe,  or  to  a  small  portion  of  a  lobe.  In  eigh- 
teen cases  out  of  forty-two,  observed  by  Louis,  it  was  found  to  be  general 
throughout  both  lungs.  It  is  a  very  common  attendant  on  tubercles, 
aneurismal  tumors  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  enlargements  of  the  bronchial 
glands,  and  asthmatic  disorders.    Amongst  the  occasional  causes  may  be 
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enumerated  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  over-distend  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  as  playing  upon  wind  instruments,  singing,  and  loud  screaming. 

The  second  variety,  or 
the  Biter?o6«/of  emphysema  Fig.  147. 

(Fig.  147),  consists,  as  was 
before  stated,  in  the  dif 
fusion  of  air  through  the 
mterareolar  texture,  m 
consequence  of  the  rupture 
of  some  of  the  pulmonary 
vesicles  So  far  as  an 
opportunity  has  been  af 
forded  me  of  judging,  no 
period  of  life  is,  I  am  in 
clioed  to  believe,  wholly 
exempt  from  it.  Males, 
between  twenty  and  thirty, 
have  appeared  to  me  to  be 

particularly  subject    to    it;  InUrlabnUr omphTKmL 

much  more  so  than  at. an 

earlier  or  a  later  age,  or  than  the  other  sex.  I  have  never  observed 
this  affection  in  new  born  infants;  but  in  one  instance,  I  noticed  it 
in  a  child  of  seven  months,  who  died  under  symptoms  of  pneumonitis, 
complicated  with  hydrocephalus.  Of  nineteen  cases  of  this  disease,  of 
which  I  have  kept  a  record,  six  occurred  in  association  with  bilious 
and  typhoid  fever,  four  with  dysentery,  three  with  hooping-cough, 
one  with  acut«  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  four  with  tubercular  phthi- 
Bis,  and  one  with  infantile  cholera. 

Id  twelve  of  these  cases,  the  emphysema  affected  both  organs,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent.  In  five  it  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  rigbt 
lung;  in  two  to  the  left.  In  nearly  all,  it  was  most  distinctly  marked 
along  the  interlobular  intervals  and  the  free  margins.  In  a  few  only 
was  it  noticed  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  and  in  not  a  single  one  at  the 
apex,  or  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  surface.  Why  these 
differences  should  obtain,  or  why  certain  portions  of  the  lungs  should 
be  more  frequently  affected  in  this  way  than  others,  are  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  this  lesion  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
we  are  totally  incompetent  to  explain. 

When  a  lung  is  thus  affected,  the  diseased  part  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  peculiar  whitish  appearance,  which  contrasts  singularly  with 
the  red  colored  textures  around  it.  It  distinctly  crepitates  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  the  contained  air  being  readily  pushed  from  one 
,  place  to  another,  and  the  serous  covering  of  the  viscus  appears,  as  in 
truth  it  is,  to  be  lifiied  off  from  the  parenchymatous  substance.  In 
this  way,  I  have  repeatedly  known  thin,  flattened  bags  to  be  formed 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  by  six  or  eight  lines  in  breadth, 
and  as  perfectly  pellucid  as  the  most  delicate  soap  bubble.  In  other 
instances,  the  pleura  is  raised  into  little  globules,  so  closely  clustered 
'together  as  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  string  of  pearls.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  or  extent  of  the  elevation,  the  parenchy- 
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matous  texture  beneath  is  always  more  or  less  lacerated,  of  a  pale 
color,  and  generally  reduced,  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing,  to 
a  sort  of  network,  consisting  solely  of  vascular  and  bronchial  ramifi- 
cations. These  are  generally  arranged  in  transparent  bluish  bands,  as 
in  Fig.  147. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  the  lungs  do  not  collapse  on 
opening  the  chest,  and  they  also  cover,  to  an  unnatural  extent,  the 
surface  of  the  pericardium,  which,  especially  when  the  emphysema  is 
very  great  along  the  anterior  margins  of  both  viscera,  is  sometimes 
almost  entirely  concealed.  Occasionally,  the  air  escapes  into  the  cellu- 
lar substance  of  the  mediastinal  cavity,  where  it  is  either  arrested,  or 
it  extends  up  the  neck,  and  forms  an  irregularly  flattened  tumor,  which 
sensibly  crepitates  on  pressure.  In  this  way,  the  fluid  may  reach  over 
the  whole  body.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  interlobular  emphysema 
is  the  forcible  and  prolonged  retention  of  the  air  during  severe  mus- 
cular eflbrts,  as  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  in  parturition,  in  hooping- 
cough,  croup,  and  other  affections  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

7.  Pulmonarij  Apoplexy. — Like  the  disease  just  considered,  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy  may  be  distinguished  into  two  varieties — the  vesicu- 
lar and  interlobular — the  blood  in  the  one  being  retained  in  the  air- 
cells,  in  the  other,  extravasated  into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  anatomical  characters  vary,  as  the  fluid 
occupies  the  vesicular  or  the  interstitial  cellular  texture.  In  the 
former  case,  the  blood  is  collected  into  round,  circumscribed  masses, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  apple.  When  incised,  the 
section  has  a  deep  red,  granular  aspect,  of  the  consistence  of  a  hepa- 
tized  lung,  with  numerous  intersecting  vessels  and  tubes  of  a  much 
lighter  color.  By  scraping  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  the  clotted 
blood  is  removed  from  the  air-cells,  and  the  part  exhibits  a  beautiful 
honeycomb  arrangement,  the  pits  being  separated  by  irregular  par- 
titions. 

In  the  second  variety,  the  fluid  ruptures  the  air- vesicles  and  is  ex- 
travasated into  the  intervening  cellular  tissue,  breaking  it  down  into 
a  ragged,  shreddy  substance,  in  appearance  not  unlike  a  coarse  sponge, 
saturated  with  dark  blood.  Large  cells  and  excavations  may  thus  bo 
formed,  penetrating  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  converting  the  lung, 
in  some  cases,  into  a  soft,  irregular,  fluctuating  mass.  Occasionally, 
the  apoplectic  eflFusion  is  so  great  as  to  lacerate  the  pleura,  and  escape 
into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

When  the  effusion  is  very  profuse,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  a  rup- 
tured vessel  of  considerable  magnitude,  death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours, 
if,  indeed,  not  almost  instantaneously.  In  other  cases,  the  blood  is 
discharged  by  the  mouth,  or  a  portion  of  it  remains,  and  gradually 
assumes  new  properties.  If  the  individual  is  cut  off  during  the  attack, 
the  blood  is  found,  upon  inspection,  to  be  of  a  dark  venous  hue,  and 
only  partially,  if  at  all  coagulated.  In  cases  of  an  opposite  character, 
however,  it  is  uniformly  clotted,  more  or  less  firm,  and  of  a  light 
brownish,  pale,  gray,  dun,  or  drab  color.  These  alterations  are  always 
more  conspicuous  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
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since  the  apoplectic  attack,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  absorption 
of  the  serum  and  coloring  matter  of  the  extravasated  fluid. 

The  tissues  around  the  clot  may  be  quite  sound  and  crepitous,  but 
commonly  they  are  pale  and  indurated.  Sometimes  the  clot  acts  as  a 
foreign  body,  producing  inflammation,  softening,  suppuration,  and  even 
gangrene.  Should  the  effusion  be  small,  limited  in  extent,  or  not  have 
caused  much  injury,  it  may  be  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  vesicular 
structure  resume  its  normal  characters.  In  other  cases,  again,  though 
this  is  rare,  nature  makes  an  effort  at  reparation  by  organizing  the  clot, 
or  inclosing  itin  a  cyst,  as  in  apoplexy  of  the  brain. 

The  blood,  in  pulmonary  apoplexy,  may  flow  from  two  distinct  sources, 
either  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchiae,  as  a  simple  exhala- 
tion, or  directly  from  a  lacerated  vessel.  When  depending  upon  the  lat- 
ter source,  the  hemorrhage  is  often  extremely  profuse,  and  may  prove 
rapidly  fatal.  Several  years  ago,  I  examined  the  body  of  a  man,  thirty- 
two  years  old,  who  died  about  twelve  hours  after  an  attack  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  in  which  he  lost  nearly  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  blood.  The 
stomach  contained  almost  a  quart  of  this  fluid ;  the  bronchiae,  trachea, 
and  larynx  were  nearly  filled  with  it;  and  a  large  tubercular  excava- 
tion in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  capable  of  holding  five  ounces, 
and  from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeded,  was  also  occupied  with  it. 
A  loss  of  blood,  of  three  or  four  pounds,  is  by  no  means  unusual  in 
seizures  of  this  kind. 

Much  dispute  existed,  at  one  time,  concerning  the  probability  of  the 
blood  in  this  disease  emanating  from  simple  exhalation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  subject  is  amply  discussed  by 
Bichat,  who  espoused  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question;  and  his 
opinion  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  more  elaborate  re- 
searches of  modern  pathological  anatomists.  It  is  now,  indeed,  well 
ascertained  that  the  occurrence  is  not  only  possible,  but  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  hemorrhage,  though  some- 
times profuse,  is  seldom  so  great  as  when  it  proceeds  from  a  ruptured 
vessel. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  with  contraction  of 
the  mitral  valves,  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  lesion. 
Indeed,  apoplexy  of  the  lungs  may  be  said  to  have  the  same  connec- 
tion with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  that  apoplexy  of 
the  brain  has  with  that  of  the  left,  the  tendency,  in  both  cases,  being 
to  throw  the  blood  with  more  impetuosity  and  force  upon  the  respect- 
ive organs.  Should  there  be  a  contraction  of  the  mitral  valve,  the 
blood  will  stagnate  in  the  left  auricle,  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  be 
constantly  engorged  from  the  obstacle  in  the  venous  circulatibn. 
When  this  state  is  conjoined  with  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle,  nothing,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  be  more  easy  than  the 
supervention  of  hemorrhage,  whether  as  a  simple  exhalation,  or  as  the 
result  of  a  laceration  of  one  or  more  vascular  branches.  The  deposit 
of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  tissues  is  also  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
phthisis ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  found  to  be  accidental,  the  fluid 
being  poured  down  the  windpipe  from  an  ulcerated  artery  of  the 
tongue,  palate,  or  fauces,  or  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurysmal  sac. 
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8.  Encephaloid. — Encephaloid  seldom  occurs  in  the  lungs.  It  may 
exist  under  several  varieties  of  form.  Thus,  it  may  be  diflfused  through 
the  intervesicular  tissues,  in  small,  uncircumscribed  patches ;  or  it  may 
be  deposited  in  irregular  spherical  masses,  varying  in  size  from  a  small 
pea  to  that  of  a  full-grown  foetal  head ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  present  itself 
m  the  character  of  an  encysted  tumor,  which,  in  fact,  is  most  usually 
the  case.  In  this  variety,  the  heterologous  growth  rarely  exceeds  a 
common-sized  apple,  and  the  capsule  surrounding  it,  although  hard  and 
tough,  is  scarcely  the  fourth  of  a  line  thick,  and  of  a  white  grayish 
color ;  the  adhesion  between  the  two  structures  is  usuklly  very  slight, 
and  the  vessels  which  are  so  abundantly  distributed  upon  the  latter,  can 
seldom  be  traced  to  any  great  depth  into  the  former.  In  some  cases, 
the  medullary  matter  occupies  only  a  single  cyst;  in  others,  there  are 
as  many  as  six  or  eight,  united  together  into  one  lobulated  mass.  Clots 
of  blood,  of  a  deep  red,  brown,  or  blackish  color,  are  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  this  substance,  altering  its  appearance  and  consistence. 

Dr.  Da  Costa  recently  showed  me  a  beautiful  specimen  of  encepha- 
loid of  this  organ.  It  occurred  in  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  who  had 
been  operated  on  for  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  knee.  The  pulmonary 
disease  was  evidently  secondary.  It  involved  both  lungs,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  great  number  of  large  and  well-marked  nodules,  some  of 
which  were  very  vascular,  being  pervaded  by  many  fine  vessels.  The 
intermediate  pulmonary  tissue  was  sound,  but  the  pleura  over  the 
nodules  was  thickened. 

9.  Melanosis, — The  lungs  are  liable  to  melanosis,  though  this  may 
be  classed  amongst  the  rarest  affections  met  with  in  these  organs.  It  is 
commonly  seen  in  amorphous  masses,  in  small  nodules,  in  thin,  irregular 
laminae,  or  in  minute  dots.  The  tuberiform  variety,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  common,  occurs  in  globular,  oval,  or  pyriform  tumors,  from 
the  size  of  a  currant  to  that  of  an  egg,  or  even  an  apple.  Sometimes 
they  are  encysted,  the  capsule  by  which  they  are  inclosed  being  com- 
posed of  dense,  cellular  tissue,  about  a  fourth  of  a  line  thick.  Their 
surface  is  either  smooth,  lobulated,  or  tuberculated,  their  consistence 
varying  between  tallow  and  a  lymphatic  gland,  though  occasionally 
they  are  quite  fluid.  The  circumjacent  textures  are  generally  sound, 
and  the  connection  between  them  and  the  heterologous  bodies  is  often 
so  slight  as  to  require  but  little  dissection  to  separate  them  from  each 
other. 

There  is  a  variety  of  black  substance,  which,  instead  of  being  a 
product  of  secretion,  like  that  just  described,  is  introduced  with  the 
air  in  breathing,  and  carried  by  the  absorbent  vessels  into  the  inter- 
vesicular tissues.  It  is  most  common  in  colliers,  moulders,  and  other 
persons  who  are  habitually  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  Old  age  is  the  period  of  life  most  liable  to  it,  though  it  has 
been  noticed  in  comparatively  young  subjects.  The  foreign  substance 
may  be  solid,  semi-liquid,  or  fluid,  and  may  occur  as  an  infiltration, 
or  in  the  form  of  granules,  or,  finally,  in  lines  or  streaks,  having  a 
retiform  or  pentagonal  arrangement.  Both  lungs  are  generally  affect- 
ed at  the  same  time  and  in  an  equal  degree ;  they  are  of  a  uniform 
black,  or  bluish-black  color,  indurated,  friable,  and  infiltrated  with 
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black  serosity.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the  deposit  coexists  with 
tubercular  disease,  they  contain  excavations,  the  parietes  of  which  are 
bedewed  with  the  foreign  matter,  and  which  is  then  often  expectorated, 
for  weeks  and  months  together,  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
bronchial  lymphatic  ganglions  almost  always  participate  in  the  black 
discoloration. 

This  matter  is  without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  muriatic  and 
nitric  acid,  miscible  with  water,  and  of  a  black  color,  like  charcoal, 
soot,  bistre,  or  China-ink.  It  is  not  bleached  by  chlorine,  nor  is  it 
aflfected  by  putrefaction.  When  dried,  it  burns  like  charcoal,  with 
scarcely  any  animal  empyreuma,  and  leaves  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pale-gray  ash.  It  is  of  an  inorganic  carbonaceous  character,  and 
bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  lamp-black.  In  persons,  furthermore, 
whose  lungs  have  been  congested  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  black  pigment  in  the  lung,  probably  the  result  of  trans- 
formed blood.  Destructive  analysis  yields  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
the  other  usual  products. 

10.  Serous  Cysts, — Serous  cysts,  containing  a  thin,  limpid  fluid,  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  lungs.  They  are  more  common  in  the  infe- 
rior animals,  as  the  ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  than  in  the  human  subject, 
and  seldom  attain  a  large  size.  In  general,  also,  they  are  single, 
though  sometimes  several  have  been  seen  in  the  same  lung. 

11.  Hydatids. — Hydatids  of  the  lungs  are  also  rare.  Of  a  globu- 
lar, ovoidal,  or  pyriform  shape,  they  are  of  variable  magnitude,  of  a 
firm,  semi-concrete  consistence,  and  usually,  if  not  always,  of  the  ace- 
phalocystic  kind.  Their  coats  are  of  a  light  grayish  color,  sonae- 
times  speckled  with  opaque,  yellowish  dots ;  and  their  contents,  which 
are  generally  of  a  thin,  limpid  nature,  are  often  milky,  brownish,  or 
sero-sanguinolent.  The  internal  surface  of  the  hydatid  is  frequently 
rough,  and  lined  with  lymph.  The  number  of  these  bodies  is  seldom 
considerable,  or  their  size  large.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  a 
very  large  one,  including  several  of  smaller  dimensions. 

12.  Earthy  Concretions, — Calcareous,  earthy,  or  cretaceous  concretions 
of  the  lungs  are  sufficiently  common.  They  usually  occur  in  small 
rpunded  nodules,  of  a  grayish- white  color,  friable,  semiconcrete,  or 
very  hatd,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  animal  matter.  Cases  are  seen 
in  which  these  concretions  are  of  a  dark  color,  oval,  cylindrical,  or 
pyriform,  hard  and  gritty,  or  rough  on  the  surface,  like  a  mulberry 
calculus  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

Their  dimensions  are  very  variable.  From  the  size  of  a  mustard- 
seed  they  may  attain,  and  even  exceed,  that  of  a  peach-stone;  though, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  they  do  not  surpass  the  volume  of  a  cur- 
rant, a  pea,  or  a  small  cherry.  Their  number  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  size.  The  case  of  a  phthisical  person  is  recorded,  who,  during 
the  eighteen  months  immediately  preceding  his  dissolution,  ejected 
upwards  of  two  hundred  small  stones;  and  in  another,  between  five 
and  six  hundred  were  expectorated. 

These  concretions  are  sometimes  perfectly  white  like  chalk,  and  of 
the  consistence  of  putty,  or  fresh  mortar.    They  are  generally  invested 
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by  a  cyst,  which  is  of  a  pale  bluish,  grayish,  or  drab  color,  fibrous,  or 
fibro-cartilaginous  in  its  structure,  and  from  the  sixth  of  a  line  to  a 
line  and  a  half  in  thickness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  con- 
cretions, whatever  be  their  color  and  consistence,  are  merely  degene- 
rated pulmonary  tubercles.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  cretaceous  deposit,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  seen  at  one  point,  the 
calcareous  at  another,  and  the  tubercular  at  a  third.  The  conversion 
constantly  begins  at  the  centre  of  the  morbid  mass,  in  the  form  of 
pultaceous,  chalky,  or  putty-like  matter,  which  in  time  completely  sub- 
verts the  original  structure,  and  is  itself  ultimately  replaced  by  cal- 
careous substance,  the  last  alteration  of  which  these  formations  are 
susceptible.  Advanced  age  favors  this  degeneration;  which,  however, 
is  sometimes  observed  in  young  subjects,  and  even  in  children.  Of 
100  old  persons  examined  by  Rog^e,  not  less  than  fifty-one  had  cal- 
careous concretions. 

13.  Hypertrophy, — The  lungs  are  liable  to  hypertrophy.  It  is  a  law 
of  the  animal  economy  that  in  proportion  as  a  part  is  exercised  so 
will  be  its  size  and  strength.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
muscular  system,  and  also  in  some  of  the  other  organs,  as  the  lungs, 
testicles,  kidneys,  and  mammae.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  organ 
increases  in  bulk,  its  texture  becomes  more  firm  and  elastic,  and  the 
air-cells  are  enlarged,  at  the  same  time  that  their  walls  are  thickened 
and  strengthened.  The  augmentation  of  volume  is  sometimes  extra- 
ordinary. I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  hypertrophous  lung  per- 
manently dilate  the  chest,  force  down  the  diaphragm,  displace  the 
heart  and  mediastinum,  and  project  up  nearly  two  inches  into  the 
neck  between  the  clavicle  and  spinal  column.  In  this  way,  although 
one  lung  may  be  entirely  gone,  the  individual  may  live  for  years  in 
tolerable  comfort. 

14.  Atrophy, — Atrophy  of  the  lungs,  the  reverse  of  the  condition 
just  described,  is  generally  produced  by  accidental  circumstances.  In 
great  emaciation  of  the  body,  such,  for  example,  as  is  witnessed  in 
protracted  fevers,  or  painful  local  disorders,  the  lungs  do  not  seem  to 
participate  in  the  decay,  at  all  events,  not  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
That  these  organs  experience  some  changes  in  cases  of  wilful  absti- 
nence, when  all  the  other  viscera  are  in  a  normal  state,  has  been  al- 
ready seen  in  the  chapter  on  gangrene ;  but  what  these  changes  are. 
whether  they  consist  in  some  structural  lesion,  or  in  some  derange- 
ment simply  of  the  nutritive  function,  has  not  been  determined.  In 
old  age,  the  pulmonary  tissue  becomes  sensibly  altered ;  it  no  longer 
possesses  the  same  softness,  the  same  pliancy,  or  the  same  color,  that 
it  did  in  youth  or  adolescence;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  dry,  imperfectly 
elastic,  of  a  pale  grayish  tint,  and  comparatively  ill  supplied  with 
blood.  Its  absolute  bulk  and  weight  are  diminished,  and  the  parietes 
of  the  air-cells  are  attenuated  and  enfeebled. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  causes  of  pulmonary  atrophy.  In  most 
cases,  as  was  before  intimated,  it  is  dependent  more  immediately  upon 
causes  exerting  a  local  influence,  and  hence  it  is  usually  found  in 
association  with  efi^usions  of  water,  lymph,  pus,  or  air  into  the  thora- 
cic cavity,  or  with  tumors  pressing  upon  the  large  bronchial  tubes.    In 
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such  cases,  we  often  find  the  luDg  reduced  to  a  mere  cake,  scarcely 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  by  several  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
dark,  dense,  inelastic  structure,  almost  devoid  of  air-cells.  This  acci- 
dental atrophy,  which  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  is  usually  con- 
nected, provided  the  patient  survives  sufficiently  long,  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  opposite  lung. 

15.  Pulmonary  Phthisis. — By  far  the  most  interesting  disease  of  the 
lungs  is  phthisis,  whether  we  consider  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence, 
the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  its  almost  uniform  fatality,  or  the  obscu- 
rity which  still  envelops  its  etiology.  This  aflection  essentially  con- 
sists in  a  slow  disorganization  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  occasioned  by 
the  development  of  tubercles. 

The  opinion  now  generally  prevails  that  the  primary  seat  of  tuber- 
cular matter  is  in  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchial  tubes.  That 
this  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  observation  has  fully  convinced  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  believing  that  it  is  applicable  to  all 
cases;  for  an  instance  occasionally  occurs,  where  the  matter  is  evi- 
dently, in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  cellular  tex- 
ture. These  cases  are  certainly  rare,  yet  that  they  really  exist,  is 
indisputable.  Independently  of  their  easy  demonstrability,  in  this 
situation,  analogy  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  position  here  contended 
for.  In  the  kidneys,  for  example,  how  often  does  it  happen,  that  the 
heterologous  bodies  are  seated  exclusively  in  the  so-called  cortical 
tissue,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  mucous  structure  within  ?  They 
are  also  frequently  seen  in  the  bones,  in  the  substance  of  adventitious 
membranes,  in  the  interior  of  the  spleen,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
serous  membranes,  parts  which  are  perfectly  devoid  of  the  tissue 
under  consideration.  The  presence  of  this  tissue  is  therefore  not  at 
all  necessary  to  the  production  of  tubercles,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  concluding  that  these  deposits  should  be  invariably  formed  by  it, 
even  where  it  abounds  in  an  organ,  as  it  does  in  the  lung. 

The  varieties  of  form  in  which  this  matter  is  deposited  were  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  section.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  general  history 
of  tubercle,  I  shall  limit  myself  here  to  the  statement  of  a  few  leading 
facts,  which  will  enable  him,  it  is  hoped,  more  fully  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  this  lesion. 

Of  the  four  varieties  of  tubercular  deposits  of  the  lungs,  the  miliary 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  It  occurs  in  at  least  forty-nine  out  of 
every  fifty  cases  of  phthisis.  The  individual  granules  vary  in  volume 
between  a  mustard-seed  and  a  filbert :  they  are  generally  of  a  pale 
yellowish  color,  and  of  a  semi-concrete,  friable  consistence.  A  gray- 
ish hue  is  not  uncommon,  especially  at  first,  although  it  is  now  a 
settled  point  that  the  deposit  may  be  yellow  from  the  onset  and  re- 
main so ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gray  tubercle  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  yellow,  both  being  merely  forms  of  the  same  disease: 
occasionally  they  have  a  greenish,  vitreous  aspect,  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  amounting  to  fibro-cartilage.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
that  variety  of  these  little  bodies  to  which  Bayle  has  applied  the 
appellation  of  gray  granulations^  and  which  this  celebrated  author  con- 
sidered, though  erroneously,  to  be  distinct  from  genuine  tubercles. 
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In  the  early  stage  of  their  development,  the  granules,  whatever  may 
be  their  appearance,  are  always  soft  and  isolated ;  by  and  by,  however, 
they  augment  in  consistence,  and  run  into  each  other,  forming  thus 
large  nodules,  of  variable  color,  size,  and  shape.  Sometimes  they  con- 
tain particles  of  foreign  matter,  such  as  grains  of  sand,  especially  in 
miners,  masons,  and  grinders ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  their  central 
portions  remain  empty,  producing  an  arrangement,  when  divided,  of 
internal  depressions.  At  other  times  there  is  a  distinct  nucleus  of 
inspissated  mucus,  around  which  the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited. 

The  number  of  miliary  tubercles  is  extremely  variable.  In  some 
instances,  though  this  is  rare,  there  are  a  few,  perhaps,  indeed,  only 
a  solitary  one ;  but,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands,  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut 
All  parts  of  the  lungs  are  liable  to  them ;  but,  as  will  be  shown  by  and 
by,  the  superior  lobes  are  their  most  frequent  seat.  Occasionally,  they 
are  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  organs,  the  external  surface  being 
entirely  free  from  them.     This,  however,  is  rare. 

These  little  masses  sometimes  appear  to  be  encysted;  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  in  most  instances  altogether  deceptive,  as  it  probably  depends 
entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  tubercular  matter  is  impacted 
in  the  bronchial  tubes.  Such,  at  any  rate,  I  have  found  to  be  the  case 
in  my  own  dissections ;  for,  except  on  four  or  five  occasions,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  anything  like  a  cyst  of  new  formation. 

The  stratiform  variety  is  also  very  rare  in  the  lungs;  so  likewise  is 
the  infiltrated.  The  former  I  have  observed  only  in  a  single  instance, 
and  then  not  in  the  human  subject:  the  latter  I  have  noticed  several 
times,  but  never  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  in  connection  with 
tubercular  caverns.  The  matter,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  may  be 
diftused  through  several  contiguous  lobules,  an  entire  lobe,  or  even 
the  whole  lung;  generally  occupying  the  air-cells  and  the  minute 
bronchial  tubes,  the  parietes  of  which  are  at  the  same  time  some- 
what thickened,  and  preternaturally  brittle.  Although  usually  of  a 
yellowish  color,  it  often  varies  from  a  light  gray  to  a  dark  slate,  aris- 
ing from  the  intermixture  of  black  pulmonary  matter,  which  occa- 
sionally imparts  to  it  a  variegated  marble  tint.  Its  texture  is  homo- 
geneous, opaque,  and  of  a  firm,  semi  cartilaginous  consistence:  when 
torn,  it  exhibits  a  rough,  granular  surface,  and  seems  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  small,  irregular  bodies,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
their  arrangement,  have  been  compared,  not  inaptly,  to  the  eggs  of 
certain  insects,  placed  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  The  tuber- 
cular infiltration  is  originally  deposited  in  detached  lozenge-shaped 
patches,  which,  in  time,  coalesce,  and  so  involve  a  considerable  portion 
of  pulmonary  tissue:  it  is  most  common  around  old  caverns,  and  is 
occasionally  seen  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  preceding  varieties, 
especially  the  miliary. 

The  pulmonary  tissues  around  these  deposits  are  variously  altered. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  before  the  secretion  has  made  much 
progress,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  surrounding  parts  quite  sound. 
This  state,  however,  rarely  continues  very  long;  for,  after  the  tubercles 
have  existed  for  some  time,  they  invariably  act  as  extraneous  bodies, 
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the  raore  so  if  they  are  very  large  or  numerous,  producing  diflFerent 
morbid  changes,  such  as  congestion,  inflammation,  softening,  indura- 
tion, serous  infiltration,  and  the  formation  of  accidental  tissues. 

Of  these  pathological  conditions,  the  most  common,  perhaps,  is  con- 
gestion, owing  probably  to  the  compressed  and  obstructed  state  of  the 
pulmonary  veins.  The  blood,  being  thus  prevented  from  finding  a 
ready  outlet,  must  necessarily  accumulate  in  the  capillary  vessels 
around  the  morbid  deposits,  which,  in  consequence,  often  exhibit  quite 
a  red  appearance,  the  vessels  being  arranged  in  beautiful  arborescent 
lines,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  traceable  into  their  substance. 
As  the  result  of  this  engorged  condition,  the  pulmonary  tissues  are 
frequently  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid,  the  quantity  being  sometimes 
so  considerable  as  to  lead  to  great  embarrassment  of  breathing,  from, 
the  want  of  free  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs.  Haemoptysis  is  also 
not  uncommon.  Pure  uncomplicated  congestion  occurs  much  oftener, 
according  to  my  observation,  in  children  and  young  persons  than  in 
the  old,  or  in  such  as  are  much  exhausted  by  the  disease.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  go  on  unrestrained,  it  produces,  sooner  or  later,  an  eflFusion 
of  lymph,  with  consequent  hardening  and  shrinking  of  the  pulmonary 
textures.  Softening,  gangrene,  and  ulceration,  are  also  occasionally 
noticed,  but  much  less  frequently,  I  apprehend,  than  has  been  ima- 
gined. 

The  air-cells  and  minute  bronchial  tubes,  commonly  the  primary 
seats  of  the  morbid  deposit,  are  usually  more  seriously  affected  than 
the  rest  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  lungs.  Not  only  are  they 
obliged  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  disease,  but,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
they  must  generally  labor  under  considerable  irritation,  even  for  some 
time  before  the  matter  is  poured  out.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  pre 
sume  that  the  irritation  thus  set  up  will  wholly  subside  during  the 
progress  of  the  secretion.  As  the  matter  accumulates  in  these  reser- 
voirs, it  presses  upon  them  on  all  sides,  by  which,  whilst  their  caliber 
is  enlarged,  their  parietes  are  generally  attenuated,  and  finally  destroyed 
by  ulcerative  absorption.  Hence,  when  caverns  form,  the  bronchial 
tubes  generally  open  into  them  abruptly,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  across 
with  a  sharp  instrument.  Along  with  these  changes,  there  is  very 
commonly  a  red  and  injected  state  of  the  lining  membrane,  which 
sometimes  extends  up  into  the  trachea,  and  even  into  the  larynx. 

After  having  existed  for  some  time,  varying,  on  an  average,  from 
one  to  nine  months,  the  tubercular  matter,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
in  which  it  is  deposited,  manifests  a  disposition  to  become  soft.  The 
process  by  which  this  is  effected  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  it.  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  here  with  a  description  of  the  changes  which  are  in- 
duced by  it  in  the  pulmonary  tissues. 

Of  these  changes,  the  most  important  is  the  formation  of  excavatforw, 
cavernSj  or  fistulous  apertures.  These  were  formerly  considered,  under 
the  name  oivomicse^  to  be  essential  to  the  condition  of  phthisis.  It  is 
now  well  known,  however,  that  the  disease  may  prove  fatal  without 
them,  especially  that  variety  of  it  which  is  vulgarly  denominated 
'*  galloping  consumption,"  and  which  is  marked  by  great  febrile  dis- 
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tarbance.  In  their  size,  ihese  cavities  are  very  variable;  but,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  their  number.  When 
there  is  only  one,  it  may  be  as  large  as  a  fiat,  and  capable  of  holding 
half  a  pint  of  Buid ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  numeroas,  they 

Fig.  14B, 


rarely  excee<l  a  walnut,  and  frequently  they  are  not  larger  than  &  haztl- 
Dut,  an  almond,  or  a  pigeon's  egg.  In  their  shape,  they  are  for  the  moat 
part  irregularly  rounded,  sometimes  ovoidal,  and  occasionally  angular. 
In  respect  to  their  number,  not  less  than  in  regard  to  their  aize  and 
shape,  much  diversity  obtains.  It  is  seldom  that  there  are  more  than 
two  or  three,  yet,  in  some  instances,  the  number  is  extraordinary. 
Not  long  ago,  I  examined  the  body  of  an  old  man,  aixty-two  years  of 
age,  whose  right  lung  was  literally  one  continuous  chain  of  excara- 
tions,  the  largest  of  which  was  scarcely  as  large  as  a  billiard-ball.  Up- 
wards of  forty  were  counted.  Many  communicated  together  by  short, 
fistulous  tracks,  and  nearly  one-half  of  them  were  completely  empty. 

The  largest  excavations  are  almost  always  found  in  the  superior 
lobes,  inasmuch  as  the  softening  process  usually  proceeds  there  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  elsewhere.  It  also,  for  the  most  part,  com 
menccs  at  this  situation.  Hence  nothing  is  more  common,  in  making 
examinations,  than  to  meet  with  caverns  in  the  summits  of  the  lungs, 
with  half-softened  tubercles  further  down,  and  with  crude  tuberclea 
and  sound  pulmonary  substance  at  the  base  of  these  organs.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  cavities  occur  in  both  lungs.  In  children  they 
are  generally  much  smaller,  as  well  as  much  less  numerous,  than  in 
adults,  and  they  rarely  exist  simultaneously  in  both  organs.  They  are, 
moreover,  commonly  seated  in  the  middle  or  lower  lobes,  instead  of 
in  the  upper,  as  in  adults. 

When  recent,  the  tvalls  of  the  excavations  are  soft,  and  lined  by  a 
thin  layer  of  lymph,  which  is  easily  separated  from  the  surrounding 
parta:  in  more  protracted  instances,  the  false  membrane  is  dense, 
grayish,  sometimes  fibrocartilaginous,  and  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  a  line  thick.    Occasionally  several  lamellie  are  thus  depoaited, 
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the  one  last  furmed  being  always  more  delicate,  more  easily  torn,  and 
of  a  more  yellowish  color.  In  some  instances,  the  excavation  is  entirely 
destitute  of  a  lining  membrane,  the  parictes  iaeing  formed  by  indarated 
pulmonary  tissue,  having  a  raw,  fleshy  appearance,  not  unlike  the  sur- 
face of  a  granulating  ulcer. 

The  conUttta  of  these  cavities  vary,  according  to  their  age.  Such  aa 
are  recent  generally  contain  thick,  cream-colored,  inodorous  matter, 
like  common  pus;  whilst,  in  those  of  long  standing,  the  fluid  is  of  a 
thin,  bloody,  aanious  character,  and  often  quite  offensive.  Cretaceous 
matter  is  also  sometimes  found  in  them,  and  occasionally  a  substance 
resembling  fibro- cartilage.  It  is  only  in  recent  cases,  and  then  very 
seldom,  that  the  excavations  contain  fragments  of  pulmonary  tissue. 
The  period  required  for  emptying  themselves  varies  from  a  few  weeks 
to  several  months,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tubercular  mass,  the 
extent  of  the  local  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  system. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  the  older  caverns  perfectly  smooth 
internally;  their  surface  is  almost  always  ragged  and  uneven,  and  the 
irregularity  is  apt  to  be  still  further  increased  by  their  being  intersected 
in  different  directions  by 

small  cord-like    bodies,  *''?-  IW. 

consisting  either  of  con- 
densed cellular  sub- 
stance, or  of  imperviou.s 
vessels.  (See  Fig.  149.) 
Id  their  shape,  these 
little  bundles  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance 
to  the  fleshy  columns  of 
the  heart;  their  length 
is  variable;  in  thickness, 
they  are  from  one  to 
two  lines;  they  are 
thinner  at  the  middle 
than  at  the  extremities; 
and  they  are  usually  in- 
crusted  with  tubercular 
matter.  It  is  singular 
that  these  excavations 
seldom,  if  ever,  contain 
any  remains  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  The  pres- 
sure    that    is    exerted 

upon  these  structures  by  the  tubercular  matter,  both  internally  and 
externally,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  their  speedy  destruction  ; 
and  hence  it  is  extremely  rare  to  (ind  the  slightest  relic  of  them,  even 
where  the  cavern  is  only  partially  evacuated,  or  the  heterologous 
deposit  only  slightly  softened.  Nor  does  the  cavity  always  com- 
municate with  the  air-possages.  In  some  instances — and  these  are 
not  unfrequent — it  is  completely  closed,  so  that  its  contents,  being 
noable  to  find  their  way  out,  either  remain,  or  are  finally  absorbed. 
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More  commonly,  however,  one  or  more  bronchial  tubes  open  directly 
into  it,  and  thus  serve  to  carry  oflF  whatever  may  be  lodged  within. 
Occasionally  the  matter  escapes  into  the  pleuritic  sac,  where,  in  a  short 
time,  it  excites  fatal  inflammation.  The  late  Dr.  Morton,  of  this  city, 
describes  an  interesting  case,  where  the  cavern,  which  was  encysted, 
and  situated  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  communicated,  by  a  fistulous 
opening,  with  a  large  abscess  in  the  back. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  tubercular  caverns  are  often  inter- 
sected by  small  vascular  cords,  the  vestiges,  evidently,  of  the  arterial 
and  venous  branches  that  supplied  the  aflfected  structure.  The  changes 
which  these  vessels  undergo,  in  such  cases,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
Long  before  the  softening  begins,  their  caliber  is  obliterated,  as  if 
nature,  intent  on  preventing  hemorrhage,  took  care  to  anticipate  the 
ulcerative  process.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  vessels  are 
merely  forced  aside,  and  compressed  by  the  tubercular  matter;  but  as 
the  deposition  advances,  thev  gradually  become  impervious,  and  are 
at  length  converted  into  hara,  fibrous  cords,  like  the  umbilical  vessels 
of  the  infant  after  parturition.  Thus  aflfected,  they  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  volume,  and  no  longer  admit  the  finest  injecting  matter;  even 
air  cannot  be  made  to  pass  along  them;  in  a  word,  they  are  completely, 
effectually,  permanently  obliterated.  But  for  this  provision,  which  is 
as  wonderful  as  it  is  beneficent,  few  individuals  would  survive  the 
softening  process.  As  it  is,  with  all  the  care  that  nature  can  exert, 
fatal  hemorrhage  is  unfortunately  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  arising 
from  the  rupture  of  the  aflfected  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the  inability 
of  its  walls  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  blood 
occasionally  finds  its  way  from  the  cavern  by  a  fistulous  opening  into 
*  the  oesophagus,  or  some  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

Owing  to  the  crippled  and  embarrassed  condition  of  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  above  alluded  to,  nature  is  not  slow  in 
establishing  a  supplementary  circulation,  to  compensate  for  the  defects 
of  the  old.  The  new  vessels  appear  as  red  lines,  which  taper  ofi;'  at 
each  end,  and  are  scarcely  a  millimetre  in  diameter ;  their  parietes  are 
extremely  delicate,  and  they  are  at  first  perfectly  isolated,  but  in  time 
they  assume  a  retitbrm  arrangement,  and  communicate  not  only  with 
each  other,  but  likewise  with  the  bronchial  arteries,  or  with  those  of 
the  walls  of  the  thorax.  The  latter  connection  is  eflfected  by  means 
of  new  vessels  developed  in  the  false  membranes  of  the  pleura.  The 
amount  of  vascularization  established  in  this  manner  increases  iii 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  tubercular  deposit;  it  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  affected  lung,  and  serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  obliterated 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  How  far  these  new  vessels,  which 
may  frequently  be  rendered  remarkably  distinct  by  artificial  injection, 
contribute  to  the  vitality  of  the  heteroclite  deposit,  is  unknown.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  they  are  specially  created  for  its  nutrition, 
and  the  promotion  of  its  growth;  an  opinion  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  plausible.  This,  however,  if  it  be  one  of  the  uses  of  this 
supplementary  circulation,  is  not  the  only  one.  Another,  and  perhaps 
still  more  important  office,  is  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  which  is  distributed  to  it  by  the  aorta 
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through  the  bronchial  arteries,  and  which  is  returned  to  the  heart  by 
the  bronchial,  pulmonary,  and  azygos  veins. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  in  relation  to  these  caverns,  is, 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  cicatrization.  That  this  occurrence  la  rare, 
common  sense  alone,  unaided  by  observation,  ia  sufficient  to  convince 
us ;  but  that  it  occasionally  takes  place  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  pathological  researches.  There  are  three  modes  in  which  this  pro- 
cess may  be  effected,  each  of  which  is  deserving  of  brief  notice.  Jn 
one,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the  cavern  remains  open,  and 
its  surface  becomes  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  lymph :  this  adheres 

Pig.  150. 


more  or  less  strongly  to  the  surrounding  textures,  ia  gradually  or- 
ganized, and  finally  converted  into  a  membrane,  which  possesse^i  all 
the  properties  of  the  mucous  tissue,  excepting  that  it  is  devoid  of 
mucous  glands,  and  therefore  incapable  of  secreting  genuine  mucous 
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matter.  Secondly,  tbe  cicatrization  may  be  effected  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  excavation,  and  the  slow  but  steady  agglutination  of  its 
sides,  through  the  intervention  of  dense  cellular  substance  of  new 
formation.  Thirdly,  it  may  take  place  by  an  effusion  of  lymph,  or 
by  repeated  deposits  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  forming  a 
white  bluish  mass,  more  or  less  dense  in  its  structure,  in  which  the 
bronchial  tubes  may  be  seen  abruptly  terminating.  In  the  last  two 
varieties  of  cicatrization ,  the  contraction  of  the  accidental  tissue  gives 
rise  to  a  puckering  of  the  lung,  which  is  most  distinctly  marked  when 
the  serous  envelop  of  the  organ  is  forced  to  follow  the  retrocession 
of  the  parenchymatous  substance.  These  scars — for  thus  they  may 
be  called — are  most  common  in  the  apex  of  the  lung;  and  they  may 
be  of  various  figures,  as  oval,  circular,  linear,  arborescent  or  stellated 
Appearances  similar  to  these  may  be  produced  by  the  deposition  of 
fibrin  upon  the  pulmonary  pleura.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  chest, 
Pig- 161.  there  is  generally  an  effusion  not 

only  of  uiis  substance  but  also  of 
serosity,  either  simultaneously  or 
successively.  Should  the  serosity 
be  poured  out  first,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  compressing  the  lung 
and  of  preventing  adhesion  be- 
tween the  pulmonary  and  costal 
pleura.  As  the  effused  matter 
18  absorbed,  the  organ  gradually 
expands,  and  ultimately  regains 
its  original  form,  volume,  and 
situation.  If,  however,  while  the 
lung  is  in  this  position,  a  layer  of 
fibrin  be  deposited  upon  its  sur- 
face, it  will  be  liable  to  be  perma- 
nently compressed,  and  at  length, 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the 
new  substance,  exhibit  the  de- 
pressed, corrugated,  puckered,  or 
mammillated  appearance,  so  often 
mistaken  for  the  cicatrice  of  a 
tubercular  excavation,  and  as  an 
iniernsi  lertioB  of  ih«  •aminit  of  iim  i«ii  inng    evidence  of  the cure  ofpulmonafy 

■ho-log  tb.  .t,lUl.  puckorlDg  .1  (h.  .p™.  ud  »nl     phthisis. 
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MuorFODlraetlaD,  ud.iirroiiiidedbT'dentaflbroiu     COCXlSt  in  both  lungS,  yet  the  left 

ndii.  Hiimi]  HM.—FroBi  bdwitt.  Qf  these  organs  is  commonly  more 

extensively  involved  than  the 
right.  In  86  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Morton,  of  this  city,  both  lungs 
were  equally  affected  in  7,  the  left  most  in  51,  and  the  right  in  28. 
In  250  cases  reported  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Hughes,  the  left  lung  was 
chiefly  affected  in  116,  and  the  right  in  89,  the  more  diseased  side 
being  doubtful  in  the  remaining  46.    These  conclusions  are  fully  bus- 
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tained  by  the  results  of  my  own  dissections.  With  the  exception  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  cases,  I  have  invariably  found  the  left  organ  more 
extensively  implicated  than  the  right.  In  a  few  instances,  the  hetero- 
clite  deposit  is  confined  to  one  side.  Upon  what  the  difference  here 
referred  to  depends,  is  a  point  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

The  morbid  deposit  is  almost  constantly  more  copious  and  perfect 
at  the  summit  than  at  the  base  of  the  lungs.  So  true  is  this,  that  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  scarcely  liable  to  a  single  exception.* 
Various  explanations,  all,  however,  of  a  conjectural  character,  have 
been  offered  with  a  view  of  accounting  for  this  phenomenon.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  confined  and  compressed  state  of  the  superior 
lobes  of  the  respiratory  organs  exerts  an  injurious  influence,  in  pre- 
disposing these  parts  to  disease ;  but  the  real  and  efficient  cause,  doubt- 
less, is  a  diminished  supply  of  blood,  and  a  consequent  debility  of  the 
parts  under  notice.  Owing  to  our  erect  position,  the  circulation  here 
IS  carried  on  with  difiiculty ;  the  pulmonary  tissues  are  imperfectly 
nourished ;  the  proper  stimulus  resulting  from  the  due  admission  of 
the  sanguineous  fluid  is  withheld;  and  hence,  whenever  any  cause 
exists  that  has  a  tendency  to  produce  tubercular  disease,  it  generally 
exerts  its  baneful  effects  upon  this  particular  portion  of  the  organ,  in 
preference  to  others  that  are  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems.  This  conjecture —for  we  claim  for 
it  nothing  else — receives  support  from  the  fact,  now  well  established, 
that,  in  quadrupeds,  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  lung,  which,  in  reference 
to  the  effect  of  gravitation,  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  apex  of 
the  human  lung,  is  generally  more  extensively  tubercularized  than 
the  rest  of  the  viscus. 

Louis,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  has  ascertained,  from  a  careful 
examination  of  858  cases,  of  which  127  died  of  phthisis,  that  tubercles 
rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  any  organ  in  the  body  after  the  fifteenth  year, 
unless  they  also  exist  in  the  lungs.  These  results  have  been  verified 
by  other  observers,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  constituting  an 
important  law.  It  has  been  further  ascertained  that  tubercles  are 
more  diffused,  and  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  other  viscera, 
without  affecting  the  pulmonary  tissues,  in  infancy  than  in  adult  age. 

Sex  appears  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  production 
of  phthisis.  According  to  Louis,  women  are  more  prone  to  it  than 
men,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  nine  to  seven.  This  conclusion  of 
the  French  author  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  several  of 
his  countrymen.  Chateauneuf  states  that,  out  of  1544  deaths  from 
pulmonary  consumption,  745  were  men,  807  women.  In  the  statistical 
tables  of  Paris,  published  under  the  auspices  of  Charbol,  in  1830,  we 
find  that,  out  of  9542  cases  of  this  disease,  5582  were  females,  8960 
males.    Upon  this  subject  my  own  experience  is  too  limited  to  enable 

I  Of  the  two  hnndred  and  fifty  cases,  reported  bj  Dr.  Hnghes,  the  apper  lobe  of  one 
or  both  lungs  was  solelj  or  principally  diseased  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 
Of  the  thirteen  remaining  cases,  of  which  eleven  occurred  in  males,  and  only  two  in 
females,  there  were  nine,  or  three  and  three-fifths  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  in 
which  both  Inngs  were  nniversally  and  uniformly  affected. 
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me  to  speak  positively;  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  greater  predominaDce  of  this  disease  in  men  than  in  women, 
being  quite  certain  that  I  have  examined  the  bodies  of  five  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  mor- 
tality from  this  cause  varies  in  the  two  sexes  in  different  regions. 
This,  indeed,  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  calculations  of  Dr. 
Clark,  as  stated  in  his  treatise  on  consumption.^  Thus,  for  example, 
in  New  York,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females,  in  round  numbers, 
is  as  ten  to  eight;  in  Berlin,  as  ten  to  eleven;  and,  at  Edinburgh,  as 
ten  to  six.*  In  Sweden,  the  proportion  is  nearly  equal.  In  Prussia, 
if  Berlin  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration,  phthisis  in  childhood  appears 
to  be  much  more  common  among  females  than  among  males. 

The  period  of  life  most  liable  to  phthisis  is  between  twenty  and  forty. 
This  fact,  which  was  pointed  out  by  Hippocrates,  has  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  united  experience  of  moaern  physicians.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  children  are  most  prone  to  tubercles  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  six,  inclusive.  We  have  no  correct  data  for  estimating 
the  frequency  of  phthisis  immediately  under  and  above  this  period, 
but  the  number  of  deaths  is  considerable.  Infants  are  sometimes  born 
with  this  disease.  Of  this  occurrence,  several  well -authenticated  cases 
are  now  on  record;  that  they  are  uncommon,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and, 
thus  far,  it  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  meet  with  them.  I  have,  how- 
ever, in  several  instances  observed  tubercles  in  very  young  children ; 
and  similar  observations  have  been  made  by  some  of  my  friends.  The 
duration  of  phthisis  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  years,  the  ave- 
rage being  about  nine  months. 

Is  the  popular  notion  that  phthisis  is  contagious^  well  founded  ?  This 
question  has  often  been  answered  affirmatively,  but  never,  at  least  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  a  single  instance  upon  satisfactory  evidence.  Mor- 
gagni  was  so  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  conta- 
gious, that  he  very  rarely  examined  a  person  that  died  of  it,  for  fear, 
as  he  says,  of  contracting  the  infection.  Professor  Andral,  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  treatise  of  Laennec,  without  attempting  to  decide 
the  point  at  issue,  thinks  it  ought  not  to  be  treated  too  lightly,  alleg- 
ing that  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  give  a  positive  opinion  concerning  it.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  no 
personal  experience,  yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  notion  about 
the  contagiousness  of  phthisis  is  perfectly  idle  and  ill-founded.  If,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  nurses  and  friends  of  consumptive  patients 
contract  the  disease,  the  circumstance  is  surely  explicable  upon  other 
and  more  philosophical  grounds.  Loss  of  sleep,  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
with  the  attendant  impairment  of  the  digestive  function,  are  amongst 
the  most  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease,  and  are  alone 
sufficient,  in  many  instances,  to  kindle  it  into  action.  Strong,  though 
not  conclusive  testimony  in  favor  of  the  non-contagious  character  of 
phthisis  is  likewise  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  H^brdard  and  Le- 
pelletier,  of  France.    These  physicians  inoculated  different  animals 

*  London  edition,  p.  183. 

'  See  Dr.  Home's  Report,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  134. 
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with  pus  taken  from  scrofulous  ulcers,  without,  in  a  single  instance, 
inducing  the  disease,  or  even  any  particular  local  derangement.  The 
latter  even  tried  the  eflFects  of  the  matter  upon  himself,  but  with  no 
better  success.  Children  have  also  been  inoculated  with  impunity. 
Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  there  is  not  even  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  consumption  is  contagious.  Nevertheless,  more 
extensive  and  diversified  observation  is  necessary  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce positively  on  the  subject. 

It  rarely  happens  that  consumptive  patients  reach  the  goal  of  their 
existence,  without  other  organs  than  the  lungs  becoming  seriously 
involved  in  the  disease.  The  affections  which  thus  complicate  the 
thoracic  lesion  may  be  purely  accidental ;  that  is,  they  may  supervene 
during  the  progress  of  the  complaint  without  having  any  direct  con- 
nection with  it;  but  in  general  they  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  presence  of  the  one  being  necessary  to  that  of  the 
other. 

The  pleura  is  very  rarely  free  from  disease.  Indeed,  this  can  only 
be  the  case  so  long  as  the  tubercles  aie  few,  small,  and  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  pulmonary  tissue;  for,  as  soon  as  they  become  numer- 
ous, large,  and  affect  the  exterior  of  the  organ,  they  must  necessarily 
act  as  irritants,  and  thus  lead  to  structural  derangement  of  the  serous 
investment.  Hence  we  generally  find  extensive  adhesions,  both  inter- 
lobular, costal,  diaphragmatic,  and  even  pericardiac.  The  intervening 
substance  varies  in  its  consistence  from  that  of  recent  lymph  to  that 
of  fibro- cartilage,  according  to  the  period  of  its  existence.  Generally 
it  is  pretty  thick,  and  of  the  nature  of  cellular  tissue,  being  harder 
and  firmer  in  some  places  than  in  others.  When  there  are  large  exca- 
vations, there  are  almost  always  extensive  adhesions;  tubercles  are 
sometimes  disseminated  through  the  false  membranes;  and,  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  deposit  is  often  ac<5ompanied 
by  effusions  of  serous  fluid,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several  pints.  This  secretion,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
frequently  takes  place  only  a  day  or  two  before  death.  It  need  scarcely 
be  remarked  that,  as  the  superior  lobes  are  usually  most  affected  with 
tubercles,  so  they  generally  adhere  most  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  accidents  which  occur  during  the  pro- 
gress of  phthisis,  is  perforation  of  the  pleura.  This  usually  takes  place 
suddenly,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  almost  always 
destroys  life  within  the  first  few  days,  from  the  violent  inflammation 
that  is  excited  by  the  extravasation  of  acrid  fluids  and  the  entrance 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  air-passages  are  variously  affected  in  phthisis.  The  ramifications 
of  the  bronchiae  are,  as  before  stated,  frequently  obliterated,  very  much 
contracted,  or  otherwise  altered  in  their  form  and  dimensions.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  principal  tubes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  smaller 
ones,  is  generally  reddened,  opaque  and  thickened ;  occasionally  soft- 
ened, incrusted  with  specks  of  lymph,  or  even  ulcerated.  Appear- 
ances nearly  similar  are  often  seen  in  the  trachea;  and  here  it  is  also 
more  common  to  find  erosions.    Occasionally  there  is  extensive  de- 
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struction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  great  thickening  of  the 
muscular  fibres;  and,  in  rare  cases,  the  ulcerative  action  has  been 
known  to  produce  serious  mischief  in  the  cartilaginous  rings.  The 
larynx  and  epiglottis  are  also  frequently  studded  with  ulcers. 

That  the  heart  should  be  aflFected  in  pulmonary  consumption,  is  no 
more  than  what  might  be  expected,  from  its  close  proximity  to  the 
lungs ;  yet  that  this  does  not  so  often  happen  as  has  been  imagined, 
my  dissections  warrant  me  in  saying.  Even  in  protracted  cases,  I  have 
frequently  been  unable,  notwithstanding  the  closest  scrutiny,  to  detect 
anything  more  than  a  pallid  and  slightly  soflened  state  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  with  an  entire  absorption  of  adipose  matter.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  persons  examined  by  Louis,  the  organ  is  stated  to  have  been 
unusually  small,  being  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  normal  volume. 
The  most  common  lesion  which  I  have  noticed  was  hypertrophy  of  the 
ventricles;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  this  was  generally  more  frequent, 
as  well  as  more  perfectly  marked,  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right 
Occasionally,  also,  I  have  observed  a  diseased  state  of  the  mitral  and 
aortic  valves;  in  some  of  my  examinations  there  were  numerous  flakes 
of  lymph,  with  partial  adhesions  of  the  pericardium,  the  result  evi- 
dently of  recent  inflammation  of  its  serous  investment.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  pericardium  was  distended,  and  pushed  out  of  place  by  an 
immense  quantity  of  sero-albuminous  matter.  The  large  vessels  at- 
tached to  the  heart  are  usually  healthy. 

The  most  common  appearance  observed  in  the  periUmeum  is  sero- 
albuminous  fluid,  which  is  always  most  copious  when  there  is  coeta- 
neous  disease  of  the  spleen,  liver,  heart,  or  mesenteric  glands.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  is  extremly  rare.  The  membrane  is  sometimes 
thickened,  opaque,  discolored,  or  studded  with  tubercles  in  various 
stages  of  maturation.  A  small  quantity  of  thick,  cream-colored  matter 
is  occasionally  found,  not  unlike  what  occurs  in  phlegmonous  abscesses. 

The  spleen^  in  phthisis,  is  seldom  much  involved.  Tubercles  are 
occasionally  noticed,  but  with  no  regularity  as  to  relative  frequency. 
From  never  having  found  these  bodies  in  persons  who  died  of  other 
diseases,  Louis  is  disposed  to  consider  them  as  peculiar  to  this  affection ; 
a  conclusion  decidealy  at  variance  with  my  own  observations.  I  have 
in  four  cases,  at  least,  seen  this  state  of  the  spleen  unconnected  with 
phthisis.  An  alteration  of  volume  and  consistence  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent;  but  whether  these  pathological  conditions  are  foreign  to, 
or  dependent  upon,  the  present  affection,  is  a  point  which  remains  to 
be  settled. 

The  liver  is  variously  affected.  The  most  frequent  alteration,  per- 
haps, is  the  fatty  degeneration,  though  in  my  own  dissections  I  have 
found  cirrhosis  most  common.  The  waxy  degeneration,  which  is 
probably  only  an  advanced  stage  of  the  adipose,  and  in  which  the 
organ  acquires  a  brownish,  yellowish  color,  with  a  strong  resinous 
lustre,  a  dense  but  friable  consistence,  and  a  homogeneous  aspect,  I 
have  never  noticed,  in  a  single  instance,  as  a  complication  of  the 
present  disease.  The  hepatic  tissue  is  sometimes  extensively  softened ; 
at  other  times,  it  is  preter naturally  firm;  whilst,  in  a  third  series  of 
cases,  though  these  are  very  rare,  it  contains  tubercular  deposits, 
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serous  cysts,  hydatids,  or  other  morbid  growths.  With  these  various 
alterations,  the  volume  of  the  liver  may  be  natural,  augmented,  or 
diminished.  The  former  I  believe  to  be  the  most  common.  The  gall- 
bladder is  ordinarily  exempt  from  disease. 

The  pancreas  is  rarely  aflfected  in  phthisis.  I  have  found  tubercles 
in  it  only  in  a  single  case,  that  of  a  negro  boy  nine  years  old. 

During  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis,  aphthas  are  very  apt  to  appear 
in  the  mouth.  They  are  generally  considered  as  the  immediate  fore- 
runners of  dissolution;  sometimes,  however,  they  exist  a  considerable 
time  before  this  occurrence.  In  general,  they  are  extremely  numerous, 
covering  both  the  tongue,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  fauces. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  they  are  also  observed  in  the  nose  and 
ears,  and  even  on  the  vulva.  When -first  seen,  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  minute  chalk-colored  specks,  resting  upon  a  red  florid  base. 
By  and  by  these  white  crusts  fall  ofl^  exposing  a  great  number  of 
small  ulcers,  the  primary  seat  of  which  is  in  the  muciparous  glands. 
The  suffering  caused  by  these  aphthae  is  sometimes  intense.  The  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  are  rarely  affected  in  phthisis. 

The  stomach  often  sympathizes  with  the  disorganization  of  the  lungs. 
One  of  the  most  common  lesions  is  softening,  with  diminished  thick- 
ness of  the  mucous  coat.  These  changes  are  sometimes  produced 
after  death  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice;  but  more  frequently 
they  are  caused  by  inflammatory  irritation,  and  are  usually  most  con- 
spicuous along  the  great  cul-de-sac  of  the  organ.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  occasionally  ulcerated,  thickened,  extensively  reddened,  or 
mammillated.  Another  lesion  sometimes  met  with  is  a  dilated  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  along  with  a  blanched  and  attenuated  state  of 
its  different  tunics. 

But  of  all  the  organs  there  is  none  which  is  so  frequently  or  so  ex- 
tensively affected  in  phthisis  as  the  intestinal  tube.  The  parts  more 
particularly  liable  to  suffer  are  the  inferior  third  of  the  ileum,  the 
caecum,  and  the  ascending  portion  of  the  colon.  The  most  common 
lesions  here,  by  far,  are  ulcerations;  indeed,  it  is  rare  that  we  examine 
a  subject  in  which  they  do  not  occur  in  considerable  numbers.  In 
the  small  bowel  they  are  usually  situated  over  the  Peyerian  glands, 
which  they  sometimes  entirely  destroy,  forming  large,  ragged  ulcers, 
resting  upon  the  muscular  fibres.  In  the  large  intestine,  the  erosions 
occur  irregularly,  and  seldom  attain  a  great  size,  except  when  several 
of  them  coalesce.  The  subjoined  table,  compiled  from  different  sources, 
will  place  this  subject  in  a  more  tangible  attitude: — 


Authors. 

No.  of  Patients. 

Localitj. 

Small  iDtestlne. 

Large 

Bajle' 

200 

Paris 

67 

Louis' 

112 

u 

78 

70 

Home' 

ee 

Edinburgh 

30 

38 

Tubercles  are  likewise  common,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  always  precede  the  intestinal  ulcerations.  They  are  usually 
situated  in  the  submucous  cellular  substance,  where  they  are  some- 
times seen  in  great  numbers,  either  isolated  or  grouped  together. 

'  Recherohes  sur  la  Phthisie  Pulmonaire,  p.  59. 

*  Louis,  op.  oit.,  p.  81.  '  Report  on  Phthisis,  op  oit.,  p.  28. 
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It  is  a  common  opinion  that  phthisis  frequently  gives  rise  to  cmal 
fistuh^  establishing  thus,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  an  issue,  which,  by  divert- 
ing from  the  affected  organ,  retards,  as  is  supposed,  the  progress  of  the 
original  malady.  Respectable  as  the  authority  certainly  is  by  which 
this  notion  is  sanctioned,  it  is  at  variance  with  general  experience. 
The  circumstance,  I  am  convinced,  is,  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
accidental ;  at  any  rate,  I  can  truly  aver  that  it  has  rarely  occurred  in 
my  practice,  nor  have  I  witnessed  it  more  than  three  or  four  times  in 
my  dissections  of  phthisical  subjects.  The  disease  is  evidently  the 
result,  in  every  case  of  this  kina,  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lower 
bowel. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  the  urinary  and  genital  organs  much  affect- 
ed in  this  disease.  In  a  few  instances,  I  have  observed  tubercles  in 
the  kidneys,  ovaries,  prostate  gland,  and  seminal  vesicles.  The  uterus 
is  almost  invariably  sound.  On  two  occasions  I  have  met  with  ulcers 
in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  on  one  with  a  small  deposit  of  tubercular 
matter  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 

Phthisis  does  not  often  run  its  course  without  some  of  the  lymphatic 
ganglions  becoming  diseased.  Those  of  the  mesentery,  bronchias,  and 
pelvis,  appear  to  be  much  oftener  affected  than  those  of  any  other 
region  ;  yet  the  cervical  and  axillary  are  also  not  unfrequently  found 
in  a  disordered  state.  The  most  common  lesion  is  the  tubercular  de- 
posit, which  is  generally  conjoined  with  hypertrophy,  induration,  and 
vascular  engorgement.  In  adults,  according  to  my  observations,  this 
heterologous  formation  is  most  frequent  in  the  bronchial  ganglions ; 
in  children  and  young  persons,  in  the  mesenteric,  meso-ccecal,  and 
meso-colic. 

The  brain  and  its  envelops  are  found  in  various  diseased  states. 
Sometimes  there  is  unnatural  vascularity  of  the  cerebral  pulp,  accom- 
panied occasionally  with  softening  of  the  fornix  and  great  commissure. 
Tubercles  are  also  observed  in  different  situations,  either  solitary  in 
some  part  of  the  encephalic  mass,  or  spread  generally  over  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  which  is  not  unfrequently  opaque  and  thickened.  In 
many  cases  there  is  effusion  of  limpid  fluid,  either  in  the  ventricles,  or 
between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  at  the  base  or  top  of  the  brain. 
This  effusion  probably  takes  place,  in  most  instances,  only  a  short 
time  before  death,  inasmuch  as  the  intellectual  faculties  generally  re- 
main unimpaired  until  within  a  few  hours  of  dissolution. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  is  obvious  that  the  diseases  which 
complicate  phthisis  are  both  numerous  and  distressing.  That  they  are 
more  common  in  some  localities  than  in  others  is  highly  probable;  but 
further  researches  are  needed  before  we  can  deduce  any  satisfactory 
conclusions  in  regard  to  this  and  some  other  topics.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  our  necroacopic  examinations  should  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  scrutiny,  taking  care  not  to  overlook  a  single  organ,  however 
distantly  it  may  be  connected  by  structure  and  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  viscera  ;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  we  hope  to  add  anything 
substantial  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  phthisis. 

Much  variety  obtains  with  regard  to  the  color,  quantity,  and  con- 
sistence of  the  expectorated  matter.      In  the  early  stage  of  phthisis, 
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there  is  either  an  entire  absence  of  fluid,  or  it  is  remarkably  scanty, 
thin,  and  spumous.  At  a  later  period,  the  quantity  considerably  in- 
creases ;  but  it  still  retains  the  whitish,  semi-transparent  appearance 
of  the  bronchial  secretion.  These  characters  are  observable  until 
softening  takes  place,  and  caverns  begin  to  form,  when  the  sputa  be- 
come streaked  with  opaque  specks,  from  the  admixture  of  broken 
down  tubercular  matter,  and  are  ejected  in  distinct,  rounded  masses, 
with  irregular  and  indented  edges.  The  color  of  these  masses  is  some- 
what yellowish,  with  various  shades  of  ash,  and  even  green :  they 
sink,  in  part,  in  water,  and  they  are  generally  enveloped  by  a  thin, 
ropy,  and  more  transparent  fluid,  which  is  nothing  but  common  bron- 
chial mucus.  In  the  closing  stage  of  the  malady,  the  sputa  as- 
sume a  dirty,  cineritious  aspect ;  they  are  much  more  tenacious,  and 
they  usually  run  together.  The  quantity  of  matter  expectorated 
varies  remarkably  in  different  instances,  and  is  seldom  commensurate 
with  the  extent  of  the  pulmonary  lesion.  In  rapid  cases,  from  ten  to 
twenty  ounces  are  sometimes  discharged  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  even  before  the  disease  has  made  much  progress.  Occasionally 
the  matter  is  ejected  suddenly  in  large  quantities,  as  when  a  tubercular 
abscess  gives  way;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  patient  has 
been  known  to  be  suffocated  by  it,  from  his  inability  to  clear  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

The  sputa,  especially  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  have  gene- 
rally a  nauseous  odor,  and  are  at  times  quite  fetid.  Their  taste  is  vari- 
able ;  very  often  they  are  quite  insipid ;  at  other  times  they  are  sac- 
charine, and,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  saline.  Fragments  of  pulmonary 
parenchyma,  bronchial  tubes,  and  false  membrane,  similar  to  that  of 
croup,  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  ejected  matter ;  and  occasionally, 
though  this  is  also  extremely  rare,  the  patient  coughs  up  small  calcu- 
lous concretions.  The  sources  of  the  expectorated  fluid  are  three,  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  softened  tubercles,  and  excavations. 

Hcemoptysis  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  may  take  place  at  any 
period  of  the  disease,  but  is  most  common  during  the  early  stages. 
Age  and  sex  appear  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  upon  its  psoduc- 
tion.  Females  are  more  liable  to  it  than  males,  the  former  being  more 
commonly  attacked  after  the  age  of  forty,  whilst  the  latter  seem  to  be 
equally  subject  to  it  before  and  after  that  period.  It  is  very  rare  -in 
infants  and  children.  The  quantity  of  blood  varies  in  different  cases, 
from  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  or  more ;  in  some  instances,  it  merely 
streaks  the  sputa,  and  in  others  it  comes  away  in  large  mouthfuls.  I 
recollect  a  case  in  which  upwards  of  a  gallon  was  discharged  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  hemorrhage  in  this  instance,  as  in  almost 
every  other  where  it  is  profuse,  proceeded  from  an  opening  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  had  traversed  a  large 
excavation  in  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  When  less  copious, 
besides  the  source  just  mentioned,  the  blood  may  be  furnished,  first, 
by  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane;  secondly,  by  the  air-cells;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  parietes  of  tubercular  caverns,  the  surface  of  which,  as 
was  before  intimated,  is  occasionally  thickly  studded  with  minute  vas^ 
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cular  granulations.  The  blood  of  haemoptysis  is  commonly  florid; 
occasionally  it  is  dark  and  clotted;  and  at  times  it  is  mixed  with 
frothy,  mucous,  or  purulent  matter. 


SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  it  may  be 
limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  membrane,  or  pervade  its  whole  sur- 
face. Occasionally,  too,  though  this  is  unusual,  it  attacks  both  sacs 
simultaneously.  When  the  inflammation  affects  the  pulmonary  pleura, 
it  generally  extends  to  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  lung,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Acute  Pleuritis  and  its  Effects, — The  anatomical  characters  of  acute 
pleuritis  consist  in  a  change  of  color  of  the  affected  membrane,  with  an 
mcrease  of  its  secretion,  an  altered  state  of  the  subserous  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  a  change  in  the  form  and  volume  of  the  lung,  invested  by  the 
inflamed  texture. 

As  soon  as  the  pleura  is  irritated,  the  subjacent  capillary  vessels 
become  injected  with  red  blood,  and  spread  out  in  every  possible 
direction,  anastomosing  freely  with  each  other.  In  this  way  they  form, 
at  first,  beautiful  dendritic  lines,  and  afterwards,  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, a  close  and  intricate  meshwork,  the  intervals  of  which  are 
often  much  smaller  than  the  most  delicate  pin-head.  The  color  pro- 
duced by  this  capillary  injection  is  usually  a  bright  red ;  and,  although 
it  generally  occurs  in  small  patches,  with  sound  portions  intervening, 
yet,  in  many  instances,  it  is  diffused  over  a  considerable  extent  of  sur- 
face, occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  membrane.  In  very 
mild  cases  we  have  sometimes  the  speckled,  dotted,  or  punctiform 
redness ;  as,  in  those  of  an  opposite  character,  we  sometimes  have  the 
blotched,  ecchymotic,  or  bloodshot  appearance.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  capillary  vessels  upon  which  this  discoloration  depends, 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  subjacent  fascia;  but,  as  the  inflamma- 
tion advances  to  completion,  they  extend  into  the  substance  of  the 
pleura,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  peeling  off  this  membrane, 
and  inspecting  it  with  the  aid  of  a  good  glass,  or  simply  by  holding  it 
between  the  eye  and  the  light. 

In  most  cases  of  acute  pleuritis,  there  is  an  effusion  of  serosity  into 
the  subserous  cellular  texture,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  give  the 
aflected  membrane  an  oedematous  aspect.  This  infiltration,  which 
usually  begins  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease,  is  always  more 
abundant  under  the  pulmonary  than  under  the  costal  or  diaphragmatic 
pleura,  from  the  more  considerable  laxness  of  the  connecting  tissue. 
The  serous  membrane  itself  is  not  at  all  thickened,  though  the  con- 
trary, I  know,  has  been  asserted  by  numerous  pathologists. 

In  acute  pleuritis,  as  in  the  corresponding  disease  of  the  arachnoid. 
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pericardium,  and  peritoneum,  there  usually  occurs,  in  the  nascent  stage 
of  the  complaint,  if  not  an  entire  suppression,  at  least  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  natural  secretion ;  so  that  the  membrane,  instead  of 
being  moist  and  lubricated,  as  in  the  normal  state,  is  rendered  some- 
what dry  and  harsh.  But  this  state  continues  only  for  a  very  short 
period,  when  it  is  followed  by  an  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph. 

The  quantity  of  serum  poured  out  in  this  affection  varies  from  a 
few  drachms  to  several  quarts.  Generally  thin,  watery,  and  colorless, 
it  is  sometimes  reddish,  and  slightly  flocculent ;  or  it  resembles  un- 
clarified  whey,  and  contains  masses  of  lymph,  pus,  or  blood.  Occa- 
sionally, the  fluid  is  of  a  yellowish,  viscid  character,  not  unlike  copal 
varnish  or  thin  olive  oil.  An  exhalation  of  pure  blood  is  sometimes 
witnessed ;  but  this  is  much  more  infrequent  than  in  acute  pericarditis, 
or  in  Jtbute  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  genuine  pus  is  secreted  in  this  disease,  and 
yet  such  cases  sometimes  take  place,  and  that  with  very  great  rapidity. 
In  the  winter  of  1837,  two  cases  occurred  to  me,  one  in  a  boy  nine 
years  old,  and  the  other  in  a  child  of  ten  months,  in  both  of  which 
upwards  of  a  pint  of  thick  cream-colored  matter  was  found  in  the 
pleural  cavity  after  an  illness  of  only  about  two  weeks. 

Concurrently  with  this  effusion  of  serosity,  there  is  a  deposition  of 
lymph,  either  in  small  globules,  in  patches,  or  in  continuous  layers. 
At  first,  this  substance  is  quite  soft,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  scraped 
off  with  the  finger  nail :  but,  after  it  has  existed  for  a  few  days,  it  is 
found  to  have  a  considerable  degree  of  tenacity,  and  to  exhibit  the 
usual  manifestations  of  incipient  organization.  The  precise  period  at 
which  this  process  begins  cannot  be  satisfactorily  indicated,  as  it  must 
vary  in  different  cases;  as  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  affirmed 
to  be  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  from  the  invasion  of  the 
disease.  The  color  of  the  deposition  is  usually  a  pale  straw,  but  not 
unfrequently  it  is  a  milk-white,  light  gray,  or  reddish,  from  the  admix- 
ture of  blood. 

K  the  inflammation  be  early  arrested,  the  effused  serum  is  gradually 
absorbed,  and  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  affected  membrane,  now 
only  covered  with  lymph,  are  speedily  cemented  together.  The  adhe- 
sions thus  formed  are,  at  first,  very  slight  and  easily  broken ;  but  in 
process  of  time,  they  are  converted  into  cellular  tissue,  and  become 
proportionally  strong  and  resisting.  When  extensive,  they  often 
greatly  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  lungs,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  exert  a  very  serious  influence  upon  the  size  and  figure  of  the 
chest. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  when  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  con- 
siderable, the  adventitious  membranes  are  apt  to  be  quite  thick,  and 
to  have  their  outer  surface  pitted  like  a  honeycomb.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  lung  is  affected  in  this  disease,  mention  will  be  made 
under  the  head  of  chronic  pleuritis. 

Gangrene  is  one  of  the  rarest  results  of  acute  pleuritis.  Most  com- 
monly it  is  produced  by  external  violence,  and  occasionally  it  is  pro- 
pagated from  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  affected  parts  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  their  softened,  pulpy  condition,  by  their  dark  gray- 
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ish,  brownish,  or  blackish  color,  and  by  their  disagreeable  fetid  odor. 
In  some  instances,  the  affection  appears  to  begin  in  the  adventitious 
membranes,  from  whence  it  gradually  spreads  to  the  other  structures, 
as  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  intercostal  muficles,  and  even  the  ribs. 

Chronic  Pleuriiis  and  its  Effects, — When  acute  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  chest  continues  beyond  a  few  weeks,  it  be- 
comes chronic;  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  thus  preceded:  for,  in 
many  instances,  it  exists  as  an  original  affection,  stealing  on  in  a  slow 
and  almost  insensible  manner.  In  whatever  way,  however,  it  may  arise, 
the  anatomical  characters  do  not  differ  essentially  in  the  two  diseases, 
especially  as  far  as  the  effusions  are  concerned. 

In  chronic  pleuritis,  the  membrane  acquires  a  slight  degree  of  morbid 
thickening,  its  color  is  of  a  more  obscure  red,  and  the  subserous  cellu- 
lar tissue  is  hypertrophied  and  indurated.  This,  however,  *is  not 
always  the  case;  for,  in  some  instances  I  have  found  this  substance  so 
soft  and  brittle  that  the  pleura  could  be  peeled  off,  almost  entire,  with 
the  utmost  facility.  The  effusion,  which  is  generally  much  more 
abundant,  as  well  as  more  turbid,  than  in  the  acute  disease,  is  almost 
always  mixed  with  lymph.  Hence,  when  evacuated,  and  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest,  it  usually  separates  into  two  parts ;  one  thin  and  viscid, 
like  serum,  floating  on  the  top ;  the  other,  which  consists  of  fragments 
of  albumen  and  serum,  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Most  commonly,  perhaps, 
the  effusion  is  of  a  light  lemon  color,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  oil,  and 
destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  odor.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  of  a  dark 
greenish  hue,  sero-purulent,  and  almost  insupportably  offensive.  Cases 
also  occur  in  which  it  contains  blood,  and  now  and  then  it  is  strictly 
purulent,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  genuine  pus.  The  quantity 
of  effused  fluid  is  sometimes  almost  incredible.  In  a  subject,  fifty-two 
years  old,  I  drew  off,  not  long  ago,  fully  two  gallons  of  sero-purulent 
matter,  from  the  right  pleural  sac:  it  was  of  a  white  yellowish  color, 
and  intolerably  offensive.  Occasionally,  when  the  distension  is  very 
great,  the  fluid  has  a  tendency  to  escape,  either  through  the  bronchial 
tubes,  through  the  intercostal  spaces,  or  even  through  the  diaphragm. 
When  the  patient  survives,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  passage  along 
which  the  pus  travels  is  lined  with  an  adventitious  membrane,  like 
fistulous  tracks  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  adventitious  membranes  of  chronic  pleuritis  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  produced  by  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  excepting 
that  they  are  generally  thicker,  more  extensive,  denser,  and  more  firm. 
They  often  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  layers,  the  outer  of  which 
are  always  much  softer  than  the  internal,  or  those  which  are  formed 
first.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  from  three  to  five  such  lamellae;  and  it 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with  small  compartments,  formed 
by  sheets  of  lymph,  and  filled  with  a  thin,  glairy  fluid,  not  unlike  the 
white  of  egg.  Occasionally  these  cavities  contain  thick  pus,  and  even 
pure  blood.  When  these  false  membranes  are  fully  developed,  they 
become  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  the  natural  tissues;  as  the  dif- 
ferent effusions,  gangrene,  tubercles,  and,  lastly,  the  fibrous,  cartila- 
ginous, and  osseous  transformations.  Their  vascularity  is  sometimes 
very  considerable,  as  is  shown  by  the  red  dots  upon  their  free  surface, 
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as  well  as  by  the  hemorrhagic  clots  in  their  cavities.  Thus,  then,  it 
is  sufficiently  clear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  these  adventitious 
stTueturea  perform  the  office  of  secretion;  and,  from  the  fact  that  the 
efiiised  fluids  sometimes  entirely  disappear,  it  is  equally  manifest  that 
thej  also  possess  the  faculty  of  absorption. 

Portions  of  these  false  membranes  are  sometimes  converted  into 
cysts,  filled  with  tubercular  matter.  This  was  the  case  with  a  man, 
thirty-three  years  of  age, 

whose  body  I  examined  in  Fig- 162. 

1844.  His  death  was  oc 
caaioned  by  pulmonary 
phthisis.  On  the  convex 
part  of  the  right  lung  at 
the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  inferior  lobes  was  a 
strong,  white  bag  of  an 
elongated  oval  shape  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
by  one  inch  and  three 
qaarters  in  width  it  flue 
tnated  under  the  finger, 
and  was  occupied  by  soft 
yellowish  tubercular  mat 
ter.  Of  a  dense  fibrous 
structure,  it  was  about 
half  a.  line  thick,  and  ad- 
hered with  great  firmness 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
pleura.  The  parts  imme- 
diately around  it  had  a 
remarkably  puckered  as- 
pect,  and  were  traversed 

by  numerous  vessels,  some  ^^^^^  membnnB  of  tfaa  Isn™  torani  InlQ  ft  lu  Ulad  with 
of  which  extended  into  the        tut>«ical>r  malUji     Fram  II  pnparallttD  In  m;  coUkUod. 

abnormal  poach.   Fig.  152 

represents  the  cyst  with  a  portion  of  its  content-}  exposed  by  incision. 

Small  bony  concretions,  very  much  like  those  of  the  joints  are  some- 
times found  floating  loosely  about  m  pleuritic  effusions  IIow  these 
bodies  originate  has  long  been  a  problem  with  pathologists;  the  most 
plausible  explanation,  perhaps,  is  that  they  are  attached,  at  first,  to  the 
surface  of  the  pleura,  in  the  form  of  fibrin;  secondly,  that  they  are 
organized;  thirdly,  that  their  nutrition  being  perverted,  bony  matter 
is  deposited;  and,  fourthly,  that,  atler  this  process  has  continued  for 
some  length  of  time,  the  vessels  supplying  them  are  oblitered,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  drop  o£f.  Instead  of  being  osseous,  these 
concretions  may  be  of  a  fibrous,  fibro  cartilaginous,  or  gristly  consist- 
ence, and  of  a  white  pearly  colour,  with  a  tolerably  smooth  surface. 

Gases  sometimes  accumulate  in  the  chest,  giving  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease known  as  pneumothorax.  They  are  either  secreted  there  by, the 
serous  membrane,  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  eETused  fluids, 
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Fig.  153. 


or  iDtroduced  from  without  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  i 
aperture,  the  bursting  of  a  tubercle,  or  the  perforation  of  the  dia- 
phragm from  softening  of  the  stomach.  In  the  two  former  cases  tbej 
often  have  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  on  the  chest  being 
punctured,  escape  with  a  loud  hissing  noise.  When  very  abundant, 
these  gases  seem  to  be  incapable  of  absorption;  and  hence  their  pre- 
sence occasionally  becomes  a  source  of  much  inconvenience,  by  the 
Eressure  which  they  exert  upon  the  lungs.  Dr.  Davy,  of  Edinburgh, 
as  analyzed  the  air  collected  from  a  patient  who  died  of  pneumo- 
thorax, and  found  the  following  proportions:  carbonic  acid,  12,5; 
nitrogen,  85.5 ;  oxygen,  2,  Professor  Apjohn,  of  Dublin,  in  a  similar 
experiment,  found,  in  one  hundred  parte,  8  of  carbonic  acid,  10  of 
oxygen,  and  82  of  nitrogen, 

Ulceration  of  the  pleura,  though  occasionally  observed,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  very  rare.     I  have  witnessed  only  a  single  instance  of  it. 
The  patient  was  a  female,  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  who  died  of  hydrothorax,  com- 
plicated with  pulmonary  tubercles.  Od 
opening  the  chest,  which  contained  an 
immense  quantity  of  sero-purulent  effu- 
sion, five  ulcers,  of  an  oval  shape,  were 
seen  upon  the  left  costal  pleura,  the 
largest  of  which  was  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter;  their  surface,  form- 
ed by  the  subserous  cellular  tissue,  was 
bathed  with  bloody  matter,  and  their 
edges  were  red,  indurated,  and  slightly 
everted.    The  parts  around  were  of  a 
brownish   color,  deeply   injected,  and 
incrusted    with    lymph.      The    lung 
contained   hundreds   of  tubercles,   in 
every  stage  of  development.     In  the 
upper  lobe  was  a  large  excavation,  the 
margins    of     which    firmly    adhered 
around  the  principal  ulcer  of  the  p!eu- 
o.ri(ic»ii™^onh.  pi™«^^From  4  p«ii^     j.3_    g^ch  erosions,  seldom,  if  ever  heal. 
Anotheraffection  which  is  sometimes 
noticed,  and  which  is  also  very  rare, 
is  ossljkaivm  of  the  pleura  (Fig.  15S),    The  bony  matter,  which  usually 
appears  in  thin,  narrow  plates,  is  probably  always  preceded  by  carti- 
lage, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  substances  often  occur  together, 
the  former  being  encircled  by  the  latter.     The  costal  pleura  is  the  part 
most  frequently  affected  by  these  transformations,  though  the  pulmo- 
nary and  diaphragmatic  portions  are  not  exempt  from  them.     Their 
original  seat  is  the  subserous  cellular  tissue,  the  involvement  of  the 
serous  membrane  itself  being  always  secondary. 

The  lung,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  variously  affected  in  pleuritis, 
both  acute  and  chronic.  When  the  effusion  is  very  considerable,  the 
org^n  may  be  so  much  compressed,  that,  without  a  careful  examination, 
it  might  be  regarded  as  totally  destroyed.    I  have  repeatedly  seen  it 
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reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  size,  lying  like  a  thin  cake,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  child's  hand,  in  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  beside  the 
spinal  column.  When  thus  atrophied,  the  parenchymatous  texture  is 
hard  and  dense,  devoid  of  crepitus,  pale,  ana  almost  bloodless,  the  ves- 
sels being  flattened,  and,  in  some  instances,  partially  obliterated.  If 
the  lung  continue  in  this  state  for  any  considerable  period,  it  becomes 
hepatiz^,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  tuberculized,  and  entirely 
unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  On  the  contrary,  should  the 
fluid  which  has  occasioned  the  compression  be  speedily  absorbed,  the 
pulmonary  tissue  will  gradually  expand,  and  finally  be  as  pervious  to 
the  air  as  ever.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
where  the  organ  is  tied  firmly  down,  by  shreds  and  layers  of  lymph, 
in  the  hollow  between  the  spine  and  ribs ;  in  which  case  it  will  remain 
permanently  strangulated. 

But  the  alteration  is  not  confined  to  the  Inng.  Whenever  the  effu- 
sion is  great,  the  aflected  side  becomes  manifestly  larger ;  the  inter- 
costal spaces  being  not  only  remarkably  wide,  but  projecting  occasion- 
ally considerably  beyond  the  level  of  the  ribs.  The  diaphragm,  also, 
is  more  or  less  depressed,  and  the  heart  is  often  thrust  from  its  natural 
situation,  either  to  one  side,  or  down  into  the  epigastric  region.  The 
extent  of  the  dilatation  varies  in  different  cases,  but  does  not  in  gene- 
ral exceed  two  inches. 

Sometimes  the  reverse  of  this  phenomenon  is  observed,  the  chest, 
instead  of  being  dilated,  being  considerably  contracted.  The  diminu- 
tion results  from  the  complete  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  and 
from  the  conversion  of  the  adventitious  membranes  into  fibrous,  carti- 
laginous or  bony  matter.  A  very  rapid  contraction  of  the  chest  some- 
times takes  place  after  the  operation  for  empyema. 

Heterologous  Products, — Tubercles  are  rarely  met  with,  and  then 
chiefly  in  connection  with  adventitious  membranes  and  serous  effu- 
sions, in  the  former  of  which  they  generally  originate,  varying  in  size 
from  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are  of  a  pale  straw  color, 
opaque,  and  of  firm  consistence.  They  are  invariably  associated  with 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  and  are  ofl»n  developed  with  great  rapidity, 
especially  in  acute  pleuritis. 

Scirrhus  and  encephaloid  are  sometimes  found  in  the  pleura ;  but 
their  occurrence  is  so  very  unusual  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
them.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  serous  cysts 
which  have  occasionally  been  noticed  in  this  membrane. 
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SECTION    I. 

PERICARDIUM. 

Pericarditis  is  unquestionably  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Most  commonly  induced  by  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  it  often  exists  in  combination  with  rheumatic  and 
gouty  affections,  pneumonitis,  pleurisy,  endocarditis,  Bright's  disease, 
and  the  autumnal  remittent  fevers  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  In  the  acute  variety  of  the  disorder,  the  leading  anato- 
mical characters  which  are  to  be  observed  in  such  as  die,  are,  preter- 
natural redness  of  the  lining  membrane,  effusion  of  serum,  and  exuda- 
tion of  lymph. 

It  is  rare  to  find  the  redness  very  bright;  most  generally  it  inclines 
to  a  lilac,  purple,  or  light  brownish  tint.  Preaemting  itself  under  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  small  dots,  sometimes 
in  arborescent  lines,  sometimes  in  considerable  patches.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  surface  of  the  pericardium  has  a  mottled  appearance,  from 
the  intervening  portions  of  the  membrane  retaining  their  natural 
color.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  part  is  almost  free  from  this, 
the  vascularity,  even  when  the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  being 
extremely  slight,  or  having  so  far  disappeared,  when  the  inspection  is 
made,  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The  redness  is  seldom  uniformly 
diffused  over  the  whole  bag;  when  this  happens,  the  inner  surface  ex- 
hibits a  stained  appearance,  as  if  the  color  had  been  dyed  into  it. 

When  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  or  is  so  from  the  onset,  the  red- 
ness diminishes  in  intensity,  and  assumes  a  mahogany,  brownish, fawn, 
or  cinnamon  tint.  The  effused  lymph  often  acquires  the  same  color, 
and  the  heart  itself  is  usually  of  a  bluish-white  appearance.    Neither 
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in  this,  nor  in  the  acute  variety  of  the  diaeaae,  does  the  serous  mem- 
brane undergo  much  change.  Its  thickness  and  conaiatence  are  pre- 
cisely as  in  health;  and,  although  ils  surface  is  often  roughened,  yet 
this  is  altogether  an  adventitious  circumstance,  produced  by  the  de- 
posit of  lymph. 

Soon  after  the  disease  is  fairly  eatablished,  the  lining  membrane 
throws  out  serum,  either  of  a  clear  limpid  appearance,  or  of  a  light 
citron  color,  slightly  inclining  to  greenish.  The  fluid,  which  is  coagu- 
lable  by  heat,  alcohol  and  acids,  is  aimply  an  increase  of  the  natural 
secretion.  In  many  caaea,  it  contains  fragments  of  lymph ;  in  others, 
it  ia  mixed  with  pus  and  even  with  pure  blood;  or  all  these  substances 
may  be  found  at  the  same  time.  An  effusion  of  blood  ia  always  in- 
dicative of  high  inflammatory  irritation:  it  may  be  a  simple  exhala- 
tion from  the  lining  membrane,  or  it  may  proceed  from  a  rupture  of 
some  of  its  vessels.  The  quantity  of  serum  thrown  out  during  the 
first  few  days,  is  generally  considerable,  amounting  often  to  from  ten 
to  twenty  ounces.  After  this,  as  the  violence  of  the  disease  abates,  it 
gradually  disappears,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  scarcely  any  ia 
left.  In  chronic  pericarditis,  the  serum  has  often  a  lactescent,  puri- 
form  character.  When  the  fluid  remains  unabsorhed,  it  gives  rise  to 
what  is  called  hydro-pericarditis,  and  may  amount  to  many  ounces. 

The  quantity  of  pus  is  also  sometimes  very  great.  While  in  gene- 
ral it  does  not  exceed  a  few  ounces,  it  occasionally  amounts  to  a  pint, 
a  quart,  or  even  a  gallon.  It  is  commonly  intermixed  with  serum  and 
lymph,  as  in  suppuration  of  other  serous  aaca.  The  heart  often 
retains  ita  normal  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  pus. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  eftusiou  of  serum  is  an  exudation  of 
lymph,  which,  at  first  of  a  pale  straw  color,  and  of  a  soft,  viscid  con- 
sistence, soon  acquires  a  light  grayish,  opaline  tint,  and  a  firm  tena- 
cious character.  Though  occasionally  deposited  in  small,  detached 
patches,  it  commonly  forftis  a  continm 
the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  pericar- 
dium, both  on  the  heart  and  on  the 
originof  the  great  vessels.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  false  membrane  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a  line,  from  wWch  it  may  vary, 
in  some  instances,  to  nearly  half  an 
inch,  being  generally  much  more  con- 
siderable than  the  false  membrane  of 
plearitis.  The  adherent  surface  is 
Bmootb,  and  accurately  adapted  to  the 
parts  upon  which  it  reposes;  the 
other  is  rough,  flocculent,  and  often 
marked  with  small  depressions,  which 
give  it  a  singularly  reticulated  aspect, 
not  unlike  a  piece  of  lace-work,  a 
sponge,  or  a  honey-comb  (Fig,  154). 
This  appearance,  which  is  seen  only 
in  recent  cases,  results  from  the  in- 
cessant movements  of  the  heart,  and  , 
2tf 
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may  be  pretty  closely  imitated  by  pulling  apart  two  plates  united  by 
a  thick  layer  of  butter. 

After  this  membrane  has  been  for  some  time  formed,  it  becomes 
vascularized,  vessels  shooting  into  it  from  the  surrounding  parts  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  adventitious  structures  in  other  situations. 
In  this  way  it  may  become  the  seat  of  subsequent  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation, or  of  tubercles  and  various  transformations.  Whilst  the  pro- 
cess of  organization  is  going  on,  the  exudation  is  gradually  deprived 
of  its  more  fluid  ingredients,  until  at  length  it  is  completely  converted 
into  dense,  grayish  cellular  tissue,  cementing  the  contiguous  surfaces 
closely  and  inseparably  together.  When  the  lymph  is  very  thick,  it 
sometimes  assumes  a  laminated  arrangement;  in  other  cases,  it  is 
drawn  out  into  transverse  wrinkles,  or  into  long,  slender  filaments. 

In  chronic  pericarditis,  the  false  membrane  may  contain  plates  of 
cartilage,  and  even  small  specks  of  bone.  Occasionally  we  meet  with 
compartments,  filled  with  pus,  serum,  or  puriform  fluid;  and  cases 
also  occur,  and  that  not  unfrequently,  in  which  the  lymph  is  studded 
with  tubercles.  In  a  preparation  which  I  took  from  the  body  of  a 
colored  man,  ninety  years  old,  the  adventitious  membrane,  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  contained  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  bodies, 
some  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  common  cherry-stone.  They  were 
of  a  light  straw  color,  quite  hard,  dense,  and  firmly  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  abnormal  tissue. 

It  is  surprising  how  large  a  quantity  of  fluid  may  occasionally  exist 
in  the  pericardium,  and  yet  the  patient  scarcely  manifests  any  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness.  In  a  case  detailed  by  Dr.  Wright,  of  Baltimore, 
although  the  pus  amounted  to  a  gallon,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  impeded  cardiac  action;  the  pulse  was  free,  moderately 
full,  and  regular ;  there  was  no  embarrassment  of  breathing,  no  distress 
of  countenance,  no  syncope,  no  prsecordial  pain,  no  oedema  of  the  ex- 
tremities. The  patient,  a  negro,  aged  thirty,  could  lie  equally  well 
on  both  sides,  and  the  day  before  he  died  he  walked  about  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  with  a[)parent  ease.  The  formation  and  accumulation 
of  this  immense  quantity  of  purulent  fluid  were  obviously  the  work 
of  time,  and  had  commenced  long  before  the  man's  death. 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  in  this  disease,  often  remains 
wholly  free  from  inflammation ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  found  to  be 
considerably  changed  in  its  color  and  consistence,  circumstances  which 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had  participated  in  the  derangement 
of  its  investing  membrane.  The  organ  is,  at  times,  partially  atrophied, 
probably  from  the  pressure  which  it  suffers  from  the  effused  fluid. 
When  it  has  been  long  united  with  the  pericardium  by  lymph,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  with 
ossification  of  some  of  the  valves,  and  softening  of  the  muscular  tissue. 
These  disorders  are  brought  about,  no  doubt,  by  the  great  exertions 
which  the  heart  is  obliged  to  make,  in  consequence  of  its  restrained 
and  shackled  condition.  Unable  to  act  with  its  accustomed  freedom, 
its  fleshy  fibres  are  in  a  state  of  constant  congestion,  and  its  chambers 
in  a  state  of  constant  distension ;  whence  results,  on  the  one  hand 
hypertrophy,  and  on  the  other  dilatation  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles. 

Pericarditis  has  been  observed  at  all  periods  of  life,  even  in  infancy, 
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though  it  is  undoubtedly  most  common  after  the  age  of  forty.  Billard, 
in  seven  hundred  autopsic  examinations,  made  at  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital of  Paris,  observed  seven  well- marked  cases  of  this  disease,  two  of 
which  proved  fatal  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  birth.  In  one 
of  the  latter,  the  adhesions  between  the  pericardium  and  the  heart 
were  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  malady  had  existed  for 
some  time  prior  to  birth.  In  the  other  six  cases,  the  adhesions  were 
much  weaker,  and  there  was  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  sero- 
albuminous  effusion. 

Dr.  Chambers,  in  the  summary  of  the  cases  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
London,  gives,  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease  in  135  fatal  cases, 
the  following  table : — 

Rheamatic  fever  in 18  cases. 

Diseased  kidnejs 36  " 

Diseased  heart  and  dropsy 18  " 

Pyaemia 18  ** 

Pneumonia 10  *' 

Vomicfe 8  " 

Pleurisy 5  " 

other  causes 22  " 

135 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  lung  is  another  frequent  accompaniment 
of  pericardial  inflammation.  It  coexisted  in  12  out  of  57  cases  noted 
by  Bamberger,"  and  was,  next  to  rheumatism,  the  most  frequent  cause. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  violent  pericarditis,  there  is 
sometimes  an  effusion  of  pure  bhod.  In  most  instances  it  is  coagu- 
lated ;  though  the  reverse  is  the  case  occasionally,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  exceedingly  dark,  and  almost  destitute  of  fibrin.  On  examining 
the  pericardium  it  is  generally  impossible,  after  the  most  diligent 
search,  to  discover  any  ruptured  vessels,  from  which  the  blood  might 
have  flowed.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  it  is  the 
result  simply  of  a  process  of  exhalation,  dependent  upon  an  altered 
condition  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lining  membrane.  When  the  effu- 
sion occurs  in  cachectic  persons,  as  it  often  appears  to  do  in  Russia  and 
some  other  countries,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  blood  itself  is  con- 
siderably modified  in  its  properties,  being  preternaturally  thin,  black, 
and  without  any  disposition  to  coagulate. 

Cases  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of 
air  is  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium.  Commonly  con- 
joined with  sero-purulent  effusion,  its  presence  may  sometimes  be 
detected  by  an  unusually  clear  resonance  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum,  or  by  a  sound  of  fluctuation  produced  by  the  beats  of  the 
heart,  and  by  strong  inspirations.     Its  chemical  nature  is  not  known. 

Serous  cysts  have  been  found  in  the  pericardiac  capsule.  Dr.  Monro 
refers  to  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  morbid  growth  is  nearly 
six  inches  long :  the  heart  was  of  enormous  size,  and  the  patient  had* 
labored  for  several  years  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  hypertrophy. 

The  pericardium  is  sometimes  partially  transformed  into  bone ;  and 

'  Virchow*8  Archly.,  vol.  ix,,  April,  1,856. 
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in  one  instance  at  least  the  ossification  is  said  to  have  been  complete. 
The  new  matter  is  probably  deposited  originally  in  the  serous  lamella, 
from  whence  it  gradually  extends  to  the  fibrous  membrane. 

White,  opaque  patches^  exhibiting  considerable  variety  in  respect  to 
their  form,  size,  situation,  color,  and  consistence,  are  often  found  upon 
the  surface  of  the  heart.  They  are  evidently  the  effect  of  disease,  and 
are  met  with  at  all  periods  of  life;  but  much  more  frequently,  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  in  adults  and  old  persons  than  in  children  and 
infents.     The  latter,  however,  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  them. 

In  their  form  these  patches  vary  in  different  cases.  In  many,  if  not 
in  most,  they  are  irregularly  ovoidal,  in  some  they  are  circular,  in 
some  lozenge  shaped,  and  in  some  they  are  triangular,  or  almost  square. 
In  their  dimensions  I  have  rarely  found  them  to  exceed  the  diameter 
of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  and  very  often  they  are  not  larger  than  a 
split  pea.  Their  most  common  situation  is  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
right  ventricle,  about  its  middle,  but  a  little  nearer  to  the  apex  than 
the  base  of  the  organ :  they  are  also  frequently  seen  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  right  auricle,  and  occasionally,  though  much  more  sel- 
dom, on  the  front  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  They  are  more  or  less 
opaque,  and  of  a  bluish- white,  pale-straw,  milky  white,  or  light  grayish 
color.  Their  thickness  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a  healthy  finger-nail; 
ihey  have  a  smooth,  even  surface,  with  defined  but  not  abrupt  edges; 
and  they  vary  in  consistence,  from  that  of  a  simple  adventitious  mem- 
brane to  that  of  fibro-cartilage,  cartilage,  and  even  bone.  They  are 
found  to  consist,  when  microscopically  examined,  of  fibrous  tissue 
with  varying  quantities  of  obscure  granulous  and  oily  innltration, 
together  with  numerous  elongated  nuclear  corpuscles. 

The  cause  of  this  appearance  is  circumscribed  pericarditis,  attended 
with  an  exudation  of  plastic  lymph,  which  is  ultimately,  by  the  con- 
stant attrition  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  con- 
verted into  a  species  of  adventitious  membrane,  similar  to  that  which 
is  so  frequently  observed  in  arachnitis,  pleuritis,  and  peritonitis.  In 
regard  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  deposit,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  serous  investment;  a  view  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  we  are  often  able  to  dissect  it  off, 
so  as  to  leave  the  subjacent  structure  entire.  A  specimen,  strikingly 
corroborative  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  recently  came  under  my 
observation  in  a  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  dead  of  softening  of 
the  spleen.  A  patch,  nearly  an  inch  square,  of  a  milky  slate  color, 
about  a  third  of  a  line  thick,  and  of  a  dense  fibrous  consistence,  existed 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  near  its  centre;  it  was 
easily  raised  with  the  scalpel,  had  a  perfectly  smooth  and  polished 
surface,  and  seemed  to  be  insensibly  blended  with  the  serous  invest- 
ment of  the  heart,  its  margins,  where  it  united  with  the  latter,  being 
quite  thin  and  bevelled  off.  A  similar  spot,  only  much  smaller,  ana 
more  delicate,  was  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, to  which  it  was  so  firmly  attached  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
dissect  it  off.  A  great  number  of  white,  rounded,  oblong,  and  angular 
bodies,  not  larger  than  a  split-pea,  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  right 
auricle,  and  were  evidently  of  the  same  nature  as  those  already  de- 
scribed.   The  portion  of  the  pericardium  corresponding  with  the  right 
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half  of  the  heart  was  covered  with  similar  granulations;  and  pro- 
jecting from  it,  at  two  points,  were  processes  of  organized  plastic 
matter,  the  two  largest  of  which  were  fully  an  inch  in  length.  All 
these  phenomena  clearly  show  that  this  man  must,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  have  had  pericarditis ;  and  the  only  reason  why  the  eflFused 
lymph  did  not  everywhere  exhibit  the  same  appearance,  was  because  it 
was  not  everywhere  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  attrition.  Thus, 
on  the  surface  of  the  ventricle,  both  in  front  and  behind,  the  patches 
were  remarkably  smooth,  and  attached  with  great  firmness;  while  on 
the  auricle  and  upper  part  of  the  pericardium,  where  the  friction  was 
much  less,  they  had  a  rough,  mammillated  appearance. 

Finally,  the  pericardium  is  sometimes  entirely  absent  Such  an 
anomaly  is  no  doubt  rare,  and  has  been  supposed  to  exist  when  it 
actually  did  not,  from  the  deceptive  appearance  produced  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  this  capsule  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart. 
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HEART. 

The  situation  of  the  heart  is  influenced  by  diseased  states  of  the 
lungs,  aneurismal  enlargements  of  the  aorta,  and  by  collections  of 
water  or  purulent  matter  within  the  pleura  or  abdomen.  In  ascites, 
the  organ  is  sometimes  remarkably  tilted  up;  while  in  hydrothorax  it 
is  frequently  thrown  entirely  out  of  its  natural  position,  so  that  the 
impulsion  of  its  apex  can  be  felt  on  the  right  side  instead  of  on  the  left. 

In  the  new-born 'infant,  the  position  of  the  heart  is  nearly  vertical, 
and  more  along  the  median  line,  as  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals. 
Its  color  is  also  of  a  brighter  red,  its  muscular  fibres  are  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  proportionally  stouter,  as  well 
as  more  nearly  alike  in  regard  to  their  thickness. 

The  weight  and  volume  of  the  heart  vary  much  in  difierent  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  at  the  difierent  periods  of  life.  Numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  fix  upon  some  standard  of  comparison,  by  which 
we  might  judge,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  of  its  dimensions,  but 
with  so  little  success  that  the  results  that  have  been  furnished  can  be 
regarded  only  as  aflfording  approximative  evidence.  Thus,  Lobstein 
estimates  its  weight  at  nine  or  ten  ounces;  Cruveilhier  at  six  or  seven; 
and  Bouillaud  at  eight  or  nine.  Dr.  Clendenning  examined  nearly 
four  hundred  hearts  in  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages  after 
puberty.  The  result  was  about  nine  ounces  avoirdupois  for  the  male, 
and  seven  ounces  and  a  half  for  the  female;  or,  as  it  respects  the  en- 
tire body,  at  the  rate  of  about  1  to  160  for  the  former,  and  1  to  150 
for  the  latter.  Dr.  John  Reid,  in  eighty-nine  cases,  found  the  average 
weight  of  the  male  heart  to  be  eleven  ounces  and  one  drachm,  and  of 
the  female  heart,  in  fifty-three  cases,  nine  ounces  and  half  a  drachm. 
In  ten  examinations  by  myself,  the  medium  weight  was  eight  ounces 
and  a  half;  the  minimum  seven,  and  the  maximum  ten  and  a  half. 
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Laennec  merely  observes  that  the  heart  ought  to  be  about  the  size  of 
the  fist  of  the  subject;  a  means  of  comparison,  which,  although  some- 
what vague,  will  usually  be  found,  according  to  my  experience,  to  be 
very  near  the  truth. 

I  have  found  the  average  length  of  the  ventricles,  including  the 
apex  of  the  organ,  to  be  four  inches ;  of  the  auricles,  one  inch  and 
three-quarters.  The  mean  circumference,  measured  around  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  groove,  is  nine  inches  and  a  half;  the  breadth  four  inches. 
The  thickness  of  the  ventricles  varies  in  dififerent  parts  of  their  ex- 
tent. Thus,  the  thickness  of  the  right  is  scarcely  two  lines  at  the 
middle,  whilst  it  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  at  the  base,  and  about  one 
and  a  quarter  at  the  apex.  So  also  of  the  left  ventricle ;  whilst  it  is 
seven  lines  in  thickness  at  the  centre,  it  is  only  six  at  the  base,  and 
four  and  a  half  at  the  apex.  Of  the  right  auricle,  the  mean  thickness 
is  one  line ;  of  the  left,  one  line  and  a  half.  The  thickness  of  the 
inter- ventricular  septum  also  varies  in  different  parts  of  its  extent, 
being  at  its  maximum  at  the  middle,  where  it  is  six  lines  and  a  half, 
and  at  its  minimum  at  the  apex,  where  it  is  nearly  the  sixth  of  an  inch 
less.  The  mean  thickness  of  the  inter-auricular  partition  is  one  line 
and  a  half.*  These  measurements  are  founded  upon  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  twelve  hearts  taken  from  male  and  female  subjects,  between 
twenty-five  and  forty,  and  which  were,  in  every  respect,  so  far  as  I 
could  determine,  perfectly  sound. 

The  mean  circumference  of  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  measured  in  the 
same  subjects,  was  two  inches  and  three-quarters ;  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  three  inches  and  a  sixth.  Of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  ori- 
fice, the  average  circumference  was  four  inches;  of  the  right,  four 
inches  and  a  half. 

The  lesions  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  may  be  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  gangfene,  and  ulceration; 
scirrhus,  encephaloid,  melanosis,  and  tubercle;  softening;  induration; 
cartilaginous,  osseous,  and  fatty  transformations ;  hypertrophy,  atrophy, 
dilatation,  and  rupture. 

1.  Inflammation. — Acute  carditis  is  an  extremely  rare  disease,  espe- 
cially that  variety  of  it  which  invades  the  whole  organ.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  it  is  conjoined  with  inflammation  of  the  investing 
capsule ;  in  others,  however,  it  exists  as  an  independent  affection.  Of 
general  carditis,  very  few  well  authenticated  cases  are  upon  record. 
The  disease  seldom  assumes  that  acute  type  which  generates  pus;  in 
which  respect  it  offers  a  striking  analogy  with  inflammation  of  the 

*  Professor  Lobstein,  of  Strasburg,  attributes  the  following  mean  dimensions  to  the 
healthy  adult  lieart :  length,  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  five  inches  and  a  half ;  breadth, 
at  the  base,  three  inches ;  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle,  at  the  upper 
part,  two  lines  and  a  quarter,  at  the  lower,  half  a  line  ;  of  the  left  seven  lines  superior- 
ly, and  four  inferiorly  ;  thickness  of  the  right  auricle,  one  line,  and  of  the  left,  half  a 
line. — Traits  (VAnatomie  Pathologique,  t.  ii. 

M.  Bouillaud  found  the  mean  circumference  of  the  organ,  measured  around  the 
base  of  the  ventricles,  to  be  eight  inches  and  three-quarters  ;  the  mean  length,  from 
the  root  of  the  aorta  to  the  apex,  nearly  three  inches  and  two-thirds  ;  and  the  same, 
as  the  mean  breadth,  measured  at  the  base.  The  average  thickness  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, stated  in  round  terms,  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  two  lines  and  a  half, 
and  that  of  the  left,  seven  lines ;  of  the  right  auricle,  one  line,  and  that  of  the  letU 
one  line  and  a  half. — IVaiU  CUnique  des  Maladits  du  Cctur^  t.  1.  p.  52. 
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voluntary  muscles.  Of  this  mode  of  termination,  however,  several 
examples  have  been  related  by  pathologists.  * 

The  disease  is  much  more  frequently  partial,  or  limited  to  particular 
parts  of  the  organ.  Here,  as  in  the  other  variety,  the  inflamed  struc- 
ture is  always  unnaturally  red,  and  crowded  with  small  crimson  points, 
of  an  arborescent,  stellated,  or  punctated  configuration.  Occasion- 
ally, as  when  the  irritation  is  very  severe,  we  meet  with  spots  of  ex- 
travasated  blood,  of  a  bright  red,  violet,  or  purple  tint,  which  impart 
to  the  surface  of  the  organ  a  singularly  speckled  aspect.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attended 
with  tumefaction.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived when  wcreflect  upon  the  intimate  and  almost  inseparable  con- 
nection of  the  fleshy  fibres ;  for,  of  all  the  muscles  in  the  body,  the 
heart  is  the  one  which  has  the  least  amount  of  cellular  matter.  Hence, 
serous  infiltration,  which  is  so  common  in  some  other  structures, 
can  have  no  place  in  this.  When  the  inflammation  is  seated  super- 
ficially, the  affected  part  is  often  covered  with  globules,  shreds,  or 
patches  of  lymph,  poured  out  by  the  visceral  portion  of  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  pericardium,  from  a  propagation  of  the  disease.  Its 
consistence  is  often  much  diminished ;  and  the  muscular  fibres  may 
be  bathed  in  imperfectly  elaborated  pus. 

When  the  disease  passes  into  suppuration^  the  pus  is  either  diffused 
through  the  muscular  substance,  or  collected  into  little  abscesses.  In 
the  former  case,  the  matter,  on  a  section  being  made  of  the  affected 
part,  oozes  out  at  various  points  from  among  the  fleshy  fibres,  which 
are  of  a  deep  brownish  or  dark  color,  and  so  soft  as  to  yield  under  the 
slightest  pressure.  Abscesses  of  the  heart  are  always  small,  and  their 
contents  are  generally  rather  of  a  fibrinous  than  of  a  distinctly  puru- 
lent character.  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  matter  has  been  found  to 
be  encysted. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  to  become 
gangrenous?  Many  writers  suppose  that  it  is  not,  alleging,  as  a  reason, 
that,  as  this  organ  is  so  essential  to  life,  this  termination  of  inflamma- 
tion is  always  anticipated  by  death.  Others,  however,  not  only  admit 
the  possibility  of  it,  but  cite  cases  in  confirmation  of  their  opinion. 
My  own  belief  is  that  such  an  occurrence  is  impossible,  death  ensuing 
long  before  such  an  event  could  take  place;  and  that  the  instances 
which  have  been  published  of  this  so-called  termination,  have  been 
merely  examples  of  softening,  rapidly  followed  by  putrefaction. 

Circumscribed  carditis  is  sometimes  attended  with  ulceration.  The 
lesion  is  more  frequently  found  on  the  internal  than  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  organ,  and  commonly  supervenes  upon  inflammation 
seated  originally  in  the  lining  or  investing  membrane.  The  external 
ulcer  sometimes  extends  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  heart,  leaving 
merely  a  thin  stratum  of  muscular  fibres.  The  cardiac  texture  around 
is  generally  very  hard,  pale,  and  so  friable  as  to  break  down  under 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  matter  with  which  these 
ulcers  are  bathed,  is  of  a  bland,  homogeneous  nature,  like  laudable  pus 
in  other  situations,  but  now  and  then  it  is  mixed  with  bloody  serosity. 
Ulceration  is  a  frequent  cause  of  rupture  of  the  heart. 

2.  Softening. — The  heart,  like  other  organs,  is  liable  to  softening, 
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whicl^  may  be  either  partial  or  general,  though  the  latter  roust  be  coo- 
sidered  as  extremely  rare.  It  may  coexist  with  various  other  lesions, 
such  as  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  organ,  or  dilatation  of  its  cavities, 
or  it  may  take  place  as  an  independent  affection.  Occasionally,  the 
softening  is  limited  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  the  inner  surface, 
or  to  the  fleshy  columns;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  found  in  small 
isolated  points,  running  insensibly  into  the  healthy  texture.  No 
unnatural  odor  attends  this  lesion,  in  which  respect  it  differs  remark- 
ably and  characteristically  from  gangrene. 

The  cardiac  substance,  in  a  state  of  softening,  is  extremely  flaccid, 
tears  with  great  facility,  and  is  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  finger  can 
be  pushed  through  it  in  every  direction,  and  when  the  ventrides  are 
opened,  they  often  collapse  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  lose  entirely 
their  natural  figure.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  uniform 
occurrence;  for,  in  many  instances,  the  softened  organ  accurately  re- 
tains its  natural  form.  The  color  of  the  cardiac  tissue  in  this  affection 
is  variable.  Most  commonly,  perhaps,  as  was  before  stated,  it  is  of  a 
deep  red;  but  occasionally,  it  is  claret,  maroon,  red- brown,  violet,  or 
purple.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  of  a  faint  grayish  hue,  cineritious, 
pale  yellow,  or  almost  white,  as  if  the  organ  had  been  macerated  for 
some  days  in  water. 

The  disease  is  either  of  an  acute  or  chronic  nature,  and  is  often 
associated  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  chronic  pleurisy,  typhoid  fever, 
and  other  exhausting  diseases.  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  it  in  old 
apoplectic  subjects:  its  cause  is  not  known. 

8.  Induration. — Induration  of  the  heart  is  probably  induced  by  in- 
flammation; most  generally,  however,  of  a  chronic  character.  It  rarely 
involves  more  than  a  part  of  the  organ,  commonly  one  of  the  ventri- 
cles, which  is  at  the  same  time  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy.  Sometimes 
it  is  confined  to  its  outer  or  inner  surface,  to  the  fleshy  columns,  or  to 
the  inter- ventricular  septum ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  co-exists  with 
softening.  Universal  induration  is  perhaps  never  met  with  ;  such  an 
occurrence,  in  fact,  would  hardly  be  compatible  with  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  heart. 

The  degree  of  induration  is  subject  to  considerable  variety,  run- 
ning through  numerous  stages,  from  the  fibrous  to  the  cartilaginous, 
and  even  the  osseous.  In  some  instances  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
incrustations,  seeming  as  if  it  had  commenced,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  serous  covering  of  the  organ.  The  muscular  substance  is  not 
always  heightened  in  color;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  even  unnaturally 
pale.  When  incised,  it  is  found  to  be  so  firm  as  to  grate  under  the 
knife.  The  organ,  if  placed  on  a  table,  generally  retains  its  rounded 
form,  and,  if  struck  with  the  scalpel,  sometimes  sounds  like  a  dice-box. 

4.  Transformations, — The  cartilaginous  and  osseous  transformations 
of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  are  extremely  rare.  Corvisart 
saw  the  apex  of  the  organ,  in  its  entire  thickness,  and  the  fleshy 
columns  of  the  left  ventricle,  converted  into  cartilage.  Haller,  Alber- 
tini,  Bertin,  and  others,  have  observed  partial  ossifications;  and  Mr. 
Allan  Burns  found  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  of  an  old  woman 
of  sixty  so  completely  changed  that  they  resembled  the  bones  of 
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the  cranium.  This  case,  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  on  record, 
was  attended  with  violent  dyspnoea,  great  praecordial  anxiety,  and 
lividity  of  the  countenance.  The  patient  was  unable  to  lie  in  any 
other  than  a  serai-erect  position ;  and,  for  a  few  days  before  her  death, 
the  pulse,  although  previously  regular,  became  extremely  feeble  and 
intermittent.  On  dissection,  the  pericardium  was  found  of  an  opaque, 
dusky  color,  excessively  loaded  with  fat,  closely  adherent  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  and  studded  with  ragged,  projecting  spicules 
of  bone,  which  gave  it  a  very  rough  and  irregular  aspect.  Both 
ventricles  were  completely  ossified,  excepting  about  a  cubic  inch  at 
the  apex,  the  new  tissue  forming  a  broad,  solid  belt,  as  firm  as  the 
cranium.  The  auricles  were  sound,  only  a  little  thicker  than  usual, 
and  so  also  were  the  great  vessels. 

5.  Heterologous  Formations. — Scirrhus  and  encephaloid  have  been 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  but  their  occurrence  is  extremely 
rare.  They  generally  exist  in  the  form  of  small  spherical  tumors,  vary- 
ing between  the  size  of  a  pea  and  an  egg,  which  stud  the  outer  surface 
of  the  organ  or  project  into  its  cavities.  Cases  occur  in  which  they  are 
seen  in  layers  several  lines  in  thickness,  or  where  they  are  infiltrated 
into  the  muscular  texture,  converting  it  into  a  whitish  or  yellowish 
substance. 

Melanosis  of  the  heart  has  been  noticed  in  a  few  instances,  in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  melanosis  in  other  parts.  In  the  case  detailed  in 
the  chapter  on  the  general  history  of  this  disease,  the  deposit  existed 
in  all  the  principal  viscera,  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  In  the  heart  the  black  matter  occurred, 
both  externally  and  internally,  in  the  form  of  small  rounded  spots, 
from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  small  hazel-nut.  They  were 
most  numerous  in  the  right  auricle. 

Tubercles  are  among  the  rarest  deposits  to  which  the  heart  is  subject. 
I  have  seen  them  only  in  one  instance  in  a  great  many  dissections. 
The  patient  was  a  man  forty-four  years  old,  who  died  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  attended  with  the  formation  of  large  cavities.  On  laying 
open  the  heart,  the  left  ventricle  was  found  to  contain  five  distinct 
tubercles,  embedded  in  its  muscular  substance,  of  a  pale  yellowish 
tint,  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  of  an  irregularly  rounded  form,  their  size 
varying  from  that  of  a  small  currant  to  that  of  a  pea.  The  organ  was 
of  a  pale  reddish  color,  and  softened  throughout.  No  symptoms  had 
existed  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  of  cardiac  disease. 

Tubercles  of  the  heart  usually  coexist  with  similar  deposits  in 
other  organs,  as  the  lungs,  lymphatic  ganglions,  spleen,  and  peritoneum. 
They  have  been  found  in  different  portions  of  the  organ,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life.  Professor  Gilman,  of  New  York,  has  detailed 
the  particulars  of  a  case  in  a  child  twenty-two  months  old. 

6.  Cysts  and  Hydatids, — Serous  Cysts  have  been  found  in  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  heart,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary walnut.  They  are  usually  of  a  globular  shape,  smooth  on  the 
surface,  very  simple  in  their  structure,  and  filled  with  a  clear  limpid 
fluid. 

Hydatids  of  the  heart  are  still  more  rare  than  serous  cysts,  with 
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which  they  have  sometimes  been  confounded.     Ta  aumber  thej  vary 
from   one   to   a  great   many,  and  in 
Pig.  155.  volume  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of 

an  orange,  the  average  size  being  that 
of  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  belong  to  the 
acephalucyst  tribe,  having  a  distinct 
oyat  firmly  embedded  in  the  cardiac 
tissues,  and  usually  containing  more 
or  less  serous  Suid,  or  a  soft,  yellowish 
curd-like  substance.  This  rare  form 
of  disease  has  been  observed  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  life,  but  chiefly  after 
middle  age. 

Cysts,  containing  a  kind  of  athero- 
matous substance  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  heart.  In  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  (Fig.  156)  the  sac,  which 
occupied  the  interior  of  the  apex  of  the 
left  ventricle,  was  about  the  size  of  a 
^'"^'^ '*''^''*"^''"^'^  *'''^  ^"^  filled  with 
idihtcdlihiidii.  &  pultaceous  matter,  having  very  much 

the  aspect  and  coasiatence  of  a  semi- 
organized  clot  of  blood,  only  that  it  was  much  more  friable.  It  was 
perfectly  free  within  the  cyst,  which  was  of  a  globular  shape,  hardly 
as  thick  as  a  serous  membrane,  and  situated  among  the  fleshy  columns, 
to  which  it  was  firmly  attached.  The  heart  was  in  other  respects 
sound. 

7,  Fattij  Degeneration. — Fatty  transformation  of  the  heart  has  lately 
attracted  much  attention.  It  exists  in  two  forms.  In  one,  an  unusual 
quantity  of  fat  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  and  in  the 
other  its  walls  are  converted  into  adipose  matter.  Both  these  varieties 
have  been  classed  together  as  fatty  degeoeratiou;  although  this  terra 
would  be  more  strictly  applicable  to  the  latter  condition,  in  which 
a  positive  transformation  of  the  muscular  structure  occurs. 

In  the  first  form,  a  layer  of  fat,  of  variable  thickness,  and  of  a 
yellowish  color,  envelops  the  heart.  It  always  begins  to  form  along 
the  course  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  heart,  and  is  generally 
more  abundant  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  The  cells  of 
which  it  is  found  to  consist,  when  minutely  examined,  may  extend 
inwards  among  the  muscular  fibres,  separating  them  until  they 
reach  the  endocardium,  where  they  give  rise  to  little  protrusions. 
The  effect  of  this  encroachment  of  fat  is  to  lead  to  distortion  and  W 
subsequent  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  many  of  which,  never- 
theless, retain,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  their  normal  appearance,  and 
remain  unmolested.  This  condition  is  mostly  found  in  fat  individuals. 
In  the  second  form,  a  true  transformation  of  the  muscular  substance 
ocpurs.  The  fibres  lose  their  striated  appearance,  and  become  filled 
with  granules  and  oil  globules,  frequently  arranged  in  longitudinal 
lines.  This  fatty  transformation  may  occur  only  in  spots,  or  through- 
out the  whole  organ.     It  renders  the  organ  very  soft  and  lacerable, 
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and  imparts  to  it  a  pale  yellowish  color.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  frequently  associated  with  this  condition.  It  seems  also  to  be  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  rupture  of  the  organ.  In  68  ca^es  recorded  by 
Dr.  Quain,  fatty  degeneration  existed  in  25.  The  disease  is  met  witn 
in  connection  with  phthisis,  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  endo- 
carditis, pericarditis,  and  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The 
immediate  cause  is  supposed  to  be  a  chemical  change  in  the  fleshy 
fibres,  induced  by  deficient  nutrition. 

8.  Apoplexy. — The  heart,  like  the  voluntary  muscles,  is  subject  to 
hemorrhagic  effusions;  the  lesion,  however,  is  very  infrequent,  and  is 
seldom  met  with  unconnected  with  scurvy  and  putrid  fevers.  The  blood 
may  occur  in  small  superficial  patches,  or  petechial  spots,  or  it  may  be 
infiltrated  among  the  fleshy  fibres,  or,  finally,  it  may  be  collected  into 
a  factitious  cavity,  and  thus  constitute  what  has  been  called  apoplexy 
of  the  heart.  In  whatever  form  it  is  poured  out,  it  exhibits  the  same 
appearances  as  in  apoplexy  of  the  brain  and  other  parenchymatous 
organs,  being  dark  and  fluid  in  recent  cases,  but  red  and  coagulated 
in  those  of  longer  standing.  The  muscular  fibres  may  be  perfectly 
sound,  as  is  observed  when  the  lesion  is  very  slight  or  superficial,  or 
they  may  be  broken  down  and  extensively  separated.  In  the  latter  case 
the  effusion  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  cause  of  rupture  of  the  heart.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  lesion  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  left  ventricle,  and  that  it  generally  coexists  with  hypertrophy. 

9.  Atrophy, — The  heart,  like  the  rest  of  the  muscular  system,  is 
liable  to  atrophy ;  but  the  aflection  is  infrequent.  The  wasting  is  occa- 
sionally very  great.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  limited  to  particular 
parts  of  the  organ,  more  commonly  to  the  right  ventricle,  the  right 
auricle,  and  inter-auricular  septum.  The  color  and  consistence  of  an 
emaciated  heart  are  seldom  much  altered;  frequently,  indeed,  they  re- 
main perfectly  natural,  or  are  even  augmented.  It  has  been  said  that, 
when  the  atrophy  is  very  great,  the  organ  sometimes  presents  a  puck- 
ered and  shrivelled  appearance,  like  an  old  withered  apple ;  but  such 
a  condition  I  have  never  witnessed.  The  cardiac  chambers,  in  this 
aflfection,  may  be  natural,  diminished,  or  dilated,  very  much  as  in 
hypertrophy.  When  greatly  expanded,  the  walls  of  the  heart  may  be 
so  thin  as  to  exhibit  a  translucent,  web-like  aspect,  and  so  weak  as  to 
be  liable  to  break  on  the  application  of  the  slightest  force. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart  usually  occurs  in  persons  who  are  worn  out 
by  lingering  and  exhausting  diseases,  terminating  in  general  emacia- 
tion of  the  body.  Hence  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  connection 
with  organic  afiFections  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  dropsy,  diabetes,  can- 
cer, and  other  incurable  disorders.  Excessive  bleeding,  especially 
when  united  with  great  abstinence,  ossification  of  the  coronary  artery, 
and  protracted  compression  from  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  or  effused 
fluids,  may  also  be  so  many  causes  of  atrophy  of  the  heart.  In  one 
instance  I  found  it  connected  with  permanent  closure  of  the  inferior 
cava  and  extensive  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs,  with  collection 
of  water  in  the  peritoneal  sac. 

10.  Ilyperlrophy. — Hypertrophy  is  an  excessive  growth  of  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  heart,  resulting  from  increased  nutrition,  with- 
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out  any  obvious  change  of  texture.  In  the  first  and  most  simple  form, 
the  walls  of  the  heart  are  merely  thickened,  the  cavities  retaining  their 
natural  dimensions;  in  the  second,  they  are  augmented  in  bulk,  and 
the  corresponding  chambers  dilated ;  in  the  third,  they  are  thickened 
and  the  cavities  contracted. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  abnormal  growth  is  confined  to  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles,  of  which  the  left  is  more  prone  to  sufier  than 
the  right.  The  auricles  seldom  participate  in  it;  on  the  contrary, 
they  generally  remain  sound,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  heart  is  enor- 
mously enlarged ;  a  circumstance  probably  depending  upon  the  paucity 
of  their  muscular  fibres.  Occasionally  the  hypertrophy  exists  only  in 
particular  parts,  as  the  base,  apex,  inter-ventricular  septum,  or  fleshy 
columns. 

A  hypertrophous  heart  is  usually  more  firm  and  red  than  natural; 
but  these  characters  are  not  essential ;  and,  when  present  in  a  high 
degree,  they  constitute  the  affection  which  has  been  already  notiosd 
under  the  head  of  induration.  The  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  organ  varies  in  different  cases;  thus,  it  may  be  two,  three, 
or  even  four  times  the  ordinary  volume.  In  a  remarkable  instance 
of  general  hypertrophy,  conjoined  probably  with  dilatation,  related 
by  Dr.  Wright,*  of  Baltimore,  the  heart,  after  being  injected,  weighed 
five  pounds,  three  ounces,  its  circumference  at  the  base  being  seven- 
teen inches  and  a  half,  near  the  apex  twelve  inches  and  a  half,  and  its 
length,  from  the  top  of  the  right  auricle  to  the  point  of  the  left 
ventricle,  thirteen  inches.  An  example  of  general  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  hardly  less  extraordinary  than  the  one  just  mentioned,  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  a  boy,  seven  years  of  age,  whose  body  I  exa- 
mined along  with  Dr.  Wood  and  Dr.  Eidgely.  The  organ  was  of  an 
obtuse  conical  shape,  and  considerably  larger  than  we  usually  find  it 
in  the  adult,  its  weight  being  ten  ounces  and  a  half  after  the  removal 
of  the  great  vessels.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle 
was  three  lines ;  of  the  left,  six  lines  and  a  half.  The  inter- ventricular 
septum  was  also  unnaturally  stout,  and  the  parietes  of  the  auricles 
were  nearly  double  the  normal  dimensions;  the  cardiac  chambers 
had  a  correspondingly  increased  capacity ;  the  pericardium  adhered 
everywhere  very  closely  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart;  the  mitral 
valves  were  rough  and  indurated ;  and  the  endocardium  of  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  was  very  much  thickened,  opaque,  and  of  a 
dense,  fibrous  consistence.  The  child  had  labored  under  symp- 
toms of  disease  of  the  heart  for  eight  months.  All  the  other  viscera 
were  sound.  In  such  cases  as  those  now  mentioned,  the  organ  is 
very  apt  to  become  altered  in  its  figure;  it  loses  its  elongated  conical 
appearance  and  assumes  a  globular  shape;  and,  instead  of  lying  ob- 
liquely in  the  chest,  as  it  naturally  does,  it  is  made  to  take  a  trans- 
verse position ;  thus  encroaching  so  much  upon  the  left  lung  as  to 
force  it  high  up  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  When  great  enlargement  is 
accompanied  with  •  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  the  heart  is  secured 
by  the  attachments  of  the  membrane  in  a  higher  situation  than  its 

'  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xii.  p.  54. 
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Fig.  168. 


weight -would  otherwise  dispose  it  to  assume;  and,  being  thus  impacted 
between  the  spine  and  fore  part  of  the  chest,  it  sometimes  occasions  a 
preternatural  prominence  of  the  pnecordia!  region. 

The  left  ventricle,  as  previously  intimated,  is  much  more  liable  to 
hypertrophy  than  the  right,  and  often 
attains  a  very  considerable  bulk.  (Fig. 
156.)  In  my  own  dissections,  I  have 
never  seen  the  thickness  exceed  an 
inch  and  a  quarter ;  bat  it  may  amount 
to  an  inch  and  a  half,  an  inch  and 
three-fourths,  and  even  two  inches. 
The  situation  of  the  greatest  increase 
is  commonly  somewhat  above  the 
middle  of  the  ventricle,  opposite  the 
attachment  of  the  fleshy  columns. 
From  this  point  it  dimioiahes  rather 
■Qddenly  towards  the  aortic  orifice, 
and  graduaily  towards  the  apex,  where 
it  is  reduced  to  less  than  one  half. 
<Jenerally8peaking,the  fleshycolumns 
participate,  though  occasionally,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  much  dilatation, 
they  appear  to  be  flattened  and  emaci- 
ated.    When  the  hypertrophy  is  very 

great,  the  ventricle  may  Dot  only  occupy  the  left  precordial  region, 
but  extend  far  under  the  sternum,  where  its  impulse  and  sound  may 
be  mistaken  for  those  of  the  right. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  whether  alone  or  coexistent 
with  that  of  the  left,  the  greatest  thickening  is  generally  near  its  base, 
where  it  often  amounts  to  twice  the  natural  bulk.  Increase  of  sub- 
stance without  dilatation  is  much  more  infrequent  in  the  right  than  in 
the  left  ventricle ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  growth  is  much  oftener 
noticed  in  the  fleshy  columns  than  in  its  walls,  being  sometimes  so 
curiously  interlaced  as  to  traverse  the  cavity  in  every  direction,  sub- 
dividing it  into  various  compartments,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  filling 
ap.  When  the  ventricle  in  question  is  alone  hypertrophied,  it  may 
descend  lower  than  the  other,  and  so  form  the  summit  of  the  organ. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  auricles  is  almost  invariably  conjoined  with 
dilatation,  but  the  two  other  forms  are  not  without  example.  The 
thickening  seldom  exceeds  twice  the  natural  size,  and,  as  it  is  even 
then  .inconsiderable,  it  may  be  easily  overlooked  by  a  superficial  ob- 
server.  Sometimes  the  pectinate  muscles  are  the  only  structures  in 
which  the  hypertrophy  shows  itself:  more  commonly  it  is  uniformly 
diffoaed  throughout  the  walls;  and,  as  these  are  naturally  thicker  in 
the  lefl  auricle  than  in  the  right,  it  is  in  the  latter  that  the  increase 
generally  attains  its  greatest  height. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  generally  results  from 
great  and  habitual  accumulations  of  blood  in  their  cavities,  produced 
by  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves,  or  contraction  of  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery.     In  the  same  way  may  arise  hyper- 
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trophy  of  the  auricles ;  or  it  may  be  occasioned,  more  directly,  by  a 
narrowing  of  the  ariculo-ventricular  apertures,  preventing  the  ready 
ingress  of  blood  from  one  chamber  of  the  organ  into  the  other. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  is  also  frequently  dependent  upon  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs,  as  tubercles,  emphysema,  and  hepatization  of  their 
tissue. 

11.  Dilatation, — Occasionally  we  find  that  the  chambers  of  the 
heart,  instead  of  being  diminished  in  size,  are  dilated,  so  that  their 
capacity  is  much  greater  than  in  the  normal  state.  This  condition  of 
the  organ  may  be  general  or  partial,  that  is,  it  may  exist  in  all  the 
cardiac  cavities  at  the  same  time,  or  be  limited  to  the  auricles,  the 
ventricles,  or  to  one  of  these  reservoirs  alone,  which  is,  in  fact,  most 
commonly  the  case.  Universal  dilatation  is  extremely  infrequent. 
The  heart  in  this  state  is  sometimes  much  increased  in  weight. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  several 
varieties.  The  first  consists  of  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  ;  that  is, 
one  or  more  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart  are  enlarged,  and  the 
corresponding  walls  thickened.  The  second  variety  is  the  simple 
dilatation,  in  which  the  cavities  are  augmented,  whilst  the  corre- 
sponding parietes  retain  their  normal  state.  The  third  consists 
of  dilatation  with  atrophy ;  that  is,  one  or  more  of  the  cardiac 
reservoirs  are  enlarged,  and  the  corresponding  walls  attenuated.  A 
fourth,  and  much  the  rarest  variety  of  all,  that.which  truly  deserves 
the  name  of  aneurism,  is  where  there  is  a  pouch  or  blind  sac  leading 
from,  and  communicating  with,  the  affected  cavity.  These  different 
forms,  especially  the  first  three,  sometimes  coexist  in  different  parts  of 
the  heart,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  chamber ;  and  several 
of  them  are  very  commonly  found  in  conjunction  with  hypertrophy. 

Of  the  first  and  third  varieties  of  the  disease  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  particular  mention,  beyond  the  fact  that,  in  the  one  the  walls 
of  the  heart  are  always  natural,  in  the  other  hypertrophied.  The  di- 
latation is  generally  partial,  and  is  most  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle. 

In  dilatation  with  atrophy  there  is  often  softening  of  the  muscular 
structure,  with  an  alternation  of  color,  which,  instead  of  a  florid  red, 
is  either  pale  gray,  cinnamon,  brown,  or  purple.  The  emaciation, 
which  varies  in  different  cases,  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  most 
substantial  portion  of  the  organ  is  scarcely  more  than  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  fleshy  columns  are  stretched  and  attenuated; 
and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  the  muscular  structure  is  so 
much  unfolded  that  the  whole  heart  looks  like  a  membranous  pouch. 
Extreme  emaciation  is  more  common  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle, in  the  right  than  in  the  left  auricle ;  a  circumstance  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  natural  difference  of  thickness  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  organ.  Formerly  this  variety  of  dilatation  was  regarded 
as  a  very  frequent  lesion  ;  but  more  recent  observation  has  shown 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous. 

The  fourth  variety  of  dilatation,  also  comparatively  rare,  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  pouch  in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  constituting 
what  is  called  the  sacculated  aneurism.  It  occurs  almost  exclusively  on 
the  left  side  of  the  organ.    In  sixty-seven  cases  analyzed  by  Mr. 
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Thurman/  it  affected  the  left  ventricle  in  fifty-eight,  the  left  auricle  in 
nine. 

Sacculated  aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle  exists  under  two  principal 
forms,  either  without  external  deformity,  or  as  a  tumor  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  nut  to  that  of  the  heart  itself.  The  sac  is  generally 
of  an  elongated,  globular  shape,  and  almost  always  contains,  especially 
when  of  long  standing,  a  number  of  dense,  laminated  concretions,  or 
reddish  amorphous  coagula;  it  communicates  with  the  corresponding 
cardiac  chamber,  either  by  a  wide  orifice,  often  as  large  as  the  sac 
itself,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  by  a  narrow,  rounded  opening, 
with  hard,  prominent,  and  well  defined  margins.  Its  parietes  may  be 
formed  by  all  the  component  structures  of  the  heart,  by  the  muscular 
fibres  and  pericardium,  or,  finally,  by  the  pericardium  and  endocardium 
alone.  Although  there  is  seldom  more  than  one  sac,  yet  sometimes 
there  are  two,  three,  and  even  four.  The  parts  of  the  left  ventricle 
most  frequently  affected  are  those  which  are  thinnest,  as  the  apex  and 
the  highest  point  of  the  base.  The  heart  in  this  affection  may  be  per- 
fectly natural;  but  in  general  it  is  more  or  less  changed  by  disease, 
atrophied,  dilated,  or  hypertrophied ;  the  pericardium,  endocardium 
and  mitral  valves  are  also  frequently  altered.  The  disease  is  most 
frequent  in  males,  and  is  seldom  seen  before  the  age  of  thirty.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  endocardium,  and  of  the  superjacent  muscle  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  its  most  frequent  cause. 

Aneurism  of  the  auricles  is  still  more  infrequent  than  that  of  the 
ventricles.  It  is  seldom  that  the  disease  is  distinctly  circumscribed  or 
sacculated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  pretty  uniformly  diffused 
over  the  entire  sinus.  In  nine  cases  examined  by  Mr.  Thurman,  the 
disease  existed  on  the  left  side,  and  was  connected  with,  and  appa- 
rently dependent  upon,  an  extreme  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice, 
impeding  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle  to  the  corre- 
sponding ventricle.  "The  dilated  walls  of  the  cavity  are  often  thick- 
ened, and  the  seat  of  fibro-cellular  degeneration.  The  lining  membrane 
is  opaque,  rough,  and  otherwise  diseased, — in  some  cases  even  ossified, 
— and  is  lined  with  fibrinous  layers,  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in 
arterial  aneurisms.  Occasionally  the  dilatation  is  confined  to  the 
auricular  appendage,  which  becomes  excessively  distended  with  lamel- 
lated  concretions." 

The  causes  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  are,  valvular  disease,  narrow- 
ing of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  contraction  of  the  mouth  of 
the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  ;  in  short,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
impede  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles, 
or  from  the  ventricles  into  the  great  arteries  connected  with  their  base. 

12.  Rupture. — Euptureof  the  heart  is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  the 
result  of  ulceration,  or  of  softening,  caused  by  fatty  degeneration  of  its 
muscular  substance.  It  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and 
is  seldom  met  with  before  the  age  of  fifty.  Of  23  cases  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Hallowell,  of  this  city,  twenty  occurred  after  this  period.  In  the  case 
from  which  the  annexed  sketch  was  taken,  the  rupture  took  place  at 
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twenty-eight.  The  lesion  is  by  far  moat  frequent  in  the  wall  of  the 
left  ventricle,  the  right  ventricle,  the  two  auricles,  and  the  internal 
septa  rarely  suifering.  The  opening  varies  much  in  shape  and  size ; 
sometimes  it  is  a  mere  slit,  as  in  the  accompanyiDg  cut;  while  at 
other  times  it  is  a  large,  ragged  rent,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  cardiac  tissue  around  the  seat  of  rupture  is  gene- 
rally ulcerated,  softened,  or  softened  and  hypertrophied,  or,  finally 
espauded  and  attenuated.  In  a  few  rare  instances  it  has  been  found 
healthy. 

The  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  through  the  accidental  opening 
varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pint  or  more.  When  considerable,  the 
pericardium  forms  a  large,  bluish,  and  elastic  bag,  and  the  heart  is  com- 
pletely concealed  by  the  sanguineous  mass,  which  is  either  in  a  liquid, 
semi-Suid,  or  coagulated  state,  and  of  a  dark  venous  color. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  MeClellan  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Brown,  of 
this  city,  I  had  an  opportunity  recently  of  examining  two  specimens 
of  rupture  of  the  heart,  of  which  I  annex  a  brief  history. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  colored  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
for  the  last  five  of  which  he  had  suffered,  off  and  on,  from  attacks  of 
dyspnoea.  He  fell  down  in  the  act  of  dressing  himself,  and  expired 
almost  instantly.  The  pericardium  was  greatly  distended  with  coag- 
ula,  and  the  heart  was  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  its  walls  being 
very  thin,  especially  on  the  left;  side.  In  the  left  auricle  was  a  email 
rent,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  indurated  edges, 
as  if  it  had  been  caused  by  ulceration.  Each  cornea  bad  a  well 
narked  senile  arch.  The  situation,  size,  and  shape  of  the  opening  are 
well  represented  in  the  adjoining  cut.  (Fig.  157.) 

Dr,  Brown's   case  was   a  large,  stout   woman,  aged   seventy,  an 

out-door  dispensary  patient,  of  whose  pre- 

Fig.  137.  vious  history  nothing  definite  is  known. 

r  ■  -  ^^^  The  day  before  her  death  she  complained 

^^^St9^^^      °^  great  distress  in  the  region  of  the  heart 

^I^^BS^^BkN     and  chest,  with  inability  to  sit  or  lie  down, 

^^^uB^SESpH  '     and  pain  in  the  leEl  arm.    The  pericardium 

flH^^nR|9|^ J^S  I     contained  between  three  and  four  ounces 

BB^^m^^Hfln ,'     of  blood,  intermixed  with  some  serum,  and 

^^^^^^M^^n^^E  i'     proceeding  from  a  rupture  of  the  left  ven- 

?^^^^^^^HHU^^n ''      Iricle,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  ex- 

^^^^^^^Bn^Hl         tending   along  its  anterior   surface  from 

^^^^^^HHBA         near  its  apex  towards  its  base ;  its  margins 

^^^^^KSflkj         were  ragged  and  irregular.     Immediately 

^^HfH^v         to  the  led  of  this  fissure,  and  communi- 

^^^^^^  eating  with  it  internally,  was  another  aper- 

Rupinre  of  ihe  bpiin,  turo,  large  enough  to  admit  a  goose-quill. 

The  lacerated  portion  of  the  ventricle  was 

hardly  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness,  while  the  remainder  was  from 

seven  to  eight  lines.    The  right  branch  of  the  anterior  coronary  artery 

was  in  a  state  of  ossification,  and  seemed  to  have  caused  the  wasting  of 

the  muscular  fibres  which  led  to  the  rupture.     The  heart,  somewhat 

enlarged,  and  loaded  with  fat,  had  undergone  the  adipose  degeneration. 
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The  aorta  exhibited  numerous  cartilaginous  deposits,  and  its  valves 
were  slightly  ossified. 

However  induced,  laceration  of  the  heart  is  almost  always  followed 
by  immediate  death.  The  cause  of  this  disastrous  consequence  is  pro- 
bably not  so  much  the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage,  as  the  great  and 
sudden  shock  sustained  by  the  nervous  system,  together  with  the 
mechanical  compression  of  the  cardiac  chambers.  If  the  patient  sur- 
vives the  accident  several  days,  the  rent  is  generally  plugged  up  by 
a  clot  of  fibrin,  in  the  same  manner  as  sometimes  happens  after  a 
wdiind  of  the  heart.  In  some  instances  nature  makes  an  effort  at  cica- 
trization, in  which,  however,  she  never  succeeds. 

The  opening,  which  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  slit  or 
fissure,  varies  in  size  in  different  cases.  While  it  seldom  exceeds  half 
an  inch,  it  is  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  at 
other  times  so  large  as  to  admit  two  or  three  fingers.  In  one  instance 
the  rupture  extended  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  fissure  generally  runs  in  an  oblique  direction,  has  a  ragged, 
shreddy  appearance,  and  is  often  narrower  at  /the  inner  than  at  the 
outer  surface  of  the  heart.  When  there  are  two  or  more  apertures 
their  tortuous  grooves  and  canals  occasionally  unite  and  form  a  com- 
mon communication  with  the  corresponding  cavity.  This,  however, 
is  rare.  The  slit,  although  ordinarily  parallel  with  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  heart,  may  be  oblique  or  even  horizontal.  The  rents  are 
sometimes  multiple,  two,  three,  four  and  even  five  having  been  seen 
in  the  same  heart. 

A  partial  rupture  of  the  heart,  consisting  in  a  laceration  of  the 
fleshv  columns  and  tendinous  cords  of  the  valves,  has  been  noticed. 
The  causes  are  violent  exertions,  as  coughing,  sneezing,  or  retching, 
and  the  symptoms  a  sudden  sense  of  suffocation,  overwhelming  faint- 
ness,  and  great  anxiety  of  the  countenance,  followed  by  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  valves  themselves  are 
occasionally  ruptured,  though  this  is  rare. 

13.  Malformations. — The  heart,  like  other  organs,  is  liable  to  mal- 
formations. These,  though  not  frequent,  are  so  various  as  to  render 
it  extremely  difficult  to  classify  them  according  to  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. Any  generalization,  indeed,  that  may  be  offered  must  necessa- 
rily, in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  be  imperfect  and  susceptible 
of  future  improvement.  The  following,  without  pretending  to  any- 
thing more  than  ordinary  accuracy,  will  be  found  to  embrace  an  ac- 
count of  the  more  interesting  varieties  hitherto  noticed.  Before  we 
proceed  to  indicate  this  arrangement,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
different  congenital  deficiencies  of  which  we  shall  speak,  may  be  con- 
veniently viewed  in  reference,  first,  to  the  parietes  of  the  organ ; 
secondly,  in  respect  to  its  internal  septa ;  thirdly,  in  relation  to  its 
valves;  and,  fourthly,  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  termination  of  the 
great  vessels. 

(i.)  1.  The  heart  consists  only  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle. 

This  malformation,  however,  is  rare.   The  organ  gives  origin  to  a  single 

vascular  trunk,  which  presently  divides  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 

artery.    The  type  of  this  imperfection  is  to  be  found  in  fishes,  in 
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which  the  single  heart  and  artery,  with  its  branchial  arches,  are  per- 
manent parts.  The  malformation  is  always  hostile  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  the  infant  generally  dying  within  the  tirst  twelve  days. 

2.  Both  auricles  are  wanting ;  or  there  are  two  ventricles,  with  one 
auricle ;  or,  finally,  two  auricles,  with  one  ventricle.  These  cases  are 
likewise  extremely  rare ;  in  a  few  instances  the  patient  attained  the 
age  of  manhood. 

8.  The  auricles  have  a  sort  of  supernumerary  appendage.  Of  this 
species  of  malformation  De  Haen  and  Billard  have  each  recorded  an 
instance. 

4.  The  apex  of  the  heart  is  bifurcated,  or  there  is  a  deep  groove 
marking  the  junction  of  the  ventricles.  The  former  of  these  appear- 
ances naturally  exists  in  the  human  embryo,  and  constitutes  the  type 
of , what  is  found  in  several  species  of  mammalia,  as  the  dugong  and 
manatee. 

(ii.)  The  second  series  comprehends  the  malformations  of  the  inter- 
nal partitions,  of  which  the  most  frequent  and  important  are  those  of 
the  inter-auricular  septum.  The  aperture  which  naturally  exists  at 
this  part  is  generally  closed  within  the  first  few  days  afler  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  respiratory  function,  by  a  fold  of  serous  membrane, 
situated  in  the  left;  side  of  the  heart.  This  valve  is  sometimes  defect- 
ive, perforated,  or  entirely  absent.  More  frequently,  however,  there 
is  an  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  muscular  substance,  eventuating 
in  the  formation  of  an  imperfect  partition.  The  septum  thus  pro- 
duced is  seldom  more  than  three  lines  in  diameter,  but  occasionally 
the  deficiency  is  complete.  This  malformation  frequently  coexists 
with  patescence  of  the  arterial  duct.  Although  the  individuals  usually 
die  within  the  first  six  months,  yet  cases  are  mentioned  where  life  was 
protracted  to  the  twentieth,  thirtieth,  fortieth,  and  even  fiftieth  year. 

A  congenital  opening  between  the  two  ventricles  is  by  no  means 
common  ;  at  any  rate  very  few  such  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
writers.  The  form  of  the  aperture  is  generally  rounded,  with  smooth, 
polished  margins;  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  situated  at 
the  superior  part  of  the  septum,  not  far  from  the  origin  of  the  great 
vessels.  With  this  vice  there  is  frequently  patescence  of  the  arterial 
duct  and  oval  foramen,  with  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  essence  of  this  imperfection  exists  in  the  heart  of  the  alligator,  in 
which  the  ventricles  naturally  communicate  with  each  other  during 
life.  Infants  thus  affected  usually  die  soon  after  birth.  Dr.  Da  Costa 
has  in  his  possession  a  heart  in  which  a  large  opening,  with  smooth 
margins,  existed  between  the  two  ventricles,  the  child  surviving  four 
months.  Pulteney  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who  reached  his  four- 
teenth year. 

(ill.)  The  valves  rarely  exhibit  congenital  imperfections.  Some- 
times they  are  deficient  in  numbers,  but  more  frequently  they  are  too 
short,  reticulated,  or  perforated,  so  as  to  serve  as  incomplete  barriers 
to  the  regurgitating  fluid.  The  sigmoid,  mitral,  and  tricuspid  valves 
have  all  been  found  stretched  flat  across  their  respective  orifices,  with 
one  or  more  apertures  in  their  substance.  The  Eustachian  valve  is 
more  frequently  deficient  than  any  other. 
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(iv.)  The  fourth  class  of  malformations  relates  to  the  origin  and 
termination  of  the  great  vessels,  which  often  exist  without  any  accom- 
panying imperfections  of  the  heart.  Of  these,  several  varieties  may 
be  enumerated. 

1.  The  aorta  arises  from  both  ventricles.  This  state  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  patescence  of  the  oval  foramen  and  arterial  duct, 
the  latter  of  which  occasionally  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  either  contracted,  obliterated, 
or  entirely  absent.  Death  ensues  at  various  periods,  from  the  first  day 
to  the  fourteenth  year.  The  symptoms  are  such  as  denote  a  mixture 
of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  namely,  lividity  of  the  prolabia,  palpi- 
tations, and  paroxysms  of  suffocation. 

2.  The  pulmonary  artery  springs  from  both  ventricles.  This  is 
also  a  very  rare  variety  of  malformation.  The  ovale  foramen  remains 
open ;  and  the  vessel  sends  off  the  descending  aorta,  the  ascending 
arising  in  the  ordinary  way. 

3.  The  aorta  arises  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  from  the  left.  In  this  transposition,  the  veins  generally  retain 
their  normal  disposition.  The  oval  foramen  and  arterial  duct  are  also, 
sometimes  closed. 

4.  Both  vessels  originate  from  the  same  ventricle.  This  is  extremely 
rare.  Several  well-authenticated  cases,  however,  are  on  record.  The 
internal  septa  of  the  heart  are  usually  imperfect  in  this  variety  of 
malformation. 

5.  The  arterial  duct  opens  directly  into  the  right  ventricle,  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery  exhibiting  nothing  unusual  in  their  size  or  mode 
of  arrangement.  This  irregularity  has  been  observed  only  three  or 
four  times. 

In  regard  to  the  venous  trunks,  the  deviations  from  the  normal 
standard  are  not  less  singular.  Thus,  the  right  auricle  has  been  known 
to  receive  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  left  the  superior  or  inferior 
cava,  or  both.  Meckel  relates  an  instance  where  the  coronary  vein 
opened  into  the  left  ventricle ;  and  Breschet  records  one  where  the 
hepatic  veins  emptied  directly  into  the  right  auricle.  The  latter  cavity 
also  sometimes  receives  the  azygos  vein.  Le  Cat  narrates  a  case 
in  which  this  vessel  divided,  near  the  heart,  into  two  branches,  of 
which  one  terminated  in  the  right  auricle,  the  other  in  the  left. 

Acardia,  or  total  absence  of  the  heart,  is  extremely  rare,  and  never 
occurs  without  being  associated  with  other  vices  of  conformation,  of 
which  the  most  common  is  deficiency  of  the  brain.  Such  a  state, 
whether  simple  or  complicated,  is  of  course  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  life.  A  double  heart  has  occasionally  been  observed,  but 
in  no  instance,  perhaps,  without  a  monstrous  condition  of  the  majority 
of  the  other  organs. 

Finally,  the  heart,  instead  of  being  situated  obliquely,  is  sometimes 
placed,  like  the  heart  of  a  quadruped,  in  a  line  with  the  sternum;  and, 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  is  found  to  protrude  externally,  through 
an  opening  in  the  chest.  Cases  have  been  observed  where  it  lay  in. 
the  epigastric  region,  on  the  outside  of  the  ribs,  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver.     Baudelocque  examined  the  body  of  an  infant,  in  which 
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there  were  two  distinct  hearts,  one  of  which  occupied  the  abdomen,  the 
other  the  thorax.  Instances  are  also  recorded  in  which  the  organ  was 
situated  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  These  cases  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  transposition  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 


SECTION    III. 

ENDOCARDIUM. 

Endocarditis  is  quite  common,  and  is  generally  produced  by  the 
same  causes  as  pericarditis,  with  which  it  frequently  coexists.  It  is 
characterized  anatomically  by  redness,  thickening,  and  opacity  of 
the  aflfected  membrane,  with  deposition  of  lymph  on  its  free  sur- 
face. Bedness  alone  cannot  be  considered  as  indicative  of  inflamma- 
tion, as  the  same  appearance  is  produced  by  cadaveric  imbibition. 
The  color  varies  from  a  light  rose  to  a  scarlet,  violet,  or  brownish 
tint,  and  ordinarily  occurs  in  small  circumscribed  spots,  which  are 
always  most  conspicuous  on  the  valves.  Sometimes  it  is  universal ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  occasionally  be  almost  entirely  wanting. 
The  redness  seems  to  depend  rather  on  a  tinging  of  the  endocardium 
than  on  true  capillary  injection  ;  and,  although  it  seldom  extends  into 
•the  subjacent  cellular  texture,  it  cannot  be  easily  washed  away. 

In  acute  inflammation  the  endocardium  is  rarely  much  thickened ; 
under  the  influence  of  chronic  irritation,  on  the  contrary,  it  often  ac- 
quires the  density  and  consistence  of  a  fibrous  membrane.  In  the 
healthy  state  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  polished,  and  so  firmly  adherent 
that  it  can  be  detached  only  in  very  small  shreds;  but,  under  protracted 
disease,  it  becomes  opaque,  rough,  and  bf  a  milky  white,  and  can  be 
easily  raised  in  considerable  patches.  Occasionally  the  thickening  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 
or  it  may  be  produced  by  a  layer  of  adventitious  membrane. 

In  very  acute  cases,  there  may  be  softening  of  the  endocardium, 
with  infiltration  of  pus,  serosity,  or  bloody  matter  jnto  the  subjacent 
cellular  texture.  Ulceration  also  is  sometimes  observed,  and  ma^  pro- 
ceed to  such  a  degree  as  to  lead  to  perforation  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  one  of  the  morbid  effects  of  endo- 
carditis is  a  deposit  of  lymph  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lining 
membrane.  Though  sometimes  presented  as  a  distinct  lamella,  this 
substance  more  commonly  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  granulations^ 
varying  in  size  between  a  pin's  head  and  a  cherry-stone.  These  bodies 
display  a  peculiar  preference  for  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves,  especially 
for  their  free  borders,  to  which,  when  old,  they  adhere  with  consider- 
able tenacity,  though  when  recent,  as  they  are  then  soft,  they  are 
easily  detached.  They  are  of  a  light  pink  color,  whitish  or  yellowish, 
somewhat  darker  internally  than  externally,  and  are  sometimes  so 
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clustered  together  as  to  give  the  surface  on  which  they  grow  a  rough, 
granulated  aspect,  not  unlike  that  of  a  fungous  ulcer,  whence  their 
name.  These  bodies,  which  are  often  organized,  may  be  considered 
as  strictly  analogous  to  the  concretions  which  are  so  frequently  met 
with  on  the  surface  of  the  pericardium,  pleura,  and  peritoneum,  in 
chronic  inflammation. 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  granular  concretions  are  those  wart-like 
excrescences  of  the  heart,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  clearly  indi- 
cated by  Laennec,  who  has  described  them  under  the  name  o{  globular 
vegetations.  Commonly  of  a  spherical  shape,  they  are  of  a  pale  straw 
color,  smooth  externally,  and  encased  by  a  distinct  cyst ;  their  size 
varying  between  that  of  a  pea  and  a  pigeon's  egg.  These  singular 
bodies  sometimes  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  both  in  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  to  the  inner  surface  of  which  they  adhere  by  narrow 
footstalks,  occasionally  more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
capsule,  usually  about  a  fourth  of  a  line  thick,  firm  and  organized,  is 
filled  with  a  dark  grayish-looking,  semifluid  substance,  somewhat 
similar  to  coagulated  blood,  or  the  lees  of  red  wine.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  surface  of  these  excrescences  is  rough,  mammillated,  rasp- 
berry-like, or  divided  ofl:'  into  numerous  facets  resembling  those  of  a 
crystallized  garnet.  They  may  be  so  closely  grouped  together  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  cauliflower. 

These  globular  vegetations  are  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  and  their 
origin  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  From  the  fact,  however,  that 
they  generally  coexist  with  chronic  endocarditis  and  inflammation  of 
the  aorta,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  caused  by  a  deposition  of 
bloody  lymph,  which,  assuming,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stant movements  of  the  circulating  current,  the  form  and  color  above 
described,  in  time  becomes  perfectly  firm,  dense,  and  organized.  Cor- 
visart  supposes  that  they  are  of  a  syphilitic  origin ;  but  the  opinion 
is  evidently  groundless. 

As  consequences  of  chronic  inflammation,  it  is  by  no  means  uncom 
mon  to  meet  with  Jibro-cartilaginous  and  osseous  degenerations  of  the 
endocardium.  The  most  frequent  seats  of  these  lesions  are  the  circular 
zones  around  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifices,  and  the  adjacent  valves. 
They  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  the  age  which  seems  to  be 
most  prone  to  them  is  between  forty  and  sixty.  Occasionally  they 
are  seen  in  children ;  and  Bouillaud  mentions  a  case  in  which  he  found 
them  in  an  infant  only  ten  months  old.  Like  the  granular  and 
warty  excrescences,  these  transformations  are  much  more  common  in 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  than  in  the  right,  though  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  it.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  understood.  That  it 
depends  upon  some  difference  of  organization  of  the  endocardiao 
lining  of  the  opposite  chambers  of  the  viscus  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted.  The  arteries,  we  know,  are  extremely  liable  to  these  degene- 
rations; and,  as  their  internal  tunic  is  continued  into  the  left  cavities 
of  the  heart,  whilst  the  right  are  lined  by  a  prolongation  from  the  in* 
ternal  coat  of  the  veins,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  cause 
which  operates  in  the  production  of  these  lesions  in  the  former  of 
these  structures  gives  rise  to  them  in  the  latter,  and  conversely. 
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In  the  fibro-cartila^Qous  transformntioD,  the  endocardium  is  often 
remarkably  thickened,  corrugated,  opaque,  and  of  a  pale  milky  color. 
Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  the  membrane  ia  of  the  consistence  and 
tenacity  of  tendon,  or  of  a  truly  cartilaginous  hardness,  with  a  creak- 
ing sound  on  being  cut;  yet  cartilage  structure  ia  not  seen  ia  them, 
but  simply  that  of  dense  Sbrous  tissue.  In  an  advanced  stage,  bony 
depositions  usually  occur,  forming  granules,  patches,  scales,  or  nodules, 
of  various  sizes,  rough,  opaque,  whitish,  or  yellow.  The  ossifications, 
in  most  cases,  assume  a  very  irregular  shape;  and  occasionally  they 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  itself.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  seated  on  the  valves,  which  are  ofteu  perforated 
with  holes,  torn,  reticulated,  or  almost  entirely  detached,  though  these 
appearances  are  by  no  means  common. 

The  tissue  in  which  the  ossific  deposition  begins  is  the  subserous, 
which  binds  the  endocardium  to  the  muscular  substance,  and  which 
is  evidently  of  a  6bro-ccIIular  nature,  especially  where  it  connects 
the  folds  which  constitute  the  valves.  From  thence  it  gradually  ex- 
tends to  the  eiidocarilium  itself,  and  occasionally  even  to  the  muscular 
substance. 

Among  the  more  serious  lesions  resulting  from  cartilaginous  and 
osseous   degeneration    of   the 
Fig.  1S8.  valves  of  the  heart,  is  the  con- 

traction of  the  auriculo- ventri- 
cular and  arterial  oriBces.  In 
its  extreme  degree,  the  point 
of  the  little  finger,  or  even  a 
quill,  can  scarcely  pass.  Some 
times  the  valves  become  con- 
solidated with  each  other,  leav- 
ing merely  a  small,  routided, 
oval,  or  elliptical  aperture,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  158,  through  which 
the  blood  is  forced  with  so  much 
difficulty  that  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation,  with  various  other 
diseased  conditions,  are  sooner 
or  later  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences. Sometimes,  again,  in- 
stead of  this  contraction  of  the 
orifices,  an  incomplete  closure 
lion  In  my  tnWDPt,  of  the  valvcs  is  produccd,  per- 

mitting a  regurgitation  of  the 
stream  of  blood.  This  insufficiency  may  be  caused  by  diseases  of  the 
valves  themselves,  or  by  thickening  and  deposits  in  the  papillary 
muscles  and  tendons  attached  to  them.  Cases  occur  in  which  the 
valves  form  adhesions  with  the  walls  of  the  heart. 

The  valves  of  the  heart  are  sometimes  so  much  dilated  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  elongated,  pouch-like  projections,  which  may,  pro- 
perly enough,  be  styled  aneurismal.  The  lesion  may  occur  in  any  of 
the  valves — the  mitral,  the  aortic,  and  eren  the  tricuspid — bat  ia  most 
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common  in  the  former,  wbich,  when  thus  affected,  forma  a  sort  of  flask- 
like protrusion  in  the  left  auricle.  The  pouch  varies  in  size  from  that 
of  a  small  nut  to  that  of  a  duck-egg,  and  is  always  free  from  coagula 
or  fibrinous  concretions,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  common 
cardiac  and  arterial  aneurism.  The  valve  is  geoerally  opaque,  and 
more  or  leas  changed  in  its  structure;  in  some  cases  it  is  perforated, 
OF  pierced  with  small  holes.  The  effect  of  such  a  pouch  is  to  obstruct 
the  transmission  of  the  blood  and  favor  regurgitation. 

fKbfinoui  concretions,  Fig.  169,  regarded  by  the  older  anatomists  and 
pathologists  as  genuine  polypes,  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  interior 
of  the  heart,  though  not  so  frequently 
as  was  at  one  time  imagined.  Par- 
tially or  completely  organizeil,  they 
adhere  with  more  or  less  tenacity  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  orgar^  espe- 
cially to  the  fleshy  columns  and  tendi- 
nous cords  of  the  valves,  around 
which  they  are  sometimes  inestri< 
cably  coiled.  In  their  early  stage 
they  are  attached  solely  through  the 
niediam  of  plastic  lymph,  or,  what  is 
not  improbable,  by  the  adhesive  mat- 
ter of  the  blood ;  after  a  while,  how- 
ever, aa  they  increase  in  age,  they 
adhere  by  a  sort  of  adventitious 
membrane,  which  is  ultimately  trans- 
formed into  short,  dense,  cellular 
tissue,  the  laceration  of  which  leaves 

a  marked  roughness  both  on  the  con-       Plbrlnont  concrrlloD  •,{  the  b<'>rt.    From  1 

cretion  and  on  the  endocardiac  lining.  p™p»r»iioo  in  mj  coiiertion. 

The  older  bodies  occasionally  contain 

amall,  straggling  vessels,  some  of  which  evidently  communicate  with 
the  heart;  while  those  of  more  recent  formation  often  exhibit  minute 
bloody  points,  which  are  probably  the  rudiments  of  arteries  and  veins, 
or,  at  all  events,  indications  of  incipient  vascularization. 

At  an  advanced  period  of  their  existence,  these  bodies  are  gene- 
rally of  a  pale  buff  color,  pink,  grayish,  or  slightly  violet,  opaque, 
dense,  elastic,  and  distinctly  fibrous  in  their  texture.  Their  interior 
is  sometimes  softened,  pultaceous,  friable,  or  even  occupied  by  pus; 
they  often  exhibit  a  lamellated  arrangement;  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  they  are  interspersed  with  specks  of  bone,  or  minute  vesicles, 
filled  with  serous,  sanious,  or  semi  concrete  matter. 

Varying  in  size  from  a  filbert  to  a  pullet's  egg,  these  concretions 
may  be  so  voluminous  as  to  encroach  materially  upon  the  cavity  in 
which  they  are  lodged.  They  may  be  confined  to  one  chamber  of 
the  heart,  or  occur  simultaneously  in  two,  or  more;  or  they  may 
even  extend  into  the  great  vessels,  particularly  the  two  hollow  veins. 
In  their  form  they  are  cylindrical,  conical,  pear  like,  flattened,  reticu- 
lated, arborescent,  or  pediculated.     In  some   cases   they  are  pretty 
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accurately  moulded  to  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  situated,  or  to  the 
surfaces  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  formation  of  these  concretioDs,  which  are  most  common  on 
the  right  side,  cannot,  I  think,  be  altogether  owing,  as  is  supposed 
by  some,  to  a  retardation  of  the  Mood.  This  doubtless  materially 
contributes  to  it;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  greatly 
aided  by  an  effusion  of  lymph  from  the  inflamed  endocardiac  lining. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  this  substance  is  soon  poured  out,  so  that  the  ad- 
ventitious body  becomes  gradually  organized  and  firmly  adherent  to 
the  parts  with  which  it  lies  in  contact. 

Fibrinous  growths  may  be  detached  from  the  valves  or  parietes  of 
the  heart,  and  be  washed  into  distant  parts  of  the  circulation ;  thus 
leading  to  a  blocking  up  of  the  smaller  arteries  and  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  Those  on  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  are  washed  into  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  while  those  of  the  left 
side  enter  the  systemic  circulation,  and  are  most  usually  carried  into 
the  cerebral  arteries,  or  into  the  arteries  of  the  kidneys  and  spleen. 

The  fibrinous  concretions  now  described  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  coagvla^  clots,  or  masses,  so  frequently  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  heart.  The  latter,  which  are  never  organized,  are  always  formed 
either  immediately  before  dissolution,  in  the  act  of  dying,  or  within 
a  few  moments  after  death,  before  the  solids  and  fluids  have  parted 
with  their  warmth.  They  are  observed  in  nearly  all  our  post-mortem 
examinations,  in  the  form  of  dark  masses  which  bear  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  under  surface  of  the  crassamentum  of  the  blood. 
In  their  shape  they  are  amorphous,  or  similar  to  that  of  the  cavity  in 
which  they  are  contained ;  they  are  of  a  black  purple  color,  of  a  soft 
jelly-like  consistence,  easily  detached  from  the  parts  on  which  they 
repose,  and  from  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger  to  that  of  a 
pullet's  egg.  They  are  most  common  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
from  which  they  often  extend,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  great  hollow 
veins,  and,  on  the  other,  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  These  coagula 
are  sometimes  entirely  destitute  of  red  particles,  and  look  very  much 
like  a  mass  of  jelly;  at  other  times  they  consist  of  two  parts,  the  one 
dark,  soft,  and  friable,  the  other  white,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  and 
tolerably  firm  in  its  consistence. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

NASAL,    MAXILLARY,    AND    FRONTAL   CAVITIES. 

I.  Ntual  Cavity. -^Deyi&ixons  from  the  Normal  Standard. — Nasal  Septum. — Inflammation  of 
the  Schneiderian  Membrane. — Epistaxis. — Different  kinds  of  Polypes. — Obstruction  of  the 
Macous  Follicles. — II.  Maxillary  Sinus. — Purulent  Accumulations. — Ulceration  of  its  Lin- 
ing Membrane. — Polypous  Growths. — Carcinoma. — ^Exostoses.— III.  Lesums  of  the  Frontal 
Sinus. 

I.  Nasal  Cavities, — The  parietes  of  the  nasal  cavities  are  developed 
by  several  distinct  points,  the  union  of  which  is  effected  at  the  mesial 
line.  The  regularity  of  this  formation  is  much  influenced  by  that  of 
the  olfactory  nerves,  the  imperfection  of  which  appears  to  be  always 
attended  with  a  corresponding  imperfection  of  the  parts  over  which 
they  preside.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  these  nerves  were  entirely 
absent,  and  in  which,  as  a  consequence,  there  was  a  complete  defi- 
ciency both  of  the  septum  and  of  the  floor  of  the  nostrils. 

The  external  nose,  properly  so  termed,  is  very  rarely  absent  as  a 
connate  vice.  A  much  more  common  defect  is  congenital  malforma- 
tion of  the  nasal  septum.  This  is  generally  confined  to  the  cartilagi- 
nous portion  of  the  septum,  but  may  also  implicate  the  vomer  and 
the  nasal  lamella  of  the  ethmoid.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  simply 
in  a  lateral  curvature,  obstructing  more  or  less  the  corresponding 
cavity,  and  leading  to  indistinct  enunciation.  The  cartilage  is  occa- 
sionally thickened,  perforated,  or  tuberose,  and  the  external  nose 
deformed;  but  these  are  rather  accidental  than  necessary  attendants. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  there  are  few  persons 
in  whom  the  part  in  question  is  perfectly  vertical. 

The  most  common  disease  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  injlam- 
mation,  the  anatomical  characters  of  which  are  the  same  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  mucous  system.  With  the  increased  redness,  there  is  generally, 
at  first,  a  suppression  of  the  natural  secretion,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
however,  is  not  only  restored,  but  becomes  extremely  abundant,  watery, 
and  so  irritating  as  to  excoriate  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. When  the  inflammation  begins  to  decline,  as  it  usually  does  in 
a  few  days,  the  secretion  assumes  a  thick,  yellowish  or  greenish  ap- 
pearance, is  less  acrid,  and  gradually  regains  its  natural  standard,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  The  sense  of  smell  is  very  much 
impaired,  indeed  often  lost.  Both  cavities  are  usually  affected,  and  in 
many  instances  the  disease  invades  the  neighboring  parts,  as  the 
conjunctiva,   fauces,  and   frontal   sinuses.    Dark-colored   spots,   evi- 
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dently  caused  by  tbe  effusioa  of  blood  into  the  Eubmucoua  cellular 
tissue,  are  sometimes  observed,  and  the  same  fluid  is  occasionally  dis- 
charged along  with  the  altered  mucous  secretion.  The  Schneiderian 
membrane  between  these  spots  is  of  a  deep  florid  hue,  verging  upon 
purple. 

The  duration  of  this  affection  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several 
weeks,  when  it  either  subsides,  passes  into  suppuration,  or  assumes 
the  chronic  type.  Submucous  abscesses  occasionally  foro],  and  are 
eventually  followed  by  ulceration  with  an  escape  of  their  contents. 
More  frequeptly,  the  matter  is  discharged  along  with  the  mucous 
secretion,  UQaccompanied  by  any  breach  of  continuity.  In  the  chronic 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  membrane  loses  its  spongy  texture,  increases 
in  thickness  and  density,  and  can  generally  be  easily  detached,  owing 
to  the  brittleness  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  Ulceration  some- 
times succeeds,  and  in  its  progress  involves  the  osseous  structure,  pro- 
ducing what  is  called  ozatna,  an  affection  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  a  profuse  muco-purulent  discharge,  of  a  character  the  most  ia- 
tolerably  fetid.  In  secondary  syphilis,  the  ulceration  is  liable  to  com- 
mit extensive  ravages,  destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  nasal  septum, 
the  lateral  cartilages,  and  the  turbinated  bones,  thus  producing  the 
raost  unsightly  deformity. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  nose  has  received  the  name  of  epiataxis.  Owing 
to  the  great  vascularity  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely common  occurrence,  much  more  so  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  is  most  frequently  observed  about  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. In  females,  it  is  sometimes  vicarious  of  the  menstrual  Sox, 
The  blood  rarely  proceeds  from  both  nostrils.  In  general,  only  a 
few  ounces  are  lost  at  a  time.  When  arising  spontaneously,  it  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  exhalatioa. 

The  Schneiderian  membrane  is  a  frequent  seat  of  polypes,  more  so, 
in  fact,  than  any  other  mucous  cavity  in 
Fig.  160.  the  body.     These  growths  may  occur  at 

a  very  early  period,  but  are  most  common 
in  young  persons;  they  often  display  a 
malignant  tendency,  and  are  generally  re- 
generated when  extirpated.  In  regard  to 
their  structure,  nasal  polypes  are  divi- 
sible into  three  principal  varieties,  the 
gelatinous,  fibrous,  and  vascular.  The 
granular  form,  described  in  a  previous 
chapter,  is  much  more  frequent  in  the 
uterus  than  in  the  nose,  and  does  not, 
therefore,   merit   particular   attention   in 

aimpl.  s»U,in»d.  i.»lyp«,  .«n  gr.w.      ttls  plaCC. 

lug  Id  the  Diui  puufti.  The  gelatinous  polype  (Fig.  160)  gene- 

rally grows  from  the  mucous  membrane 
over  the  turbinated  bones;  never  from  the  median  septum.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  of  a  soft,  jelly-like  coDsistence,  smooth,  of  a  white 
greenish  color,  slightly  transparent,  and  striated  with  a  few  scattering 
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vessels.     Moat  commonly  it  has  a  narrow,  elongated  P's-  l^i. 

neck,  with  a  broad  bulbous  part  banging  forward 

into  the  nostril.    It  readily  breaks  under  the  pressure 

oftheforcepSjia  devoid  of  sensibility,  and  is  composed 

of  a  thin,  mucous  pellicle,  inclosing  a  soft  cellular 

aubstaoce,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  watery 

6uid.     This  species  of  polype  seldom  exists  singly, 

and  is  often  met  with  in  great   numbers  together. 

One  nostril  is  very  rarely  affected  alone.     It  is  most 

common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  may 

attain  a  large  size,  and  usually  expands  in  damp, 

foggy  weather.     This  variety  of  polype  sometimes 

contains   fibro- cartilaginous   concretions,  as  in  Fig. 

161,  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection. 

The  fbrous  polype  is  distinguished  by  the  extreme 
firmness  of  its  texture,  which  nearly  equals  that  of 
tendon.     Great  effort  is  required  to  detach  it:  it  ex- 
hibits a  faintly  striated  arrangement,  and  is  composed 
of  whitish  filaments  agglutinated  by  a  dense  fibrinous 
substance.     Although  it  sometimes  grows  in  both 
nostrils,  it  almost  always  exists  singly,  and  is  most        S"-»i  pcirpf.  oon- 
common  in  adolts.     When  touched  it  bleeds  pro-     ^n"'^*  "^mlo'^ 
fusely,  and  often  acquires  a  very  great  bulk,  protrud-      f„^  »  spMimfn  in 
ing  externally,  descending  into  the  fauces,  and  press-      my  cuiiMiion. 
ing  upon  the  walls  of  the  nasal  cavities  in  all  directions. 

The  third  species  of  polype  is  the  vascular,  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  two,  is  extremely  rare.  Young  persons  are  most  sub- 
ject to  it,  and  it  occasionally  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  Of  a  red 
fiorid  color,  it  is  soft  and  erectile,  bleeds  from  very  slight  causes,  the 
hemorrhage  issuing  from  every  part  of  its  surface,  and  is  composed 
essentially  of  vessels,  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude.  It 
is  rarely  of  a  malignant  character,  and  does  not  often  return  when 
extirpated. 

Of  the  different  species  of  polypes  now  described,  the  fibrous  is  by 
fax  the  most  liable  to  take  on  malignant  action.  When  thus  affected, 
it  becomes  extremely  friable,  bleeds  profusely  when  injured,  and  often 
assumes  the  character  of  genuine  fungus  hfematodea,  encroaching  with- 
out limitation  upon  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  face,  and  gradually  but 
sorely  sapping  the  foundations  of  life.  The  malignant  growth  exudes 
a  fetid,  purulent,  or  bloody  matter,  is  attended  with  severe  pain,  usually 
occurs  late  in  life,  and  invariably  returns  when  extirpated.  Small 
oysta,  containing  a  glairy,  mucous  fluid,  are  sometimes  found  in  these 
polypes;  and  in  a  specimen  in  my  possession  from  the  nose  of  an 
elderly  gentleman,  there  are  numerous  fibro- cartilaginous  concretions, 
of  the  same  nature  exactly  as  those  found  in  other  organs. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  nasal  cavities,  which,  as  it  is  often  mistaken 
for  polypes,  requires  brief  notice  in  this  place.  It  is  observed  chiefly 
in  weakly  childfen  and  in  females  of  a  relaxed  constitution,  and  con- 
sists in  an  elongation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  produced  by  an 
effusion  of  aero-plastic  matter  into  the  'subjacent  cellular  substance. 
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A  tumor  is  thus  formed  of  a  red  vascular  appearance,  and  of  a  soft 
spongy  consistence.  The  parts  on  which  it  grows  are  the  turbinated 
bones,  of  which  the  superior  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  infe- 
rior. Both  nostrils  are  sometimes  involved.  The  tumor  may  exist 
for  a  long  time,  but  is  always  amenable  to  proper  treatment. 

The  mucous  follicles  of  the  nose,  like  the  same  structures  in  other 
situations,  are  liable  to  obstruction  of  their  orifices,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  encysted  tumors.  They  have  an  irregular,  bulbous  shape, 
a  light  grayish  color,  and  a  soft,  gelatinous  consistence,  hanging  within 
the  nose  like  so  many  little  bladders.  No  pain  attends  these  tumors; 
they  easily  break  under  pressure,  discharging  a  thin,  glairy  fluid,  like 
the  white  of  eggs,  and  are  extremely  apt  to  reappear  aftier  they  have 
been  removed,  either  at  the  same  place,  or  in  the  parts  immediately 
around. 

Calculi  of  the  nasal  fossa,  technically  called  rhenoUthes^  are  extremely 
rare,  and  have  hitherto  been  observed  chiefly  in  the  inferior  meatus, 
although  they  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  nose.  Varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  Lima  bean,  they  are  of  an  irregular 
figure,  round,  ovoidal,  or  triangular,  of  a  grayish,  whitish,  or  brown- 
ish color,  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  not  unlike  that  of  an  ossified 
lymphatic  ganglion.  When  large,  they  are  usually  solitary,  while, 
under  opposite  circumstances,  their  number  may  be  considerable. 
They  are  generally  formed  around  a  foreign  substance,  as  a  piece  of 
bone,  a  cherry -stone,  or  the  fang  of  a  tooth,  and  they  are  composed 
essentially  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  cemented  by  a  small 
quantity  of  animal  matter.  The  symptoms  which  they  produce  are 
those  of  mechanical  obstruction,  attended  with  a  fetid  muco-purulent 
discharge.  They  may  seriously  obstruct  the  nasal  fossa,  push  the 
septum  to  one  side,  and  cause  ulceration  of  the  nasal  walls. 

II.  Maxillary  Sinus. — The  nvaxillary  sinus  is  subject  to  different 
maladies,  the  most  common  of  which  is  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane,  occasioned  by  cold,  the  irritation  of  a  carious  stump,  or  ex- 
tension of  disease  from  the  nasal  cavities.  The  anatomical  characters 
of  this  lesion  do  not  differ  from  similar  affections  in  other  parts  of  the 
mucous  system.  The  purulent  matter,  which  is  often  quite  abundant, 
is  of  a  thick,  cream-like  consistence,  and  almost  always  highly  offen- 
sive, apparently  from  its  long  sojourn  in  the  antrum.  When  the  in- 
flammation is  protracted  the  lining  membrane  becomes  thickened,  the 
natural  outlet  is  partially  or  entirely  closed,  the  dimensions  of  the 
sinus  are  increased,  ulceration  is  set  up,  and  great  mischief  is  fre- 
quently done  to  the  maxillary  bone. 

When  the  natural  outlet  of  this  cavity  is  shut,  an  immense  accumu- 
lation of  mucous  fluid  occasionally  takes  place,  forming  a  tumor  which 
exhibits  all  the  outward  features  of  carcinomatous  disease.  In  this 
affection,  usually  called  dropsy  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  cavity  is 
brought  in  the  same  relations  as  a  mucous  crypt  laboring  under  an 
obstruction  of  its  orifice.  The  normal  secretion  still  goes  on,  but 
being  unable  to  find  an  outlet,  it  is  pent  up,  and  thus  forms  a  spe- 
cies of  encysted  tumor.     The  fluid  is  usually  of  a  thick,  glutinous 
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consistence ;  but  may  be  thin  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
the  contents  of  a  ranula. 

Polypes^  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  oose,  sometimes  grow 
in  the  antrum.  They  are  generally  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane 
by  a  pretty  broad  base,  and  increase  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  until 
they  fill  the  whole  chamber.  In  time,  they  encroach  upon  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  as  the  eye,  nose,  mouth,  and  face,  thrusting  them  out 
of  their  natural  position,  and  thus  occasioning  considerable  deformity. 
In  color,  they  are  ordinarily  florid,  from  their  excessive  vascularity  ; 
and  in  consistence  they  vary  from  the  softness  of  flesh  to  the  firmness 
of  fibro-cartilage,  and  even  bone.  A  profuse  discharge  of  fetid  sani- 
ous  matter  usually  accompanies  this  disease,  and  the  part  is  the  seat 
of  constant  pain,  commonly  of  a  dull,  aching  character. 

Carcinoma  of  this  chamber  is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  of  the  ence- 
phaloid  kind.  The  young  are  most  obnoxious  to  it,  but  the  old  are  by 
no  means  exempt  from  its  attack.  The  disease  usually  begins  in  the 
lining  membrane,  or  in  the  submucous  cellular  texture,  and  gradually 
invades  the  osseous  framework  of  the  face,  leading  finally  to  the  most 
hideous  deformity.  In  a  case  recently  under  my  observation,  in  a 
man  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  the  tumor,  although  scarcely  of  eleven 
months'  standing,  was  of  enormous  size,  encroaching,  on  the  one  hand, 
upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  nose,  eye, 
and  forehead.  The  malady  is  generally  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  its 
tendency  is  always  unfavorable.  When  removed  with  the  knife,  it  is 
sure  to  reappear  at  the  cicatrice,  or  in  some  neighboring  part. 

Exostoses  occasionally  grow  in  the  antrum.  In  a  specimen  in  my 
collection  there  are  from  eight  to  a  dozen  of  these  excrescences,  vary- 
ing in  volume  between  a  mustard-seed  and  a  grain  of  wheat,  which 
they  also  resemble  in  shape.  In  rare  instances,  these  exostoses  ac- 
quire a  very  large  magnitude,  so  as  to  fill  not  only  the  antrum,  but 
encroach  very  much  upon  the  neighboring  organs,  as  the  eye  and  even 
the  brain. 

III.  Frontal  Sinus, — It  is  seldom  that  the  frontal  sinus  is  the  seat  of 
disease.  This  cavity  is  lined  by  a  reflection  of  the  pituitary  membrane 
of  the  nose,  in  the  lesions  of  which  it  sometimes  participates,  especially 
in  the  catarrhal  affections  which  are  so  common  in  this  country.  The 
inflammation  occasionally  terminates  in  the  effusion  of  pus,  which 
usually  finds  a  vent  through  the  nostrils,  though  in  a  few  rare  in- 
stances it  works  its  way  out  through  the  bones  and  soft  parts,  leaving 
a  troublesome  fistulous  opening.  When  chronic,  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  together 
with  a  discharge  of  thin,  fetid  matter,  and  a  diminution  of  the  sense 
of  smell. 

Oalcidij  of  a  grayish  color,  irregular  shape,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
have  been  observed  in  the  frontal  sinus,  but  their  occurrence  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Their  number  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four,  and  they 
are  composed  principally  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  cemented 
by  a  little  animal  matter.  Of  their  mode  of  formation  nothing  is 
known. 

Polypes^  similar  to  those  of  the  chamber  of  Highmore,  have  been 
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met  with  in  the  frontal  sinus;  and  an  instance  has  been  recorded  in 
which  this  cavity  contained  an  enormous  hydatid.  Exostoses  are  also 
sometimes  developed  in  it;  and,  in  tertiary  syphilis,  its  linhig  mem- 
brane occasionally  becomes  the  seat  of  protracted  suppuration  and 
ulceration.  In  the  latter  case,  tbe  disease  may  extend  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  tbe  sinus,  and  thus  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  intractable 
fistule. 
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I.  Lips. — The  lips  afford  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  morbid  anato- 
mist chiefly  on  account  of  carcinoma,  encysted  tumors,  and  congenital 
malformations.  Cnncer,  of  the  epithelial  kind,  is  sufRciently  common 
here,  especially  in  elderly  subjects,  and  usually  begins  in  tbe  follicular 
structure  of  the  part,  which  becomes 
hard  and  thickened,  and  soon  tends 
to  ulcerate.  The- sore  thus  formed  is 
often  very  deep,  with  fiery  and  everted 
edges,  and  gives  vent  to  a  thin,  sanious, 
and  eroding  fluid.  When  removed  by 
excision,  the  disease  commonly  returns. 
If  permitted  to  progress,  it  gradually 
destroys  the  lip,  and  involves  the  gum, 
together  with  the  periosteum,  and  the 
substance  of  the  jaw. 

When  the  orifice  of  one  of  the  labial 
glands  becomes  accidentally  obstructed, 
mucus  accumulates  in  it,  converting  it 
into  an  encysted  tuvior.  The  swelling 
seldom  exceeds  a  hazelnut,  but  I  have 
found  it  as  large  as  a  small  almond. 
"""""""  Its  form   is   usually  spherical,  and  its 

appearance  semi  transparent,  its  contents  being  thict  and  glairy,  like 
the  white  of  eggs. 
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The  congenital  malformations  of  the  lip  are  usually  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  hare-tip,  from  their  auppoaed  resemblance  to  the  lip 
*  of  the  hare.  The  most  simple  form  in  which  it  is  presented  is  that  of 
a  fissure,  extending  from  the  border  of  the  lip  to  its  connection  with 
the  gum.  Generally  seated  to  one  side  of  the  mesial  plane,  more  fre- 
quently on  the  left  than  the  right,  it  exists  either  by  itself,  or  is  com- 
plicated with  malformation  of  the  jaw,  palate,  or  nose,  or  of  all  these 
parts  together.  The  margins  of  the  abnormal  cleft  are  more  or  less 
rounded  off;  and,  as  they  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  they 
are  usually  of  a  reddish  color.  In  double  hare-lip  there  are  two  such 
fissures,  separated  by  an  intermediate  portion  of  lip,  which  varies 
much  in  size  and  shape,  being  sometimes  broad  and  quadrangular,  but 
more  commonly  narrow,  elongated,  and  tit-like.  The  cleft,  whether 
single  or  double,  is  more  or  less  oblique.  The  defect  always  depends 
upon  an  arrest  of  the  natural  development  of  the  part  concerned. 

"The  malformation  to  which  the  upper  jaw  is  liable  consists  in  a 
projection  of  the  central  part  that  holds  the  cutting  teeth,  forming  a 
tumor  from  which  the  teeth  grow  out  at  a  right  angle  to  their  ordinary 
direction.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind,  the  projection  comprehends  an 
equal  portion  of  both  superior  maxillary  bones,  the  portion,  namely, 
which,  in  the  lower  animals,  is  occupied  by  two  distinct  pieces,  the 
033a  incmva.  It  forms  a  round  knob,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  to 
the  septum  of  the  nose,  covered  with  a  firm  substance,  similar  to  the 
gam,  and  having  at  its  anterior  part  a  similar  shaped  but  smaller 
sized  appendage,  which  seems  to  consist  of  the  tissue  that  should  have 
constituted  the  lip.  The  fissures  on  each  side  of  this  knob  meet 
together  behind  it,  and  are  there  continued  single  through  the  palate 
backwards.  Instead  of  this  conformation  there  is  sometimes  merely 
an  overlapping  of  one  edge  of  the  split  gum  over  the  other,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  projection  thus  formed  takes  place  is  extremely 
various." 

II.  Thngue. — The  tongue  is  liable  to  in0ammatioo,  suppuration, 
ulceration,  hypertrophy,  cysts,  and  cancer. 

Qlosaitis  (Fig.  163)  may  exist  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  but  is  most 
generally  induced  by  salivation,  by  mechanical  injury,  steam,  hot  water, 
or  corrosive  substances  The  organ  la  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  may  swell  so  enormously 
as  to  threaten  the  patient  with  suffocation;  all 
its  vessels  are  engorged  with  blood  j  the  pa- 
pillee  are  greatly  enlarged;  and  its  surface,  at 
first  of  a  bright  red,  is  soon  coated  with  vis- 
cid mucus,  or,  when  the  infiammatiou  runs  high, 
even  with  lymph.  Now  and  then  tbe  disease 
is  limited  to  one  half  of  the  tongue,  tbe  raphe 
forming  a  pretty  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  the  unaffected  side.  Glossitis 
may  terminate  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or 
gangrene.  The  disposition  to  disappear  is 
sometimes  manifested  as  early  as  the  third  day,  but  mostly  not  until 
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about  the  sixth.  When  matter  forms  it  is  generally  deep-seated,  and 
requires  free  incisions  for  its  evacuation.  The  termination  of  glossitis 
in  gangrene  is  extremely  rare,  being  noticed  chiefly  in  persons  of  a 
debauched  habit  and  worn-out  constitution. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  cheek  is  liable  to  several 
forms  of  ulceration.  In  psoriasis  there  are  whitish  excoriated  patches, 
not  uufrequently  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  in  children  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  these  parts  studded  with  small  milky- 
looking  vesicles.  These  blebs,  technically  called  aphthce^  are  of  an 
irregularly  spherical  figure,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  that 
of  a  split  pea.  Their  contents  are  chiefly  of  a  serous  nature.  Aphthse 
are  generally  connected  with  gastro -enteric  irritation ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  often  extend  through  the  oesophagus,  as 
far  as  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach.  In  several  instances, 
however,  in  which  I  made  a  careful  inspection  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining this  point,  I  failed  in  tracing  the  vesicles  beyond  the  fauces, 
although  the  tongue,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
were  literally  covered  with  them. 

Flat,  shallow  ulcers,  with  hard  and  thickened  edges,  are  occasionally 
observed  on  the  tongue,  checks,  and  fauces,  in  secondary  syphilis,  and 
in  persons  who  have  been  excessively  salivated.  The  parts  are  foul 
and  ill-looking;  the  saliva  acrid  and  abundant;  the  gums  spongy,  and 
disposed  to  ulcerate. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  (Fig.  164)  may  be  limited  to  its  muscular 

substance,  to  its  mucous  covering, or  to  its 
Fig.  164.  papilla?.     The  first  variety,  to  which  the 

term  general  may  be  applied,  is  frequently 
congenital,  but  it  also  occurs  in  children 
and  adults,  either  as  a  consequence  of 
inflammation,  or  without  any  assignable 
cause.  It  takes  place  in  both  sexes,  but 
in  what  ratio  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  volume  of  the  affected  organ  varies 
in  different  cases,  from  slight  increase  of 
the  normal  •  bulk  to  the  most  hideous 
development.  As  the  hypertrophy  pro- 
gresses, the  tongue  protrudes  beyond  the 
'  mouth,  being  preternaturally  tense  and 
HyptTtrophy  of  tho  tongue.  rigid,  rough,  and  even  mammillated,  of 

a  dark  color,  and  constantly  covered 
with  a  tough,  tenacious  mucus.  In  cases  of  long  standing  the  extra- 
oral  portion  is  often  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  proportion- 
ably  broad  and  thick.  The  part  within  the  mouth  frequently  retains,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  its  normal  appearance,  perhaps  the  only  change 
being  a  certain  amount  of  discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane  along 
with  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  cuticular  papillae. 

These  enlargements  of  the  tongue  are  sometimes  remarkably  vascu- 
lar, being  pervaded  by  plexuses  of  dilated  vessels,  and  subject  to 
temporary  erections,  from  the  preternatual  influx  of  blood.  Dissec- 
tion shows  that  the  fleshy  fibres  have  lost  their  normal  color,  and  that 
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they  are  converted  into  a  dense,  semi-cartilaginons  substance,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  primitive  structure. 
»  When  the  hypertrophy  is  unusually  great,  the  weight  of  the  tumor 
presses  the  incisor  teeth  out  of  place,  giving  them  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion; the  mouth  is  enormously  increased  in  size;  the  lower  lip  is  almost 
completely  everted ;  and  there  is  a  constant  dribbling  of  saliva.  In 
congenital  cases,  or  in  those  begihning  in  early  life,  the  branches  of  the 
jaw-bone  are  often  very  short,  and  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation 
is  occasionally  partially  anchylosed.  Ulcerations  of  the  tongue  ^nd 
membrane,  and  inordinate  accumulations  of  earthy  matter  are  common 
accompaniments  of  the  malady. 

With  respect  to  the  mucous  membrane^  the  hypertrophy  is  usually 
limited  to  one  or  more  points,  though  it  may  extend  over  the  entire 
organ.  The  aflFected  part  varies  in  thickness  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
third  of  an  inch,  and  exhibits  a  rough,  grayish  appearance,  the  promi- 
nences being  occasionally  divided  by  deep  fissures.  The  enlarged 
parts  are  almost  insensible,  and  the  sense  of  taste  is  usually  much 
impaired. 

The  pnpillce  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue  have  a  narrow  base, 
and  a  broad,  mushroom-like  head.  From  derangement  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  from  local  injury,  they  are  capable  of  becoming  considerably 
enlarged,  so  as  to  form  tumors  of  a  deep  florid  color,  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  cancerous  excrescences  From  these,  however,  they 
are  readily  distinguished  by  there  being  no  real  ulceration  of  the 
tongue,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  decided  pain.  The  size  which 
such  tumors  may  acquire  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry. 

Still  more  rare  than  the  lesion  just  described  is  atrophy  of  the 
tongue.  This  is  generally  associated  with  inflammatory  irritation, 
and  may  reach  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  merely  a  dense,  whitish 
mass,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  muscular  tissue. 

There  is  a  singular  disease  of  the  tongue,  which  consists  of  very 
minute  semi  transparent  vesicles^  occupying  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  organ,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  they  not  unfrequently  ele- 
vate in  the  form  of  little  tumors.  The  precise  nature  of  these  vesicles 
is  not  understood.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Earle,  they  grew  in 
clusters,  and  were  so  sensitive  as  to  bleed  profusely  on  the  slightest 
injury.  The  clusters,  in  some  places,  were  separated  by  deep  clefts, 
which  discharged  a  fetid,  irritating  sanies. 

This  organ  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  cancer^  a  disease  which, 
though  most  common  in  old  persons,  is  sometimes  observed  in  the 
young.  It  commences  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  inelastic,  puckered 
tubercle,  situated  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  by  the  side 
of  the  mesial  plane.  The  ulcer,  which  follows  is  excavated,  foul,  and 
uneven ;  the  edges  are  thick  and  contracted ;  the  base  and  surrounding 
substance  hard  and  gristfy.  In  time  the  disease  affects  the  gums,  teeth, 
jaws,  and  cheeks,  causing  frightful  ravages.  The  breath  is  intoler- 
ably fetid ;  the  pain  is  sharp  and  darting ;  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
ganglions  swell ;  and  profuse  hemorrhages  supervene  from  the  ulcer- 
ation of  one  or  more  vessels.  In  some  instances,  the  disease  begins 
31 
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in  a  fungous  excrescence,  at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  which  extends 
rapidly  over  the  surface,  and  assumes  all  the  characters  of  encepha- 
loid.  In  whatever  manner  it  may  appear,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  carcinoma  is  originally  located  in  the  follicular  structures,  from 
which  it  gradually  spreads  to  the  other  tissues. 

Finally,  the  tongue  is  liable  to  congenital  malformations.  Thus,  it 
may  be  bifurcated  at  the  tip,  as  in  the  snake  and  lizard ;  be  extremely 
small,  and  nipple-shaped,  as  in  parrots ;  be  double,  or  even  entirely 
absent.  The  frsennm  is  sometimes  too  long,  or  too  short,  or  unusu- 
ally thick,  and  of  a  dense,  fibrous  consistence. 

III.  Salivary  Olands, — All  the  salivary  glands  are  not  equally  liable 
to  morbid  alterations.  The  parotid  is  much  more  frequently  affected 
than  the  others,  the  disease  to  which  it  is  most  subject  being  mumps, 
an  infectious,  inflammatory  complaint,  occurring  sometimes  endemi- 
cally.  Both  organs  are  usually  involved.  The  swelling,  which  is 
often  considerable,  reaches  its  height  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  day; 
after  which  it  gradually  subsides,  and  in  a  week  from  the  time  of  the 
invasion  is  entirely  gone.  One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the 
disorder  is  its  liability  to  be  translated  to  other  organs,  as  the  testicle 
and  female  breast.  It  rarely  occurs  more  than  once,  and  youth  is  its 
favorite  period  of  attack. 

However  induced,  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease  are  gene- 
rally the  same ;  that  is,  the  substance  of  the  affected  gland  is  preter- 
naturally  red,  its  density  is  augmented,  its  lobules  are  rendered  more 
distinct,  and  the  connecting  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serosity. 
In  severe  cases,  fibrin  and  blood  are  effused,  giving  the  part  a  blood- 
shot appearance.  Added  to  these  phenomena,  the  capillary  vessels, 
both  arterial  and  venous,  are  excessively  engorged,  and  the  minute 
excretory  ducts  are  so  much  compressed  as  to  be  no  longer  perme- 
able to  the  most  diffusible  injecting  matter.  The  salivary  fluid  is 
also  more  or  less  altered.  When  the  inflammation  is  at  its  height, 
the  secretion  is  very  much  diminished,  or  almost  entirely  suspended; 
after  a  short  time,  however,  it  is  restored,  and  is  then  often  discharged 
in  immense  quantities,  as  is  exemplified  in  mercurial  salivation.  In 
this  affection,  which  appears  to  be  propagated  from  the  gums  and 
cheeks,  as  there  are  always  manifestations  of  it  there  before  it  in- 
volves the  glandular  structures  about  the  jaws,  the  salivary  fluid  is 
remarkably  thick,  tenacious,  and  of  a  strong,  disagreeable  taste. 
Much  of  this  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  follicular  secretion  of  the 
mouth,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  of  a  very  fetid  quality, 
and  poured  forth  in  great  abundance. 

Parotitis  may  terminate  in  suppuration.  Of  this  I  have  witnessed  a 
number  of  cases,  in  two  of  which  an  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of 
making  an  autopsic  inspection.  In  one,  both  glands  were  much  en* 
larged,  unnaturally  dense,  of  a  grayish,  gristly  appearance,  and  per- 
vaded throughout  by  purulent  matter,  collected,  here  and  there,  into 
little  abscesses,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  volume  of  a 
hazelnut.  The  pus  was  white,  thick,  and  tenacious,  like  that  of  a 
scrofulous  lymphatic  ganglion.  The  weight  of  the  right  parotid  was 
one  ounce  and  two  drachms ;  of  the  left,  one  ounce  and  one  drachm. 
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The  glandular  substance  was  very  little  injected,  a  small  straggling 
vessel  only  being  here  and  there  perceptible.  The  patient,  who  was 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  died  of  disease  of  the  liver  and  duodenum. 
The  parotitis  came  on  ten  days  before  death ;  and  ran  its  course  without 
the  slightest  pain. 

In  the  other  case,  the  glands  were  also  very  much  enlarged; 
the  connecting  cellular  tissue  was  remarkably  congested  and  even 
ecchymotic ;  and  the  matter,  which  was  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  was 
contained  in  an  immense  number  of  little  abscesses,  not  larger  than  a 
mustard-seed,  and  evidently  seated  in  the  rootlets  of  the  Stenonian 
duct.  The  patient,  a  man  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  died  of 
bilious  fever,  and  had  been  salivated. 

Oangrene  may  seize  on  the  parotid,  and  proceed  until  it  has  entirely 
destroyed  its  substance.  This  termination,  however,  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  observed  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  the  surrounding  tex- 
tures are  extensively  involved  by  the  inflammation. 

The  salivary  glands,  especially  the  parotid,  are  subject  to  atrophy. 
This  is  usually  induced  by  some  morbid  growth  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  which,  by  causing  the  absorption  of  their  substance  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  enlargement,  at  length  usurps  their  place.  Hyper- 
trophy^ an  affection  much  more  common  than  atrophy,  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  induration,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  the  glandular 
structure  hard,  dense,  and  sometimes  almost  of  a  gristly  consistence. 

True  scirrhus  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  parotid,  as  are  also  en- 
cephaloid  and  melanosis.  The  occurrence,  however,  of  these  malig- 
nant growths  is  rare,  and  is  chiefly  witnessed  in  persons  past  the 
prime  of  life.  The  size  of  the  organ,  in  these  affections,  is  sometimes 
surprising.  In  a  case  in  which  it  was.  removed  by  Dr.  Prieger,  of 
Germany,  on  account  of  a  carcinomatous  disease,  it  weighed  two 
pounds  and  three-quarters.  The  patient  was  a  female,  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  Tubercles  have  never,  I  believe,  been  observed  either  in  this 
or  in  the  other  salivary  glands. 

I  am  not  aware  that  authors  have  recorded  any  examples  of  fatty 
degeneration  o{  the  salivary  glands;  but  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind 
fell  under  my  observation,  many  years  ago,  in  a  man  forty-two  years 
of  age.  The  disease  involved  the  right  parotid,  which  was  enlarged  to 
nearly  three  times  the  normal  bulk,  and  had  been  gradually  coming 
on  for  several  years,  unattended  with  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure. 
After  the  extirpation  of  the  organ,  which  was  successfully  accomplished 
by  my  friend  and  former  colleague.  Professor  Willard  Parker,  now 
of  New  York,  it  was  found  to  be  completely  transformed  into  adipose 
matter,  quite  greasy  to  the  touch,  remarkably  friable,  and  of  a  pale 
bluish  color,  not  unlike  the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood.  The  granular 
texture  was  still  recognizable,  but  the  connecting  cellular  tissue  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  destroyed.  When  pressed  between  the  fingers, 
a  clear  oily  fluid  oozed  out,  which,  after  the  gland  had  been  immersed 
for  some  time  in  alcohol,  collected  in  considerable  quantity  on  the 
surface  of  that  liquor.  A  similar  transformation,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  is  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  pancreas,  which  bears  so- 
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close  a  resemblance  to  the  parotid  that  it  has  been  described  by  many 
under  the  name  of  the  salivary  gland  of  the  abdomen.  Whether  the 
sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands  are  susceptible  of  a  like  change,  I 
am  not  able  to  say,  as  there  are  no  cases  of  it  on  record. 

The  ducts,  both  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  are  some- 
times  the   seat    of  calcareous  concretions,   named   salivary  calculi. 

Their  volume  varies  from  that  of  a  clover-seed  to 
Piff.  165.  ^^^^  ^^  *  large  almond.     Their  number  is  usu- 

ally small.  They  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  color, 
and  of  an  oval  shape,  with  a  finely  tubercu- 
lated  surface.  Their  composition  is  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  agglutinated  together  by 
a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter.  A  concretion 
saiirary  caicnins.  From  a   of  this  descriptiou  from  the  left  Submaxillary 

preparation  in  my  collecUon.    ^l^^^  ^  ^^^  5^    yjg    jgg         J^.    jg  represented  of 

the  natural  size  and  shape. 

The  principal  disease  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  ranula,  generally 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  dilatation  of  one  of  its  ducts,  but  in 
reality,  an  encysted  tumor.  It  is  usually  occupied  by  a  thick,  glairy 
fluid,  like  the  white  of  eggs,  but  which  is  sometimes  watery,  or  of  a 
pultaceous  consistence :  occasionally,  it  resembles  the  synovial  liquor 
of  the  joints,  and  contains  particles  of  gritty  matter,  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  size  of  the  tumor  varies 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  the  fist ;  its  form  is  irregularly  oval,  and 
its  parietes  are  thin,  and  for  the  most  part  translucent.  The  submax- 
illary gland  is  sometimes  similarly  aflFected. 

Finally,  the  salivary,  like  the  other  secretions,  is  liable  to  various 
morbid  alterations.  Thus,  it  may  be  diminished  or  increased  in 
quantity,  puriform,  bloody,  acid,  alkaline,  saline,  calcareous,  or  fetid. 
In  certain  diseases,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  the  salivary  secre- 
tion is  sometimes  nearly  entirely  suspended,  the  mouth  being  dry, 
and  the  thirst  more  or  less  urgent.  In  nervous  affections,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  often  very  much  augmented,  as  well  as  remarkably  changed 
in  its  properties.  In  hydrophobia  it  is  poisonous,  and  capable  of  com- 
municating the  disease. 

IV.  Teeth. — A  tooth  taken  from  the  jaw  of  a  living  person,  and 
immediately  replaced  in  its  former  socket,  will  contract  adhesions  to 
the  raw  surface,  and  be  permanently  retained.  The  singular  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Hunter  is  well  known.  This  ingenious  physiologist 
transferred  a  tooth  from  its  cavity  into  an  incision  in  the  comb  of  a 
cock,  to  which  it  became  so  firmly  united  that,  on  killing  the  animal 
some  time  subsequently,  and  injecting  its  head,  the  fluid  ran  freely 
into  the  internal  membrane  of  the  transplanted  organ.  It  was  upon 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  was  founded  the  disgusting  practice,  so 
common  in  the  last  century,  of  extracting  teeth  from  one  person  and 
inserting  them  in  the  mouth  of  another. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  root  of  a  tooth,  when  fractured,  may 
reunite,  the  process  being  similar  to  that  of  a  broken  bone.  The  blood 
which  is  poured  out  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  being  absorbed, 
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lymph  18  effused ;  this  is  soon  aacceeded  by  cartilage,  and  this,  in  time, 
by  osseous  substance. 

Tlie  moat  common  disease  of  the  teeth  is  caries,  a  lesion  which  is 
■trictly  analogous  to  ulceration  of  the  osseous  tissue.  Ckjmmeneing 
always  in  the  bony  substance  of  the  crown,  immediately  under  the 
enamel,  it  presents,  at  first,  the  appearance  of  a  minute,  opaque, 
brownish  speck,  which  gradually  extends  towards  the  centre  of  the 
organ,  assuming  at  length  a  blackish  color,  and  becoming  so  soft  and 
brittle  as  to  be  crushed  on  the  slightest  touch.  Thus  a  large  cavity  is 
exposed,  which  perhaps  had  not  previously  been  suspected  to  exist. 
As  it  advances,  the  disease  frequently  destroys  the  entire  crown,  or 
converts  it  into  a  dark,  pulverulent  substance,  without  any  trace  of 
its  primitive  texture.  The  roots  are  usually  the  last  to  decay,  and  it 
often  happens  that  they  retain  their  vitality  long  after  the  other  parts 
have  perished.  In  this  condition,  however,  they  act  as  extraneous 
bodies,  exciting  ulceration  of  the  gum  and  alveolar  processes,  whereby 
they  lose  their  connection,  and  are  finally  dislodged. 

Figs.  166,  167,  and  168  exhibit  some  of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of 
this  disease. 

Pig.  16S.  Pig.  187.  Fig.  168. 
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The  teeth  most  liable  to  this  disease  are  the  last  grinders,  probably 
from  some  defect  inherent  in  their  constitution  in  consequence  of  their 
late  development.  The  upper  central  incisors  are  also  frequently 
aGfected,  as  are  likewise  the  first  molar  teeth,  particularly  those  of  the 
under  jaw.  The  lower  incisors,  on  the  contrary,  are  rarely  attacked. 
Every  part  of  the  crown  appears  to  be  equally  liable  to  caries  ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  disease  begins  simultaneously  at  several 
points. 

Persons  of  a  tubercular  constitution  are  very  subject  to  this  species 
of  decay,  which  often  sets  in  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  pro- 
ceeds until  nearly  every  tooth  is  destroyed  by  it.  The  upper  incisors 
of  children  are  frequently  attacked  in  this  way  within  a  short  time 
after  their  appearance,  and  occaaionally,  indeed,  when  they  are  still 
partially  covered  by  the  gnm.  There  is  sometimes  an  hereditary  pro- 
clivity to  this  disorder ;  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  it  often  occurs  in 
a  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  same  family,  and  in  the 
children  of  parents  who  had  been  similarly  affected. 

Gangrene  of  the  teeth  is  usually  caused  by  external  violence,  the 
effects  of  mercury,  or  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system.  In  scurvy,  too, 
they  often  lose  their  vascular  connection,  and  ultimately  perish.  When 
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affected  in  this  way,  they  assume  a  dull,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  black- 
ish appearance,  and  finally  drop  out  of  their  sockets.  In  most  cases, 
death  is  universal ;  not  limited  to  particular  parts  of  a  tooth. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  teeth  is  occasionally  affected  with  inflam- 
mation, the  other  anatomical  elements  of  these  organs  being  appa- 
rently in  a  sound  state.   The  disease,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  almost  always 
leads  to  the  formation  of  an  alveolar  abscess.     In  other  esses,  there  ia 
a  pretty  abundant  deposit  of  fibrin,  both  within  the  oanal  of  the  af- 
fected organ  and  around  its  roots,  the  latter  of  which  exhibit  a  singa- 
lar  shreddy  aspect,  the  plastic,  organized  lymph  hanging  from  the  thick- 
ened periosteum  in   all   directions  (Fig.  169).     Occasionally,  agaia, 
though  this  is  not  very  common,  purulent  matter  is  poured  out,  form- 
ing an  abscess  analogous  to  what  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  interior 
of  a  bone.     When  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  considerable,  it  is  very  ap^ 
from  its  confined  situation,  and  consequent   pre8> 
sure,  to  produce  mortification  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, with  absorption  of  the  parietes  of  the  cavity. 
By  this  means  the  pus  gradually  escapes  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fang,  the  foramen  of  which  is  raacfc 
enlarged.     Ulcerative  inflammation  is  next  setnp 
in  the  alveolar  process  and  gum,  which  continnea 
its  ravages  until  the  inclosed  matter,  now  extreme- 
ly offensive,  obtains  an  outlet,  the   affected  tooth 
meanwhile  losing  its  vitality,  and  presenting  a  doll 
yellowish,  dark,  or  brownisn  color. 
The  exposure  of  the  internal  membrane  from  gangrene,  fracture,  or 
ics,  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  formation  of  _^tijous  lumm, 
1  volume  between  that  of  a  pin-head  and  an  ordinary  pet. 
(Fig.  170.)     Of  a  pale  reddish  color,  they  are  of  a  soft, 
fleshy  consistence,  and  are  essentially  composed  of  a  pleios 
of  vessels,  connected  together  by  delicate  cellular  substance, 
and   traversed  by  minute  nervous  filaments.     From  their 
excessive  vascularity,  these  growths  are  liable  to  bleed  upon 
the  slightest  touch;  and,  although  they  are  occasionally  as 
insensible  as  healthy  gum,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  the  seat  of  the  most  exquisite  pain.     The   period  re- 
quired for  their  development  varies  from  a  few  months  to 
several  years;    but,  from  the  great  suffering  wbich  thej 
induce,  they  are  seldom  permitted  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  appear  to  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  fang,  from  which  they  proceed  more  or  less  rapidly  until  they  fill 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  organ.     Occasionally,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  growths  spring  directly  from  the  dental  nerve,  which  be- 
comes exceedingly  vascular,  elongated,  and  thickened.     The   teeth 
most  frequently  affected  with  this  disease  are  the  central  iocisora  sod 
the  large  grinders.     Such  a  tumor  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  periodical 
hemorrhage,  apparently  vicarious  of  the  menses. 

Inflammation  of  the  denial  periosteum,  is  sufficiently  common.  It  is 
characterized,  anatomically  considered,  by  an  increase  of  vasculsritji 
and  bj  a  softened,  pulpy  condition  of  the  membrane,  and  often  term)- 
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nates  in  supparation  and  abscess.  As  tbe  disease  progresses  the  peri- 
osteum is  detached  at  tbe  most  highly  in- 
flamed part,  which  is  usually  around  tbe  ^^S-  l^l-  ^s-  "2. 
extremities  of  the  fang,  and  the  sac  thus 
formed  becomes  tbe  receptacle  of  the  pus. 
Tbe  denuded  portion  of  tbe  tootb  loses  Its 
vitality,  thereby  adding  to  the  irritation  of 
the  socket,  which,  iu  consequence,  takes  on 
ulcerative  action,  followed  by  a  fistulous 
opening,  and  the  escape  of  the  accumulated 
fluid.  If  the  tooth  be  extracted  after  this 
occurrence,  the  sac  will  often  come  away  in 

the  form  of  a  red  fungous  mass,  not  unlike  a  small  polype.  Figures 
171  and  172  are  excellent  illustrations  of  different  forms  of  the  sac  in 
alveolar  abscess. 

When  we  consider  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  enamel,  tbe  teeth 
are  essentially  composed  of  the  same  anatomical  elements  as  the  bones, 
il  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  tbe  seat  of  exostosis.  Tbe  sub- 
stance which  is  thus  added  differs  from  the  pre-existing  structure  prin- 
cipally in  being  of  a  denser  consistence,  and  of  a  yellowish  transparent 
aspect,  not  unlike  chalcedony.  Tbe  deposit  ordinarily  takes  place 
at  the  root  of  the  organ,  but  in  some  instances  it  affects  the  body, 
aad  it  may  even  extend  as  high  up  ■as  tbe  crown.  Analogy  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  new  matter  is  furnished  exclusively  by  tbe 
vessels  of  tbe  periosteum ;  and  this,  doubtless,  is  true  in  the  generality 
of  instances.  The  progress  of  this  disease  is  usually  very  tardy,  a 
long  time  elapsing  before  tbe  bony  tumor  acquires  much  bulk. 

There  is  a  singular  affection  of  the  teeth,  described  by  dentists 
under  the  name  of  "  tbe  denuding  process,"  tbe  precise  nature  of  which 
is  still  unexplained.  It  consists  in  the  gradual  removal  of  the  enamel, 
generally  without  the  slightest  discoloration  or  diseased  appearance. 
It  is  most  frequently  observed  in  tbe  incisors,  especially  the  inferior, 
but  occasionally  attacks  the  whole  dental  arch.  As  the  denuding 
process  advances,  the  crown  of  tbe  tootb  is  slowly  worn  away,  tbe 
enamel  first  disappearing  at  tbe  top,  and  subsequently  at  tbe  sides, 
until  the  greater  part  is  removed.  Tbe  organ,  in  the  meanwhile, 
changes  its  color,  gradually  becoming  more  yellow,  and  finally,  when 
the  enamel  is  completely  destroyed,  assuming  a  brownish  aspect.  Tbe 
most  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  lesion  is  the  beautiful 
provision  by  which  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  tootb  is  protected  from  exposure. 
This  consists  in  a  deposit  of  new  bony  matter,  perfectly  bard  and 
■olid,  but  so  transparent  that  nothing  but  tbe  closest  examination  could 
detect  it.  Thus  a  sort  of  permanent  plug  is  formed,  which  effectually 
defends  tbe  delicate  structure  within,  and  which  exactly  resembles  tbe 
transparent  layers  of  an  segose  pebble,  surrounded  by  a  more  opaque 
mass.  In  what  this  lesion  essentially  consists  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
though  it  is  not  improbable,  I  think,  that  it  depends  upon  some  original 
or  acquired  defect  of  the  enamel,  whereby  it  is  made  to  yield  more 
readily  to  tbe  mechanical  attrition  to  which  tbe  teeth  are  constantly 
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subjected.    It  is  witnessed  at  nearly  every  period  of  life,  but  is  by  far 
most  common  in  old  people. 

The  teeth,  from  want  of  cleanliness,  as  well  as  other  causes,  are  very 
apt  to  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  concretions.  When  first  deposited, 
this  substance  possesses  the  character  of  a  soft,  friable,  porous  paste, 
which  by  degrees  acquires  the  consistence  of  hardened  mortar,  and 
often  scales  off  in  large  masses,  having  the  shape  of  the  organ  around 
which  it  was  formed.  Its  usual  color  is  a  dull  whitish  yellow,  though 
in  some  cases  it  is  dark  brown,  blackish,  or  even  greenish.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  matter  is  1.571.  From  the  analysis  of  Pepys 
it  would  appear  to  be  composed  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  in 
association  with  a  small  quantity  of  cartilage  and  fatty  substance. 
This  matter  has  also  been  examined  by  Berzelius,  who  states  its  com- 
position to  be  as  follows : — 

Salivary  matter 1.0 

Salivary  mucus 12.5 

Earthy  phosphates 79.0 

Animal  matter  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid          .        .        .        .  7.5 

100.0 

The  accumulation  of  this  substance  often  takes  place  with  great 
rapidity,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  dental  arches  are  almost  completely 
incrusted  with  it.  Calculous  and  gouty  persons  are  particularly  liable 
to  it ;  and  it  is  also  frequently  witnessed  in  lying-in  females.  It  is 
ordinarily  deposited,  at  first,  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  just  beneath 
the  free  margin  of  the  gum.  As  it  increases  in  quantity,  it  produces 
the  most  disastrous  effects,  exciting  irritation  in  the  soft  parts,  which 
leads  to  absorption  of  the  gum  and  alveolar  processes,  until  the  teetb, 
deprived  of  their  support,  are  loosened,  and  at  length  drop  out. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  matter  is  derived  directly  from  the 
mucous  secretions  of  the  mouth,  vitiated  by  chronic  irritation ;  but  the 
more  plausible  opinion  is,  that  it  is  furnished  solely  by  the  salivary 
glands,  being  held  in  solution  by  the  fluid  which  it  is  the  office  of  these 
organs  to  elaborate.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  not  only  supported 
by  the  analogy  which  obtains  in  the  formation  of  urinary  calculi,  but 
by  the  fact  that  this  substance  is  always  deposited  in  greatest  abund- 
ance upon  the  superior  grinders  and  the  inferior  incisors,  teeth  which 
lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  orifices  of  the  salivary  ducts,  and 
also  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as 
the  fluid  just  referred  to. 

The  teeth  experience  important  changes  in  consequence  of  age.  As 
life  advances  they  gradually  lose  their  whiteness,  and  assume  a  pecu- 
liarly yellowish  tint,  which  is  often  remarkably  conspicuous  in  old 
people.  They  become  likewise  more  brittle,  and  the  enamel  exhibits 
an  irregularly  abraded  appearance.  These  changes  are  produced  by 
certain  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  anatomical  constitution  of 
the  teeth,  from  the  obliteration  of  their  vessels,  and  their  consequent 
diminished  supply  of  blood. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  surrounded  each  by  a  membranous  cyst, 
which  often  inflames  during  dentition,  and  thus  gives  rise  not  only  to 
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much  local  uneasiness,  but  occasionally  to  great  disturbance  in  other 
organs,  especially  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  gum  at  the  same  time 
becomes  red  and  tumid,  and  there  is  generally  an  inordinate  secretion 
of  salivary  fluid.  When  the  tooth  is  fully  formed,  the  sac  is  no  longer 
of  any  use,  and  is  therefore  gradually  absorbed. 

Lastly,  the  teeth  are  liable  to  certain  congenital  vices  in  regard  to  their 
development,  situation,  and  direction.  In  persons  aflfected  with  hare- 
lip and  cleft  palate,  the  upper  incisors  are  almost  always  badly  formed, 
and  thrust  out  of  their  natural  position.  Instances  also  occur  in  which 
some  of  these  organs  are  firmly  united  together  by  osseous  matter; 
and  Albinus  has  related  a  case  where  the  crown  of  the  eye-tooth  was 
turned  towards  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  situation  of  the  fang  being 
reversed.  A  case  precisely  similar  occurred  in  ray  practice  some  years 
ago,  in  a  young  lady  of  twenty-three.  The  irritation  which  it  caused 
in  the  jaw  gave  rise  to  a  tumor  requiring  surgical  interference. 

Fig.  173  represents  the  wisdom  tooth  of  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  right  side,  inseparably  fused  with  the  fangs  Fig-  173. 
of  the  last  grinder,  the  parts  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  ingrafted  upon  each  other.  The  tooth  was  situ- 
ated horizontally  under  the  gum,  by  which  it  was  nearly 
concealed.  It  was  extracted  from  a  woman,  aged  thirty, 
by  Dr.  Somerby,  of  Louisville,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  specimen. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  are  very 
crooked,  thus  opposing  a  great  obstacle  to  their  extraction.     Such  a 
malconformation  is  represented  in  Fig.  174,  where  one 
of  the  roots  is  nearly  horizontal.     In  a  second  series         Fig.  174. 
of  cases  the  roots  are  all  remarkably  divergent;   while 
in  a  third  they  are,  perhaps,  all  soldered  together  by 
osseous  matter.     I  have  several  specimens  in  my  col- 
lection in  which  the  teeth  are  inseparably  connected,  in 
a  similar  manner,  with  the  walls  of  their  sockets. 

V.  Ottms. — Another  structure  which  requires  brief 
notice  is  the  gum.  Of  ordinary  inflammation,  to  which 
the  gum,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  mucous  system,  is  liable,  it 
is  not  my  intention  here  to  speak ;  but  there  are  several  lesions  which 
are  either  peculiar  to  this  situation,  or  which  are  produced  by  irritation 
of  diseased  teeth,  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  with  some  degree 
of  minuteness. 

The  most  frequent  lesion  of  the  gum  is  ulceration,  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  tartar  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The  pressure 
that  is  thus  exerted  excites  inflammatory  action,  leading  to  great  thick- 
ening, sponginess,  and  discoloration  of  the  gum,  with  erosion  of  its 
substance.  In  this  way  the  teeth  are  entirely  denuded  at  their  necks, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  often  drop  from  their  sockets,  or  become 
so  loose  as  to  be  useless. 

The  gum,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is 
liable  to  sloughing,  from  excessive  mercurial  action,  and  probably  also 
from  causes  which  exert  their  influence  chiefly  through  the  constitu- 
tion.    Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  that  variety  of  mortification  which 
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has  been  so  ably  described  by  the  older  writers  under  the  name  of 
"black  canker,"  and  by  Dr.  Coates*  under  that  of  the  "gangrenous 
ulcer"  of  the  mouth.  Although  it  may  begin  at  any  part  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  yet,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  edges  of  the  gum,  over  the  neck  of  the  central 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  form  of  a  whitish,  cineritious,  or  red- 
dish ulcer,  which  varies  in  diameter,  from  half  a  line  to  the  eighth  of 
an  inch.  In  this  state,  the  disease  may  continue  for  several  weeks,  or 
even  months;  but  more  commonly  it  extends  its  ravages,  affecting 
either  a  large  portion  of  the  dental  arches,  or  passing  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  which,  together  with  their  peri- 
osteum and  the  alveolar  processes,  are  gradually  deprived  of  their 
vitality.  The  soft  parts,  in  the  meanwhile,  assume  a  dirty  blackish 
appearance;  and,  on  being  detached,  they  leave  a  ragged,  sloughing 
ulcer,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  foul,  sanious  discharge,  of  so  excessively 
acrid  a  nature  as  to  excoriate  whatever  texture  it  may  happen  to  come 
in  contact  with.  In  this  manner,  the  disease  appears  to  be  frequently 
propagated  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  where  it 
generally  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  until  the  parts  are  completely 
perforated,  or  a  black  gangrenous  spot  manifests  itself  upon  the 
external  surface. 

The  true  pathology  of  this  disease  is  still  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
It  is  almost  wholly  confined  in  its  attacks  to  young,  weakly  subjects, 
and  occasionally  displays  an  endemic  tendency.  Out  of  240  children 
observed  by  Dr.  Coates  in  the  Philadelphia  Asylum,  upwards  of  70 
were  more  or  less  affected  with  the  primary  ulcer  at  one  time.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  complaint  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  the  system  is 
free  from  excitement,  and  the  appetite  and  strength  are  scarcely  at  all 
impaired.  When  the  sloughing  process,  however,  has  fairly  commenced, 
the  child  suffers  much  local  distress,  and  is  harassed  with  constant  fever. 
Dissection  has  thrown  no  light  on  this  singular  variety  of  gangrene. 

The  gums  are  subject  to  congenital  hypertrophy^  sometimes  giving 
rise  to  remarkable  deformity  of  the  mouth  and  lips.  The  only  case 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen  came  under  my  observation  io  1855, 
in  a  lad  ten  years  old,  remarkable  for  his  stunted  development,  ill- 
shaped  head,  and  large  abdomen.  The  morbid  mass  affected  the 
gums  of  both  jaws,  and  was  of  a  dense  fibroid  structure.  It  first 
began  to  attract  attention  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  its  history,  that  it  had  existed  from  birth. 

The  gum  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  a  tumor  of  a  pale  color,  inelastic, 
perfectly  insensible,  and  of  firm  consistence,  presenting  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  snout  of  a  hog.  It  stood  off  very  obliquely,  and 
received  but  a  very  partial  covering  from  the  corresponding  lip.  It 
was  rough  on  the  surface,  and  was  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
its  antero-posterior  diameter,  its  length  having  been  about  one  inch 
and  a  half.  At  its  free  margin,  which  was  quite  irregular,  was  seen 
the  tip  of  the  left  central  incisor.    Extending  back  from  this  tumor 

'  Description  of  the  Gangrenous  Ulcer  of  the  Mouths  of  Children.  By  B.  H.  Coates, 
M.  D.,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Children's  Asylum.  North  American 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  1826. 
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OQ  each  Bide  tbe  whole  length  of  the  jaw,  was  the  enlareed  gum,  form- 
ing a  thick,  broad  ridge,  completely  imbedding  the  teeth.  At  several 
points,  particularly  behind,  the  morbid  growth  was  more  than  nine 
lines  in  width ;  in  front  and  at  the  middle  it  was  less.  It  was  of  a 
more  florid  color  than  the  main  tumor,  but  of  about  tbe  same  degree 
of  consistence.  Opposite  the  site  of  the  bicuspid  teeth,  on  each  side,  it 
exhibited  a  remarkably  granulated  appearance,  the  excrescences  hav- 
ing a  pedioulated  form,  and  being  folded  upon  each  other.  Projecting 
towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  it  greatly  encroached  upon  this  cavity, 
lessening  its  capacity,  and  thus  interfering  with  its  functions,  as  well 
as  with  speech  and  respiration.  - 

The  lower  gum  was  in  the  same  condition  as  the  upper,  equally 
hard  and  insensible,  but  less  developed.  It  was  of  a  bluish  florid 
complexion,  and  larger  in  front  and  behind  than  at  the  intermediate 
points ;  its  free  surface  was  uneven,  and  so  prominent  as  to  hide  all 
the  teeth,  except  the  central  incisors,  the  point  of  the  right  cuspid, 
and  the  cusps  of  each  deciduous  and  first  permanent  molars. 

Enormous  enlargement  of  the  gums  is  Eometimes  witnessed  in 
scurvy.  They  assume,  often  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  a  red, 
livid,  or  purple  appearance,  become  soft  and  spongy,  generally  bleed- 
ing on  the  slightest  touch,  and  form  two  large  ridges  in  which  the 
teeth,  loose  and  discolored,  are,  at  times,  almost  completely  buried. 
The  enlargement  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  probably  depends 
upon  a  depraved  state  of  the  system,  produced  by  impoverished  diet. 

Another  disease  deserving  of  mention  here  is  alveolar  abscess,  or, 
as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  gum-boil.  Although  this  may  be  produced 
by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  yet  the  most  common  by  far  is  the  irri- 
tation of  toothache,  or  the  existence  of  a  dead  fang.  This,  acting  as 
an  extraneous  body,  excites  inflammation  in  the  periosteum  of  the 
alveolar  cavity,  Ibllowed  by  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph,  which 
becomes  condensed  into  a  sac,  in  tbe  centre  of  which  pus  is  formed. 
This  sac,  which  is  commonly  of  an  ovoidal  flgure,  closely  embraces 
the  root  just  above  its  extremity,  which  is,  as  it  were,  bathed  in  the 

Eurulent  matter.  The  quantity  of  pus  cannot  of  course  be  great, 
ut  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  investing  parts  always  in- 
duces ulcerative  absorption,  by  which  it  gradually  makes  an  outlet 
through  the  gum,  generally  opposite  the  base  of  the  dead  fang. 

One  of  the  moat  formidable  diseases  of  the  gum,  though  fortunately 
not  a  very  common  one,  is  epulis,  as  it 
is  termed,  which  generally  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  small  wart-like  excres- 
cence, of  a  reddish  color,  and  of  a  hard, 
gristly  consistence.  Its  growth  is  sel- 
dom rapid,  nor  is  it  attended,  at  first, 
with  any  decided  pain  or  inconvenience. 
After  hiaving  remained  for  some  time, 
it  loses  its  solid  feel,  becomes  soft  and 
spongy,  bleeds  upon  the  slightest  touch, 
and  throws  out  an  abundance  of  irregu- 
lar cauliflower-like  processes.    Ulceration  now  commences,  the  morbid 
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mass  rapidly  augments  in  volume,  and  there  is  a  constant  discharge  of 
fetid,  purulent  matter.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  gum  has  a 
remarkably  red  and  spongy  aspect,  the  teeth  drop  from  their  sockets, 
and  the  lymphatic  ganglions  in  the  neighborhood  are  more  or  less 
contaminated ;  the  pain  is  also  very  great,  and  the  system  labors  under 
hectic.  If  the  tumor  be  excised,  it  almost  invariably  returns,  and 
requires  a  fresh  operation,  especially  if  a  part  be  left  behind.  Epulis 
never  occurs  in  those  situations  of  the  gum  from  which  the  teeth  are 
perfectly  removed ;  nor  is  it  usual  to  see  it  without  some  disease  of 
these  organs,  or  of  the  sockets  in  which  they  are  contained.  Its  most 
frequent,  though  not  constant,  seat  is  on  the  transverse  process  of  the 
gum,  between  the  teeth. 

There  is  a  milder  form  of  epulis,  consisting  of  a  mere  local  hyper- 
trophy, varying  in  volume  between  that  of  a  pea  and  an  egg.  It  is 
invested  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum,  and 
is  intersected  by  fibrous  filaments,  which  add  much  to  its  density  and 
cohesive  power.  Vessels  enter  it  at  every  point,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  tumor  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  them. 

VI.  Tonsils. — The  most  common  diseases  of  the  tonsils  are  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  hypertrophy,  and  ulceration.  Gangrene  and  the 
heterologous  formations  are  very  infrequent. 

Tonsillitis  is  a  very  common  complaint  in  cold  and  variable  cli- 
mates, particularly  in  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  occasionally  epi- 
demic, but  never  contagious,  and  often  coexists  with  laryngitis,  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  measles.  It  is,  perhaps, 
equally  frequent  in  both  sexes,  and  generally  affects  both  glands 
simultaneously,  though  seldom  in  an  equal  degree.  The  disease  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in  children  and 
young  adults.  It  is  announced  by  a  sensaticm  of  dryness,  heat,  and 
pain  in  the  fauces,  with  diSicult  deglutition,  and  a  high  grade  of 
febrile  excitement.  On  inspecting  the  throat,  the  organ  is  found  to 
be  considerably  swollen,  and  of  a  uniform  crimson  color.  The  natu- 
ral secretion  is,  at  first,  partially  suspended,  but  in  a  short  time  it 
augments  in  quantity,  becomes  remarkably  tenacious,  and  presents  a 
pale,  cream-like  aspect.  When  the  inflammation  is  at  its  height, 
the  surface  of  the  organ  is  of  a  dark  purple  color,  traversed  by  an 
immense  number  of  vessels,  and  incrusted  with  patches  of  lymph, 
of  a  dirty  grayish  tint,  tough,  firmly  adherent,  and  resembling  super- 
ficial sloughs.  The  swelling  is  often  so  great  that  the  glands  touch 
each  other  at  the  median  line.  The  proper  substance  of  the  tonsil 
is  unnaturally  soft,  infiltrated  with  serosity,  vascular,  and  of  a  deep 
fleshy  red,  with  various  shades  of  brown,  violet,  and  purple.  Occa- 
sionally small  ecchymoses  are  observed  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and,  in  violent  cases,  pure  blood  is  effused  in  the  parenchy- 
matous texture.  When  there  is  much  swelling,  the  mouths  of  the 
mucous  follicles  are  either  entirely  obliterated  by  compression,  or 
closed  with  thick,  viscid  mucus,  or  plugs  of  fibrin. 

This  disease  is  seldom  wholly  confined  to  the  tonsils.  In  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  it  extends  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  uvula,  the 
curtain  of  the  palate,  and  even  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  giving  rise  to 
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{lain  in  the  ear  and  to  partial  deafneas.    Occasionally  it  affects  the 
arvnx. 

Tonsillitis  often  terminates  in  abscess.  The  period  which  inter- 
venes between  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  and  this  oc- 
cnrrence  varies  from  six  to  eight  days.  The  pus,  which  is  generally 
excessively  fetid,  is  of  a  thick,  cream-like  conaisteoce,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish color,  and  intermixed  with  flakes  of  lymph.  It  is  commonly 
deep  seated,  and  almost  always  breaks  into  the  mouth.  In  rare  in- 
stances it  has  been  known  to  work  its  way  out  under  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  In  a  case  observed  by  Londe,  the  matter  passed  down  the 
neck  along  the  great  vessels,  and  finally  penetrated  the  chest,  where 
it  speedily  induced  fatal  inflammation.  Both  tonsils  occasionally  sup- 
purate simultaneously. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  affections  of  the  tonsils  is  hypeHmpky, 
induced  by  frequent  attacks  of  chronic  inflammation.     The  organ  in 
this  disease  is  enlarged  in  all  directions,  and  is  of 
a  firm,  almost  fibrous,  consistence ;  its  surface  is 
of  a   pale   reddish,  or  cineritious   hue,   and    its 
mucous  follicles  are  often  five  or  six  times  the 
natural  size.  (Fig.  176.)    Sometimes  the  orifices 
of   these    follicles    are    closed    with    inspissated 
mncus,   earthy   concretions,    fibrinous    plugs,    or 
tubercular  matter.     Instead  of  being  tough  and 
indurated,  the  organ  may  be  remarkably  friable, 
distinctly  lobulated,  and  of  a  red,  brownish,  or      ''jp«""p''?""'>»to'i- 
violet  complexion.    This  state  is  most  common  in    mycabinc-t, 
Borofulous  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Hypertrophy  of  both  tonsils  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  defective 
8p>eech,  hearing,  and  breathing,  together  with  a  singularly  altered  con- 
dition of  the  chest,  which  is  rounded  and  arched  behind,  contracted  in 
front,  and  flattened  at  the  sides.  The  neck  is  bent  forwards,  and  the 
patient  labors  under  an  habitual  stoop.  During  sleep  the  breathing  is 
excessively  embarrassed,  the  head  is  thrown  back  so  as  to  bring  the 
mouth  on  a  line  with  the  larynx,  and  the  surface  is  bathed  with  per- 
spiration; effects  evidently  produced  by  the  inordinate  action  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  to  overcome  the  mechanical  obstacle  which  the 
enlarged  glands  offer  to  the  introduction  of  the  air  into  the  lungs. 
The  disease,  which  often  continues  for  years,  occurs  mainly  in  persons 
of  a  scrofulous  predisposition,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed  in 
advanced  life. 

Oangrene,  as  a  termination  of  this  disease,  is  extremely  rare.  The 
event  is  announced  by  the  fetidness  of  the  breath,  the  livid  state  of 
the  parts,  and  the  dark,  sanious  discharge  from  the  throat.  On  ex- 
amining the  tonsils  after  death,  they  are  found  to  be  pulpy,  diaor- 
ganizea,  and  of  a  deep  gray,  ash,  or  mahogany  color.  Gangrene  and 
sloughing  of  these  parts  are  most  common  in  some  of  the  exanthema- 
tous  fevers,  especially  in  scarlatina. 

Ukers  of  the  tonsils  are  most  frequent  in  syphilitic  subjects,  or  in 
persons  who  are  laboring  under  syphilitic  and  mercurial  disease.  In 
either  case,  they  have  generally  an  excavated  appearance  with  ele- 
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vated  edges,  and  a  foul,  dirty -looking  bottom.  The  surface  around  is 
inflamed  and  of  a  copper  color.  Occasionally,  the  sores  present  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  chaps,  fissures,  or  narrow  lines.  When  the 
morbid  action  is  severe,  and  the  constitution  very  irritable,  the  ulcen 
are  apt  to  assume  a  phagedenic  character,  spreading  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  causing  great  destruction,  not  only  in  the  tonsils,  but  in  the 
adjacent  parts. 

The  tonsils,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  liable  to 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  heterologous  formations.  Of  these  the  most 
common  is  the  tubercular.  The  matter  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  color, 
semi  concrete,  and  arranged  in  small,  isolated  particles,  from  the  vol- 
ume of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hemp-seed  or  a  pea.  It  may  undergo 
more  or  less  complete  softening,  and  is  often  transformed  into  chalky 
concretions.  The  disease  is  generally  associated  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  gland  and  tubercular  deposits  in  other  structures,  particularly  the 
lungs  and  lymphatic  ganglions.  It  is  most  common  in  young  scrofa- 
lous  subjects. 

Encephaloid  of  the  tonsils  has  been  occasionally  observed.  The 
disease,  however,  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  usually  coexists  with  similar 
deposits  in  other  organs.  It  may  occur  as  an  infiltration,  but  most  com- 
monly presents  itself  in  disseminated  masses,  or  as  a  solitary  tamor, 
of  variable  shape  and  size.  The  two  forms  of  carcinoma,  termed 
scirrhus  and  melanosis,  probably  never  attack  this  organ.  An  instance 
has  been  observed  in  which  a  hypertrophied  tonsil  contained  a  large 
cyst,  filled  with  serous  fluid. 

The  tonsil  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  cAaZiy,  calcareous^  or  earthy  ccmm' 
tions.  They  may  be  situated  in  the  parenchymatous  texture  of  the 
gland,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  in  its  follicles  or  excretory 
ducts.  Their  composition  is  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  agglu- 
tinated by  a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter.  They  have  ususJly  a 
white,  grayish,  or  light  brownish  color,  a  spherical  figure,  and  a  finely 
tuberculated  surface.  Their  volume  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  mustaro 
seed.  In  number  they  vary  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  or  upwards. 
They  have  occasionally  a  lamellated  arrangement,  with  a  distinct  cen- 
tral nucleus. 

Concretions  of  a  purely  animal  character  occasionally  block  up  and 
distend  the  lacunae  of  the  tonsils.  They  are  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or 
yellowish  tint,  unctuous  or  greasy  to  the  touch,  extremely  fetid,  and 
from  the  volume  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  Their  composition 
appears  to  be  fibrin  in  union  with  mucus. 

VII.  Palate  and  Uvula. — The  lesions  of  the  soft  palate  do  not  diflfer, 
on  the  whole,  from  those  of  the  tonsils,  and  any  labored  description  of 
them  would  therefore  be  superfluous. 

Polypes  sometimes  grow  from  this  part.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
little  tumors  of  this  description  hanging  down  from  the  soft  palate 
into  the  fauces,  their  attachment  being  usually  effected  by  a  very  slen- 
der pedicle  to  the  side  of  the  uvula,  or  to  the  mucous  membrane  over 
the  palato-pharyngeal  muscle.  They  are  always  of  a  florid  color,  and 
of  a  soft  spongy  consistence. 

Split-palate  is  a  congenital  defect,  analogous  to  hareJip,  with  which 
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it  often  coexists.  It  occasionallj  affects  only  the  soft  parts,  in  which 
case  there  is  no  lack  of  substance,  but  the  opposite  halves  recede  from 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.  When  the  maxillary 
and  palate  bones  are  involved,  the  fissure  always  corresponds  with  the 
mesial  plane,  and  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  throw  the  buccal  and 
nasal  cavities  into  one  large  sinus.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is,  of 
course,  an  entire  absence  of  the  vomer,  if  not  also  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Even  the  cribriform  plate  of  this 
bone  may  be  deficient,  the  olfactory  nerve  wanting,  and  the  cerebrum 
considerably  malformed. 

The  uvuIcLj  like  the  soft  palate,  originally  consists  of  two  lateral 
pieces,  which,  in  some  instances,  remain  ununited  at  the  raph^,  thus 
forming  a  congenital  defect  parallel  to  hare-lip  and  split-palate.  This 
malformation,  however,  rarely  exists  singly. 

The  most  common  lesion  of  the  uvula  is  hypertrophy^  in  which  the 
organ  becomes  abnormally  long  and  bulky.  Its  consistence  is  also 
sensibly  increased ;  its  vessels  are  enlarged ;  and  its  color  is  a  light 
grayish,  instead  of  a  florid  red.  The  consequences  of  such  changes 
are  well  known.  The  part  becomes  troublesome  in  deglutition  and 
talking,  and  causes  a  disagreeable  tickling  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
attended  with  an  annoying  cough  and  frequent  retching.  ' 

Gangrene  rarely  affects  the  uvula.  In  anginose  inflammation,  it  is 
often  remarkably  cedematous  or  incrusted  with  lymph,  which  is  de- 
tached either  piecemeal,  or  in  the  form  of  a  nipple-shield,  a  thimble, 
or  the  finger  of  a  glove.  In  syphilitic  sore  throat,  the  uvula  is  some- 
times  entirely  destroyed ;  at  other  times  it  is  perforated  at  its  base. 

Vni.  Pharynx. — The  lesions  of  the  pharynx  resemble,  for  the  most 
part,  those  of  the  tongue  and  tonsils ;  but  there  are  several  which  are 
peculiar,  and  which  therefore  demand  separate  consideration. 

Acute  pharyngitis  is  ordinarily  characterized  by  redness  and  tume- 
faction of  the  affected  part,  with  a  secretion  of  thick,  grayish  mucus. 
In  the  more  severe-  forms,  however,  there  is,  additionally,  an  effusion 
of  lymph,  which  appears  either  in  small  patches,  or,  as  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  as  a  continuous  layer  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
reservoir.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exudation  generally  extends 
upwards  over  the  tonsils  and  the  soft  palate ;  and,  on  the  other,  down- 
wards into  the  oesophagus,  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  even  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  Much  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  color  and  con- 
sistence of  these  adventitious  membranes.  When  first  formed,  they 
are  usually  of  a  light  yellowish  tint,  and  so  soft  that  they  can  be  easily 
wiped  off  with  the  finger;  in  a  short  time,  however,  they  become 
grayish,  and  acquire  considerable  tenacity,  forming  pretty  hard  incrus- 
tations. In  very  intense  cases,  blood  is  apt  to  be  exhaled,  which,  mix- 
ing with  the  exudation,  imparts  to  it  a  dark  brownish  hue.  The 
mucous  membrane  itself  is  of  a  deep  livid  complexion;  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serosity ;  and  all  the  vessels  are  en- 
gorged to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  either  to  inject  or  unload 
them  by  pressure  and  ablution. 

This  disease,  known  under  the  name  of  diphtheritic  inflammation,  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  attendant  on  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever. 
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but  also  occurs  very  frequently  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in  children, 
especially  in  such  as  are  naturally  weak,  or  who  have  become  so  by 
indisposition  or  impoverished  diet.  The  symptoms  are  generally 
severe ;  and,  when  the  exudation  extends  down  the  air-passages,  death 
is  often  induced  by  suffocation,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  pseudo- 
membranous croup. 

Abscess  of  the  pharynx  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  matter  is  seated 
in  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  mucous  membrane,  and  may  show 
itself  as  the  result  of  acute  inflammation,  or  of  tubercular  irritation. 
Of  the  latter  form  of  the  disease  I  have  observed  several  instances  in 
subjects  of  a  strumous  constitution.  In  one,  a  young  man  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  the  abscess  was  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
middle  line,  and  contained  nearly  an  ounce  of  thin,  greenish  pus, 
intermixed  with  caseous  substance.  The  tumor,  which  fluctuated 
under  the  finger,  produced  so  little  inconvenience  that  the  patient, 
who  was  far  advanced  in  phthisis,  had  not  even  suspected  its  exist- 
ence. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  both  over  and  around 
the  abscess,  exhibited  no  unusual  appearances.  When  the  abscess  is 
acute,  the  matter,  although  usually  small  in  quantity,  may,  by  pressing 
on  the  glottis,  produce  great  distress  in  the  throat,  with  dysphagia, 
aphonia,  and  dyspnoea,  followed  in  some  instances  by  death. 

The  pharynx  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  tubercle,  scirrhus,  and  ence- 
phaloid.  When  the  latter  of  these  growths  attain  a  considerable  mag- 
nitude, as  they  sometimes  do,  they  are  apt  to  prove  troublesome 
by  their  mechanical  obstruction,  rolypous  growths  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  this  situation,  of  a  florid  color,  soft  consistence,  globular 
or  pear-like  in  shape,  and  attached  by  a  long,  slender  footstalk.  Such 
growths,  although  they  rarely  attain  much  volume,  may  cause  serious 
inconvenience  by  their  mechanical  obstruction  to  respiration  and 
deglutition. 

The  pharynx  is  liable  to  become  sacculated,  a  blind  pouch  being 
formed  at  its  junction  with  the  oesophagus.  This  is  most  apt  to 
happen  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  disorder  is  chiefly 
inconvenient,  as  having  a  tendency  to  entrap  particles  of  food  in  their 
descent  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  A  bag  capable  of  holding 
several  ounces  may  thus  be  formed. 

IX.  (Esophagus. — The  diseases  of  the  oesophagus,  though  much  less 
numerous  than  those  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  are  not  less  dangerous 
in  their  tendency,  or  less  interesting  to  the  student  of  morbid  anatomy. 
Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  lesions  are  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation, ulceration,  softening,  stricture,  scirrhus,  and  laceration. 

Simple  oesophagitis  is  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  redness, 
pain,  and  tumefaction,  with  dryness  of  the  part,  and  difficulty  of  deglu- 
tition. In  violent  cases,  as,  tor  example,  when  the  inflammation  is 
caused  by  corrosive  poisons,  there  is  an  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  and 
an  effusion  of  lymph.  The  diphtheritic  form  of  the  disease  has  been 
witnessed  in  hydrophobia ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
sometimes  caused  by  a  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration.  In 
the  winter  of  1838,  I  saw  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  of  a  boy,  thir- 
teen years  old,  who  suddenly  expired  in  convulsions  after  an  illness 
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of  three  days.  The  patient  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  fauoea, 
and  bad  great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  every  attempt  of  this  kind 
being  followed  by  apaara  of  the  throat,  especially  when  the  aubstance 
was  of  a  fluid' nature.  On  inspecting  the  oesophagus,  I  found  it 
lined  throughout  by  a  thin  layer  of  lymph,  closely  adherent  to  the 
mucous  coat,  which  was  itself  highly  injected,  and  of  a  bright  red 
color.  The  atomach  waa  perfectly  sound,  the  inflammatory  appear- 
ances terminating  abruptly  at  the  cardiac  orifice.  Dr.  Mount,  who 
attended  the  lad,  and  was  present  at  the  examination,  informed  me 
that  fae  had  traced  the  adventitious  membrane  also  around  the  mouth 
of  the  larynx  and  over  the  whole  of  the  fauces  during  life.  The  case 
was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  hydrophobia. 

These  membranes  rarely  become  organized.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides,  they  gradually  lose  their  moisture,  together  with  their  ad- 
hesive properties,  and  are  either  vomited  up  in  small  tubular  fragments, 
swallowed  and  digested,  or  swallowed  and  passed  by  atool.  A  case 
has  been  reported  where  an  exudation  of  this  kind  was  found  in  the 
oesophagus  of  a  new-born  infant.  It  lined  the  tube  for  about  a  third 
of  its  extent,  and  seemed  to  be  clonely  iden- 
tified with  its  proper  substance.  Fig.  177  ^'S-  l"- 
represents  a  tubular  piece  of  lymph  east  off 
by  the  cesophagus  during  a  fit  of  vomiting. 
The  patient,  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  affected  with  mania-a  potu,  of  which  he 
finally  died.  The  drawing  ia  from  a  prepa- 
ration in  my  cabinet. 

Ulcers  of  the  oesophagus  most  frequently 
occur  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  near  ita 
junction  with  the  pharynx.  They  may  be. 
of  various  forms  and  dimensions;  and,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  their  edges  are  smooth 
and  rather  thin.  When,  however,  they  are 
associated  with  scirrhus,  the  surrounding 
structure  is  very  much  elevated,  and  often 
cousiats  of  a  dense  fleshy  substance,  inter- 
aperaed  with  gristly  matter.  These  ulcers 
sometimes  lead  to  perforation. 

Abscesses  may  form  between  the  coats  of  the 
cesophagus,  and,  by  compressing  the  trachea,    FausnicnibranpofihsiMopbsgiu. 
affect  the  breathing.    When  very  large,  they     FromftepecimFninniTCBbiiict 
encroach  upon  the  caliber  of  the  gullet,  and 

impede  deglutition.  Dysphagia  may  also  result  from  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  projection  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  aneurism 
of  the  aorta.  In  a  man,  forty-nine  years  of  am,  whom  I  examined  in 
1827,  the  oesophagus  and  aorta  communicated  by  a  large  aperture, 
through  which  more  than  half  a  gallon  of  blood  had  suddenly  passed 
into  the  atomach,  and  thus  caused  death. 

Softening  of  the   cesophagus,  of  the  same   nature   as   that  of  the 
atomach,  ia  sometimes  observed.    One  of  the  most  common  effects  of 
32 
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the  leaioQ  ia  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  an  escape  of 
fluid  ioto  the  thorax.  The  openiDg  usually  occurs  near  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  cesophagus,  in  coonectioQ  with  an  inflamed,  aoflened, 
or  perforated  state  of  the  stomach,  though 
occasionally  there  ia  no  appreciable  altera- 
tion whatever  in  any  of  the  surrounding 
textures.  Ko  age,  not  even  early  infancy, 
is  exempt  from  this  lesion. 

Slricture  of  the  cesophagua  almost  always 
results  from  inflammatory  thickening  of 
the  submucous  texture,  with  more  or  less 
alteration  of  the  proper  lining.  A  sort  of 
ring,  of  variable  depth  and  firmness,  is  thus 
formed  (Fig,  178),  which  encroaches  upon 
the  channel,  and  produces  great  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  aggravated  frequently  by 
spasmodic  exacerbation  a.  In  a  case  which 
I  examined  some  years  ago,  the  tube  was 
60  much  contracted  that  it  would  suarcely 
admit  a  common-aized  quill.  The  stric- 
tare,  about  six  lines  deep,  and  of  griatly 
firmness,  was  seated  within  three  in^es  of 
the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and 
caused  death  by  inanition.  The  ordinary 
place  of  stricture,  however,  ia  not  so  low 
down,  but  near  the  junction  of  the  tube 
with  the  pharynx.  If  neglected,  the  con- 
traction progressively  increases,  and  the  cesopbagus,  ulcerating,  may 
finally  open  into  the  posterior  mediastinal  cavity,  the  trachea,  or  the 
lunga.  The  part  above  the  stricture  is  sometimes  sacculated,  and  so 
large  aa  to  be  capable  of  holding  from  a  pint  to  half  a  gallon  of  fluid. 
Dilatation  of  the  cesophagus,  consequent  upon  stricture,  ia  well 
shown  in  the  adjoining  aketch  (Fig.  179),  taken  from  a  gentleman, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  who  died  in 
1849,  of  scirrhua  of  the  cardiac  extremity 
of  the  stomach.  Some  time  prior  to  this 
event,  he  consulted  the  late  Dr.  Drake 
and  myself  on  account  of  difficult  deglu- 
tition,  of  long  standing,  attended  with  a 
constant  sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest, 
frequent  paroxysms  of  choking,  occa- 
sional cough,  and  progressive  emaciation. 
In  swallowing  food  and  drink,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  obstrnctioQ  in 
the  oesophagus,  but  the  passage  of  a  pro- 
bang  failed  to  throw  any  light  upon  its 
site  and  extent.  Upon  dissection,  the 
tube  was  found  to  be  enorrooualy  dilated 
in  its  entire  length,  especially  inferiorly, 
where  it  was  three  inches  in  diameter. 
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It  contaiae4  upwards  of  a  pint  of  fluid,  swallowed  two  hours  before 
death,  and  was  as  elastic  as  a  piece  of  India-rubber,  A  tight  stric- 
tnre,  half  an  inch  long  bj  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a 
whitish,  gristly  nature,  and  hardly  iarge  enough  to  admit  the  handle 
of  a  scalpel,  existed  at  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  which 
was  itself  much  reduced  in  size,  although  sound  in  other  respects. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  a  large  abscess,  extending  along 
the  right  side  of  the  spine,  from  the  second  rib  to  the  diaphragm,  con- 
taining not  less  than  a  quart  of  matter,  the  lung  being  firmly  attached  , 
to  its  outer  sarface.  The  Ie!l  lung  was  healthy,  but  some  of  the 
principal  bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with  pus. 
The  aorta  was  much  enlarged,  while  the  heart 
was  smaller  than  natural,  although  otherwise 
sound.  No  disease  was  observed  in  any  of 
the  other  organs. 

Occasionally  the  stricture  is  of  a  spasmodic 
natare,  being  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  ueaophagus.  In  this 
case  the  difficulty  is  generally  temporary,  and 
may  be  easily  overcome  by  a  bougie. 

Oardnoma  (Fig.  180)  of  the  ceaophagns  is 
uncommon,  and  is  generally  of  the  scirrhous 
character,  its  ordinary  site  being  the  inferior 
half  of  the  tube,  and  its  favorite  period  of  life 
old  age.  Taking  its  rise  usually,  if  not  always, 
io  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  it  extends  in 
different  directions,  forming  gradually  a  large 
mass,  which  seriously  encroaches  upon  the 
caliber  of  the  tube,  and  ultimately  destroys 
life  either  by  irritation,  hemorrhage,  or  inani- 
tion. I  have  never  met  with  melanosis,  colloid, 
and  encepfaaloid  in  the  ccsophagus,  but  a  few 
cases  of  the  latter   have  been    reported   by  ^^ 

authors.   Tubercle  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  here.    ph.gun.  From  &  piepuruion  lo 

Laceration  of  the  cesophagua  generally  takes    mr  coiieciion. 
place  during  the  act  of  vomiting,  without  any 

antecedent  structural  lesion.  The  rent  is  commonly  transverse  or 
somewhat  oblique,  and  varies  in  extent  from  a  few  lines  to  half  an 
inch  or  more.  Tlie  inferior  portion  of  the  tube  gives  way  more  fre- 
quently than  the  upper  or  middle;  sometimes  the  rupture  is  situated 
immediately  above  the  cardiac  extremity  of  thestomach.  The  acci- 
dent is  characterized  by  violent  pain,  with  symptoms  of  sinking,  and 
nsually  proves  fatal,  in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  cesophagus,  finally,  is  liable  to  various  malforTnatiom,  which, 
although  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  constitute  an  interesting  subject 
of  study.  A  bare  enumeration  of  them,  however,  is  all  that  we  can 
attempt  here.  The  following  arrangement  will  be  found  to  embrace 
the  most  important  deviations  which  have  hitherto  been  observed:  1. 
the  oesophagus  terminates  in  a  cul-do  sac,  either  within  a  few  inches 
below  the  pharynx. or  at  a  short  distance  above  the  cardiac  extremity 
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of  the  stomach ;  2,  it  is  obliterated,  contracted,  or  converted  into  a  solid 
cord;  3,  it  is  unnaturally  dilated,  or  even  double;  4,  it  is  totally  deficient, 
the  pharynx  ending  in  a  blind  pouch,  and  the  stomach  having  no  car- 
diac orifice ;  5,  it  communicates  with  the  trachea.  Of  the  latter  variety, 
an  interesting  and  instructive  case  was  observed  by  Dr.  Martin,  of 
Marseilles,  in  an  infant  that  died  thirty-six  hours  after  birth.  On 
dissection,  there  was  found  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  the  pharyngeal 
extremity  of  the  oesophagus ;  but  an  aperture  existed  in  the  trachea, 
just  above  its  bifurcation,  through  which  a  probe  could  be  passed  into 
a  thin,  membranous,  elastic  tube,  of  the  diameter  of  a  small  quill,  that 
led  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  established  a  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  that  organ  and  the  air-passages. 
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SECTION    I. 

CONSISTENCE    AND   COLOR   OF  THE   GASTROENTERIC    MUCOUS 

MEMBRANE. 

The  natural  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
tube  is  liable  to  considerable  variation ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  it  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  thickness.  Thus,  it 
is  much  more  firm  in  the  pyloric  half  of  the  stomach  than  in  the  car- 
diac ;  and  it  is  in  that  situation,  also,  that  it  has  the  greatest  degree  of 
thickness.      In   the  duodenum  the   rule  does  not  hold  good ;   for, 
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although  the  mucous  membrane  is  thicker  and  more  opaque  here  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  digestive  canal,  yet,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  glands  of  Brunner,  which  are  remarkably  large  and  numerous, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  some  peculiar  mode  of  organization,  the  struc- 
ture in  question  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  can  seldom  be  raised  except 
in  very  small  fragments.  Lower  down,  the  consistence  of  the  mem- 
brane progressively  increases,  so  that  in  the  inferior  third  of  the 
jejunum  and  in  the  ileum  it  may  be  torn  from  its  connection,  in 

f)ieces  varying  from  three  lines  to  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  the 
arge  bowel,  tne  cohesive  property  again  diminishes,  the  membrane 
being  detachable  only  in  small,  shreddy  patches.  It  need  hardly  be 
remarked  >that  the  normal  consistence  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
alimentary  tube  is  much  less  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult.  At 
what  period  of  life  it  attains  its  maximum  development,  in  this  respect, 
is  a  point  concerning  which  we  have  no  positive  intelligence. 

The  color  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  varies  at  different 
periods  of  life.  In  the  foetus,  and  the  child  soon  after  birth,  it  is  of  a 
light  rose,  interspersed  with  small  milky  spots ;  in  the  adult,  it  is 
more  of  a  whitish  appearance,  but  still  preserves  some  degree  of  its 
reddish  tint ;  towards  middle  life  it  assumes  a  dull  grayish  aspect, 
which  continues,  gradually  increasing,  until  finally,  in  decrepitude,  it 
becomes  quite  cineritious. 

During  digestion,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  of  a  light 
red  color,  approaching  almost  to  vermilion,  especially  in  young  sub- 
jects from  the  second  to  the  tenth  year.  The  duodenum,  and  occa- 
sionally even  the  jejunum,  participate  in  this  increased  vascularity, 
which  always  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  process  of  chymifica- 
tion  advances  to  completion.  Except  from  this  circumstance,  this 
portion  of  the  small  intestine  never  presents  that  red  dye  which 
has  been  so  often  ascribed  to  it.  Although  this  redness  uniformly 
exists,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  during  digestion,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  essentially  modified  by  the  quality,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  by 
the  quantity  of  the  food.*  It  has  been  ascertained  that  if  two  dogs,  of 
the  same  size  and  age,  be  fed,  the  one  upon  milk,  and  the  other  upon 
fatty  broth,  highly  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  both  be  killed 
an  hour  after,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  latter  will 
be  of  a  much  deeper  red  than  that  of  the  former,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  augmented  vascularity  will  extend  much  further  down  the 
small  bowel.  From  this  circumstance,  which  exerts  so  great  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  tube,  the  ileum  and  colon  expe- 
rience little  or  no  variation  in  their  appearance. 

The  redness  which  supervenes  during  digestion  is  remarkably 
lessened,  but  never  completely  efifaced,  by  exsanguification.  Of  this 
any  one  may  convince  himself  by  opening  an  animal  during  the 
process  of  chymification,  and  cutting  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  the 

'  The  late  Dr.  Beaumont,  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  insjxicting  the  gastric  mucous  memhrane  through  a  fistulous  channel  in  the  abdo- 
men, states  that  the  color  of  the  inner  surface  of  St.  Martin's  stomach,  when  empty, 
was  usually  of  a  pale  pink ;  but  that,  on  the  application  of  food,  the  action  of  the 
vessels  became  augmented,  and  the  color  of  the  villous  tunic  considerably  heightened. 
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latter  especially,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  always  the  effect,  when 
divided,  of  giving  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  tube  a  pale,  blanched 
appearatce. 

The  color  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  is  considerably 
influenced  by  the  kind  of  death.  In  general,  the  rosy  tint  very  much 
diminishes,  so  that  we  commonly  find  in  young  children  that  have 
died  of  protracted  diseases,  an  unnatural  pallor,  amounting  sometimes 
almost  to  a  milky  whiteness.  In  persons  who  are  drowned,  hung,  or 
otherwise  asphyxiated,  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els is  often  of  a  crimson  color,  occurring  either  continuously  or  in 
large  patches.  Dr.  Yelloly,  of  England,  who  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  states  that  he  has  observed  this  condition  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  successively  in  five  executed  criminals; 
and  Professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  informs  us  that  he  has  repeatedly, 
under  similar  circumstances,  seen  the  gastric  lining  of  a  tile  red.  In 
a  mulatto  woman,  who  was  executed  in  the  winter  of  1835,  and  whose 
body  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  soon  after  the  event,  the 
whole  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  tube  was  so  deeply  injected, 
as  to  present  a  deep  lake  color,  especially  distinct  in  the  stomach,  and 
in  the  inter- valvular  spaces  of  the  jejunum.  Similar  phenomena  I 
have  had  occasion  to  witness  in  a  female  who  was  destroyed  by  manual 
strangulation,  in  a  man  who  hung  himself,  and  in  dogs  and  rabbits 
asphyxiated  for  experimental  purposes. 

If  an  animal  be  kept  without  food  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
killed,  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  red  rosy  color: 
the  mesenteric  vessels  considerably  distended  with  blood ;  the  isolated 
follicles  enlarged;  and  the  villous  membrane  unnaturally  rough, 
softened,  and  easily  detached.  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  the  color  of 
these  organs,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be  of  a  cherry  red,  bright 
lake,  or  vermilion.  If  the  abstinence,  however,  be  prolonged  for  a 
considerable  period,  then  the  mucous  membrane,  participating  in  the 
general  anaemia  of  the  system,  will  be  apt  to  be  pallid,  though  cases 
occasionally  occur,  even  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  reverse  of 
this  obtains. 

Various  substances,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  have  the  property 
of  imparting  to  the  mucous  membrane  a  deep  red  color,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  poison.  Of  this  nature  are  the  infusions 
of  logwood  and  red  poppy,  together  with  black  currants,  the  tincture 
of  cardamom,  and  the  compound  spirits  of  lavender.  A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  is  of  much  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view: 
as  a  person,  after  having  swallowed  some  one  or  other  of  these  sub- 
stances, might  suddenly  expire,  and  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  being  found  of  a  red  tinge,  the  suspicion 
might  arise  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

I  have  stated,  elsewhere,  that  nitrate  of  silver,  when  taken  inter- 
nally for  a  long  time,  had  the  effect  of  staining  the  external  integu- 
ment with  a  gray  slate  color.  Similar  results  follow  in  regard  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  a  case  examined  by 
Dr.  Rayer,  of  Paris,  where  the  substance  in  question  had  been  taken 
for  thirteen  months,  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  consequent  on  disease 
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of  the  brain,  the  internal  surface  of  the  whole  alimentary  tube,  toge- 
ther with  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  was  of  a 
gray  slate  color.  In  the  stomach  the  tint  was  extremely  deep,  and 
uniformly  diflFused ;  in  the  bowels,  it  was  somewhat  more  faint,  but 
still  quite  appreciable,  and  was  interrupted  here  and  there  by  minute 
vascular  specks.    The  skin  exhibited  a  precisely  similar  hue. 

In  traumatic  fever,  caused  by  wounds  of  the  head  or  extremities, 
the  mucous  membrane  often  assumes  a  bright  reddish  color,  which, 
although  it  does  not  seem  to  be  always  associated  with  derangement 
of  the  digestive  passages,  cannot  be  easily  removed  by  exsanguifica- 
tion.  This  fact,  first  experimentally  ascertained  by  Gendrin,  has  been 
folly  corroborated  by  the  later  researches  of  Mr.  Swan,*  of  London. 
The  numerous  observations  of  this  distinguished  anatomist  have 
proved,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  insertion  of  any  of  the  mineral 
poisons,  or  even  mercurial  frictions,  on  the  back  of  a  dog,  after  shaving 
oflF  the  hair,  communicates  a  red  color  to  the  villous  coat  of  the  whole 
alimentary  tube. 


SECTION    II. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  GASTRO-KNTERIC  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  concerning  the  healthy  con- 
sistence and  color  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  designed 
to  enable  the  young  pathologist  to  avoid  some  of  the  many  diflSculties 
which  beset  this  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  I  proceed  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  its  morbid  anatomy.  In  entering  upon  this  important  topic, 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  the  lesions  of  each  portion  of 
the  alimentary  tube  separately ;  to  do  so,  would  only  lead  me  into 
useless  repetitions,  and  compel  me  at  every  step  to  recount  what  has 
been  already  stated.  Possessing  the  same  structure,  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  small  as  well  as  large,  are  liable  to  the  same  diseases,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  whether  simply  inflammatory  or  organic ;  and  there- 
fore, for  all  practical  purposes,  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
they  should  not  be  all  described  under  one  general  head.  Neverthe- 
less, the  method  that  I  shall  pursue  will  be  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  the  plan  here  stated  might  be  presumed  to  indicate.  Thus, 
after  having  discussed  the  subject  of  acute  inflammation,  together 
with  its  several  terminations,  with  reference  to  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane  generally,  I  shall  speak  of  the  more  uncommon 
lesions  as  they  affect  each  section  of  the  alimentary  passages  in  par- 
ticular, pointing  out  whatever  may  be  peculiar  to  them. 

Acute  Inflammation. — The  anatomical  signs  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube  are,  increased  vascu- 
larity, loss  of  transparency,  dryness,  thickening,  softening,  deposition  of 

'  Monro,  Morbid  Anatomj  of  the  GnUet,  Stomach,  &o.,  p.  313. 
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lymph,  and  the  formation  of  small  vesicles,  with  alteration  of  the  natu- 
ral secretion  and  efiusion  of  serum  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 

The  first  perceptible  effect  produced  in  the  inflamed  membrane  is  a 
change  of  cohr^  caused  by  an  augmented  flow  of  blood  to  the  aflFected 
part.  The  shades  of  lint  are  extremely  numerous,  but  they  may  all 
be  referred  to  modifications  of  red,  brown,  slate,  and  black.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  by  far  the  most  common  in  acute  inflammation,  whilst  the 
others  are  more  usually  the  product  of  the  chronic  process,  in  which 
the  coloring  principle  of  the  blood,  perfectly  incorporated,  as  it  were, 
with  the  mucous  texture,  is  variously  altered  in  its  properties,  either 
from  simple  stagnation  in  the  minute  capillaries,  or  from  contact  with 
the  acid  and  gaseous  contents  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

The  inflammatory  redness,  although  sometimes  widely  diffused, 
usually  occurs  in  small  irregular  patches,  separated  by  intervals  of 
sound  membrane.  Varying  in  diameter  from  a  few  lines  to  several 
inches,  they  often  project  sensibly  beyond  the  level  of  the  circumjacent 
parts;  and,  in  violent  cases,  are  always  of  a  bright  red  color,  looking 
a  good  deal  like  so  many  pieces  of  scarlet  velvet.  Connected  with 
this  augmented  vascularity,  are  commonly  certain  changes  in  the 
mucous  and  subjacent  textures.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
there  is  perhaps  merely  a  slight  degree  of  opacity,  with  a  rugose  con- 
dition of  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane.  Afterwards,  however,  as 
the  inflammation  progresses,  the  reddened  patches  lose  their  tenacity, 
and  become  covered  with  a  thick,  ropy  mucus,  elevated  into  small 
vesicles,  chapped,  or  fissured,  or  studded  with  flakes  of  lymph.  When 
all  or  several  of  these  phenomena  are  present,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  absolutely  unequivocal. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  inflammatory  redness  is  thus  distinctly 
marked ;  and  hence  much  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  dis- 
criminating between  it  and  that  which  is  natural.  Attention  has  been 
already  directed  to  the  well-ascertained  fact  that  stimulating  viands 
or  drinks,  received  into  the  alimentary  canal,  produce  an  afflux  of  blood 
to  the  vessels  of  this  cavity,  by  which  the  color  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  often  so  greatly  heightened  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  not 
unlike  that  observed  in  inflammation.  This  circumstance  should  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  in  making  post-mortem  examinations,  other- 
wise the  most  serious  mistakes  must  arise.  How,  then,  are  these  two 
conditions  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  ?  for  upon  the  correct 
decision  of  this  point  hinges  the  pathology  of  a  large  number  of  the 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  answer  is  obvious — by 
comparison. 

Thus,  the  inflammatory  redness  has  rarely  that  uniform  tint  which 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  sound  membrane;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
usually  somewhat  mottled,  and,  instead  of  terminating,  as  does  the 
other,  by  insensible  gradations,  it  almost  always  stops  abruptly.  The 
inflammatory  discoloration  occurs  most  frequently  in  small  irregular 
spots,  situated  at  different  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube ; 
whereas  that  resulting  from  simple  congestion  is  commonly  diffused 
over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  or  is  confined  to  the  most  depending 
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parts.  Another  important  feature  is  derived  from  the  condition  of 
the  abdominal  vessels.  In  inflammation,  the  distended  capillaries 
seem  as  it  were  lost,  being  no  longer  traceable  to  any  particular  trunk; 
the  reverse  of  which  obtains  when  the  redness  is  cadaveric,  or  caused 
by  mechanical  obstruction.  The  blood;  too,  in  the  former  case,  cannot 
be  pushed  about  so  easily  from  one  place  to  another,  from  the  great 
firmness  with  which  it  is  impacted  in  the  minute  vessels,  added,  per- 
haps, to  the  preternatural  viscidity  of  its  fibrin,  and  to  the  abstraction 
of  its  aqueous  principles.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  maceration  pro- 
duces its  eflfects  much  more  slowly  than  in  the  sound  state,  and  minute 
injections  seldom  succeed  so  well,  many  of  the  vessels  giving  way  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  displacing  their  contents.  These 
characters  are  not,  of  course,  30  well  marked  in  incipient  as  in  con- 
firmed inflammation ;  nevertheless,  they  almost  always  exist  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

Besides  these  diagnostic  signs,  the  inflamed  membrane  is  always 
opaque,  from  the  engorgement  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which,  exhibit- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  fine  network,  are  more  distinct  generally  at  the 
adherent  than  at  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  tunic.  In  the  healthy 
state,  on  the  contrary,  or  even  when  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  con- 
gestion,  as  occurs,  for  example,  during  chymification,  the  membrane  is 
diaphanous,  or  at  least  very  nearly  so,  and  if  a  portion  of  it  be  detached, 
and  held  before  the  light,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  uniform  rose  tint. 

The  inflamed  part  offers  considerable  diversity  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  its  vascularity.  Most  commonly  it  is  arborescent,  the  vessels 
being  spread  out  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  This  species  of  injection, 
however,  is  never  indicative  of  high  inflammatory  action,  except  when 
conjoined  with  softening  of  the  mucous  tissue,  or  deposition  of  lymph 
upon  its  surface.  Hence  it  either  soon  disappears,  without  producing 
any  appreciable  symptoms,  or  it  loses  its  dendritic  arrangement,  and 
becomes  capilliform.  A  fine  example  of  the  present  variety  of  vascu- 
larity is  often  to  be  noticed  in  the  conjunctiva,  when,  from  any  tran- 
sient cause,  its  minute  vessels  are  made  to  convey  red  blood. 

The  capilliform  injection  always  denotes,  as  just  intimated,  a  much 
higher  grade  of  irritation  than  the  dendritic,  to  which  it  succeeds.  In  this 
variety,  the  capillary  vessels  are  excessively  crowded  with  blood  and 
intersect  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  most  intricate  net- 
work, often  particularly  conspicuous  round  inflamed  ulcers,  the  isolated 
follicles,  and  the  glands  of  Peyer.  It  is  frequently  attended  with  soft- 
ening of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  can  be  completely  removed 
by  maceration  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Either  alone,  or  conjoined  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  preceding 
varieties  of  vascularity,  there  is  occasionally  a  singularly  speckled 
appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  the  dots  are  numerous, 
the  affected  surface  looks  very  much  like  the  section  of  an  inflamed 
brain.  It  may  also  be  imitated,  with  great  nicety,  by  scattering  fine 
grains  of  powdered  vermilion  upon  a  moist  sheet  of  white  paper. 
The  appearance  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  stomach  than  in  the 
intestines,  though  at  times  it  is  found  in  nearly  every  membrane  of 
the  body.     I  have  seen  it,  in  the  same  individual,  in  the  pleura  and 
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pericardium,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  spleen,  mesentery,  and 
omentum.  The  specks,  sometimes  very  closely  set  together,  vary  in 
diameter  from  the  smallest  pin-head  to  that  of  a  mustard-seed,  and  in 
color  from  a  light  rose  to  a  deep  cherry  red.  This  species  of  vascu- 
larity, which  does  not  denote  an  intense  degree  of  irritation,  pro- 
ceeds from  slight  extravasation  of  blood,  caused  by  the  rupture  of 
capillary  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  with  which  the  fluid 
is  forced  into  them  at  the  onset  of  the  inflammation.  When  it  is 
conjoined,  as  very  often  happens,  with  the  diflused  redness,  the  dots 
generally  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  and  occasionally 
run  into  each  other  so  as  to  give  the  part  a  striated,  streaked,  or  linear 
disposition. 

In  the  highest  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  as  in  that,  for  instance, 
resulting  from  the  administration  of  some  of  the  acrid  poisons,  ex- 
travasations  of  bhodj  of  considerable  magnitude,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with.  In  such  cases,  the  fluid  seems  to  be  originally  poured  out 
into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  whence  it  extends  into  the  proper 
villous  membrane,  forming  patches  of  a  dark  livid  hue.  Dissection 
does  not  always  reveal  the  true  cause  of  these  extravasations.  Very 
frequently  they  can  be  traced  directly  to  one  or  more  ruptured 
vessels ;  in  many  cases,  however,  the  capillaries  of  the  part  seem  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  integrity.  How  far,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  authorized  to  ascribe  the  phenomenon  in  question 
to  simple  vascular  exosmosis,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Judging 
from  what  we  observe  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  and  other 
membranes,  where  blood  is  often  thrown  out  in  considerable  quantities, 
without  any  laceration  of  the  vessels,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  ecchymoses  here  adverted  to  have  occasionally  a  similar 
origin. 

This  bloodshot  appearance,  indicative  of  the  most  intense  irritation, 
is  often  attended  with  thickening  and  softening  of  the  villous  tunic, 
together  with  a  deposit  of  lymph  upon  its  free  surface,  an  effusion 
of  serosity  into  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  the  secretion  of  an 
inspissated  and  tenacious  mucus,  or  even  of  purulent  matter. 

The  brown,  slate,  and  black  color,  with  their  various  intermediate 
shades,  are  usually  ascribable  to  a  process  of  chronic  irritation,  or 
to  inflammation  of  long  standing.  They  are  seen,  however,  occasion- 
ally in  cases  of  a  high  degree  of  acuity ;  in  such,  for  instance,  as  result 
from  corrosive  poisons,  violent  diseases  of  the  bowels,  and  the  more 
severe  forms  of  bilious  fever  of  warm  climates.  The  black  color  is 
often  witnessed  in  protracted  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  is  always 
characteristic  of  profound  morbid  action. 

An  interesting  question  arises  here,  can  an  inflammatory  redness 
exist,  and  yet  wholly  disappear  after  death  ?  Many  pathologists  think 
that  it  may;  and,  as  the  doctrine  is  of  much  importance,  from  the 
dangerous  use  which  may  be  made  of  it  in  pathology,  it  demands 
a  brief  examination  in  this  place.  Those  who  have  advocated  the 
possibility  of  this  occurrence,  have  adduced  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  the  traces  of  erysipelas  will  greatly  diminish,  if  not  entirely 
disappear,  after  death ;  and  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  well  known. 
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are  often  observed  with  respect  to  the  redness  of  tonsillitis,  and  other 
inflammatory  aflFections  of  the  throat.  This  condition  has  been  ex- 
plained, by  some,  by  assuming  that  the  injection  of  the  capillaries 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  irritation  causing  it  becomes  extinct ;  whilst 
others  have  endeavored  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  that,  during 
the  agonies  of  dissolution,  the  vitality  of  the  affected  part  is  so  much 
diminished  that  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of  attracting  the  blood 
in  preternatural  quantity.  In  regard  to  cutaneous  diseases,  this  is 
unquestionably  true;  but,  even  here,  cadaveric  pallor  of  parts  pre- 
viously inflamed  is  far  from  being  a  general  phenomenon,  the  redness 
oftentimes  reraaininlg  long  after  death,  especially  in  high  grades  of 
erysipelas,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  old  irritable  ulcers. 

But  is  this  comparison  strictly  applicable  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels?  Closely  as  the  skin  and  lining  membrane  of  these 
hollow  organs  are  related  to  each  other  by  similarity  of  structure  a^nd 
function,  and  intimately  as  they  are  associated  by  sympathy,  it  is  well 
known  that  their  capillary  injection  is  widely  different  under  inflam- 
matory irritation.  Even  in  the  highest  grade  of  erysipelas,  the  blood 
can  be  easily  enough  forced  out  of  its  vessels,  so  as  to  give  the  part 
a  pallid  aspect,  but  nowhere  can  this  be  done,  so  far  as  we  have  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  fact,  in  confirmed  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Compression  of  a  highly  irritated  tonsil,  or  of  a 
prolapsed  rectum,  never  displaces  the  sanguineous  fluid  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  the  skin,  because  it  is  impacted  much  more  firmly  into 
the  minute  vessels,  the  coats  of  which  will  often  yield  rather  than  allow 
their  contents  to  be  pushed  along. 

Moreover,  the  blood  has  not  that  natural  tendency  to  recede  from 
the  mucous  membrane  during  the  last  struggles  of  life  that  it  has  to 
recede  from  the  skin:  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
feet,  we  uniformly  find  the  fluid  to  accumulate  in  the  interior  of  the 
body ;  and,  in  many  instances,  if  not  indeed  in  most,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  process  goes  on  for  some  time  after  the  heart  has 
ceased  to  act,  and  the  vital  principle  fled.  The  redness,  therefore,  of 
the  inflamed  membrane,  so  far  from  diminishing  on  the  approach  of 
death,  would  have  a  tendency  rather  to  become  heightened ;  and  this 
no  doubt  occasionally  happens,  though,  taking  all  the  facts  which  have 
been  adverted  to  into  consideration,  we  must  assume,  as  a  general  pro- 
position, that  the  color  remains  precisely  as  it  was  during  life. 

Yet,  although  this  subsidence  does  not  take  place  in  the  generality 
of  cases,  it  may,  nevertheless,  occur  under  certain  circumstances. 
Thus,  a  high  degree  of  irritation  accompanied  with  deep  redness,  may 
exist  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach;  but,  a  severe  dysentery 
supervening,  a  powerful  revulsion  will  be  the  result,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  original  disease,  with  its  attendant  vascularity,  will  in  a 
great  measure  subside;  so  that,  on  inspection,  hardly  any  trace  of 
gastritis  shall  be  discernible.  The  same  thing  occasionally  occurs  in 
persons  that  are  cut  off,  in  a  few  hours,  by  violent  attacks  of  cholera 
morbus.  In  some  instances  of  this  kind,  where,  from  the  intensity  of 
the  symptoms,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  existence  of  the 
most  intense  inflammation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  after  death 
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the  slightest  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Life,  in  such  cases, 
seems  to  be  destroyed  by  some  lurking  poison,  exerting  its  baneful 
impression  peculiarly  upon  the  nervous  system,  without  leaving  any 
visible  alteration  in  the  organs  whence  it  radiates  its  influence. 

Enough,  surely,  has  now  been  said  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the 
diflFerent  kinds  of  inflammatory  redness,  not  only  from  each  other,  but 
also  from  that  which  appertains  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  nor- 
mal state.  As  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  carried  to  a 
considerable  length,  I  shall  content  myself,  in  concluding  this  article, 
with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  other  anatomical  characters  which  are  to 
be  found,  either  alone  or  conjointly  with  this  discoloration,  in  the 
acute  variety  of  gastro- enteritis.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  opa- 
city, thickening,  softening,  vesicular  eruptions,  and  vitiated  secretions. 

One  of  the  earliest  eflects,  in  addition  to  an  alteration  of  color,  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  a  diminution  of  its 
natural  trcmsparency.  Even  when  there  is  but  a  slight  degree  of  red- 
ness, the  irritated  spots  lose,  in  a  great  degree,  their  diaphanous  aspect; 
but,  should  the  discoloration  be  deep  and  uniform,  the  opacity  will  be 
complete,  owing  to  the  extreme  injection  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

At  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  secretion  of  the  membrane  is  some- 
what augmented  in  quantity,  but  thinner  and  less  viscid  than  in  the 
normal  state;  the  mucous  follicles  are  also  perceptibly  engorged,  and 
more  prominent  than  usual,  being  encircled  by  a  beautiful  vascular 
wreath.  When  the  inflammation  is  at  its  height,  the  secretion  is  almost 
suppressed,  and  the  membrane,  consequently,  is  dry,  as  happens  in  in- 
flammation of  the  Schneiderian  lining  of  the  nose;  but,  as  this  period 
is  always  of  short  duration,  the  secretion  is  soon  re-established,  and 
often  discharged  in  considerable  abundance,  being  of  a  thick,  ropy 
consistence,  and  of  a  grayish  opaline  color;  occasionally,  also,  it  is  of 
a  greenish  tint,  or  dark  and  sanious.  The  orifices  of  the  mucous 
follicles  are  enlarged  and  patulous;  and  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  membrane  be  carefully  washed,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  granu- 
lated aspect,  not  unlike  a  pale  fungous  ulcer.  Towards  the  decline  of 
the  disease,  the  secretion  sometimes  assumes  a  puriform  character,  and 
is  often  quite  copious. 

Dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  is 
much  less  usual  than  in  some  of  the  other  textures  of  the  body.  The 
phenomenon  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  instance,  in  the  arachnoid 
tunic,  where  it  is  always  indicative  of  intense  irritation.  The  same 
circumstance  is  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  alimentary  tube,  and 
sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

The  surface  of  the  inflamed  membrane  loses  much  of  its  natural 
softness ;  it  becomes  roughs  from  the  turgid  condition  of  its  villosities 
and  follicles,  and,  in  very  intense  cases,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  it 
chapped,  cracked,  or  fissured. 

Increase  of  thickness  is  a  pretty  constant  attendant  on  acute  inflam- 
mation, the  tumefaction  appearing  either  contemporaneously  with,  or 
soon  after,  the  redness.  Effusion  of  sero-albuminous  matter  into  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue,  added  to  the  injection  of  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, is  the  main  cause  of  this  anatomical  character,  which  is  never 
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SO  well  marked  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  as  in  the  larynx,  conjunc- 
tiva, or  fauces.  Occasionally,  the  thickening  proceeds  almost  wholly 
from  the  mucous  follicles,  which  may  be  so  much  enlarged  as  to  give 
the  surface  of  the  affected  membrane,  as  already  stated,  a  rough,  gra- 
nular appearance. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  attack,  the  density  of  the  membrane  is 
commonly  somewhat  augmented;  but,  in  its  progress  to  its  height,  as 
well  as  during  its  decline,  it  is  always  preternaturally  softened.  In  this 
condition,  which  is  deserving  of  much  attention,  both  the  mucous  and 
submucous  textures  are  frequently  infiltrated  with  serum,  muco-puru- 
lent  matter,  and  even  with  blood;  at  the  same  time  that  they  become 
so  pulpy  and  disorganized  as  to  admit  of  being  scraped  away  with  the 
finger-nail  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  Inflammatory  softening,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  much  more  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
alimentary  tube  than  in  others,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  is  seldom 
attended  with  any  decided  redness,  the  part,  which  is  opaque,  and 
elevated,  having  every  appearance  as  if  the  blood  had  ceased  to  pene- 
trate it  for  some  time  prior  to  the  extinction  of  life.  Thus,  then, 
whenever  the  irritation  is  of  a  high  grade,  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue  uniformly  participates  in  the  disease. 

A  vesicular  eruption  is  sometimes  met  with  in  this  disease.  It  is  in- 
dicative of  a  high  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  and  has  hitherto  been 
noticed  chiefly  in  dysenteric  affections  and  Asiatic  cholera.  The  erup- 
tion consists  in  the  development  of  minute  spherical  vesicles,  very 
little  elevated,  and  discharging,  when  punctured,  a  small  quantity  of 
clear  limpid  fluid.  Their  walls  are  perfectly  transparent,  and  but 
few  exceed  the  diameter  of  a  grain  of  mustard.  They  often 
occur  in  thick  clusters,  hundreds  being  found  upon  a  surface  not 
larger  than  a  square  inch.  No  part  of  the  alimentary  tube  is  ex- 
empt from  this  eruption.  It  is  observed,  however,  most  frequently 
upon  the  valves  of  the  jejunum,  along  the  roots  of  which  it  is  some- 
times perfectly  confluent,  like  the  eruption  of  small-pox.  In  the  ileum 
and  colon,  the  vesicles  are  more  scattered,  and  consequently  much  less 
numerous.  They  are  generally  associated  with  a  chapped  or  exco- 
riated condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  preternatural  vascularity, 
deposition  of  lymph,  and  effusion  of  seroalbuminous,  bloody,  or  puru- 
lent matter.     How  they  are  produced  is  still  undetermined. 

A  plastic  exudation  is  a  frequent  effect  of  inflammatory  action.  In 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  deposition  of  this  substance  is  much  less 
frequent  than  in  the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  children,  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus  are  some- 
times completely  lined  with  it;  but  even  in  them  it  is  far  from  being 
common,  and  seldom  extends  along  the  rest  of  the  digestive  tube. 
After  puberty,  this  exudation  is  equally  uncommon,  both  in  the  sto- 
mach and  the  intestines;  but  much  more  so  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  It  is  often  met  with  in  the  large  bowel  of  persons  who  die  of 
dysentery  and  bilious  fever.  I  have  noticed  it  in  this  disease  in  a 
very  great  number  of  cases,  in  every  part  of  the  tube,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  rectum,  and  ascending  portion  of  the  colon.     The 
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ileum  also  frequently  suffers  in  this  complaint,  but  I  have  never  ob- 
served the  exudation  extend  into  the  jejunum  and  duodenum. 

The  inflammation  giving  rise  to  this  lymphy  exudation  occasionally 
assumes  an  epidemic  type.  Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1817,  an  abdominal 
phlegmasia  prevailed  extensively  in  Paris,  in  which  nothing  was  more 
common  than  a  discharge  of  pseudo-membranous  matter  both  by  the 
mouth  and  anus.  In  most  of  the  patients  that  were  admitted  into  the 
wards  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  inflammation,  especially  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  epidemic,  aftected  originally  the  stomach  and  small  bowels, 
from  which  it  gradually  descended  into  the  colon  and  rectum.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  died  of  the  disease,  the  pyloric  half  of 
the  stomach  was  covered  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  and  the  whole 
gastro-enteric  lining  was  of  an  erythematous  red  color.  The  mucous 
corion  was  sensibly  thickened  as  well  as  softened ;  and,  in  many 
places,  there  were  small  brownish-looking  zones,  likewise  studded  with 
fibrinous  matter. 

The  membranous  exudation  usually  takes  place,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  small  whitish  specks,  separated  by  considerable  intervals ;  these, 
gradually  coalescing,  form  large  patches ;  and  these,  again,  continuous 
lamellae,  which  often  cover  a  very  great  extent  of  surface.  A  few 
years  ago,  I  met  with  a  specimen,  in  a  young  man  who  died  of  acute 
enteritis,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  ileum  was  lined  by  a  false  membrane,  in  many 
places  fully  half  a  line  in  thickness:  it  adhered  with  considerable 
firmness  to  the  surface  beneath,  which  was  extensively  fissured,  and 
of  a  dark,  gangrenous  color.  The  patient  had  suflered  under  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  most  intense  inflammation. 

Is  this  substance,  when  thrown  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  stomach 
or  bowel,  susceptible  of  becoming  organized  ?  Upon  this  subject  the 
opinions  of  anatomists  can  scarcely  be  said,  in  any  way,  to  accord. 
That  the  occurrence  is  possible,  may  be  readily  supposed  from  what 
occasionally  happens  in  the  larynx,  the  womb,  and  urinary  bladder: 
that  it  is  extremely  infrequent  must  be  equally  plain,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  heterogeneous  contents  of  the  aliment- 
ary tube,  and  the  tendency  which  they  must  have  to  thwart  a  process 
of  such  delicacy  and  refinement.  Whether  organized,  however,  or 
not,  the  adventitious  membrane  is  always,  sooner  or  later,  detached, 
either  in  small  semi-concrete  masses,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  long 
tubular  pieces. 

When  acute  inflammation  runs  so  high  as  to  give  rise  to  bloody 
infiltrations  beneath  and  within  the  substance  of  the  mucous  coat,  or 
even  to  small  ecchymoses,  it  occasionally  terminates  in  purulent  effu- 
sions. Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with 
considerable  abscesses,  either  in  the  walls  of  the  digestive  passages,  or 
in  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  mesentery,  produced  by  an  extension 
of  the  irritation,  and  opening  most  generally  into  the  bowel.  The 
mucous  membrane,  thus  bathed  and  infiltrated  with  pus,  is  commonly 
of  a  reddish-gray  color,  very  soft  and  yielding,  being  sometimes  wholly 
disorganized,  and  converted  into  a  dirty-looking,  pultaceous  substance. 
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Coosiderable  quantities  of  pus  are  frequently  discharged  by  the  in- 
flamed tunic,  without  any  solution  of  continuity. 

Bloody  either  pure  or  mixed  with  mucus  and  other  matter,  is  often 
thrown  out  in  violent  attacks  of  this  disease.  This  exhalation,  for 
such  in  truth  it  generally  is,  is  almost  constantly  present  in  dysentery 
and  yellow  fever,  both  of  them  high  grades  of  inflammation,  aflecting, 
in  the  one  case,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  colon,  in  the  other,  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach.  No  doubt  can  be  any  longer  entertained  that 
the  matter  of  black  vomit  is  merely  a  transudation  of  blood,  altered 
in  its  physical,  and  probably  also  in  its  chemical  properties,  by  contact 
with  the  gastric  acid.  That  it  is  a  secretion  from  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach,  is  an  opinion  now  generally  admitted.  The  quantity  of  this 
singular  looking  matter,  once  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  vitiated 
bile,  is  sometimes  exceedingly  great ;  and  yet,  upon  examination,  no 
structural  lesion  whatever,  excepting  lymphy  exudation,  and  perhaps 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  to  be  found  in  the  organ  which 
is  its  seat. 

The  changes  which  the  blood  experiences,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  acid  and  gaseous  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  are 
curious  and  important.  When  thus  eftused,  the  fluid  is  speedily 
deprived  of  its  natural  color,  and  converted  into  a  soft,  black  sub- 
stance, resembling  thin  pitch.  Very  much  the  same  appearance  is 
sometimes  observed  when  the  blood  becomes  stagnant  in  the  villous 
and  follicular  structures  of  these  organs,  from  the  influence,  probably, 
of  the  same  cause.  This  discoloration  will  always  be  much  greater, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  vitiated 
condition  of  the  gastric  juice.  Hence  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  it 
generally  has  that  peculiar  coffee-ground  appearance  in  yellow  fever. 

Thus,  then,  an  exhalation  of  blood,  either  pure  or  variously  altered 
by  the  gastric  contents  of  the  alimentary  tube,  may  be  another  effect 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  attendant  red- 
ness is  generally  patch-like  or  diffuse,  and  is  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  considerable-sized  ecchymoses.  Conjoined  with  these 
appearances  may  be  softening,  excoriations,  and  thickening  of  the 
villous  tunic,  with  vesicular  eruptions,  and  deposits  of  lymph.  It  may 
be  added,  in  this  connection,  that,  when  ulceration  and  hemorrhage 
coexist,  they  should  not  necessarily  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  cause 
and  effect,  since  the  latter,  although  thus  associated,  may  be  the  result 
simply  of  exhalation. 

Produced  by  the  same  process  is  the  thin  rice-tvatery  secretion^  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  Asiatic  cholera  and  violent  diarrhoea. 
The  essential  character  of  this  secretion  is  seroalbuminous,  and  the 
quantity  poured  out  is  often  very  great,  several  quarts  being  occasion- 
^y  discharged  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  fluid  is,  for  the 
most  part,  inodorous,  whitish,  and  of  an  aqueous  consistence,  with  nu- 
merous flakes  of  lymph  floating  through  it,  which  frequently  impart 
to  it  a  turbid,  milky  aspect ;  in  diarrhoea,  it  is  seldom  so  pure  as  in 
cholera,  and  it  is  also  more  apt  to  be  offensive,  from  the  union  of 
feculent  matter  and  vitiated  mucus.  It  is  partly  coagulable  by  heat, 
alcohol,  and  acids. 
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The  most  prominent  lesions  connected  with  this  sero-albuminous 
secretion  are,  softening  of  the  villous  membrane  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  follicles,  with  occasional  depositions  of  lymph.  What  is  remark- 
able, there  is  sometimes  a  complete  absence  of  redness  of  the  lining 
membrane,  both  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  immense 
rice-watery  discharges  relieve  the  vascular  engorgement  prior  to 
dissolution,  so  that,  upon  inspection,  no  discoloration  whatever  is  per- 
ceptible. 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube  fre- 
quently produces,  even  when  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  mucous 
corion,  a  well-marked  injection  in  the  other  tunics.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  very  extensive  and  intense,  the  vascular  injection  may  not 
only  pervade  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stomach,  small  or  large  bowel, 
but  even  extend  to  the  mesentery.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
distended  state  of  the  neighboring  vessels,  and  the  purple  discoloration 
and  arborescent  appearance  of  the  peritoneal  covering,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  flakes  of  adherent  lymph,  generally  aflford  abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  internal  lesions.  The 
mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  swollen  and  inflamed,  though  seldom 
so  much  as  in  ulceration. 

In  active  inflammation,  the  digestive  tube  is  ordinarily  dilated; 
this,  however,  continues  only  so  long  as  the  irritation  is  limited  to  the 
mucous  lining;  for  as  soon  as  it  extends  to  the  muscular  tunic,  the 
canal  becomes  invariably  contracted. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  connected  with  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  digestive  passages,  is  a  development  of  gas.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  variously  explained  by  different  pathologists; 
some  supposing  that  it  arises  merely  from  a  species  of  fermentation 
of  the  fluids  which  may  be  contained  at  the  time  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels ;  others,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  secretion,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  understood.  Without  denying  the  truth  of  these  ex- 
planations, both  of  which  are,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  well 
founded,  it  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  they  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  this  evolution  of  gas  is  present  in  some  cases  and 
absent  in  others.  With  a  view  of  deciding  this  question,  Gtendrin 
irritated  a  portion  of  bowel  in  several  dogs  by  caustic,  alcohol,  or 
boiling  water,  and  then  intercepted  the  inflamed  part  between  two 
ligatures,  having  previously  exhausted  the  air  with  a  syringe.  In 
two  out  of  five  of  the  animals  thus  treated,  the  gut  was  distended,  in 
twelve  hours  after  the  operation,  with  an  inodorous  gas,  the  inflam- 
mation in  both  being  rendered  evident  by  the  lively  redness  of  the 
villous  tunic ;  in  the  other  dogs,  although  the  discoloration  was 
equally  conspicuous,  and  produced  by  the  very  same  substances,  no 
air  whatever  was  to  be  found.  Is  it  probable  that  this  fluid  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  bloodvessels  of  the  affected  part  ?  This  is  not  un- 
likely, when  it  is  recollected  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  in  great 
quantity,  from  the  same  source,  in  the  lungs  during  respiration. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  found  that  the  inflammation,  instead  of  in- 
vading the  villous  texture,  properly  so  termed,  begins  in,  and  is  con- 
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fined  exclusively  to,  the  isolated  follicles^  scattered  in  sucli  profusion 
over  the  alimentary  tube.  In  the  inceptive  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
affected  glands  loot  like  little  boils,  moderately  projecting  beyond  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  Varying  in  size  from  a  small  pin- 
head  to  a  mustard-seed,  they  are  generally  of  a  spherical  shape,  soft, 
and  of  a  reddish  glossy  aspect,  each  being  marked  by  a  minute,  cen- 
tral aperture,  indicating  its  natural  orifice.  At  this  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  glands  are  already  quite  injected,  and,  if  they  be  closely 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  encircled  by  a  beautiful 
wreath  of  vessels,  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  undistinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye.  At  a  more  remote  stage,  their  color  is  of  a  light  brown, 
their  bulk  is  considerably  augmented,  and  their  surface,  instead  of 
being  lubricated,  as  before,  by  an  abundant  mucus,  is  nearly  dry, 
their  secretory  functions  being  in  great  degree  suspended.  This 
state,  however,  soon  disappears,  and  is  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of 
fluid.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  villous  membrane  between  the 
follicles  participates  in  the  disease,  it  gradually  loses  its  natural  cha- 
racters, and  exhibits  some  of  those  appearances  which  have  been 
pointed  out  as  denoting  acute  inflammation.  The  glands  themselves 
are  often  very  much  softened,  or  so  greatly  disorganized  as  to  give 
the  surface  of  the  digestive  tube  a  singularly  cribriform  aspect. 

Not  unlike  the  preceding  are  the  changes  which  the  glands  of  Peyer 
undergo  in  acute  inflammation.  In  the  normal  state,  these  bodies  are 
seldom  very  distinct;  when  affected,  however,  by  disease,  they  are 
rendered  quite  prominent,  being  considerably  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface  in  the  form  of  elliptical,  ovoidal,  or  circular  patches, 
from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  state,  they  are 
of  a  florid  color,  from  the  injection  of  their  capillaries,  and  their  sur- 
face has  an  uneven,  granular,  or  honey -comb-like  appearance,  from  the 
projection  of  their  follicles.  The  submucous  texture  is  also  consider- 
ably thickened,  and  the  intervening  membrane  is  more  or  less  altered, 
according  as  it  participates  or  not  in  the  inflammation.  Ulceration 
often  follows  this  process. 

Acute  inflammation,  whether  affecting  the  villous  or  follicular  tex- 
tures, or  both  at  the  same  time,  may  either  terminate  by  resolution, 
pass  into  the  chronic  form,  or  proceed  to  disorganization.  When  it 
goes  on  favorably,  the  infiltrated  fluids  are  gradually  absorbed,  the 
vascularity  diminishes,  the  natural  secretions  are  restored,  the  absorb- 
ing faculties  become  more  and  more  vigorous,  and,  at  length,  the  func- 
tions of  the  part  are  entirely  re-established,  the  only  alterations  which 
remain  being  a  thickened,  and,  occasionally,  a  slightly  indurated  state 
of  the  mucous  and  submucous  textur^.  If  the  follicles  have  been 
mainly  involved,  the  affected  surface  exhibits,  after  the  lapse  of  some- 
time, numerous  dark  dots,  which  have  been  compared,  not  unaptly, 
to  those  of  a  newly  shaved  beard. 

With  regard  to  acute  inflammation,  it  may  be  observed,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  its  relative  frequency  is  much  greater  in  some  parts  of  the 
alimentary  tube  than  in  others.  The  inferior  half  of  the  ileum,  the 
stomach,  and  the  commencement  of  the  colon,  are,  without  doubt, 
most  commonly  engaged,  either  alone  or  conjointly.  This  latter  cir- 
38 
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cumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  terra  gastro-enterittSj  so  much  in  vogue 
amongst  the  French  pathologists,  but  which  is  not  always  applicable, 
inasmuch  as  the  coincidence  is  by  no  means  universal,  or  even  general 

Gangrene, — Although  acute  inflammation  occasionally  terminates  in 
gangrene,  yet  this  effect  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  was  at  one  time 
supposed  by  pathologists.  By  a  reference  to  the  works  of  the  older 
anatomists,  it  appears  that  they  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  con- 
founding high  aiscoloration,  whether  proceeding  from  simple  conges- 
tion, eflfusion  of  blood,  or  melanotic  deposits,  with  mortification  of  the 
mucous  texture.  Since,  however,  a  more  accurate  method  of  investi- 
gation has  been  introduced  into  science,  it  has  been  abundantly  es- 
tablished that  this  lesion  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  This  remark 
applies,  of  course,  solely  to  the  idiopathic  variety  of  inflammation, 
and  not  to  that  which  is  occasioned  by  strangulation,  intussusception, 
external  violence,  or  corroding  poisons. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  some  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  tube  are  much  more  liable  to  gangrene  than  others. 
The  inferior  half  of  the  ileum  is  the  section  most  commonly  affected,  and 
next  in  point  of  frequency  stands  the  colon,  particularly  the  ascending 

Sortion.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  tne  stomach,  jejunum,  ana 
uodenum  are  seldom  implicated.  Why  these  reservoirs  should  enjoy 
this  remarkable  immunity,  both  from  this  and  some  other  affections, 
is  inexplicable. 

Large  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  sometimes  deprived  of 
their  vitality.  In  general,  however,  the  gangrene  is  much  less  exten- 
sive, occurring  in  small  patches,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  from  one  to 
several  inches  in  diameter.  The  textures  primarily  affected  are,  the 
mucous  and  follicular,  from  which  the  disease  may  gradually  spread 
to  the  other  tunics,  converting  them  into  soft,  dark-colored  sloughs, 
incapable  of  resisting  the  slightest  distension  from  fecal  matter.  Hence 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  if  the  patient  survives  sufficiently  long, 
that  the  intestinal  tube  gives  way  in  one  or  more  places,  and  discharges 
its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  in  perforation  from  ulcera- 
tive action. 

The  color  of  the  sphacelated  part  is  variable.  Occasionally  it  is  of 
a  dark  drab,  dirty  ash,  or  greenish  tint ;  more  commonly  it  is  of  a 
mahogany-brown,  black,  or  livid,  from  the  imbibition  of  the  ichoroas 
matter,  which  is  often  poured  out  in  such  abundance  during  the  height 
of  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disorder.  The  mucous  membrane 
which  surrounds  the  slough  is  generally  very  much  injected,  and  of  a 
red  mulberry  color,  indicative  of  excessive  irritation. 

With  this  change  of  color,  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  so 
much  softened  that  it  can  be  removed  by  simply  passing  over  it  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel.  Usually  the  gangrenous  part  is  remarkably 
offensive :  it  is  frequently  covered  with  flakes  of  lymph,  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  there  are  little  phlyctense,  not  unlike  those  which  are 
witnessed  in  mortification  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  An  em- 
physematous condition  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  is  also  some- 
times found ;  but  this,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  result  of  putrefaction  than  of  iniSammation. 
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When  gangrene  seizes  upon  the  glands  of  Peyer,  which,  however, 
is  not  often  the  case,  the  sloughs  are  of  a  dark  brownish  color, 
soft  and  fetid,  very  much  as  in  the  preceding  case;  and,  on  being 
detached,  deep  excavations  are  formed,  with  loose,  ragged  edges. 
Although  in  the  generality  of  cases  these  excavations  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  submucous  coat,  yet  occasionally  they  invade  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  ileum,  and  thus  give  rise  to  perforation  and  fatal  effu- 
sion. Sometimes,  even  when  the  gangrene  stops  short  at  the  mucous 
and  subjacebt  cellular  textures,  considerable  bloodvessels,  branches  of 
the  mesenteric  arteries  and  veins,  are  laid  open,  and  the  patient  per- 
haps perishes  from  hemorrhage.  Appearances  very  similar  to  these 
are  observed  when  the  gangrene  invades  the  isolated  follicles,  except 
that  the  surrounding  parts  are  usually  less  red  and  injected. 

Chronic  Inflammation. — ^Chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  tube  is  much  more  frequent  than  acute,  of 
which  it  may  either  be  a  consequence,  or  it  may  exist  as  an  original 
and  independent  disease.  It  is  very  common  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  infantile  cholera,  of  which  and  of  almost  all  protracted 
fluxes  of  the  bowels,  it  is  the  principal  cause,  these  affections  themselves 
being  merely  the  symptoms.  Though  not  so  immediately  dangerous 
as  acute  inflammation,  this  disorder  is  usually  very  difficult  to  be  dis- 
lodged from  the  stronghold  which  it  takes  on  the  part,  and  from  the 
insidiousness  of  its  attack,  weeks  and  months  sometimes  elapsing  be- 
fore it  induces  any  decided  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  chronic  inflammation  differ,  in  many 
essential  points,  from  those  of  the  acute  variety  of  the  disease.  As  a 
general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  appearances  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  duration  of  the  malady,  and  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
cause,  together  with  several  other  circumstances.which  it  is  unneces* 
sary  to  specify.  Thus,  when  the  disease  is  of  recent  standing,  we 
osually  find  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  dusky  red,  inclining  to  ma- 
hogany ;  whereas,  in  the  opposite  state,  especially  when  the  attack  ia 
one  of  considerable  intensity,  it  is  of  a  livid,  purple,  or  mulberry 
aspect.  Though  the  discoloration  is  occasionally  diffuse  and  uniform,. 
yet  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  in  small  patches,  stripes,  or 
bands,  leaving  the  intervening  surface  of  the  natural  hue.  As  in  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease,  so  in  this,  the  color,  whatever  be  its  nature, 
is  closely  identified  with  the  mucous  texture,  and  therefore  always 
removable  with  much  difficulty  by  maceration ;  artificial  injection,  also, 
is  no  longer  practicable,  at  least  to  any  degree  of  minuteness.  The  ves- 
sels upon  which  this  discoloration  depends  are  generally  disposed  in 
arborescent  lines,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  and  serves  to  distinguish 
this  from  mere  congestive  vascularity,  is,  that  they  cannot  be  traced. 
to  any  particular  trunks,  but  seem  as  if  they  were  lost  in  the  midst  of 
the  inflamed  tissues.  But  it  is  not  always  that  the  diseased  membrane 
is  heightened  in  its  color.  Often,  indeed,  it  is  preternaturally  pale,  a& 
if  it  had  been  bleached  and  drained  of  its  fluids,  and  in  such  cases,  also,. 
it  is  generally  very  flabby  and  relaxed.  Such  an  occurrence  is  by  no- 
means  infrequent  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  infantile  cholera. 

A  very  common  appearance  in  this  disease  is  a  slaty,  bluish,  or  black- 
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ish  discoloration,  occurring  in  spots,  from  the  size  of  a  five  cent  piece 
to  that  of  a  dollar.  The  parts  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  met  with 
are  the  colon  and  the  rectum,  where  it  is  sometimes  diffused  over  a  large 
extent  of  surface.  In  the  stomach  and  small  bowel,  where  it  is  usuallj 
more  limited,  it  is  commonly  most  dictinct  along  the  temporary  folds 
and  winking  valves,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The 
discoloration,  which  runs  through  a  great  variety  of  shades,  from  light 
slate  to  jet  black,  is  seldom  witnessed  except  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
or  in  such  as  are  characterized  by  a  considerable  degree  of  intensity, 
and  probably  always  results  from  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
submucous  cellular  texture.  Its  seat,  however,  is  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, confined  to  this  substance:  often,  indeed,  it  involves  in  a  special 
manner  the  mucous  membrane,  the  follicles,  and  even  the  villosities; 
and  cases  are  not  wanting,  though  they  are  uncommon,  in  which  it 
penetrates  all  the  tunics  at  the  same  time,  tinging  the  tube  externally 
of  a  greenish,  brownish,  or  sooty  dye. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
generally  thickened,  and  its  density  augmented,  so  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  torn  with  the  same  facility  as  in  the  normal  state.  The  muooos 
follicles  are  also  more  or  less  enlarged,  forming,  in  many  instances, 
hard,  granular  bodies,  which  project  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  Nor  is  the  hypertrophy — for  such  it  really  is — 
always  confined  to  these  structures.  The  villosities,  small  as  they 
naturally  are,  are  often  involved  in  the  disease,  and  sometimes  attain 
an  astonishing  development.  Owing  to  these  alterations,  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  rough,  and  occasionally  even  eel- 
ululated,  like  a  honey-comb.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  uniform 
occurrence ;  for  cases  are  frequently  witnessed,  and  those  even  of  long 
standing,  in  which  the  part  is  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  not  a 
gland  or  villosity  being  anywhere  perceptible. 

In  the  stomach  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  coat  is  more  usually 
uniform,  and  the  tissue  is  frequently  raised  into  folds  separated  by  de- 
pressions. On  this  appearance,  termed  "  mammillation"  by  the  French 
pathologists,  much  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers.  It  may,  however, 
occur  in  health.  Dr.  Handfield  Jones,  in  making  minute  examinations 
of  the  stomach,  often  met  with  this  condition  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  nearly  or  quite  healthy.  In  the  depressed  portions  atrophy 
of  the  tubular  glands  is  commonly  found.*  The  same  writer  has  made 
some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  atrophy  of  the  glandular 
^  tubes  of  the  stomach  in  general.  It  would  seem  that  they  frequently 
become  wasted,  and  replaced  by  a  fibroid  or  granular  matter.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  in  these  important  constituents,  the  organ 
does  not,  in  general,  seem  to  lose  its  power  of  digestion. 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  inflammation  of  the  muooua 
membrane  assumes  a  more  acute  form,  the  mucous  texture  undergoes 
still  further  changes,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  it  assumes  very  dif- 
ferent characters.  It  loses  its  hardness  and  tenacity,  and  is  converted 
into  a  soft,  thick,  pulpy  substance,  which  is  infiltrated  with  various 

*  Observations  on  the  Stomacli.    London,  1855. 
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kinds  of  fluids,  such,  for  example,  as  serosity,  pus,  or  blood,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination.  If  the  morbid  action  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, the  mucous  tunic  is  apt  to  give  way,  and  to  form  ulcerations, 
which  extend,  by  degrees,  to  diflferent  depths  in  the  tube.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disease  retrogrades,  the  membrane,  although  it  loses 
its  dark  complexion,  remains  preternaturally  soft,  spongy,  and  tumid. 

In  chronic,  as  in  acute  inflammation,  the  vessels  of  the  part  always 
retain  their  unnatural  volume  for  some  time  after  the  main  disease 
has  subsided;  and  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  veins  have  quite 
a  tortuous  and  varicose  disposition,  forming  thick  whirls  underneath 
the  mucous  tunic.  This  appearance  is  particularly  liable  to  attend 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  colon,  and  rectum. 

Another  efTect  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, especially  of  the  latter,  is  a  contraction  of  their  cavities.  The 
oolon  may  be  diminished  to  less  than  the  size  of  a  healthy  ileum.  The 
walls  of  the  intestines  are  then  denser  and  thicker,  or  softer,  and  even 
occasionally  atrophied. 

An  enlargement  of  the  muciparous  follicles,  from  partial  closure  of 
their  orifices,  and  the  consequent  retention  of  their  secretions,  is  an- 
other effect  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  this  manner  little  cysts  are 
formed,  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are 
isolated,  or  grouped,  transparent,  elastic,  rounded,  or  ovoidal,  embed- 
ded in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
villous  membrane.  Their  surface  is  oflen  pervaded  by  minute  strag- 
gling vessels,  the  red  color  of  which  beautifully  contrasts  with  the 
white  appearance  of  the  enlarged  gland.  Their  contents  are  usually 
thick  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  eggs,  but  sometimes  they  are  watery, 
or  of  a  pultaceous  consistence,  like  that  of  porridge  or  so^  boiled  rice. 
In  old  cases,  the  walls  of  these  cysts  are  occasionally  opaque,  speckled, 
and  transformed  into  a  tough  fibrous  tissue.  Their  most  common 
seat  is  the  large  bowel,  but  they  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  sub- 
diaphragmatic portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  They  are  much  less 
common  in  the  human  subject  than  in  the  horse,  in  which  they  may 
acquire  the  volume  of  an  egg,  or  of  an  orange.  Similar  bodies  have 
been  found  in  dogs,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Finally,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  cause 
the  formation  of  warty  excrescences  and  hypertrophy  of  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue. 

» The  secretions  in  this  disease  present  several  important  varieties. 
Most  generally  they  consist  of  a  thick,  ropy,  inodorous  mucus,  dis- 
charged in  considerable  quantity  by  stool ;  not  unfrequently,  however, 
they  are  of  a  thin,  gleety  nature,  and  the  cases  are  not  uncommon 
wherein  they  are  serous,  sanious,  purulent,  or  fibrinous.  Occasionally, 
again,  though  this  is  rare,  the  evacuations  are  thin,  greasy,  and  of  a 
singularly  cadaverous  smell. 
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SECTION  III. 

SOFTENING  OP  THE  GASTRO-KNTBRIC  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  tube,  diflFering  from  each  other  widely  in  their  nature,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  separate  consideration.  The  one  is  caused  by 
inflammation,  the  other  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  former 
is  usually  limited  to  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  whereas  the 
latter  frequently  produces  extensive  erosions  and  perforations  of  the 
canal. 

1.  Inflammatory  Softening. — Softening  of  the  mucous  texture  from 
inflammation  is  most  commonly  noticed  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
ileum,  the  coecum,  the  right  and  left  portions  of  the  colon,  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  rectum,  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  being  very 
nearly  in  the  order  here  enumerated.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  digestive  tube ;  but,  in  some  rare 
instances,  it  extends  through  its  entire  length,  from  the  cardiac  orifice 
to  the  anus.  Although  the  softening  seems  to  be  occasionally  limited 
to  the  mucous  corion,  villosities,  or  follicles,  yet  most  generally  it 
occurs  in  all  these  structures  at  the  same  time,  converting  them  into 
a  pulpy,  homogeneous  substance.  Under  certain  circumstances,  it  is 
possibly  capable  of  invading  all  the  tunics  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, proceeding  successively  from  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  texture,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  muscular  and  serous 
layers,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  perforations,  with  a  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  these  reservoirs. 

Inflammatory  softening  is  usually  somewhat  gradual  in  its  progress, 
running  through  several  well-marked  stages  before  it  attains  its  full 
development.  In  the  first  stage,  the  mucous  membrane  is  remarkably 
brittle,  and  breaks  as  soon  as  it  is  seized  with  the  forceps,  allowing 
itself  no  longer,  as  in  the  sound  state,  to  be  detached  in  small,  narrow 
strips;  in  the  second,  the  cohesive  pow^ers  are  so  far  destroyed  that, 
by  merely  passing  the  finger  over  it,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  soft, 
grayish  pulp,  very  analogous  to  thick  cream;  and,  in  the  last  stage, 
the  disorganization  is  such  that  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  easily 
removed  by  a  small  stream  of  water  poured  upon  it  from  the  height 
of  a  few  inches.  When  the  softening  has  attained  this  degree  of 
development,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  considerable  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  detached,  by  the  passage  simply  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  alimentary  tube ;  and  in  this  way  may  be  produced  nume- 
rous abrasions,  of  a  circular,  oblong,  or  linear  configuration,  from  the 
size  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  a  dollar,  or  even  the  magnitude  of  the 
hand.  The  edges  of  these  abrasions  are  generally  clean  and  even, 
their  surface  being  formed  by  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  which  is 
itself  often  in  a  state  of  partial  disorganization.  The  denuded  patches, 
especially  when  small  and  circular,  have  occasionally  the  appearance 
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of  ulcers ;  but,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  carried 
lightly  over  the  part,  will  enable  us  to  determine  their  true  nature. 
If  the  membrane  sloughs  away  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  margins  of  the  sore,  instead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  the 
former  case,  will  be  irregularly  bevelled  oflF,  and  run  insensibly  into 
the  surrounding  parts.  In  cases  of  this  description,  too,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  shreds  of  the  mucous  membrane  stretched  across  the 
denuded  surface,  so  soft  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  lift  them  with 
the  forceps. 

Considerable  diversity  prevails  in  respect  to  the  cofor  of  the  softened 
membrane,  different  shades  of  tint  marking  diflFerent  cases,  and  even 
the  same  case  in  different  regions.  In  general,  the  membrane  is  of 
a  pale  bluish  aspect,  one  or  two  degrees  lighter  than  in  the  normal 
state;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  of  a  dead  white,  like  milk  or  cream. 
This  variety  of  softening  is  very  common  in  consumption,  in  mesen- 
teric disease,  and  in  all  affections  attended  with  much  emaciation.  It 
is  the  white  or  "  pultaceous"  variety  of  Louis  and  Cruveilhier,  the 
latter  of  whom  distinguishes  from  it  that  peculiar  transparent  gelati- 
form  softening,  which  always  proceeds  from  the  interior  to  the  exte- 
rior coat,  invading  layer  by  layer  until  the  walls  of  the  portion  affected 
resemble  jelly.  The  vessels  around  the  softening  mass  are  black. 
This  kind  of  softening  occurs  both  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and 
especially  in  very  young  children,  as  a  consequence  of  eruptive  fevers, 
of  cholera,  and  of  hydrocephalus.  Its  causes  are  obscure.  Rokitansky, 
noticing  the  frequent  coexistence  of  this  form  of  softening  of  the  sto- 
mach with  affections  of  the  brain,  concludes  that  it  is  owing  to  a 
faulty  innervation  of  the  organ  produced  by  a  morbid  state  of  the 

fineumogastric  nerve,  and  to  an  increased  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 
t  certainly  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  inflammation.  In 
other  cases,  again,  the  membrane  presents  various  shades  of  red,  brown, 
or  purple,  or,  perhaps,  even  retains  its  natural  hue.  The  dark  color 
is  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  blood  in  the 
softened  tissue.  This  form  is  frequently  observed  in  acute  diseases. 
Occasionally  the  discoloration  is  rigidly  limited  to  the  part  affected, 
especially  in  the  pale  variety ;  but  in  most  instances  it  extends  to  the 
neighboring  parts,  which  at  the  same  time  exhibit  all  the  phenomena 
of  ordinary  hyperasmia. 

The  bloodvessels  in  this  disease  have  a  singularly  flattened  appear- 
ance, and  many  of  them  are  partially  obliterated,  no  doubt  from  their 
participating  in  the  softening.  Injecting  matter  can  no  longer  be 
forced  into  them,  and  their  contents  often  escape,  so  as  to  form  small 
dark-colored  ecchymoses,  resembling  the  black  spots  observable  in  the 
stomach  of  those  who  die  of  yellow  fever. 

The  lesion  now  under  consideration  is  exceedingly  common. 
Although  it  is  occasionally  limited  to  some  particular  portion  of  the 
alimentary  tube,  yet,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  subjects,  it 
occurs  simultaneously  in  the  stomach,  the  ileum,  and  large  bowel.  In 
some  instances,  it  involves  an  immense  extent  of  surface,  as  one-third, 
a  half,  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  gastro-enteric  lining.  It  may  be  the 
only  disease,  or  it  may  exist  with  other  affections,  such  as  ulceration, 
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extenuation,  or  thickening ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  anatomical 
characters  do  not  diflfer  from  those  we  have  just  pointed  out.  Inflam- 
matory softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  frequently  witnessed  in 
bilious  and  typhoid  fevers,  in  dyspepsia,  in  phthisis,  pneumonitis, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  I  have  likewise  noticed  it  repeatedly  in 
infantile  cholera,  especially  in  the  chronic  form  of  that  disease,  of 
which  it  often  constitutes  the  principal  evidence.  In  nearly  all  the 
dissections  which  I  have  made  of  subjects  who  died  of  this  malady, 
the  softening  was  particularly  observable  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
colon  and  stomach.  In  a  few  instances  it  was  also  noticed  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  ileum. 

2.  Softening  hij  the  Gastric  Juice, — The  second  species  of  softening  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death,  and  is  there- 
fore most  common  in  the  stomach.  The  reason  why  this  effect  does 
not  occur  during  life,  is  the  constant  resistance  afforded  by  the  vital 
principle.  That  it  should  take  place  after  death  is  not  surprising, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  gastric  juice  generally  contains  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  free  muriatic  acid,  which  must  thus  greatly  increase 
its  eroding  properties.  These  properties  are  easily  neutralized  by 
magnesia,  soda,  and  potassa,  as  nas  been  proved  by  experiments  on 
animals,  and  upon  the  human  subject  after  death.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  if  gastric  juice,  however  acid,  be  introduced  into 
the  stomach  of  a  living  rabbit,  no  sensible  effect  will  result  from  its 
contact  with  the  mucous  coat  of  the  organ,  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tioned. 

With  respect  to  its  site^  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  variety  of 
softening  alvvays  takes  place  at  the  great  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach, 
in  consequence  of  its  depending  position  favoring  the  accumulation  of 
the  gastric  acid,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  from  this  fluid  being  secreted 
here  in  larger  quantity  than  elsewhere.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  arises  where  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  some  tumor 
pressing  this  part  of  the  organ  up,  and  thereby  rendering  the  pyloric 
extremity  the  lowest  point.  When  there  is  softening  of  the  intestines, 
with  erosion  and  perforation,  it  invariably  occurs  in  the  loups  lodged 
in  the  epigastric  region,  in  close  proximity  with  the  stomach.  Under 
no  circumstance,  at  least  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  has  this 
variety  of  mollescence  been  noticed  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
digestive  tube,  or  in  the  urinary  bladder. 

The  extent  of  the  lesion  is  very  variable,  being  either  limited  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  occupying  the  whole 
surface  of  the  former,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter.  Oc- 
casionally, it  is  observed  entirely  in  the  intestines,  which  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  gastric  acid,  having  left  the 
stomach,  has  accumulatea  in  inordinate  quantity  in  the  latter  organs. 
When  the  softening  is  accompanied  with  perforation,  it  may  extend 
to  the  oasophagus,  liver,  spleen,  diaphragm,  and  even  the  lungs,  all  of 
which  viscera  may  therefore  be  affected  in  the  same  individual,  and 
exhibit  various  degrees  of  dissolution. 

The /orm  in  which  the  softening  presents  itself  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  digestive  tube.    When  confined  to  the  fundus  of  the 
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stomach,  the  lesion  generally  occurs  in  irregular  patches,  varying 
much  in  size,  the  edges  of  which  are  formed  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  their  surface  by  the  subjacent  cellular  texture.  Very 
generally  the  margins  of  the  erosions  are  thin,  sofl,  ragged,  and  trans- 
parent. When  the  softening  penetrates  beyond  the  muscular  tunic, 
the  margins  are  bevelled  outwards,  and  terminate  in  delicate  and 
irregular  processes,  which  exhibit  a  tattered,  shred-like  appearance  on 
being  immersed  in  water.  The  same  form  precisely  is  perceived  when 
the  lesion  afifects  the  peritoneum.  This  patch-like  softening  fisually 
takes  place  whenever  the  mucous  membrane  happens  to  be  stretched; 
but  should  it  be  thrown  into  folds,  it  will  assume  a  different  shape,  and 
occur  in  stripes  and  bands  of  a  light  bluish  tinge,  forming  thus  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  sound  surface,  which  is  either  of  the  natural 
color,  rosaceous,  or  of  a  light  vermilion.  These  stripes  and  bands,  it 
should  be  stated,  always  correspond  with  the  situation  and  direction 
of  the  mucous  wrinkles,  the  intervals  between  them  being  very  slightly 
or  perhaps  not  at  all  changed  in  their  consistence;  a  circumstance 
which  may  easily  be  recognized  by  floating  the  parts  in  clear  water. 
Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  the  softened  membrane  is  of  a  light 
orange  hue ;  and  the  vessels  traversing  it,  if  there  be  any,  which, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case,  are  filled  with  black  blood,  which,  as 
I  have  repeatedly  witnessed,  is  insusceptible  of  any  change  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  Bedness  of  the  affected  texture  is  never 
observed ;  its  existence  being  incompatible  with  the  chemical  action 
of  the  gastric  acid. 

The  degree  of  softening  presents  several  important  varieties.  At 
first  the  membrane  has  very  much  the  same  consistence  as  in  mol- 
lescence  &om  inflammation ;  but,  as  the  process  advances,  it  is  gradu- 
ally converted  into  a  grayish,  pulpy  substance,  which  can  be  easily  re- 
moved with  a  sponge  or  by  a  stream  of  water,  leaving  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue  of  a  dark  silvery  color.  Instances  occur,  especially  in 
young  children,  in  which  the  membrane  is  reduced  to  the  consistence 
of  a  hot  solution  of  starch,  arrowroot,  or  isinglass. 

The  rapidity  with  which  softening,  erosion,  and  perforation  of  the 
stomach  may  take  place  in  the  human  subject,  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
case  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  along  with  Dr.  Mount. 
Ifr  occurred  in  a  female  infant,  seven  weeks  old,  who  was  found  dead 
one  morning  in  her  mother's  arms,  having  expired  apparently  without 
a  struggle.  A  month  previously,  this  child  had  had  a  severe  cough, 
which  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days,  when  it  gradually  abated.  It 
was  also  harassed,  every  evening  for  several  weeks,  with  regular 
paroxysms  of  retching  and  vomiting,  attended  with  occasional  colicky 
pains,  and  latterly  with  diarrhoea. 

On  inspection,  nine  hours  after  death,  numerous  apoplectic  effusions, 
from  the  size  of  a  currant  to  that  of  a  pea,  were  discovered  in  the 
pulmonic  tissue,  which,  together  with  the  universal  engorgement,  the 
injected  condition  of  the  bronchise,  the  distension  of  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart,  and  the  absence  of  any  structural  lesion,  save  a  slight 
degree  of  hepatization  of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  made  it 
sufficiently  clear  that  the  child  had  died  of  suffocation.     In  the  great 
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cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach  existed  a  rounded  opening,  with  ragged 
edges,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  through  which  had  escaped  a  small 
quantity  of  mucus  and  gastric  acid.  The  concave  surface  of  the  spleen 
was  of  a  pale  color  and  macerated  appearance;  the  contiguous  portion 
of  the  omentum  was  slightly  softened,  and  perforated  at  two  places. 
The  mucous  membrane  around  the  opening  in  the  stomach  was  of 
the  natural  complexion  and  consistence,  nor  was 'there  anywhere  the 
slightei^t  sign  of  disease. 


SECTION    IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

1.  That  ulceration  of  the  stomach  should  occasionally  occur,  is  not 
surprising  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  extent  of  its 
surface,  the  delicacy  of  its  organization,  the  variety  of  its  functions, 
its  important  sympathetic  connections  with  other  organs,  and  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  its  contents.  Yet,  that  this  event  is  much 
less  frequent  than  was  at  one  time  supposed,*  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  general  experience  of  the  profession;  at  least  it  is  so  in  this 
country.  Extensively  as  I  have  been  engaged  in  pathological  re- 
searches, I  have  seldom  met  with  this  lesion,  notwithstanding  I  have 
used  the  utmost  care  in  cleansing  and  inspecting  the  mucous  coat. 

Ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  are  seldom  either 
large  or  numerous.  Most  generally,  indeed,  there  is  only  a  single  one, 
which  is  then,  perhaps,  of  considerable  size.  Occasionally,  however, 
they  are  extremely  numerous,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  thirty-three, 
in  whom  I  counted  upwards  of  sixty.  When  they  are  seated  in  the 
glands  of  Brunner,  as  happened  in  the  instance  just  referred  to,  they 
are  almost  always  much  smaller  than  when  they  affect  the  intervening 
texture,  their  magnitude  rarely  exceeding  that  of  a  split  pea.  In  the 
other  variety,  they  often  attain  the  size  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  especially 
when  solitary ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  they  are  much 
larger. 

Not  less  variable  are  the  shape  and  depth  of  these  erosions.  Their 
most  common  appearance  is  that  of  depressed  breaches  of  continuity 
of  the  mucous  corion,  of  a  roundish  form,  with  edges  slightly  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  internal  surface.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
they  are  remarkably  irregular,  their  margins  being  hard,  thick, 
fissured,  and  even  granulated.  Appearances  like  these  are  especially 
observable  in  old  chronic  cases,  but  are  very  rare  in  such  as  are  recent. 
We  often  see  the  edges  partially  undermined,  so  that,  upon  being 
floated  in  water,  they  present  the  ragged,  shreddy  aspect,  so  com- 
mon in  ulcers  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  may  be  formed  by  the  cellular  tissue,  or  it 
may  extend  through  this  and  the  muscular  layer,  so  as  to  lie  upon  the 
peritoneal  covering.     In  the  latter  case,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  per- 
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foratioDS  to  take  place,  and  for  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  escape 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  into  some  one  of  the  neighboring  organs. 
Most  generally  a  commilnication  is  established  with  the  arch  of  the 
colon,  the  walls  of  which,  as  the  erosive  process  extends,  are  firmly 
cemented  with  those  of  the  stomach,  by  means  of  lymph.  In  this 
way,  the  individual  may  sometimes  live  for  years,  with  very  little 
inconvenience.  Oftentimes  the  bottom  of  the  sore  is  hard  and  thick- 
ened, from  the  hypertrophous  condition  of  the  subjacent  textures,  or, 
as  more  rarely  happens,  from  a  deposition  of  small  patches  of  lymph. 
Its  color  is  usually  pale ;  but  it  may  be  of  a  light  rose  tint,  brownish, 
or  crimson.  Under  hardly  any  circumstances  is  the  base  of  the  sore 
of  so  deep  a  hue  as  the  edges. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  ulcers  of  this  organ  are  occa- 
sionally followed  by  perforation.  Of  fifty-one  cases  of  this  accident, 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Edward  Crisp,  of  England,  thirty-nine  were  females 
and  twelve  males.  Of  the  former,  twenty-one  were  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  of  age;  ten  between  twenty  and  twenty-five ;  five 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty ;  one  was  forty,  one  fifty,  and  one  sixty. 
Of  the  males,  only  one  was  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  aperture 
in  the  majority  of  the  female  patients  was  situated  in  the  smaller  curv- 
ature of  the  organ,  more  frequently  between  the  pyloric  and  cardiac 
orifices,  but  in  many  instances  near  the  latter.  In  one  case  only  was 
the  perforation  close  to  the  pylorus.  In  nine  examples,  two  ulcers 
were  present,  being  situated  opposite  to  each  other;  so  that,  when  the 
stomach  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  the  diseased  parts  were  in  contact. 
The  period  which  intervened  between  the  perforation  and  the  death 
of  the  patient  varied  from  twelve  to  thirty  hours.  In  one  instance, 
life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  three  days.  The  lesion  usually  occurred 
a  short  time  after  a  meal. 

Not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  history 
of  ulcers  of  the  stomach  is  that  they  occasionally  undergo  a  process 
of  repair  similar  to  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  of  the  skin.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence  was  long  questioned,  but  has  been 
abundantly  established  by  modern  observation.  I  have  myself  seen 
several  well-marked  cases  of  it;  among  others,  that  of  a  young 
female,  who  had  been  laboring  for  a  long  time  under  all  the  symp- 
toms of  chronic  gastritis,  attended  with  extreme  emaciation.  In  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  nearly  midway  between  the  great  tube- 
rosity and  the  pyloric  extremity,  was  an  old  ulcer,  about  the  size  of  a 
five  franc  piece,  the  edges  of  which  were  puckered,  thickened,  and 
completely  cicatrized.  AH  the  tunics  were  destroyed ;  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  organ  were  prevented  from  escaping  only  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  glued  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pancreas,  which  thus 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  erosion.  The  rest  of  the  stomach  was  per- 
fectly sound,  excepting  that  its  coats  were  much  thinner  than  usual, 
and  remarkably  blanched. 

Such  a  repair,  however,  is  always  difficult,  from  the  surface  of  the 
sore  being  constantly  exposed  to  the  irritating  contents  of  the  organ, 
by  which  the  salutary  eflbrts  of  nature  must  be  very  frequently  baffled. 
The  first  step  in  the  process  is  an  effusion  of  fibrin,  by  which  the  loose 
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margiD  of  the  ulcer  is  tied  to  the  subjacent  parts.  By  degrees,  t 
aimilar  substance  is  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sore,  which,  in 
time,  is  trausfornied  into  a  granulating  surface,  bathed  with  a  thin 
muco-purulent  fluid.  Thus,  day  afler  day,  the  process  proceeds  until 
the  cicatrization  is  completed,  the  ulcer  in  the  mean  time  diminishing 
in  size,  and  acquiring  a  bluish,  puckered  appearance.  The  new  pro- 
duct, however,  although  it  occasionally  attains  the  consistence  and 
thickness  of  the  natural  membrane,  is  yet  essentially  di&rent,  being 
less  smooth,  less  vascular,  more  easily  destroyed  by  subsequent  attacks 
of  disease,  destitute  of  follicles,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  secreting 
Teal  mucus. 

No  part  of  the  stomach  is  exempt  from  ulceration.  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  occupy  the  posterior  surface  more  frequently  than  the 
anterior.  In  220  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Brinton,'  the  ulcer  occupied 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  in  86 ;  in  55  its  lesser  curvature; 
in  32  it^  pyloric  extremity ;  in  13  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfacae^ 
often  at  two  opposite  places ;  in  10  its  anterior  surface  only ;  in  5  ita 
greater  curvature ;  in  4  its  cardiac  pouch.  The  exact  cause  of  this 
lesion  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  generally  acoompanied 
by  chronic  gastritis,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  commence  with  a 
circumscribed  red  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  whilst  othen 
believe  it  to  be  merely  the  result  of  a  defective  local  nutrition.  I 
am  accustomed  to  look  upon  it  as  the  result  of  infiammation,  although 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  ia  very  oflen  not  only  re- 
markably tardy  in  its  progress,  but  of  an  extremely  low  grad& 

Ulcers  of  the  stomach  affect  more  frequently  the  female  than  the  male 
sex.     They  are  rarely  observed  afler  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  occur 
more  usually  in  the  poor  than  in  the  rich.     Needlewomen  and  maid- 
servnQta,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
Fig.  181.  five,  seem  to  be  particularly  liable  to  them.'  Ulcers 
v^--^i-.|T         of  the  stomach  may  end  fatally  by  inducing  ex- 
i\\l^L\jl^         haustion,  hemorrhage,  or  perforation. 
Hi  lVk\r<  Ulcers  of  the  stomach  are  sometimes  produced 
\n  iHIl            ^y  ^^^  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  needle,  [un, 
""  ■■'Si          or  piece  of  bone,  fixing  itself  in  its  coats.    The  ad- 
joining cut  (Fig.  181),  copied  from,  a  preparation  in 
my  cabinet,  exhibits  such  an  occurrence  from  the 
effects  of  a  pin,  which  is  seen  lying  across  the  ul- 
cer, which  was  of  a  circular  shape,  and  hardly  a 
line  in  diameter,  with  hard,  almost  callous,  edges, 
well  rounded  off  by  the  process  of  repair.     Tbs 
ulcer  had  perforated  the  different  tissues  of  the 
stomach,  the  contents  of  which  were  prevented 
from  escaping  by  the  adhesion  of  the  organ  to  the  colon, 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  stomach  is  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as  wu 
formerly  supposed.  Excepting  the  peritoneal,  it  may  invade  all  the 
tunics  simultaneously,  or  be  confined  to  a  single  one,  which  is,  in  fact, 

IS  ;  ^m.  ed. 
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most  generally  the  case.  Sometimes  the  enlargement  mainly  attacks 
the  mucous  follicles,  giving  the  internal  surface  of  the  organ  a  rough, 
mamraillated  fulness,  the  widened  orifices  of  the  glands  identifying 
the  seat  of  the  afifection.  This  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  caused  by  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  often  observed  in 
phthisis,  in  diabetes,  and  in  chronic  disease  of  the  bowels.  The  mam- 
millated  prominences,  which  are  generally  of  a  rounded,  conical  shape, 
and  from  the  size  of  a  large  pin-head  to  that  of  a  currant,  strongly 
resemble  the  granulations  of  an  old  ulcer,  and  are  occasionally  sepa- 
rated by  deep  narrow  grooves,  running  in  different  directions.  Their 
length  is  dubject  to  much  variety.  In  some  instances,  it  does  not 
exceed  half  a  line;  in  others,  it  is  more  than  a  third  of  an  inch.  In 
my  own  dissections,  I  have  invariably  found  this  mammillated  appear- 
ance of  the  mucous  coat  most  conspicuous  in  the  inferior  half  of  the 
organ. 

The  mucous  membrane  in  this  affection  is  usually  of  a  pale  reddish  tint, 
like  the  surface  of  an  indolent  ulcer;  okxjasionally,  it  is  almost  white, 
grayish,  or  drab-colored.  In  most  cases,  it  is  abnormally  firm  and 
thick,  allowing  itself  to  be  raised  in  large  shreds.  The  villosities  are 
also  sometimes  much  augmented  in  size,  and  truly  hypertrophous. 

To  the  same  class  of  lesions  are  to  be  referred  those  singular  look- 
ing warty  excrescences  which  are  sometimes  observed  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  Their  shape  is  geuerally  rounded;  their 
size  is  inconsiderable ;  and,  in  most  cases,  they  adhere  by  a  narrow  foot- 
stalk, of  considerable  length.  Much  diversity  prevails  in  regard  to 
their  internal  structure,  which  is  sometimes  fibrou*^,  sometimes  fun- 
gous, sometimes  vascular  and  erectile.  Their  color  varies  in  different 
oases,  being  for  the  most  part  grayish,  but  occasionally  reddish,  brown- 
ish, or  blackish. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  tissue  is  characterized  by  consider- 
able thickening  and  induration,  with  or  without  change  of  structure 
of  the  other  tunics :  the  areolar  texture  is  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a 
dense  albuminous  substance,  which  may  be  so  firm  as  to  prevent  the 
stomach  from  collapsing  when  opened.  There  is  somie  variety  in  the 
color  of  the  affected  part.  Occasionally  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  tallow ;  more  commonly,  however,  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  well-boiled  tripe,  with  some  sections 
of  it  more  transparent  than  others.  The  hypertrophy  is  not  always 
limited  to  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  Cases  are  frequently  met 
with  in  which  it  involves  the  subserous  substance,  and  even  that  be- 
tween the  muscular  fibres,  rendering  the  latter  pale  and  thin,  or  else 
remarkably  large  and  distinct. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  varies  in  different  cases.  It  may 
be  very  slight — perhaps  hardly  perceptible — or  it  may  amount  to  an 
enormous  degree,  both  as  regards  its  thickness  and  the  extent  of  sur- 
face which  it  occupies.  It  rarely  pervades  the  whole  organ ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  usually  occurs  in  considerable  sized  patches,  either  alone, 
or  in  union  with  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  this  affection, 
the  muscular  fibres  are  uncommonly  large  and  distinct,  hard,  more 
dense  and  florid  than  in  the  natural  state,  forming  frequently  thick, 
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membraDOus  intersections,  and  producing  an  appearance  not  unlike 
that  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart.  The  individual  fasciculi  are 
often  several  lines  in  diameter.  In  most  instances  of  this  species  of 
hypertrophy,  the  patient  labors  under  cancer,  or  some  other  disease 
which  forces  the  organ  habitually  to  reject  its  contents.  It  is  also 
sometimes  noticed  in  great  eaters. 

3.  Atrophy  of  the  stomach  is  usually  caused  by  protracted  absti- 
nence, cancerous  affections,  or  protracted  pressure,  as  from  an  en- 
larged spleen,  liver,  or  omentum,  thus  impeding  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion and  of  innervation.  It  is  characterized  by  remarkable  pallor 
and  attenuation  of  the  organ,  which  is  reduced  to  a  soft,  flabby  sub- 
stance. The  peritoneal  covering  seems  as  if  it  had  been  bleachwi;  the 
muscular  fibres  are  scattered,  and  almost  colorless ;  and  the  mucous 
membrane  is  diminished  in  thickness,  pallid,  deprived  of  its  villosities, 
and  scarcely  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  subjacent  textures. 
A  degree  of  atrophy  like  this,  however,  is  extremely  rare.  Partial 
attenuation  is  more  commonly  observed  at  the  great  cul-de-sac  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  stomach.  In  several  instances,  I  have  also 
seen  it  just  below  the  cardiac  extremity. 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  arise  from  excessive  gluttony,  or 
from  the  effects  of  protracted  disease,  especially  of  the  pylorus.  The 
affection  presents  itself  in  various  degrees,  and  may,  or  may  not,  be 
associated  with  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  the  several  coats  of  the 
organ.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed  came  under  my  observation,  in  1864,  in  a 
married  lady,  twenty-eight  years  old,  where  the  immediate  cause 
seemed  to  be  p^alysis  of  the  muscular  fibres,  preventing  the  viscus 
from  contracting  upon  its  contents,  and  producing  death  by  constitu- 
tional irritation.  The  patient  had  been  long  dyspeptic;  and  one  day, 
soon  after  making  a  hearty  meal  upon  strawberries,  she  was  seized 
with  violent  colicky  pains,  attended  with  excessive  nausea,  but  ina- 
bility to  vomit.  A  large  tumor  existed  in  the  epigastric  region, 
extending  over  into  the  left  side  and  nearly  down  to  the  umbilicus; 
it  felt  hard,  and  was  quite  tolerant  of  manipulation.  The  bowels  were 
obstinately  constipated.  She  expired  in  less  than  a  week  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  On  dissection,  the  stomach  was  found 
to  be  immensely  enlarged,  and  to  contain  upwards  of  a  gallon  of  in- 
gesta.  Its  tunics  were  entirely  free  from  inflammation,  nor  was  there 
any  evidence  of  disease  in  any  of  the  other  viscera. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  extent  the  dilatation  of  this  organ  may 
sometimes  proceed.  In  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  Yvan,  of  Paris,  the 
length  of  the  great  curvature  was  three  feet,  the  circumference  at  the 
widest  part  twenty  inches,  and  the  capacity  nearly  a  gallon  and  a 
half.  The  muscular  fibres,  longitudinal  as  well  as  circular,  although 
considerably  attenuated,  were  quite  distinct  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  viscus.  The  organ  lay  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body, 
and  was  of  a  constricted,  hour-glass  figure,  one  part  being  situated  in 
the  abdomen,  the  other  in  a  large  scrotal  hernia. 

5.  Inordinate  contraction  of  the  stomach  is  occasionally  met  with, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  or  of  the  cardiac  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  viscua.  Protracted  abstinence  may  also  induce  it.  The 
occurrence  is  usually  associated  with  atrophy,  and  may  be  so  great  as 
to  diminish  very  seriously  the  capacity  of  the  organ  for  the  reception 
of  food  and  drink. 

6.  A  part  of  the  stomach  is  occasionally  converted  into  a  pouch, 
produced,  apparently,  by  a  rupture  or  separation  of  some  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  a  consequent  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
this  manner  a  sac  may  be  formed,  capable  of  holding  several  ounces, 
and  looking  very  much  like  a  supplementary  reservoir.  Such  pro- 
ductions have  no  definite  shape;  they  are  met  with  chiefiy  along  the 
great  cul-de-sac  of  the  organ,  and  tbeir  walls  are  usually  very  thin, 
consisting  exclusively  of  the  mucous  and  peritoneal  investments. 

7.  Pieces  of  fibro-cartilage  are  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach, 
either  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  tunics,  or  between  the  latter 
and  the  peritoneal.  Of  a  pale  grayish,  or  bluish  aspect,  they  are  of  a 
dense  gristly  texture,  grating  sensibly  under  the  knife,  of  an  irregular 
shape,  and  of  variable  ei^tent,  from  that  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  a 
twenty-five  cent  piece  and  upwards.  Occasionally  the  new  substance 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  irregular  nodules,  projecting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  reservoir  beneath  the  lining  membrane.  In  cases  of  long 
standing  the  deposit  is  sometimes  partially  ossified. 

8.  Various  kinds  of  tumors,  benign  and  malignant,  occur  in  the 
stomach.  The  older  writers  have  much  to  say  about  steatomatoas 
growths  of 'this  organ,  which  they  describe  as  being  always  encysted, 
and  as  containing  a  semi-concrete  substance,  resembling  suet,  tallow, 
or  soft  wax.  Few  modern  observers  have  met  with  such  cases,  and 
still  fewer  believe  in  their  existence.  Ruysch  possessed  a  tumor 
which  consisted  of  hair  and  teeth  that  had  been  taken,  after  death,  from 
a  cyst  in  the  coats  of  a  man's  stomach.  Polypoid  growths  of  this 
organ  are  very  rare.  Of  a  reddish  color  and  of  a  firm  consistence, 
they  are  usually  of  an  ovoidai  figure,  of  a  fibroid  structure,  somewhat 
rough  on  the  surface,  and  from  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  up  to  that  of 
an  orange ;  their  attachment  being  generally  effected  by  a  short,  slen- 
der pedicle. 

9.  The  stomach  is  more  liable  to  carcinoma  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  except 

the  rectum.    The  disease  is  al-  Fig.  182. 

most  peculiar  to  old  age ;  and 
the  parts  most  frequently  at- 
tacked are,  first,  the  pylorus, 
secondly,  the  cardiac  extremity, 
and  thirdly,  the  body  of  the  or- 
gan. The  morbid  deposit  may 
be  limited  to  particular  situa- 
tions, or  it  may  affect  nearly  the 
whole  stomach,  the  coa^  of 
which  it  transforms  into  a 
dense,  gristly  substance,  inter- 
sected by  whitish  membranous 
bands,  with  hardly  a  vestige  of 
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the  original  structure.  In  some  instances  the  diseased  mass  exhibits 
a  peculiar  cauliflower  arrangement,  as  in  the  accompanying  cut,  from 
the  stomach  of  an  old  man  of  sixty-three,  preserved  in  my  cabinet 
This  form  of  cancer,  however,  is  very  uncommon.  In  the  case  adverted 
to  the  disease  had  existed  nearly  four  years  before  it  proved  fatal. 

In  general  the  malady  appears  in  the  form  of  distinct  tamors,  or 
nodules,  varying  in  volume  from  a  small  nut  to  a  goose's  egg.  With 
a  surface  that  is  often  very  rough,  irregularly  mammillated,  or  marked 
off  into  numerous  lobules,  they  are  found  to  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
texture,  some  parts  being  fibrous,  some  fibro-cartilaginous,  some 
osseous,  some  mammary  or  lardaceous,  some  fungoid,  some  medullary, 
some  gelatiuiform,  and  some  haematoid.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
these  substances  are  thus  combined.  Commonly,  indeed,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  coexist,  and  in  many  cases  they  occur  separately.  The 
most  common  form  is  the  scirrhous  or  fibrous,  next  the  medullary,  or 
a  mixture  of  the  two ;  the  least  frequent  of  all  being  the  colloid.  The 
cancer  often  commences  as  a  fibrous  substance,  and  afterwards,  as  its 
development  proceeds,  other  textures  are  superadded^  or  such  as  pre- 
viously existed  are  partially  transformed.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is 
almost  always  a  primary  disease;  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands 
and  the  pancreas  may  become  secondarily  involved.  The  first  depo- 
sits generally  occur  in  the  submucous  tissue,  which  is  usually  dense 
and  of  a  dull  color. 

The  mucous  membrane,  in  carcinomatous  disease  of  the  stomach,  is 
variously  affected.  In  general  it  is  very  much  thickened — sometimes 
as  much  as  a  fourth  of  an  inch — indurated,  elevated  into  irregular 
masses,  and  of  a  light  grayish  color.  Occasionally  it  is  of  a  dull 
yellowish,  greenish,  or  light  mahogany  tinge,  soft,  pulpy,  or  almost 
brain-like,  vascular,  ulcerated,  or  partly  destroyed.  Several  of  these 
morbid  alterations  are  generally  met  with  in  the  same  specimen.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  unnaturally  distinct ;  and  the  peritoneal  tunic, 
although  it  does  not  always  participate  in  the  disease,  is  often  much 
thickened,  and  almost  of  a  gristly  consistence.  The  various  changes 
experienced  by  these  structures  are  well  illustrated  in  the  adjoining 

cut  (183).     The*  stomach  is  com- 
Fig- 183.  monly  diminished  in  its  capacity, 

and  contains  a  very  offensive 
gas,  with  a  small  quantity  of  dark 
colored  fluid,  like  coffee-grounds. 
The  neighboring  lymphatic  gan- 

Section  of  a  scirrhouF  stomach;  a  The  mucous  glionS,  CVCU  at  a  tolcrably  Carlj 
membran.;  b.  Submncoa,  c«Ual.r  .db-tanc;  c  period,  are  mOfe  OF  leSS  enlarged, 
iCascuIar  flbre« ;  d.  Peritoneal  coat    From  a  ipeol-      *    j  j        /v  -,  i         •,     o^, 

men  in  my  cabinet.  red,  and  softcued ;  as  the  deposit 

progresses  those  nearest  the  tu- 
mor become  involved  in  the  carcinomatous  disease.  The  submucous 
cellular  tissue  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  hemorrhagic  effusions,  and 
blood  is  also  occasionally  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  either 
as  an  exhalation,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  rupture,  or  ulceration 
of  some  of  the  vessels.  With  regard  to  the  minute  structure  of  can- 
cerous tumors  of  the  stomach,  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  ordi- 
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nary  large  cells  and  corposcles  met  vfith  in  cancers  generally,  are  seen 
in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Frequently  the  tumors  consist 
of  notbing  but  fibrous  tissue  and  a  few  elongated  nucleated  cells. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  at  the  pyloric  extremity,  this  part  is 
more  or  less  changed  in  ita  character.  The  heteroclite  matter  may 
present  itself  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  layer,  of  variable  thickness  and 
consistence ;  or,  it  may  occur  as  a  solitary  tumor,  of  a  pale  bluish 
color,  rounded  or  ovoidal  in  its  shape,  knobby,  and  as  large  as  a  pullet's 
egg,  or  an  orange.  In  ita  structure  it  may 
be  scirrhous,  cerebriform,  or  colloid,  accord-  ^S-  ^84. 

log  as  there  is  a  predominance  of  one  or 
another  of  these  substances.  The  pylorus 
itself  may  be  natural  or  only  slightly 
changed ;  but  in  general  it  is  transform^ 
into  a  thick,  hard,  gristly  ring,  the  orifice 
of  which  may  be  so  much  contracted  as 
scarcely  to   admit   the   end  of  the   little 

finger.     In  some  of  the  preparations  in  my  ^^      ^  ^^^    ^^ 

possession  the  opening  is  reduced  to  the  "p^m«a  in''m/ wu^n""  ' 

size  of  a  goose-quill.   The  coats,  both  of  the 

stomach  and  duodenum  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  tumor, 
are  thickened,  altered  in  color,  and  augmented  in  consistence.  The 
liver  and  pancreas  are  often  diseased,  from  their  proximity  to  the  seat 
of  the  morbid  growth ;  and  the  pyloric  extremity  ocjcasionally  adheres 
extensively  to  the  surrounding  parts.  Scirrhus  of  ihe  pylorus  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  184),  in  which  the  heteroclite 
matter  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  tumor,  rough,  knobby,  ulcerated 
at  the  centre,  and  projecting  slightly  into  the  duodenum. 

10.  The  stomach,  like  other  hollow  viscera,  is  liable  to  laceration. 
The  causes  are  external  violence,  as  a  blow  or  kick,  straining  at  stool, 
and  efforts  at  vomiting.  The  accident  may  happen  when  the  organ 
is  perfectly  healthy,  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  ulceration,  softening, 
gangrene,  or  cancerous  degeneration.  In  the  inferior  animals  the  lace- 
ration is  sometimes  produced  by  over  distension  from  gas;  but  no 
Bnch  case,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the 
hanian  subject.  When  the  viscus  is  diseased,  the  rupture  may  result 
&om  the  most  trifiing  exertion. 

Rupture  of  the  stomach,  attended  with  perforation  and  an  escape  of 
the  contents  of  the  organ,  is  always  fatal,  death  occurring  from  a  few 
hours  to  two  or  three  days  after  the  accident.  When  the  rapture  is 
partial,  that  is,  seated  in  the  mucous  or  serous  membrane,  the  breach 
may  be  repaired  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  or,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the 
organ  may  contract  adhesions  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  thus 
further  mischief  be  prevented. 
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SECTION    V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DUODENUM. 

The  organic  lesions  of  the  duodenum  are  in  many  respects  so  pecu- 
liar as  to  deserve  a  brief  separate  notice.  Nor  are  they  uninteresting 
on  another  account.  From  the  close  proximity  of  the  organ  to  the 
stomach,  liver,  gall-bladder,  and  small  intestine,  with  all  of  which  it 
may  be  said  to  be  directly  continuous  through  the  intervention  of  its 
tnucous  lining,  disease  can  hardly  ever  exist  in  one  of  these  structures 
without  implicating  the  other.  Nowhere,  indeed,  is  there  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  operation  of  what  Mr.  John  Hunter  and  his 
followers  have  denominated  contiguous  sympathy,  than  in  the  viscera 
now  under  consideration.  What  takes  place  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye,  in  severe  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  the 
nose,  may  be  supposed  to  occur  in  the  inner  coat  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  in  the  hepatic  ducts,  in  acute  duodenitis.  Here  disease  is 
directly  propagated  from  one  part  to  another,  because  of  the  similarity 
of  structure  of  the  lining  membrane ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  End  that 
the  organ  which  is  secondarily  involved,  is  obliged  to  bear  the  onus 
of  the  irritation.  In  this  manner,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  often 
produced  congestion  of  the  portal  system ;  the  disease,  in  the  first 
instance,  being,  perhaps,  merely  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  duodenum  or  stomach,  which,  by  propagation,  in- 
volves the  corresponding  tissues  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  and 
thus  causes  that  profound  obstruction  so  much  insisted  upon  by  some 
pathologists. 

This  mode  of  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  certain  forms  of  por- 
tal congestion  will  appear  the  more  plausible,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
immense  size  of  the  liver,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  excretory  tube 
of  each  of  its  component  granules  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane. 
If  this  be  done,  we  shall  be  forced  to  regard  the  organ  not  simply  as 
a  parenchymatous  structure,  but  as  a  mass  of  mucous  follicles,  subject 
to  the  same  disorders  as  the  duodenum,  which  adjoins  it,  and  which 
sends  into  its  interior  one  of  its  own  tissues.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived 
how  disease  may  be  propagated  from  one  of  these  viscera  to  the  other; 
how  an  irritation,  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum, 
may  aflFect  that  of  the  liver;  how  the  functions  of  the  latter  may  be 
impaired  by  the  former;  and  conversely,  how  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver  may  be  transferred  to  the  duodenum,  the  stomach,  and,  perhaps, 
also  to  the  mesenteric  portion  of  the  small  bowel,  and  commit  the 
most  serious  and  extensive  mischief. 

Ulcers  of  the  duodenum,  whether  originating  in  its  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  in  its  follicular  structure,  are  extremely  rare,  and  run  pretty 
much  the  same  course  as  those  of  the  stomach.  In  ninety-two  cases  of 
ulcerated  bowel,  observed  by  Andral,  only  one  occurred  in  the  duo- 
denum ;  and  if  this  be  taken  as  an  average  estimate,  it  must  be  evident 
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that  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube  is  peculiarly  exempt  from 
such  lesions.  That  they  are  infrequent,  my  own  experience  abun- 
dantly confirms.  There  is  seldom  more  than  one  erosion ;  nor  is  it 
very  common  to  observe  them  below  the  insertion  of  the  choledoch 
duct.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ulcers  may  heal;  nevertheless, 
owing  to  the  irritating  nature  of  the  bile  which  lies  so  constantly  in 
contact  with  this  portion  of  the  small  bowel,  they  manifest  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  extend  their  ravages  from  the  mucous  to  the  other 
tunics. 

When  perforations  take  place,  the  contents  of  the  tube  may,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  stomach,  escape  either  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or 
into  some  of  the  surrounding  organs.  In  a  preparation  in  my  pos- 
session, the  duodenum  communicates  with  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder; and  in  another,  taken  from  a  gentleman  sixty-eight  years 
old,  with  a  large  pouch  formed  by  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,, 
and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  diaphragm.  Without  entering  into 
all  the  particulars  of  this  remarkable,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique 
case,  of  disease,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  outlet  of  this  extra- 
ordinary sac  was  a  circular  opening,  about  the  size  of  a  half  guinea, 
with  thick,  rounded,  and  well-defined  margins,  which  was  situated  one 
inch  below  the  pylorus,  on  the  upper  wall  of  the  duodenum,  which,  as 
well  as  the  arch  of  the  colon,  adhered  extensively  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  liver.  Leading  from  this  aperture,  in  a  direction  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  outwards,  was  a  narrow  tortuous  sinus,  which, 
after  a  course  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  communicated  by  means 
of  a  small,  elliptical  slit,  with  the  pouch  previously  adverted  to.  This 
artificial  reservoir,  formed  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  was  flat, 
circular,  a  little  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  ten  ounces  of  fluid,  although  perfectly  empty  at  the  time  of 
the  examination.  It  was  lined  throughout,  however,  by  a  thick,  dense 
layer  of  lymph,  of  a  yellow-greenish  color,  from  the  intermixture, 
probably,  of  fecal  matter,  which  must  have  passed  into  it  at  diflerent 
times  from  the  perforated  duodenum.  On  cutting  into  this  substance, 
the  hepatic  texture  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  excepting  for 
about  the  fifth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  where  it  was  somewhat  softened, 
and  of  a  dark  bluish  tint.  The  diaphragm,  dark-colored  and  deeply 
injected,  adhered  firmly  all  around  the  anterior  surface  of  the  liver, 
the  attachment  extending  about  an  inch  beyond  the  longitudinal  fis- 
sure, leaving  the  remainder  of  the  left  lobe  perfectly  free  and  healthy. 
The  liver  was  of  the  natural  size,  and,  with  the  exception  specified,, 
quite  sound.  The  gall  bladder  and  other  abdominal  viscera  presented 
nothing  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  right  lung  was  in  a  state  of 
purulent  infiltration;  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  treachea  and  bron- 
chiaB  ossified;  the  heart  softened;  the  parotid  glands  enlarged  and 
suppurated. 

The  subject  of  this  remarkable  lesion  had  been  liable,  throughout 
life,  to  attacks  of  rheumatism,  but  had  otherwise  enjoyed  good  health, 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  gradually  lost  flesh,  his  complexion- 
assumed  a  dark  sallow  aspect,  the  skin  became  dry  and  bloodless,  the 
bowels  were  torpid,  and  the  pulse  was  weak  and  intermittent.     In 
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April,  1837,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  excruciating  pain  in  the 
epigastric  region,  followed  by  reduction  of  temperature  and  great 
prostration  of  strength,  with  occasional  fever,  cough,  and  dyspnoea. 
After  a  few  days  the  parotid  glands  became  swollen  and  indurated. 
Finally,  hiccup  supervened,  and  continued  to  recur  until  he  expired, 
nineteeil  days  after  the  attack. 

Cases  are  occasionally  observed  in  which  the  duodenum  is  rup- 
iuredj  apparently  without  any  previous  lesion.  Of  this  an  interest- 
ing instance  has  been  detailed  by  the  late  Professor  Drake,  in  his 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  April,  1839.  The  patient  was  a 
cordwainer,  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  The  symptoms  were  those,  in 
the  first  place,  of  violent  colic,  and  afterwards  of  acute  peritonitis, 
death  occurring  in  sixty  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
On  inspection,  the  duodenum,  at  the  pylorus,  was  found  to  be  ruptured 
more  than  half  way  round,  the  fissure  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a 
clean  cut.  Through  this  the  contents  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  of  the 
stomach,  had  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  excited  fatal  inflam- 
mation. No  ulceration  existed  anywhere,  nor  had  any  part  suffered 
gangrene;  in  short,  there  was  not  the  slightest  organic  change  of  any 
kind  that  could  account  for  the  laceration. 

Broussais^  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  sixty-three  vears  of  age,  in 
whom  an  ulcer  was  discovered  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
which  had  formed  a  communication  with  the  hepatic  artery.  The 
intestinal  canal  was  found  full  of  blood.  In  a  case  described  by  Dr. 
Streeter,'  of  England,  the  duodenum  opened  externally,  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  by  means  of  a  canal  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  through  which  articles  of  food  and  drink  were  frequently  dis- 
charged. The  tube  was  greatly  contracted  beyond  the  seat  of  the 
communication,  and  the  patient  lived  about  a  month  after  it  took 
place. 

Carcinomatoxis  and  other  tumors  are  occasionally  found  in  the  duo- 
denum; but  this  occurrence  is  extremely  infrequent.  When  seated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  outlet  of  the  choledoch  duct,  such  tumors, 
by  preventing  the  flow  of  bile,  may  cause  distension  of  the  gall-blad- 
der and  congestion  of  the  biliary  passages,  with  all  the  contingent 
phenomena  of  jaundice.  In  the  same  manner  may  arise  obstruction 
and  enlargement  of  the  pancreas. 

The  duodenum  is  sometimes  enormously  enlarged.  Cases  occur  in 
which  its  volume  equalled  that  of  the  stomach.  Its  tunics  are  also 
liable  to  thickening  and  attenuation,  though  much  less  frequently 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

'  Snr  la  Dnod^nite  Chroniqae. 

'  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.    November,  1829. 
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SECTION  VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SMALL  BOWEL. 

The  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  small  intestines  may  be  arranged 
^nder  the  following  heads :  1,  ulceration ;  2,  disease  of  the  glands  of 
Teyer,  as  productive,  or  concomitant,  of  typhoid  fever ;  3,  infantile 
cholera ;  4,  hypertrophy ;  5,  atrophy ;  6,  contraction ;  7,  tubercle ;  8, 
carcinoma;  9,  melanosis;  10,  concretions;  11,  fatty  discharges;  12, 
laceration ;  13,  internal  strangulation ;  14,  hernia ;  15,  abnormal 
poaches;  16,  wounds. 

1.  Ulceration. — ^Among  the  most  common  organic  affections  of  the 
small  intestines,  properly  so  called,  are  ulcers.  Comparatively  infre- 
quent in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube,  they  always  increase  as  we 
approach  the  caecum ;  indeed  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  entirely 
confined  to  the  inferior  half  of  the  ileum.  In  their  shape  they  may 
be  circular,  elliptical,  or  linear,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affected 
Aructures,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Their  dimensions  vary 
firom  a  line  to  several  inches ;  their  margins  are  ordinarily  elevated, 
ragged,  and  of  a  grayish,  pink,  or  rose  color,  more  rarely  brownish  or 
blackish ;  and  their  bottom  is  generally  formed  by  thickened  and  in- 
durated cellular  tissue,  sometimes  by  muscular  fibres,  sometimes  by 
peritoneum.  Perforations  are  not  infrequent,  the  consequences  which 
they  occasion  being  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  stomach,  duodenum,'  or 
large  intestine. 

When  the  ulcers  are  seated  in  the  isolated  follicles,  their  number  is 
sometimes  immense,  hundreds  being  sc^ittered  in  every  direction.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  they  are  generally  of  small  size,  rounded,  and 
in  every  stage  of  disorganization,  from  incipient  erosion  to  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  gland. 

In  the  glands  of  Peyer,  the  ulcers  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  thick 
clusters,  resembling  the  confluent  eruption  of  the  skin  in  smallpox. 
Their  surface  is  often  remarkably  uneven,  granular,  or  honey-combed, 
appearances  which  are  always  most  conspicuous  whenever  there  is 
partial  destruction  of  these  follicles,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  inter- 
vening cellular  tissue.  Frequently  we  see  them  present  an  eroded, 
worm-eaten  aspect,  with  reddened,  elevated,  and  indurated  margins. 
The  configuration  which  these  ulcers  assume  generally  resembles  that 
of  the  glands  in  which  they  are  situated ;  that  is,  they  are  oblong,  ellip- 
tical, or  circular,  and  occasionally,  as  in  a  case  which  fell  under  my 
observation  not  long  ago,  they  are  T-shaped.  When  several  of  the 
patches  run  together,  they  are  commonly  very  irregular,  and  their 
dimensions  are  also  much  greater,  the  eroding  process  going  on  until 
the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed  over  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
BurfEice.  Occasionally,  all  the  glands  of  Peyer  are  in  a  state  of  ulcera- 
tion ;  more  commonly,  however,  not  more  than  five  or  six  are  involved, 
and  sometimes  only  a  single  one  is  affected. 

Follicular  ulcers  are  exceedingly  common  in  the  small  intestines  of 
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phthisical  subjects.  What  the  precise  proportion  is  in  which  they  occur 
in  this  disease  has  not  been  determined.  In  my  own  dissections  they 
have  been  very  frequent,  so  that  I  seldom  fail  to  find  them  in  greater 
or  less  number.  They  would  doubtless  be  discovered  much  oftener, 
both  in  this  and  other  maladies,  if  greater  care  were  taken  in  cleansing 
and  thoroughly  scrutinizing  the  alimentary  canal.  Follicular  ulcers 
are  quite  common,  according  to  my  observation,  in  chronic  cholera  of 
infants,  as  well  as  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  though  in  all 
these  affections  they  are  usually  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  dis- 
tinctly developed,  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  bowel. 

Ulcers  of  the  small  bowel,  whether  originating  in  the  mucous  or 
glandular  texture,  can  often  be  recognized,  if  they  are  deep,  even 
before  the  tube  is  laid  open,  simply  by  the  translucent  and  discolored 
state  of  the  peritoneal  covering.  The  free  surface  of  the  bowel  is 
often  covered  with  globules,  shreds,  or  patches  of  Ivmph;  and  some- 
times we  see  it  studded  with  small  granulations,  which  accurately  define 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  deep 
ulcers  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  large  intestine. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  ulcers  are  susceptible  of  healing. 
In  my  private  collection  are  a  number  of  preparations  which  beauti- 
fully illustrate  this  subject.  In  one,  the  ulcer,  about  the  size  of  a  half- 
penny, is  of  a  bluish  color,  and  completely  cicatrized,  with  a  smooth, 
and  slightly  depressed  surface.  In  the  same  specimen  are  several  other 
erosions,  some  of  them  perfectly  raw,  others  in  a  state  of  partial  re- 
paration. Very  recently,  in  examining  a  female  who  died  of  phthisis, 
I  found  a  small  ulcer  in  the  ileum,  the  cavity  of  which  was  nearly  filled 
with  hard,  solid  lymph,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  from  the  intermix- 
ture of  fecal  matter.  For  the  account  of  the  process  by  which  this 
cicatrization  is  effected,  the  reader  is  referred  to  what  is  said  upon  the 
subject,  under  the  head  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  occasionally  consecutive, 
suppuration  commencing  in  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  elevat- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  into  little  abscesses,  perhaps  not  larger 
than  a  split  pea.  After  awhile  the  covering  breaks,  and  thus  an 
ulcer  is  formed,  which  runs  the  same  course  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
When  several  of  these  purulent  collections  exist  in  close  proximity, 
they  may  communicate  by  means  of  fistulous  tracts,  in  the  same 
manner  as  abscesses  sometimes  do  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

2.  Typhoid  Fever, — Inflammation  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  has  of  late 
years  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  consequence  of  an  opin- 
ion, now  pretty  general  and  apparently  well-founded,  that  it  constitutes 
the  fundamental  lesion  of  typhoid  fever.  This  disease,  which  probably 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  generally  very  slow  and  insidious 
in  its  mode  of  access.  When  fully  established,  it  is  characterized  by 
great  muscular  debility,  a  dull,  vacant  expression  of  the  countenance, 
low,  muttering  delirium,  a  dry,  red,  or  brownish  state  of  the  tongue, 
black  sordes  of  the  teeth,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  diarrhoea,  tympa- 
nitic distension  of  the  abdomen,  epistaxis,  and  rose-colored  spots  on 
the  skin.  The  latter  are  present  in  nearly  all  cases;  they  usually 
appear  during  the  second  week  of  the  fever,  and  continue  for  six  or 
ight  days,  when  they  gradually  fade  and  die  away.    They  are  of  a 
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lenticular  form,  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  of  a  bright  red,  or 
rose  color,  and  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface.  The 
abdomen  and  chest  are  their  most  common  seat.  Their  number  varies 
from  a  few  to  several  dozens.  Sudamina,  or  minute  transparent  vesi- 
cles, are  also  pretty  frequently  present,  most  commonly  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  chest,  rarely  on  the  face,  abdomen,  or  ex- 
tremities. Of  the  size  of  a  clover-seed  or  split  pea,  they  are  of  a 
circular  or  oval  shape,  and  filled  with  a  thin  limpid  fluid.  They  seldom 
occur  before  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

The  diarrhoea,  although  it  may  begin  at  an  early  period,  rarely  sets 
in  before  the  second  or  third  week.  It  is  most  severe  in  protracted 
cases,  and  may  last  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  The  stools  are  thin, 
watery,  fetid,  turbid,  and  of  a  yellowish,  or  dark  brownish  color ;  they 
seldom  contain  mucus,  but  now  and  then  they  are  mixed  with  blood, 
either  liquid  or  grumous.  The  tympanitic  distension  may  be  slight, 
or  so  great  as  to  occasion  considerable  dyspnoea.  Like  the  diarrhoea, 
it  seldom  manifests  itself  before  the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  week. 

Typhoid  fever  may  probably  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most 
common  in  young  subjects,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth 
year.  It  is  rare  in  childhood,  and  very  few  cases  occur  after  forty. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  a  week  to  two  months,  the  average 
being  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days.  The  influence  of  sex,  tem- 
perament, season,  and  occupation,  in  the  production  of  typhoid,  is  not 
determined.  The  malady  has  been  supposed  to  be  contagious,  but  this 
also  is  an  unsettled  point.    It  rarely  occurs  twice  in  the  same  individual. 

It  is  not  often  that  typhoid  fever  proves  fatal  before  the  sixth  or 
eighth  day,  and  hence  its  anatomical  characters,  at  this  early  stage,  are 
still  imperfectly  understood.  The  first  perceptible  alteration,  as  it 
respects  the  Peyerian  glands,  appears  to  be  an  unnatural  influx  of 
blood,  in  consequence  of  which  they  exhibit  a  rose,  pink,  or  reddish 
tint,  which  is  either  limited  to  particular  points,  or  diffused  over  their 
entire  surface.  Contemporaneously  with  this  capillary  engorgement, 
or,  at  all  events,  within  a  short  period  after  its  occurrence,  the  affected 
parts  lose  their  transparency,  and  are  rendered  more  or  less  opaque, 
as  may  be  seen  by  dissecting  them  off,  and  holding  them  between  the 
eye  and  the  light.  In  proportion  as  the  morbid  action  increases,  the 
discoloration  becomes  more  conspicuous,  and  the  glands  are  slightly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  surface,  in  the  form  of  ellip- 
tical, oval,  or  circular  patches,  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches  in 
diameter.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  these  bodies  exhibit  an  uneven, 
granular,  mammillated,  or  honeycomb  like  appearance,  evidently  from 
the  projection  of  their  follicles,  and  their  edges,  which  are  hard,  everted, 
and  knobby,  overlap  their  base.  They  are  remarkablv  plump  and 
full;  their  thickness  varies  from  one  to  two  lines;  and  their  own  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  that  by  which  they  are.  connected  to  the  muscular 
coat,  is  more  or  less  softened,  infiltrated,  and  friable.  These  changes 
may  involve  several  glands,  a  single  one,  or  a  great  number,  and  they 
are  always  more  strongly  marked  the  nearer  we  approach  the  ileo- 
caecal  valve. 

The  tumefaction  and  enlargement  of  the  glands  are  owing  to  an 
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exudation  io  them  and  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  a  friable  sabstanoe 
of  a  faiut  red  color.  Thia  deposit,  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, presents  granular  mattec,  crystals  of  cholesterine,  nuclei,  and 
cells,  some  nucleated,  some  non-uucleated,  of  varying  shape  and  size. 
Wedl'  has  met  with  instances  in  which  the  "typhous"  exudation  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  encephaloid,  whilst  in  other  cases,  again,  it  was 
filled  with  irregular,  triangular  granular  cells,  such  as  are  seen  in 
tubercular  matter,  from  which  it  cannot  be  distinguished. 

When  the  disease  has  reached  the  height  above  described,  its  tend- 
ency is  to  terminate  in  ulceration.  At  what  period  this  sets  in  is 
undetermined.  The  probability  is  that  it  varies  considerably  in 
different  cases,  beginning  pretty  early  in  some,  tolerably  late  in  others. 
It  is  seldom  found,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree,  prior  to  the  fifteenth 
day.  The  process  frequently  commences  simultaneously  at  aeveral 
points,  from  which  it  spreads  in  different  directions,  until  the  whole 
or  the  greater  portion  of  the  gland  is  destroyed  by  it.  Its  rapidity  is 
influenced  by  the  severity  of  the  attendant  action,  by  the  state  of  the 
system,  and  by  various  other  circumstances,  with  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  The  resultant  ulcers  are  of  an  elliptical,  oval, 
or  rounded  shape,  with  hard,  smooth,  perpendicular  edges,  as  if  the 
patches  had  been  scooped  out  with  a  punch.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case,  not  even  in  the  same  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the 
margins  are  sometimes  quite  irregular,  jagged,  shreddy,  knobby, 
bevelled  off,  or  even  partially  undermined.  The  bottom  of  the  sore 
is  gray,  ash-colored,  pale  red,  or  yellowish,  and  often  covered  with  the 
debris  of  the  gland,  with  lymph,  or  with  lymph  and  fecal  matter.  It 
may  be  formed  by  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  by  the  muscular 
fibres,  or  even  the  peritoneal  covering,  according  to  its  depth  or  extent 
The  largest  ulcers  are  always  at,  near  to,  or  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ileo  cffical  valve.  In  number  they  range  from  four  or  five  to  twelve 
or  fifteen.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  there  may  not  be  more 
than  one  or  two,  while  at  a  more  advanced  period  there  may  be  as 
many  as  twenty,  thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty.  Ordinarily  we  find  well- 
marked  ulcers  at  one  part,  imperfect 
erosions  at  another,  tumefied  and 
reddened  glands  at  a  third,  and  per- 
haps an  entire  freedom  from  disease 
at  a  fourth.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  higher  we 
ascend  in  the  bowel,  or  the  further 
we  pass  from  the  ileo-ca;cal  valve, 
the  less  affected  will  be  the  agmi- 
nated  glands,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane between  them.  Yig.  185,  from 
a  preparation  in  my  collection,  shows 
the  ravages,  at  this  advanced  stage, 
of  the  disease,  and  the  enlarged  con- 
dition of  the  mesenteric  ganglions. 
These  ulcers  may  heal,  or  they 
'  Pathological  HistologT-,  p.  334,  Sjd.  Soc.  ed. 
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may,  on  the  other  hand,  erode  the  peritoneal  covering,  and  so  lead  to 
perforation.  This,  however,  is  very  uncommon ;  but  when  it  does 
occur  it  is  always  rapidly  fatal.  The  perforation  is  generally  single, 
from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  irregularly  rounded,  and  near  the 
ileo-csecal  valve.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  milder  grades  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  commonly  takes  place  during  convalescence,  or  when  the 
patient  is  considered  as  out  of  danger. 

When  death  occurs  early,  before  the  establishment  of  ulceration, 
the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  affected  glands  is  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  hard,  friable  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  crude  tuber- 
cle or  solid  cheese ;  it  is  of  a  pale  pink  or  yellowish  color,  destitute 
of  any  trace  of  organization,  and  exhibits,  when  cut,  a  dry,  glossy 
surface.    The  cause  of  this  transformation  is  unknown. 

The  small  bowel  is  moderately  distended  with  air,  and  usually  con- 
tains more  or  less  mucus  tinged  with  bile.  The  doudenum  and 
jejunum  are  almost  constantly  healthy.  The  alterations  of  the  mucous 
tissues  of  the  ileum,  in  the  intervals  between  the  elliptical  patches,  are 
various.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  the  isolated  follicles 
are  reddened,  softened,  and  enlarged  to  three  or  four  times  the  natu- 
ral volume.  After  the  second  week  they  are  occasionally  found  ulce- 
rated, oedematous,  or  infiltrated  with  soft  matter.  These  c^ianges  are 
always  most  strongly  marked  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube.  The 
mucous  membrane  itself  is,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  more  or  less 
altered  in  color.  In  many  it  is  red,  not  continuously,  but  in  patches 
or  zones ;  in  some  it  is  grayish,  and  in  a  few  it  is  unusually  pale.  Its 
consistence  also  varies.  It  may  be  perfectly  natural,  or  so  slight  as  to 
escape  attention ;  more  frequently,  however,  it  is  diminished,  and  this 
may  be  so  considerable  as  to  enable  us  to  scrape  off  the  membrane 
with  the  greatest  ease,  or  to  convert  it  into  a  soft,  pulpy  substance, 
not  unlike  thin  currant  jelly.  The  discoloration  and  loss  of  cohesion 
may  coexist,  or  they  may  occur  independently  of  each  other. 

In  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  sanguineous  in- 
filtration. This  condition  may  exist  to  the  extent  only  of  a  few  inches 
or  of  several  feet.  It  is  generally  continuous,  not  in  patches  or  zones. 
The  color  of  the  affected  membrane  ranges  from  a  rose  to  a  very  dark 
red,  and  it  has  a  peculiarly  brilliant  and  trembling  or  quivering  ap- 
pearance, like  jelly. 

There  is  hardly  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  that  lasts  beyond  the  sixth 
or  eighth  day  in  which  the  mesenteric  ganglions  are  not  more  or  less  seri- 
ously involved.  Whether  they  are  affected  simultaneously  with  the 
glands  of  Peyer  is  not  certain.  The  irritation  seems  to  extend  from 
the  mucous  membrane  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  does  along  those  of  the  penis  in  chancre.  The  affected  ganglions 
are  increased  in  size,  of  a  rosy,  red,  or  purple  color,  and  so  soft  that 
they  may  be  readily  broken  down  with  the  finger.  In  a  few  rare 
cases  they  contain  a  soft  purulent  matter.  These  changes  usually 
coexist,  and  accurately  correspond  with  the  diseased  patches.  Those 
opposite  the  healthy  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged.  Immense  num- 
bers of  these  bodies  are  occasionally  involved.    The  irritation  not  un- 
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frequently  spreads  to  the  meso-colic  ganglions,  which,  however,  are 
seldom  affected  in  the  same  degree  as  the  mesenteric 

The  spleen  is  hardly  less  frequently  or  less  seriously  affected  than 
the  glands  of  Peyer  and  the  mesenteric  ganglions.  The  probability, 
indeed,  is,  that  it  is  implicated  in  nearly  every  instance  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease.  The  most  constant  alteration  is  an  augmentation 
of  its  volume,  which  is  often  three,  four,  or  even  five  times  the  normal 
standard.  It  is  also  very  generally  diminished  in  its  consistence.  The 
softening  varies  in  degree  from  slight  loss  of  cohesion' to  complete 
pulpiness.  These  two  changes  may  occur  separately,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  coexist,  and  are  always  more  strongly  marked  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapidity  of  the  disease.  Along  with  them  are  observed 
various  alterations  of  color,  of  which  the  most  constant  are  dark  brown, 
bluish,  black,  or  livid.  The  changes  here  described  are  not  limited  to 
particular  portions  of  the  spleen,  but  affect  it  universally  and  equally 
throughout. 

The  large  intestine  is  meteorized  and  ulcerated.  Gas  is  present  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  and  may  be  so  copious  as  to  produce  exces- 
sive distension  of  the  abdomen,  with  corresponding  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Ulcers  exist  in  one  patient  out  of  three.  They  are  small,  not 
numerous,  superficial,  and  most  abundant  in  the  caecum  and  ascending 
colon.  The  villous  membrane  may  be  sound  throughout,  or  it  may 
be  reddened,  thickened,  or  diminished  in  consistence.  In  a  small 
proportion  of  examples  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  isolated 
follicles  is  converted  into  a  hard,  curdy,  yellowish  substance,  similar 
to  that  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  the  elliptical  patches. 

The  stomach  is  free  from  disease  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.  In  the  remainder  the  mucous  membrane  is  variously 
affected,  being  discolored,  diminished  in  consistence,  increased  in  thick- 
ness, mammillated,  or  ulcerated.  These  changes  may  exist  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  two  or  more  may 
occur  together. 

The  pftarynx  and  oesophagus  are  not  often  affected.  The  only  lesioD 
to  which  they  appear  to  be  at  all  subject  in  this  disease  is  ulceration, 
which  occurs  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases.  The  erosions  are  usually 
very  superficial,  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape,  and  from  one  to  six  lines 
in  diameter. 

The  liver  does  not  seem  to  be  oftener  affected  in  this  than  in  other 
acute  diseases.  It  may  be  unnaturally  pale,  or  it  may  be  dark,  red- 
dish, or  engorged  with  blood.  The  bile  is  very  abundant,  fluid,  red- 
dish, or  greenish.  The  gall-bladder,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  contains  pus, 
and  its  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  manifestly  inflamed.  The 
pancreas,  salivary  glands,  urinary  apparatus,  and  genital  organs  are 
usually  healthy. 

The  lungs  are  natural  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases.  The  most 
constant  alteration  is  a  carnified  state  of  the  parenchymatous  substance, 
which  is  tough,  leathery,  and  of  a  dark  red  or  livid  color ;  it  is  destitute 
of  air,  readily  sinks  in  water,  and  is  with  difficulty  broken  down  with 
the  finger.  "  When  cut,  the  smooth  surface  is  directly  covered  with 
a  thick,  red  fluid.     This  peculiar  lesion  almost  always  occupies  a  cir- 
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cumscribed  portion  of  the  lower  and  posterior  lobe  of  one  or  both 
langs.  It  is  quite  unlike,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  second  stage  of 
inflammation,  although  the  term  hepatization  has  sometimes  been 
applied  to  it."*  Some  pathologists  regard  this  dense  state  of  the  lung 
as  due  to  a  particular  typhous  deposit.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  is  often  unnaturally  red:  the  trachea  and  larynx  are  sound, 
but  the  epiglottis  is  sometimes  ulcerated  or  denuded :  the  pleural 
cavijiy,  in  many  cases,  contains  bloody  serum,  varying  in  quantity 
from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pint  or  more,  and  occupying  both  sides  of  the 
chest. 

The  heart  is  natural  in  about  half  the  cases.  The  principal  change 
which  it  experiences  is  a  loss  of  consistence,  which  is  sometimes  so 

great  that  the  muscular  tissue  may  be  readily  torn  and  broken  down. 
Enjoined  with  this  there  is  generally  a  departure  from  the  natural 
color,  which  is  either  pale,  deep  red,  violet^  or  livid.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  aorta  is  frequently  found  reddened,  probably  from  the 
imbibition  of  hsematosine.  The  blood  drawn  during  life  rarely  ex- 
hibits the  bufFy  coat;  it  coagulates  imperfectly,  and  there  is  always  a 
Considerable  diminution  in  the  natural  proportion  of  fibrin.  When 
the  bufify  coat  ip  present,  it  is  unusually  thin,  of  a  soft,  jelly-like  con- 
aistence,  and  of  a  grayish  or  greenish  color.  The  blood  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  may,  as,  indeed,  it  frequently  is,  be  black  and  fluid,  or  it 
may  be  clotted  or  grumous.  Occasionally  it  is  converted  into  fibrin- 
ous concretions.     When  fluid,  it  may  contain  bubbles  of  air. 

The  brom  is  more  rarely  implicated  than  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms might  lead  us  to  infer.  The  medullary  substance  is  moderately 
injected  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  the  cortical  is  often  more  or  less 
red.  The  pia  mater  may  be  uncommonly  vascular,  and  the  subarach- 
noid cellular  tissue  is  frequently  cedematous,  or  infiltrated  with  serosity. 
The  ventricles  and  the  serous  sac  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  occasion- 
ally contain  a  few  drachms  of  clear,  or  slightly  turbid,  water. 

3.  Infantile  Cholera} — Much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  years 
to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  infantile  cholera,  a  disease  of  great  pre- 
valence in  the  United  States  during  the  hot  spring  and  summer  months, 
and  a  cause  of  no  little  mortality.  From  the  statistical  tables  of  Dr. 
Emerson,  it  appears  that  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  extending  from 
1807  to  1827,  there  were  3,576  deaths  from  this  disease  alone  in  this 
city,  an  enormous  number,  considering  the  comparatively  small  popu- 
lation at  that  time.  Children  are  most  liable  to  suSer  during  the 
second  summer,  and  in  some  districts  very  few  escape  the  disease. 
From  the  dissections  which  I  made  during  my  residence  in  Cincinnati, 
where  the  disease  is  unusually  common  and  severe,  I  am  authorized 
to  conclude  that  the  aflFection  consists  essentially  in  follicular  inflam- 
mation of  the  alimentary  canal,  often  followed  by  softening  and  ulcer- 
ation, especially  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  attack.     The  period 

»  Bartlett's  History,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  Typhoid  and  of  Typhus  Fever,  p. 
61.     Phila.,  1842. 

'  It  id  difficult,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  give  this  disease  a  proper  location.  I 
place  its  pathological  history  here  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  described  it  in  connection  with  the  large  bowel. 
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at  which  it  proves  fatal  varies  from  less  than  twenty-foar  hours  to 
several  months.  Hence,  there  must  necessarily  be  much  diversity  in 
regard  to  the  pathological  appearances. 

In  one  of  my  cases,  death  occurred  in  less  than  fifteen  hours  from 
the  time  the  child,  who  was  twenty  months  old,  was  seized  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  although  it  had  been  laboring  under  slight  diarrhcea 
for  nearly  a  week.  The  stomach  and  duodenum  were  healthy.  The 
glands  of  Peyer  and  the  isolated  follicles  of  the  ileum  were  uuusually 
large  and  distinct,  but  not  otherwise  affected.  The  follicles  of  the  rec- 
tum were  also  enlarged ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  from 
the  ileo-ciscal  valve  down,  was  soflened  and  more  or  less  injected,  its 
surface  being  of  a  faint  rose  hue.  The  mesenteric  ganglions  were 
enlarged  and  pale.    The  spleen,  liver,  and  gall-bladder  were  sound. 

When  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal  under  a  week  or  ten  days,  the 
pathological  appearances  are  usually  more  distinctly  marked.  The 
principal  lesions  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  isolated  follicles  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum  and  of  the  large  bowel.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral unusually  large  and  distinct,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
surrounding  level,  so  as  to  impart  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane  a 
rough  tuberculated  appearance,  as  if  it  were  inlaid  with  small  mustard- 
seeds.  They  are  set  closely  together,  and  ■are  of  a  pale  whitish  color, 
their  base  being  sometimes  encircled  by  a  minute  vessel,  and  their 
orifice  being  often  quite  patulous.  These  appear* 
Fig.  183.  ances  are  well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 

sketch  (Fig.  186),  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet. 
Occasionally,  instead  of  being  hard,  these  little 
bodies  are  very  soft,  or  so  fragile  that  they  may 
be  readily  picked  out  of  the  mucous  corion.  The 
intervening  mucous  membrane  is  usually  some- 
what softened,  and  occasionally,  especially  in  cases 
of  considerable  standing,  so  much  so  that  it  may 
II  en  SI  ine  mn  ^  casily  scfaped  o^  and  converted  into  a  reddish 
eoMl^iriM'orthri^  P"lpy  substance.  Indeed,  I  look  upon  a  loss  of 
iHiwei.  cohesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  one  of  the 

most  prominent  lesions  of  this  disease.  It  ia 
always  most  conspicuous  in  the  colon,  which  it  sometimes  affects  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  extending  occasionally  low  down  into  the 
rectum.  In  the  ileum  it  is  also  sometimes  present,  but  ia  never  very 
extensive,  except  in  protracted  cases,  when  it  may  reach  high  up  to- 
wards the  jejunum.  Conjoined  with  this  change  there  is  usually  more 
or  less  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  also  most  dis- 
tinct in  the  large  bowel,  and  occurs  either  in  large  patches  or  con- 
tinuously over  the  greater  portion  of  the  tube.  The  glands  of  Peyer, 
especially  those  near  the  ileo-cffical  valve,  are  often  considerably  soft- 
ened, abnormally  prominent,  and  even  slightly  discolored,  though  tbe 
latter  occurrence  is  rare. 

In  chronic  cases,  besides  the  lesions  here  mentioned,  I  have  fre- 
quently found  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  particularly  of 
the  large  bowel.  They  varied  much  in  shape,  size,  and  number.  Is 
general,  however,  they  were  circular  or  oval,  and  iirom  the  size  of  a 
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pin'a  bead  to  that  of  a  small  currant,  with  steep  edges,  not  ragged  or 
uodermined,  except  where  a  fol- 
licle seemed  to  be  lifted  bodily  out  ^8-  ^^^^ 
of  ita  place  by  the  morbid  action. 
Sometimes   the   ulcers    ran    into 
each  other,  and  were  then  very 
irregalar  in   their  shape.     Their 
number   was    occasionally    very     L  '■  V.>]T.2&f*'^^^^-'ja '  1^ 
great,  hundreds  upon  hundreds      ■^*^''*.£fWf^j|,i;#j*,  r*'|W  , 
being  scattered  over  the  affected      '<S<v'?>  1'-V«T' WU\*l1jil/ 
unrface.     In   depth   they  seldom             ^---^^ --^-^  >J^JJJ  ^ 
extended  beyond  the  submucous     ^''"^'^'"^"'*tl^'^^^°J*^^^^'  '"" 
cellular  tissue.    The  annexed  cut               »p"i»"  on    m^ 
(Fig,  187)  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the  form  and  size  of  these 
ulcers.     It  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  the  patieht 
having  died  nearly  three  months  after  he  had  been  seized  with  the 
disease.    Numerous  follicles,  more  or  less  enlarged,  are  seen  around 
the  nlcers. 

The  mesenteric  ganglions  are  variously  affected.  In  recent  cases 
they  are,  in  general,  merely  somewhat  enlarged  and  softened,  with  a 
slight  increase  of  vascularity;  but,  under  opposite  circumstances, 
they  are  nearly  always  very  tumid,  and  remarkable  for  their  loss  of 
cohesion,  though  they  are  rarely  much  discolored.  The  pelvic  gan- 
glions, especially  the  meso  rectal,  oflen  snffer  in  the  same  manner, 
particularly  when  there  is  considerable  softening,  or  softening  with 
ulceration. 

The  duodenum  and  jejunum  are,  so  far  ss  my  ol^ervation  extends, 
always  free  from  disease.  The  gall-bladder  usually  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  greenish  or  yellowish  bile,  and  a  little  of  the  same  fluid  is 
not  nnfrequently  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube. 
The  liver  I  have  nearly  always  found  natural,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  urinary  bladder,  and  thoracic  viscera. 

The  stomach  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  or  it  may  exhibit  evidence  of 
being  diseased.  When  the  affection  runs  ita  course  very  rapidly,  I 
have  found  it  entirely  free  from  alt  morbid  appearances,  even  when 
there  was  much  vomiting.  In  chronic  cholera,  however,  it  is  not  un- 
oommon  to  meet  with  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  particularly 
along  the  great  cul  de-sac  of  the  organ,  with  enlargement  of  the  mu- 
<nparous  glands,  which  sometimes  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  forming 
little,  whitish,  grain-like  projections  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach.^ Ulceration  is  a  rare  oocnrrence.  Sometimes  small  reddish 
patches  are  observed,  looking  as  if  they  had  borne  the  principal  burden 
of  the  morbid  action.  Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  often  co- 
exists with  thickening. 

In  protracted  cases,  aphthse  generally  make  their  appearance,  but 
seldom  until  great  exhaustion  has  set  in.  They  cover  the  tongue, 
&nces,  and  roof  of  the  mouth;  and  in  some  cases  I  have  seen  them  on 
the  lips,  in  the  oesophagus,  and  on  the  vulva. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  frequently  involved ;  the  most  com- 
mon pathological  changes  being  softening  of  the  former,  and  serous  efiii- 
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sions  in  the  latter.    Emaciation  often  proceeds  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity ;  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  it  is  generally  excessive. 

4.  Ilyperirophy, — This  affection  of  the  small  bowel  is  generally  the 
result  of  chronic  irritation,  leading  to  an  effusion  of  lymph  into  the 
connecting  cellular  substance.  The  tunics  may  be  from  three  to  six 
lines  in  thickness,  and  of  almost  fibrous  hardness.  The  part  of  the 
small  bowel  most  subject  to  hypertrophy  is  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum, 
where  it  commonly  occurs  in  particular  spots.  The  affection  is  often 
attended  with  stricture,  sometimes  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  close  the  natural  passage.  In  these  cases,  the  gut  above  the  seat  of 
the  contraction  is  frequently  enlarged  to  three  or  four  times  the  ordi- 
nary capacity. 

5.  Atrofhy. — This  state  is  most  commonly  witnessed  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  alimentary  tube,  as  an  effect  of  inflammation.  The  best 
characterized  examples  of  it  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation 
have  occurred  in  persons  that  have  died  of  peritonitis,  consequent  upon 

f)arturition  and  Asiatic  cholera,  and  attended  with  copious  deposits  of 
ymph.  This  substance,  by  compressing  and  constricting  the  bowels, 
has  the  effect  of  contracting  them,  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
thus  greatly  diminishing  their  normal  volume.  I  have  seen  cases 
where,  in  consequence  of  these  morbid  adhesions,  the  intestinal  tube 
of  the  adult  was  hardly  eight  feet  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
its  different  tunics  being  at  the  same  time  greatly  indurated,  and  so 
metamorphosed  in  their  structure  as  to  render  them  difficult  of  recog- 
nization.  In  some  instances,  again,  the  walls  of  the  bowels  are  ex- 
cessively attenuated,  the  muscular  fibres  are  pallid  and  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  the  mucous  membrane  is  reduced  to  a  thin,  semi-translucent, 
bladder-like  layer. 

6.  Contraction  and  Dilatation,-^  Atvoiphy  of  the  intestines  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  necessarily,  associated  with  a  diminution  of  their 
caliber.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  lesion  is  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  effused  lymph  or  of  various  morbid  growths.  Some- 
times, instead  of  being  reduced  in  diameter,  they  are  enormously  di- 
lated. Cases  are  upon  record  in  which  the  whole  tube,  from  one  end 
nearly  to  the  other,  was  converted  into  an  immense  cylinder,  measuring 
upwards  of  a  foot  in  circumference.  Such  extreme  cases  are  usually 
connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  some  permanent  obstacle  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  feces,  as  stricture,  cancerous  formations,  or  alvine 
concretions. 

7.  l\ibercle. — Conjoined  with  ulcers  of  the  small  intestine,  or  oc- 
curring without  them,  are  occasionally  to  be  observed  small  tubercles, 
seated  either  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  amongst  the  muscular 
fibres,  or  between  them  and  the  peritoneal  covering,  or,  more  rarely, 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  Varying  in  size  from  a  mustard-seed  to 
a  small  pea,  they  are  often  equally  dispersed  over  the  circumference 
of  the  bowel,  and  are  almost  always  most  numerous  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  ileum. 

Tubercles  of  the  small  intestines  are  very  frequent  in  phthisical  sub- 
jects, occurring  in  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  cases.  Their  softening, 
which  happens  at  a  variable  and  indefinite  period  after  their  deposi- 
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tion,  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  number  of  ulcers,  which,  when 
very  numerous,  sometimes  run  together,  and  thus  give  the  mucous 
membrane  a  riddled,  cribriform  aspect.  The  edges  of  the  ulcers  are 
rounded  and  indurated,  their  base  being  formed  by  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue.  When  they  run  together,  the  large  ulcer  thus  formed 
has  a  raised,  but  less  regular  margin,  and  is  infiltrated  with  a  rather 
soft  material.  Occasionally  the  erosion  presents  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  narrow,  circular  figure,  with  a  portion  of  tubercular  substance  in  its 
centre.    Ulcers  of  this  kind  are  susceptible  of  cicatrization. 

Tubercles  of  the  intestines  are  not  peculiar  to  the  human  subject. 
I  have  noticed  them  in  diflferent  classes  of  quadrupeds,  particularly  in 
the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  are  exceedingly 
common,  especially  in  the  Western  States.  The  number  of  tubercles 
in  this  animal  is  sometimes  immense:  they  occur  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and,  as  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, most  of  them  are  situated  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  Their 
Volume  varies  between  a  millet-seed  and  a  pea ;  but,  by  their  agglo- 
meration, they  often  form  large  nodules,  which  are  particularly  con- 
spicuous along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesenterv  and  meso-colon. 
In  their  color,  these  bodies  are  usually  of  a  greenish  gray  ;  while,  in 
their  consistence,  they  range  between  soft  putty  and  fibro-cartilage, 
cartilage,  and  even  bone. 

In  making  examinations,  opportunities  occasionally  occur  of  ob- 
serving diflferent  morbid  growths  in  the  small  intestine.  Amongst 
these,  the  most  important  are  polypous  and  fungous  tumors ;  none 
of  which,  however,  as  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  such  as  occur 
in  the  stomach,  need  here  be  particularly  described.  They  are  all 
extremely  rare. 

8.  Oarcinoma, — Cancer  of  the  small  intestine  is  infrequent,  espe- 
cially the  scirrhous  variety,  of  which  I  have  never  seen  an  instance. 
Colloid  and  encephaloid  are  also  very  uncommon.  The  latter  growth 
occasionally  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  solitary  tumor,  or  of  little  pedun- 
culated excrescences,  hardly  as  large  as  an  almond,  and  occupied  either 
by  blood  or  by  a  soft,  brain-like  substance. 

9.  Melanosis. — This  substance  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  ali- 
mentary tube.  Its  most  common  seat  is  in  the  small  bowel,  but  it 
may  occur  indiscriminately  throughout  the  whole  intestinal  tract.  The 
quantity  deposited  is  various;  in  general,  however,  it  is  very  trifling. 
The  black  matter  assumes  different  shapes,  occurring  either  in  thin, 
stratified  patches,  or  in  the  form  of  small,  fiat,  rounded  tumors,  some 
of  which  are  occasionally  encysted.  It  usually  collects  in  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  tunics;  sometimes  it  is 
found  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  bowel,  and  instances  occur  where  it 
is  seated  in  the  submucous  texture. 

Small,  brownish,  mahogany,  or  slate-colored  stains  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  villous  and  follicular  structures  of  the  intestines,  pro- 
duced either  by  a  stagnation  of  the  blood,  or  by  this  fluid  having  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  some  acid.  They  are  often  seen  in  cases  of 
chronic  irritation,  and  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  glands  of 
Brunner  and  of  Peyer,  the  former  of  which  are  occasionally  com- 
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pletely  encircled  by  them.  These  stains  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  those  resulting  from  melanotic  infiltration,  but  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not,  like  the  latter, 
soil  the  finger  when  washed  in  clear  water. 

10.  Concretions, — Earthy  concretions  sometimes  form  in  the  bowels, 
but  much  less  frequently  in  the  human  subject  than  in  some  of  the 
inferior  animals.  Their  size  is  extremely  various.  Sometimes  they 
do  not  exceed  a  garden  pea ;  at  other  times,  however,  they  are  as 
large  as  an  orange ;  and  a  case  is  mentioned  where  a  body  of  this 
kind,  taken  from  the  colon  of  a  woman,  weighed  four  pounds.  In 
the  inferior  animals,  their  bulk  is  occasionally  enormous. 

Although  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  of  these  concretions,  yet 
in  some  cases  they  are  quite  numerous,  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  being 
found  in  one  person.  They  are  generally  of  a  globular  shape,  except 
when  they  are  multiple,  when  they  are  apt  to  be  a  little  flatten^ 
probably,  from  the  friction  which  they  exert  upon  each  other.  They 
are  of  a  brownish  color,  and  of  a  porous,  spongy  appearance,  being 
composed  of  an  immense  number  of  small  fibres,  which  are  intimately 
interwoven  with  each  other  like  the  felt  of  a  beaver  hat,  the  intervals 
between  them  being  filled  up  by  earthy  matter.  In  most  cases,  these 
fibres  are  arranged  in  distinct  lamellae,  the  external  of  which  are  seve- 
ral lines  in  thickness,  and  are  generally  of  a  lighter  color  than  the 
internal.  Each  concretion  is  commonly  provided  with  a  central  nu- 
cleus. Their  chemical  constituents  are  albumen,  common  salt,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

Alvine  concretions  are  most  frequent  in  Scotland,  where  they  owe 
their  origin  to  the  oats  so  much  employed  by  the  lower  orders  as  an 
article  of  food.  But  almost  any  extraneous  and  indigestible  substance 
may  serve  as  a  nucleus  to  them,  as  fragments  of  almonds,  nut-kernels, 
grape  and  cherry-stones,  pieces  of  radishes,  and  even  tea-leaves.  Oc- 
casionally they  are  caused  by  the  long-continued  use  of  magnesia. 

Other  concretions  are  sometimes  found  in  the  intestinal  tube,  very 
different  from  those  just  described.  They  are  mostly  observed  in 
dyspeptic  subjects,  or  in  those  who  sufier  habitually  from  a  torpid 
state  of  the  bowels  and  derangement  of  the  assimilative  functions. 
What  their  precise  constitution  is  has  not  been  ascertained,  nor  do 
we  know  anything  satisfactory  respecting  the  nature  of  their  origin 
or  the  mode  of  their  development.  They  are,  in  some  instances,  of 
an  irregular  shape,  of  the  consistence  of  inspissated  tallow,  slightly 
translucent,  and  of  a  grayish  drab  color;  in  others,  they  are  of  a 
globular  form,  nearly  or  quite  opaque,  of  an  adipocirous  or  w^y 
character,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish,  whitish,  or  cineritious  hue.  In 
size  they  vary  between  a  small  pea  and  a  large  grape ;  and  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  have  any  proper  nucleus,  though  they  are  often  much 
harder  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference. 

11.  Fatty  Discharges, — Evacuations  of  fatty  matter  from  the  bowels 
have  been  noticed  almost  from  time  immemorial,  but  it  has  only  been 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  that  they  have  attracted  much  attention. 
The  form  in  which  the  matter  exhibits  itself  is  extremely  various. 
Sometimes  it  has,  apparently,  all  the  properties  of  oil,  being  perfectly 
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liqaid,  specifically  lighter  than  water,  and  of  an  inflammable  nature; 
at  other  times,  it  is  semi-concrete,  or  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  thick 
treacle,  or  jelly,  and  of  a  pale  straw  color.  Very  frequently,  it  comes 
away  quite  fluid,  but  acquires  an  immediate  increase  of  consistence 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity  evacuated  is  also  liable 
to  considerable  diversity.  In  the  case  of  a  young  man  which  fell 
under  my  observation  a  few  years  ago,  it  amounted  to  from  three  to 
six  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  nearly  a  month.  The  matter 
was,  at  times,  excessively  fetid,  and  resembled,  both  in  color  and  con- 
sistence, paste  made  of  wheat  flour.  In  one  instance  a  patient  ejected 
in  a  short  time,  not  less  than  thirty  pounds.  Instead  of  being  offensive, 
the  discharge  is  sometimes  entirely  free  from  smell,  and  capable  of 
protracted  preservation.  No  extended  analysis  has  yet  been  made 
of  this  substance;  nor  can  it  be  stated  with  any  positive  certainty 
whence  it  is  derived.  From  the  fact  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed in  persons  laboring  under  disease  of  the  liver  or  pancreas,  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  that  circumstance,  but  this  may  have 
been  a  mere  coincidence;  at  all  events,  we  are  in  possession  of  proof 
to  show  that  cases  occur  in  which  no  lesion  of  these  organs  is  found 
on  post-mortem  examination.  The  discharge  is  occasionally  asso- 
ciated with  pulmonary  phthisis,  hysteria,  and  diabetes,  and  has  been 
known  to  proceed  simultaneously  from  the  bowels  and  urinary  bladder. 

12.  Laceration, — The  subject  of  laceration  of  the  bowel  from  ex- 
ternal violence,  is  one  of  no  little  interest  in  a  medico-legal  point  of 
view,  apart  from  any  pathological  consideration.  All  the  membranous 
viscera  are  liable  to  this  occurrence,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree. 
It  is  usually  produced  by  kicks  or  blows,  and,  as  it  is  always  followed 
by  extra vasation  of  the  contents  of  the  affected  organ,  it  speedily  termi- 
nates existence.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  for  which  we  cannot 
offer  any  satisfactory  explanation,  that  most  of  the  cases  of  this  acci- 
dent of  which  we  have  any  record,  affected  the  jejunum,  or  the  superior 
portion  of  the  ileum.  Another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  is,  that 
the  bowel  may  be  very  much  lacerated  by  external  violence  without 
any  discoloration  or  contusion  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  I  add 
the  following  cases  in  further  illustration  of  the  subject : — 

A  coachman,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  received  a  kick  from  a  horse, 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  diaphragm  and  the 
crest  of  the  ileum,  of  which  he  died  in  thirty  hours.  There  was  no 
sign  of  contusion  on  the  skin ;  but,  on  dissecting  up  the  integuments. 
Professor  Drake*  found  an  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  oblique 
muscles,  near  the  junction  of  their  fleshy  and  aponeurotic  parts,  which 
at  once  indicated  the  spot  where  the  blow  had  been  inflicted.  A  large 
quantity  of  gas  escaped  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  which,  moreover, 
contained  upwards  of  two  quarts  of  fluid  feculent  matter,  of  a  turbid 
yellowish  color,  without  any  admixture  of  blood.  The  peritoneum 
was  universally  inflamed;  the  bowels  were  closely  agglutinated  to 
each  other  and  to  the  surrounding  parts ;  and  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  jejunum,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  duodenum,  were  two  rents, 
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with  thickened,  ragged,  and  everted  edges,  one  of  which  extended 
one-third,  the  other  nearly  entirely,  across  the  tube.  The  mucous 
membrane  was  but  little  inflamed.  The  cellular  substance  over  the 
second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrsB  was  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  the 
left  psoas  muscle  had  a  swollen  and  lacerated  appearance. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  young  man  of  twenty,  the  injury  was 
occasioned  by  the  blow  of  a  brick  thrown  from  a  short  distance. 
Death  occurred  in  forty-two  hours.  No  mark  of  external  violence 
was  discoverable  either  on  the  skin  or  in  the  abdominal  muscles.  On 
dissection,  the  late  Dr.  Joshua  Martin,  of  Xenia,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  a  history  of  the  case,  as  well  as  for  the  specimen,  detected, 
in  the  superior  division  of  the  ileum,  an  oval  aperture,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which  had  escaped  a  large 
quantity  of  fecal  matter,  giving  rise  to  violent  and  extensive  perito- 
nitis. The  bowels  were  everywhere  incrusted  with  lymph,  which 
also  adhered  to  the  everted  margins  of  the  wound,  ^is  well  as  to  the 
mucous  membrane  immediately  around. 

The  following  case  fell  under  my  own  observation :  A  gentleman, 
sixty-one  years  of  age,  while  riding  in  a  gig  out  of  a  livery  stable, 
came  in  collision  with  a  wagon,  by  which  his  vehicle  was  upset,  and 
he  himself  thrown  with  considerable  force  upon  the  ground.  What 
particular  part  of  his  body  struck  could  not  be  ascertained.  He  was 
able  to  walk  immediately  afterwards,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
hurt.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in 
the  umbilical  region,  which  gradually  extended  to  the  chest,  and  con- 
tinued, without  intermission,  until  he  expired,  thirty  six  hours  from 
the  accident.  The  other  prominent  symptoms  were,  pallor  of  the 
countenance,  a  small  and  frequent  pulse,  urgent  thirst,  constipation  of 
the  bowels,  and,  towards  the  last,  occasional  vomiting  of  bilious  matter. 
There  was  no  restlessness,  and  only  slight  tympanitis. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  which 
was  loaded  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  a  small  quantity  of  fetid  gas 
escaped.  About  a  pint  of  serous,  feculent  fluid  was  contained  in  the 
right  hypochondriac  region  among  the  folds  of  the  intestinal  con- 
volutions, which  were  extensively  adherent,  and,  together  with  the 
parietal  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  everywhere  in  a  state  of  intense 
inflammation.  The  omentum,  which  was  prolonged,  on  the  right  side, 
into  an  old  hernial  sac,  was  throughout  of  a  reddish  purple  color.  In 
the  ileum,  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  was  an  open- 
ing, with  irregular  but  not  ragged  edges,  horizontal,  and  scarcely  as 
large  as  a  goose-quill,  which  had  permitted  the  escape  of  the  fecal 
matter,  and  at  once  explained  the  cause  of  the  fatal  mischief.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  not  everted,  and  the  margins  of  the  aperture 
had  already  contracted  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
coats,  both  of  the  small  and  large  bowel,  were  perfectly  healthy.  The 
quantity  of  fecal  matter  was  not  unusual.  Not  the  slightest  abrasion, 
contusion,  or  discoloration  was  observable  upon  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

In  all  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  every  other  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  the  symptoms  which  supervened  upon  the  injury  were  of 
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the  most  urgent  kind,  being  such,  precisely,  as  accompany  perforation 
of  the  boy  el  from  ulcerative  action ;  that  is,  rapidly  developed,  and 
speedily  fatal,  peritonitis. 

13.  Internal  Strangulation. — Internal  strangulation  of  the  intestines 
may  take  place  in  diflFerent  ways,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. A  knowledge  of  this  fact  suggests  the  propriety  of  arranging 
it  under  the  following  heads:  1,  strangulation  from  the  development 
of  a  membranous  band,  from  the  attachment  of  one  portion  of  the 
bowel  to  another  or  to  an  adjoining  organ,  or  from  unnatural  adhesions 
of  the  free  extremity  of  the  vermiform  appendage,  omentum,  or  Fallo- 
pian tube :  2,  from  the  rotation  of  the  canal  on  its  own  axis,  or  round 
an  axis  formed  by  the  mesentery:  3,  from  one  portion  of  the  bowel 
compressing  another :  4,  from  the  intestine  slipping  into  an  abnormal 
aperture  in  the  omentum,  mesentery,  or  mesocolon  :  5,  from  the  pres- 
sure exerted  on  the  canal  by  a  tumor,  an  enlarged  ovary,  or  a  diseased 
uterus:  6,  from  one  piece  of  bowel  falling  within  another,  constituting 
what  is  called  intussusception.  This  classification  comprises  all  the 
forms  of  internal  strangulation  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.   " 

I.  The  first  species  of  strangulation  is  the  most  frequent  of  all,  and 
may  be  produced  by  the  formation  of  a  membranous  band,  the  vermi- 
form appendage,  a  process  of  the  omentum,  a  diverticulum  of  the 
ileum,  or  the  Fallopian  tube. 

a.  The  formation  of  membranous  bands  is  exceedingly  common, 
and  numerous  cases  of  internal  strangulation  from  this  cause  are  upon 
record.  There  may  be  several  such  bands,  but  the  constriction  is 
usually  produced  by  a  single  one,  varying  in  length  from  six  or  eight 
lines  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  inches.  It  is  often  of  unequal  size, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  as  thick  as  a  pack-thread.  It  may  be  perfectly 
smooth,  transparent,  and  ribbon-shaped,  or  rough,  opaque,  and  rounded 
like  a  cord.  In  its  consistence  it  varies  from  that  of  recently  organ- 
ized lymph,  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  to  that  of  cellular  substance, 
serous  membrane,  or  fibrous  tissue.  Its  extremities,  which  may  be 
bifid,  or  divided  into  several  processes,  observe  no  regularity  in  regard 
to  their  points  of  attachment.  Both  may  be  inserted  into  the  mesen- 
tery, or  one  into  the  mesentery  and  the  other  into  the  bowel ;  some- 
times they  are  connected  with  two  coils  of  intestine,  and  occasionally, 
again,  though  more  rarely,  they  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube  to  an  adjoining  organ,  or  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
Dupuytren  met  with  a  case  where  both  extremities  of  the  membranous 
band  were  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  just  above  the  inguinal 
ring,  forming  an  aperture  which  was  traversed  by  a  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

This  variety  of  strangulation  is  most  common  in  old  subjects,  but 
may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life.  Dr.  Paramore,  of  Ohio,  com- 
municated to  me,  a  few  years  ago,  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  this 
kind,  which  occurred  in  his  own  child,  a  boy  twenty-one  months  old. 
It  lasted  three  days,  and  was  marked  chiefly  by  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  with  obstinate  constipation  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  no 
tenderness  on  pressure.  A  band  of  false  membrane,  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  extended  over  two  coils  of  the  ileum,  which  were 
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thus  firmly  constricted  and  deprived  of  their  vitality.    Its  extremities 
were  attached  to  the  mesentery,  opposite  the  lumbar  vertebfae. 

b.  The  vermiform  appendage,  by  contracting  adhesions  with  the 
surrounding  parts,  may  become  a  source  of  strangulation.  The  at- 
tachment may  take  place  to  a  loop  of  the  small  intestine,  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  omentum,  mesentery,  rectum,  urinary  bladder, 
the  uterus,  ovary,  or  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  appendage  may  retain 
its  natural  appearance,  or  it  may  be  flattened,  diminished  in  size,  and 
transformed  into  a  solid  ligamentous  cord.  A  very  interesting  case, 
in  which  the  csecal  appendix  was  attached  to  the  uterus,  came  before 
me,  some  years  ago,  in  a  young  married  female,  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  Up  to  the  period  of  her  confinement  she  had  enjoyed  excellent 
health ;  but,  twelve  days  after  this  occurrence,  she  was  seized  with 
severe  peritonitis,  attended  with  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  most  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  These  symptoms 
persisted,  without  any  decided  abatement,  until  the  ninth  day  from 
the  attack,  when  she  died  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  On  dis- 
section the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  was  found  to  be  exten- 
^sively  inflamed ;  there  was  a  copious  deposit  of  lymph  upon  the  pelvic 
viscera ;  and  the  vermiform  appendage,  the  extremity  of  which  was 
firmly  agglutinated  to  the  side  of  the  uterus,  passed  over  a  loop  of  the 
ileum,  and  thus  effectually  intercepted  its  contents. 

c.  In  the  third  form  of  this  species  of  strangulation  the  mischief  is 
caused  by  a  diverticulum  of  the  alimentary  tube.  The  preternatural 
process,  which — as  will  be  seen  further  on — is  usually  connected  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  append- 
age, from  two  to  six  inches  in  length,  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac,  like 
the  finger  of  a  glove.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  number  of  coats 
as  the  canal  from  which  it  arises,  but  is  generally  somewhat  nar- 
rower. In  the  natural  state  it  is  free,  and  floating,  like  the  rest  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  but  it  is  liable,  from  disease  of  its  peritoneal  cover- 
ing, to  form  attachments  to  the  surrounding  organs,  and  may  ifius 
become  a  cause  of  internal  strangulation,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
fibrous  band,  the  vermiform  appendage,  a  process  of  omentum,  or  the 
Fallopian  tube.  Moscati*  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  a  diverticulum  five  inches  long, 
funnel-shaped  at  its  commencement,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow 
ligamentous  cord,  which  passed  twice  around  the  ileum,  and  then  con- 
nected itself  with  die  mesentery. 

d.  A  number  of  examples  of  strangulation  of  the  bowel  from  mor- 
bid adhesions  of  the  omentum  are  on  record.  The  omentum  may  be 
unnaturally  elongated,  or  its  free  extremity  may  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  narrow-pointed  slips.  In  either  case,  it  may  contract  ad- 
hesions with  the  surrounding  parts,  as  the  uterus,  urinary  bladder, 
ovary,  mesentery,  spine,  or  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  and  thus  afford  a 
barrier,  on  some  occasions,  to  the  course  of  the  feces,  followed  by 
distension,  inflammation,  and   strangulation   of  the  bowel.     In  two 

'  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  Royale  de  Cliir.,  t.  iii.  p.  427.    Paris,  1819. 
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cases  related  by  Monro  the  intestinal  canal  was  constricted  at  three 
diflFerent  points  by  as  many  band-like  processes  of  the  omentum. 
Albert*  gives  an  instance  where  the  small  bowel  was  strangulated  by 
a  slip  of  mesentery. 

e.  Leblanc^has  recorded  a  case  of  intestinal  strangulation  produced 
by  the  peduncle  of  a  fatty  tumor,  developed  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  mesentery  of  a  mare.  The  peduncle  was  of  an  elongated  shape, 
and,  after  completely  surrounding  the  bowel,  was  inserted  into  the  left 
side  of  the  mesentery.  The  animal  died  after  having  suffered  for 
fifteen  hours  with  violent  colic. 

/.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  three  years  old,  described  by  Howship,? 
death  was  caused  by  a  crescentic  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  stretched 
across  the  upper  brim  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  compress  the  rectum, 
which  passed  down  behind,  between  it  and  the  sacrum.    * 

g.  Rostan  observed  a  case  where  the  right  ovary  was  attached  to 
the  rectum,  with  which  and  the  sacrum  it  formed  a  sort  of  sac,  in 
which  a  piece  of  the  intestine  lay  strangulated.  In  an  old  woman, 
examined  by  Gautric,*  the  left  ovary  had  contracted  adhesions  by  its 
external  extremity  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  bladder,  thus  forming 
a  species  of  arch  under  which  a  portion  of  the  ileum,  about  two  feet 
in  length,  was  engaged  and  strangulated. 

h.  The  strangulation  may  be  caused  by  the  Fallopian  tube.  This 
occurrence  is  of  course  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  only  instance  of  it 
on  record,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  that  mentioned  by  Dorilas,  in  "  Der 
Beobachtungen  fiir  Wundarzte,"  Leipsic,  1783.* 

t.  By  simple  adhesions  between  one  portion  of  bowel  and  another 
or  between  a  portion  of  bowel  and  an  adjoining  organ.  To  this  divi 
sion  belong  those  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  in  which  the  stricture 
formed  by  membranous  bands,  remains  after  the  parts  have  been  re 
placed  into  the  abdomen. 

j.  Lastly,  it  seems  probable  that  a  vessel  of  the  mesentery  or  omen 
torn  may  prove  a  cause  of  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  ali 
mentary  canal.  Monro  mentions  a  case  in  which,  besides  the  con 
fltriction  produced  by  the  omentum,  the  intestine  was  surrounded  and 
strangulated  by  a  vessel  from  the  mesentery,  not  larger  than  a  small 
goose-quill. 

II.  The  second  species  consists  of  those  cases  in  which  the  bowel  is 
rotated  round  its  own  axis,  or  round  an  axis  formed  by  the  mesentery. 
It  is  most  common  in  the  small  bowel,  but  may  also  occur  in  the  large, 
especially  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Old  persons  are  most  subject  to 
it,  and  its  formation  is  favored  by  the  presence  of  hernial  tumors,  or 
other  accidental  products,  which  alter  the  position  and  attachment  of 
the  abdominal  viscera. 

III.  In  the  third  species  the  narrowing,  constriction,  or  obliteration 

*  Jarispmd.  Medic,  t.  iii.  p.  645. 

«  L'Examinateur  M6dicale,  Juillet  11,  1841. 

*  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Discrimination  and  Appearances  of  Sargical  Disease,  p. 
255.  London,  1840. 

*  Bulletin  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  de  M6decine,  Mars  31, 1841. 
»  Voigtel,  Op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  567. 
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is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  mesentery,  or  of  one  portion  of 
bowel  upon  another,  the  suffering  part  of  the  tube  being  generally 
interposed  between  the  compressing  part  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  It  appears  to  occur  most  frequently  in  persons  consider- 
ably advanced  in  life,  the  tendency  to  its  formation  being  favored  by 
the  great  length  and  laxity  of  the  mesentery,  by  fecal  accumulation 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  by  large,  old  hernia,  and  by  adhesions  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestines  to  each  other  and  to  the  mesentery. 
The  lesion  is  usually  slow  in  its  progress,  and  is  most  common  in  the 
large  bowel,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  this  is  the  more  fixed  and 
immovable  portion  of  the  tube. 

The  compression  of  one  portion  of  bowel  by  another  is  rare.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  that  recorded  by 
Gendrin,'  of  a  child  six  months  old,  who  had  labored  from  birth 
under  habitual  constipation  and  vomiting.  The  arch  of  the  colon  was 
,  situated  between  the  spine  and  the  duodenum,  which  confined  it  like 
a  ligament. 

IV.  The  fourth  species  is  that  form  of  the  affection  in  which  the 
bowel  slips  into  an  opening  of  the  mesentery,  omentum,  or  mesocolon. 
The  aperture  may  be  the  result  of  malformation,  of  external  violence, 
or  of  interstitial  absorption  from  long-continued  pressure^  In  its 
diameter  it  varies  from  a  few  line^  to  several  inches,  and  in  its  form 
it  is  either  circular,  oval,  or  slit-like,  with  sharp  and  well  defined 
margins.  There  is  seldom  more  than  one  such  opening,  but  there 
may  be  two  or  three.  When  a  portion  of  intestine  insinuates  itself 
into  an  aperture  of  this  description  it  either  becomes  strangulated, 
or  it  gradually  effects  the  separation  of  the  contiguous  layers  of  the 
affected  part,  and  ultimately  forms  a  large  bag,  capable  of  lodging 
the  whole  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  intestine  may  enter  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  pass  into  the  pos- 
terior cavity  of  the  epiploon,  and,  perforating  the  transverse  meso- 
colon, there  become  strangulated.  Of  this  occurrence  a  case  is 
mentioned  by  Blandin,  in  his  Surgical  Anatomy^  and  another  by  Jobert, 
in  his  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  du  Canal  Intestinal. 

V.  In  the  fifth  place  the  intestinal  canal  may  be  strangulated  by 
the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  situated  either  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  in 
the  coats  of  the  bowel,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  tube.  This  form  of 
the  disease  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is  generally  of  slow  forma- 
tion, and  is  much  more  common  in  the  old  than  in  the  young  or 
middle-aged. 

a.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  species  of  strangulation  is  the 
existence  of  organic  disease  in  the  coats  of  the  alimentary  tube.  This 
is  generally  of  a  carcinomatous  nature,  and  the  parts  more  particularly 
obnoxious  to  it  are  the  rectum,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  ascending 
colon,  and  the  ileo  cfecal  valve.  As  the  malady  progresses,  the  canal 
at  the  seat  of  the  disorganization  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  until 
at  length  the  passage  of  the  fecal  matter  is  completely  arrested,  and 

*  Archives  de  M«''decine,  t.  viii.  p.  494 ;  Andral,  Path.  Auat.,  vol.  ii.  p.  92, 
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Fig.  188. 


the  patient  dies  with  all  the  eymptoms  of  strangulation  from  ordinaiy 
causes. 

(.  Tumors  are  sometimes  developed  within  the  canal,  and  these,  by 
obstructing  the  course  of  the  feces,  may  lead  to  the  same  result  as 
disease  seated  among  the  tnnics  of  the  bowel,  A  polype  of  the 
Tectum  has  been  known  to  produce  death  by  arresting  the  contents  of 
the  tube,'  and  similar  effects  occasionally  follow  the  formation  of  an 
intestinal  concretion. 

c,  Mr,  Howship*  relates  a  case  in  which  the  strangulation  was  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  an  ovarian  tumor  upon  the  rectum,  where  the  latter 
passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  patient  was  fifty-two  years 
old,  and  the  tumor  contained  between  six  and  seven  pints  of  serum. 
The  whole  of  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  was  dilated, 
congested,  and  filled  with  Quid  matters,  as  in  strangulated  hernia. 

d.  It  is  not  improbable  that  fatal  obstruction  of  the  bowel  might  be 
produced  by  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus,  or  by  the  uterus  itself 
when  much  enlarged  and  partially  dislocated,  as  in  retroversion.  Simi- 
lar effects  might  result  from  the  presence  of  a  morbid  growth  of  the 
pelvis  and  from  a  distended  Fallopian  tube. 

Dr.  Hoeseher,'  of  Hanover,  has  published  a  oaaeof  intestinal  strangu- 
lation produced  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
pancreas.  The  organ  had  grown  to  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a  four  months'  foetus, 
and  had  so  inclosed  the  duodenum  for 
about  three  inches  of  its  length  that  it 
would  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  a 
gooae -quill, 

VI.  The  sixth  species  of  internal  stran- 
galatioD  ia  produced  by  what  is  termed 
tn(Mssu«cepiion,  This  consiata  in  the  in- 
vagination of  one  portion  of  bowel 
within  another,  thereby  filling  up  its 
cavity,  and  usually  dragging  along  with 
it  a  portion  of  the  mesentery.  To  this 
variety  of  internal  strangulation  belongs 
the  very  remarkable  case  recorded  by 
Martin  Solon,*  in  which  a  coil  of  intes- 
tine was  intercepted  by  getting  into  a 
perforation  in  another  coil. 

Although  there  is,  generally  speaking, 
only  one  invagination,  yet  there  may  be 
as  many  as  three  or  four.  Much  diver- 
sity obtains  respecting  the  length  of  the 
included  portion  (Fig.  188),  Most  com- 
monly it  does  not  exceed  two  or  three 
inches;  in  other  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  as  much  as  one  or  two  feet.    Dr. 

I  Volgtel's  Handbuch  def  Pnlh.  Amitoinie,  B.  ii.  p.  649.  •  Op.  cit.,  p.  % 

*  Hanaoverache  Aanalen,  Heft  ii.  1840;  BriL  and  Foreign  Ued.  Se7.,  sii.  p.  S 

*  Bnlletioa  de  la  Society  H«dicale  d'Fmnlatioa  poni  1S22. 
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Abercrombie  makes  mention  of  a  case,  in  which  the  inverted  intestine 
measured  thirty  eight  inches;  and  instances  are  to  be  found  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  bowel,  together  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  small,  was  thus  invaginated,  the  ileo-caecal  valve  descending 
as  low  as  the  anus.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  there  is  a  double 
intussusception,  one  inverted  portion  of  intestine  slipping  within 
another. 

The  included  portion  of  bowel  may  be  variously  affected^  and  give 
rise  to  the  most  disastrous  results.  In  children,  in  whom  this  lesion  is 
much  the  most  frequent,  the  invagination  is  occasionally  disentangled, 
either  by  the  natural  energy  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  or 
by  the  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  purgative  remedies,  '^hen 
the  incarceration  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  the  part  usually 
manifests  strong  signs  of  inflammation,  and  either  contracts  adhesions 
to  the  surrounding  gut,  or  else  it  dies,  and  is  evacuated.  In  this  way 
may  be  discharged  large  pieces  of  the  alimentary  tube,  and  the  patient 
live  for  years  afterwards,  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  In  the 
former  case,  that  is,  when  the  bowel  remains  invaginated,  its  coats  are 
very  apt  to  become  thickened,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent 
stricture. 

The  length  of  the  eliminated  part  is  various.  In  my  private  collec- 
tion is  a  piece  of  the  colon,  twenty-nine  inches  long,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Professor  John  Dawson,  of  Ohio,  and  passed  by  a 
child  six  years  of  age,  who,  notwithstanding,  speedily  recovered.  In 
thirty-five  cases,  collected  from  different  sources  by  Dr.  William 
Thomson,*  the  length  of  the  evacuated  pieces  varied  from  six  inches 
to  upwards  of  three  feet.  They  generally  involved  the  entire  cylin- 
der of  the  bowel,  and  nearly  all  had  a  portion  of  mesentery  attached 
to  them.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  was  between  four  and 
five  weeks.  In  twenty -two  of  the  cases,  the  eliminated  portion  apper- 
tained to  the  small  bowel,  in  the  other,  to  the  large,  or  jointly  to  this 
and  to  the  former.  The  caecum  alone  was  affected  only  in  a  single  in- 
stance, the  colon  in  two,  the  jejunum  in  three,  the  ileum  in  eleven. 

Intussusception  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
but  is  most  common  in  the  ileum,  near  its  insertion  into  the  colon, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great  difference  of  size  between  these  two 
portions.  Another  fact  deserving  of  notice  is  that  the  invagination 
does  not  always  occur  in  the  natural  direction  of  the  intestine,  but 
sometimes  from  below  upwards;  which sufiiciently  disproves  the  theory, 
at  one  time  so  much  in  vogue,  that  this  complaint  is  always  caused  by 
one  part  of  the  tube  falling  within  another,  simply  by  its  weight. 
Concerning  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  very  little  is  known. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  it  is  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
inequilibrious  action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  by  which  one  portion  of 
bowel,  contracting  energetically,  forces  itself  within  another  that  is 
stationary,  fixed,  or  passive. 

There  is  a  species  of  intussusception  very  different  from  the  one 
just  described,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  unattended  by  inflammation. 

'  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Snrgical  Jonmal,  October,  1835. 
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I  have  repeatedly  observed  it  in  young  children^  as  well  as  in  adults; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  appears  to  occur  during  the  last  struggles 
of  life,  from  some  irregularity  in  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
muscular  fibres.  The  invagination  in  this  variety  of  the  lesion  is 
always  limited,  according  to  my  experience,  to  the  small  bowel. 

Of  the  great  frequency  of  this  occurrence  some  idea  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated  that,  out  of  three  hundred  children,  opened  at  the 
hospital  of  Le  Salp^trifere  in  Paris,  the  great  majority  of  them  had 
three  or  four  intussusceptions.^  No  symptom  of  inflammation  or 
other  disease  of  the  alimentary  tube  attended.  The  number  of  inva- 
ginations generally  varies  from  two  to  five  or  six.  In  one  instance, 
that  of  a  child,  eight  years  of  age,  I  counted  as  many  as  eleven ;  and 
Mr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  on  one  occasion  met  with  not  less  than  forty- 
seven.  From  the  fact  that  this  afiection  usually  occurs  either  just 
before  death,  in  the  act  of  dying,  or  within  a  few  moments  after  dis- 
solution, before  the  muscular  fibres  have  parted  with  their  irritability, 
it  may  be  denominated  the  cadaveric  variety  of  intussusception,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other,  which  is  called  the  inflammatory. 

14.  Hiemia. — Of  hernia  there  are  sevefal  distinct  varieties,  both  as 
regards  the  contents  of  the  tumor  and  its  situation.  The  most  com- 
mon place  of  rupture  is  at  the  inguinal  and  crural  rings.  Cases,  how- 
ever, are  often  witnessed  in  which  the  bowel  protrudes  at  the  navel, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  abdominal  wall ;  and,  in  a  few  rare  instances, 
it  has  been  known  to  pass  into  the  thorax,  through  an  opening  in  the 
diaphragm.  There  is  also  a  species  of  rupture  in  which  the  intestine 
descends  into  the  scrotum,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  closure  of  the 
inguinal  canal.  This  constitutes  what  is  termed  congenital  hernia.  The 
bowel  in  this  case  lies  in  the  vaginal  sac,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
gets  there  may  be  easily  explained  by  reference  to  what  takes  place 
in  the  descent  of  the  testicle.  Until  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  of 
utero-gestation,  this  organ  is  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  immediately 
beneath  the  kidney.  About  this  period  it  begins  to  advance  towards 
the  abdominal  canal,  along  which  it  passes,  until  it  finally  reaches  the 
scrotum,  carrying  with  it  a  tubular  process  of  peritoneum.  As  the 
descent  is  being  completed,  the  serous  sac  is  gradually  obliterated,  the 
communication  between  it  and  the  abdomen  being  thus  closed.  This 
usually  occurs  a  few  weeks  before  the  child  attains  its  maturity.  But  it 
is  not  always  that  things  proceed  thus.  In  many  cases  the  abdomino- 
scrotal  sac  remains  open  through  life,  and  allows  the  bowel  to  pass 
down  in  contact  with  the  testicle,  forming  the  variety  of  hernia  in 
question. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  everything  relating  to  these  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  hernial  tumors,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
scope  of  this  work ;  I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  morbid  appearances  which  are  usually  witnessed  in  the 
protruded  parts.  In  the  congenital  hernia,  the  mechanism  of  which  has 
just  been  described,  the  intestine  generally  retains  its  natural  characters, 

*  DuDgUson's  Commentaries  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  and  Bowels  of  ChUdren. — 
Amer.  Med.  Record.,  vol.  viii.  p.  139. 
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with  the  surrounding  sac  Bcarcelj  at  all  altered ;  and  hence,  when  the 
patient  assumes  the  recumbent  posture,  it  always  has  a  tendency  to 
glide  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  descending  again  when  he 
rises.     In  chronic  cases,  however,  although  the  protruded  parts  them- 
selves may  not  be  particularly  affected,  the  sac,  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  pressure  that  is  exerted  upon  it,  is  apt  to  become  indurated 
and  thickened,  from  the  deposition  of  lymph.     Shreds  of  the  same 
substance  occasionally  adhere  to  the  inclosed  bowel,  and,  by  gluing 
it  fast,  prevent  its  return  into  the  abdomen.     Similar  appearances  are 
sometimes  witnessed  in  the  other  varieties  of  long-standing  ruptures. 
In  such  cases,  the  sac  is  often  as  much  as  the  eighth  of  an  inch  io 
thickness,  and  evidently  consists  of  a  number  of  well  organized  layers. 
The  shape  of  the  bag  is  either  oval,  rounded,  or,  more  usually,  pyri-  - 
form,  the  narrower  part  being  above,  the  broader  below.     The  neck~ 
is  sometimes  quite  long,  and  so  narrow  as  to  allow  only  a  email  foldl 
of  intestine  to  pass  out  at  a  time.     The  outer  surface  of  the  sac  i^ 
rough  and  irregular ;  the  internal  smooth,  polished,  and  slightly  lubri- 
cated by  serosity.     Such  are  the  ordinary  appearances  to  be  obeervecr 
in  old  and  congenital  ruptures. 

In  recent  ruptures,  the  sac  is  generally  thin  and  opaque,  diSerinsg 
very  little  from  healthy  peritoneum.   When  strangulation  occurs,  a  ne^ 
state    of    things    supervene^ 
Fig.  18B.  For   not   only   does  the  o^ 

evince  signs  of  infiammatioK3 
but  the  protruded  part,  wh4e 
ther  it  be  bowel  or  omentazn^ 
is  so  excessively  irritated  tlkat 
it  frequently  mortifies,  whiTsi 
the  patient  either  dies,  or  is 
doomed  to  drag  out  a  wretci- 
ed  existence  with  an  artificial 
anus. 

15,  Abnormal  Poudus.-- 
Sac  like  tumors,  cysts,  ( 
pouches  are  sometimes  fbao 
m  the  bowel,  caused  by  pro- 
trusion of  the  mucous  vaAeiA- 
lular  tunics  across  the  moscO' 
lar  fibres,  in  the  same  maoiief 
as  pouches  are  occasionaHj 
formed  in  the  urinary  bladder. 
Situated  chiefly  along  the  n* 
senteric  border  of  the  intestine,  they  are  of  a  rounded,  spberiool  sbspei 
and  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  Some  ofviB 
larger  sacs  are  occasionally  pyriform,  or  pediculated.  Their  nuo''"' 
ranges  from  one  to  several  dozens.  Their  contents  are  usually  of  > 
gaseous  character,  since  their  orifice  of  communication  is  rarely  liip 
enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  fecal  matter. 

These  sacs  may  form  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  tute' 
Professor  J.  E.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  informs  mo  that  he  has  met  vA^ 
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them  most  frequently  id  the  large  bowel,  in  aged  and  corpulent  persons. 
Their  development  seems  to  depend  upon  some 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  fecal 
matter,  by  which  the  muscular  fibres  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  so  as  to  permit  the  mu- 
cous and  submucous  membranes  to  protrude 
through  the  resulting  intervals.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  (189),  affords  a  good  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  affection, 

16.  Wounds. — The  first  circumstance  to  be 
observed  in  a  wound  of  the  bowel  is  the  everaion 
or  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  190) ; 
this  takes  place  in  all  injuries  of  this  kind,  and 
is  similar,  in  its  effects,  to  the  contraction  and 
retraction  of  the  extremities  of  a  divided  artery. 
Its  object  evidently  is  to  diminish  the  opening, 
and  thus  prevent  fecal  effusion. 

This  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  never  occurs  in  ulcerative 
perforation  of  the  bowel.  In  this  affection  the  morbid  action  generally 
proceeds  in  a  slow  and  gradual  man- 
ner, at  the  expense  mainly  of  the  mu- 
cous and  fibrous  lamellse,  which  are 
always  destroyed  to  a  much  lai^r 
extent  than  either  the  raascular  or 
peritoneal.  Hence,  by  the  time  the 
ulcer  reaches  the  surface,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  lining  membrane  to  pro- 
trade  across  it,  as  it  does  when  the 
bowel  is  wounded  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, a  blow,  or  a  kick.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  no  doubt  contributes 
to  produce  this  result,  is  the  indurated 
condition  of  the  serous  and  muscular 
layers  immediately  around  the  perfo- 
ration, caused  by  the  deposition  of 
lymph  during  the  progress  of  the  ulce- 
rative action. 

If  a  small  circular  ligature  be  drawn 
firmly  around  the  bowel  of  a  dog,  or 
other  animal,  the  resulting  effects  will 
be  very  similar  to  those  which  attend 
the  ligation  of  an  artery.  (Fig.  191.)  The 
opposite  surfaces  will  not  only  be  forced 
into  close  contact  with  each  other,  but 

it  will  produce  at  the  same  time  a  complete  division  of  the  mucous 
coat.  If  the  cord  be  pulled  very  tightly,  there  will  be,  in  addition, 
especially  in  young  subjects,  a  partial  separation  of  the  celiulo-fibroua 
lamelk  and  of  the  muscular  fibres.  These  effects  I  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  in  my  experiments  on  dogs,  and  they  may  be  readily  pro- 
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duced  in  the  human  body  after  death.^  If  a  fiat  ligature  be  used,  even 
when  it  is  drawn  with  considerable  firmness,  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  the  tube  are  merely  brought  into  contact,  without  any  rupture  of 
the  substance  of  any  of  the  tunics.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  where 
the  animal  is  very  young  and  the  parietes  of  the  bowel  are  unusually 
tender;  in  which  case  there  will  be  occasionally  a  slight  division  of 
the  lining  membrane,  but  not  of  the  muscular  fibres.  When  a  nar- 
row ligature  is  used,  the  parts  above  and  below  it  are  so  closely  ap- 
proximated that  they  touch  in  the  greater  portion  of  their  circumfer- 
ence; a  circumstance  which  must  necessarily  exert  a  most  favorable 
infiuence  over  the  reparative  process  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
continuity  of  the  canal. 

Soon  after  an  operation  of  this  kind,  with  a  narrow  circular  liga- 
ture, inflammation  is  set  up,  plastic  lymph  is  deposited  upon  and 
around  the  constricted  parts,  ulcerative  action  is  established,  and  the 
cord  at  length  works  its  way  into  the  intestinal  tube,  where  it  is  dis- 
charged along  with  the  feces.  The  period  required  for  the  detach- 
ment of  the  ligature  is  influenced  by  various  circumstances,  the 
principal  of  which  are  referable  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  foreign 
substance,  together  with  the  force  with  which  it  is  applied,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  difierent  tunics  of  the  bowel,  the  age  of  the  subject,  and 
the  state  of  the  general  health  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  as  well  as 
immediately  after.  In  a  small  but  full  grown  dog,  killed  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day  after  the  experiment,  the  ligature,  which  was  round 
and  narrow,  had  found  its  way  through  more  than  one-half  of  the 
circumference  of  the  tube;  and  in  another  animal  of  the  same  kind, 
which  died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation  thirteen  hours  later,  the 
progress  of  the  foreign  body  was  still  greater.  In  the  latter,  indeed, 
the  cord  had  entirely  disappeared,  having  lost  its  hold,  and  escaped 
into  the  bowel,  in  which,  after  a  minute  examination,  it  was  discoverd 
at  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  seat  of  the  injury,  surrounded 
by  fecal  matter.  In  both  cases  the  continuity  of  the  parts  was  thoroughly 
re-established  by  an  abundant  deposition  of  lymph,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  brief  period  that  had  elapsed,  exhibited  already  well- 
marked  traces  of  organization.  The  bowel,  however,  presented  in 
each  instance  a  constricted  appearance ;  and  in  one  of  the  animals, 
that,  namely,  which  was  killed  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  opposed 
mucous  surfaces  were  still  in  close  contact,  no  attempt  having  appa- 
rently been  made  to  restore  that  portion  of  the  tube.  In  the  other 
the  parts  were  not  only  perfectly  continuous  with  each  other,  as 
has  just  been  intimated,  but  the  cavity  was  partially  re-established. 
In  a  third  experiment,  performed  on  a  middle-sized  dog,  not  more 
than  eighteen  months  old,  the  ligature  was  found  lying  at  the  seat  of 
the  constriction,  where  it  was  retained  by  a  layer  of  plastic  lymph, 
which  had  sealed  up,  as  it  were,  the  surface  of  the  fissure  in  the  mu- 
cous tunic.  The  canal  of  the  bowel  was  completely  restored,  and  the 
bond  of  connection  between  the  divided  parts  firm  and  organized. 

'  See  my  "  Experimental  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Wounds  of  the  Intestines,"  Louisville,  1843. 


The  animal  was  killed  on  the  eleventh  day.  These  appearances  are 
exhibited  in  the  subjoined  cuts.  Fig.  192  is  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tube ;  Fig.  193,  the  internal,  with  the  ligature  in  ai'td. 
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The  lymph  which  is  effused  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  bowel, 
consequent  upon  the  operation,  gives  the  part  at  first  a  rough  uneven 
appearance;  but  it  gradually  undergoes  a  sort 
of  modelling  process,  and  hence,  if  the  animal 
survive  several  months,  it  is  generally  no  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  injury.  In 
a  dog  killed  four  months  after  the  experi- 
ment, the  reparation  was  so  perfect  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  attachment  of  a  small  pro- 
cess of  omentum,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, by  mere  external  inspection,  to  dis- 
cover the  place  where  the  cord  was  originally 
applied,  such  were  its  smoothness  and  polish. 
Nor  was  this  conflned  solely  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  tube.  Internally  the  cicatrization 
was  almost  as  complete,  the  continuity  of  the 
mucous  membrane  having  been  everywhere 
re-established.  There  was  the  merest  possible 
seam  at  the  original  seat  of  the  constriction. 
(Fig.  194.) 

Effects  similar  to  the  above  are  produced  when  a  ligature  is  applied 
around  the  edges  of  a  small  wound,  that  is,  from  two  to  three  lines 
in  diameter,  provided  it  be  drawn  with  sufficient  firmness  not  to 
slip  offi  The  cord  gradually  cuts  through  the  different  coats  of  the 
bowel  and  the  continuity  of  the  canal  is  re-established  by  the  effusion 
of  plastic  lymph  apon  the  constricted  part  The  process  of  reparation, 
however,  is  not  so  speedily  completed,  owing  to  the  breach  being 
much  wider  than  when  a  ligature  is  simply  cast  around  the  tube.  In 
this  case  the  mucous  membrane  is  reproduced  only  after  a  long  time, 
and  the  amount  of  lymph  required  is  proportionally  much  greater. 
The  ligature  is  detached  at  a  period  varying  from  five  to  tea  days. 
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Wounds  aod  punctures  of  the  bowel,  unaccompanied  by  tbe  eSusion 
of  fecal  matter,  heal,  when  left  to  themselves,  either  by  the  adhesion  of 
their  edges  to  the  surrounding  parts,  or  by  tbe  depositioD  of  lymph 
upon  their  surface  and  the  gradual  approximation  of  their  lips.    In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  reparation  is  probably  effected  by  the  former 
method ;  since  there  is  always  a  great  tendency  in  the  wounded  struc- 
tures to  attach  themselves  to  those  in  their  immediate  vicinity.    Even 
wounds  of  large  size  are  occasionally  repaired  in  this  manner.    In  some  a 
instances,  again,  the  breach  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  omentum,  which^ 
projects  into  it,  and  fills  it  up  like  a  tampon.     When  this  happens  th^ 
serous  membrane  is  Grmly  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  opening,  and  th^ 
part  which  corresponds  with  the  interior  of  the  canal  and  assists  itra 
maintaining   its  continuity,  is  eventually  absorbed;   an   occurrence 
which  leads  to  tbe  gradual  approximation  of  the  lips  of  the  woun^ 
and  their  ultimate  reunion. 

In  mortification  of  the  bowels,  especially  when  occurring  in  smaJ^ 
patches,  the  mode  of  reparation  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  whicsj 
takes  place  when  a  wound  or  puncture  is  letl  to  itsel£     By  the  tirn« 
the  eschar  is  detached  the  edges  of  the  breach  will  have  formed  arf, 
hesions  to  the  circumjacent  parts,  by  which  the  effusion  of  fecal  matter 
will  be  eftectually  guarded  against.     Where  this  is  prevented  the  pa- 
tient dies  from  peritoneal  inSammation,  or  an  artificial  anus  is  eaU- 
blished. 

"When  sutures  are  employed,  the  mode  of  reparation  is  essentially 
similar,  whatever  may  be  their  form.  The  inflammation  which  la 
lighted  up  induces  an  effusion  of  lymph,  which  is  speedily  foUoired 
by  adhesion  of  the  injured  coil  to  the  neighboring  structures,  among  i 
which  it  is  sometimes  completely  buried.  At  other  times  no  sncb  | 
adhesion  occurs,  but  the  affected  part  throughout  the  entire  line  of 
suture  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  plss- 
1%  195.  tic  matter,  by  which  the  continsity 

~~  of  the  serous  surface  is  finally  rfr 

established,  and  the  threads  used  in 
sewing  up  the  wound  are  concciled 
from  view.  In  almost  all  cas«9— 
certainly  in  eight  out  of  ten— ibere 
is  an  attachment  of  the  omentamKi 
the  surface  and  edges  of  tbe  wound, 
which  thus  assists,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  in  tbe  process  of  restoratioo. 
(See  Fig.  195.) 

This  extraordinary  tendency  W 
adhesion  in  the  external  surface  and 
edges  of  the  wound  to  the  paitt 
around  it,  is  nothing  more  than  vhit 
might  be  expected  when  we  refle* 
upon  the  nature  of  the  peritoneum,  and  its  invariable  disposition, 
when  inflamed,  to  pour  out  lymph.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  tbe 
mucous  membrane.  Here  the  process  of  reunion  is  not  only  mocb 
slower,  but  much  less  perfect;  lymph  is  furnished  very  sparingly,  of 
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qaantitiea  barely  anfficient  to  fill  the  cbaam  between  the  margioa 
ue  woQDd;  and,  owing  to  the  heterogeneous  and  irritating  nature 
the  conteiita  of  the  tube,  a  long  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
ore  it  can  become  an  organized  or  living  intermedium.  The 
b  narrow  band  thus  formed  adheres  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
and,  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  for  some  days,  to  its  edges.  Gra- 
Jljr,  however,  it  becomes  more  and  more  dense;  vessels  extend 
>  it  f^m  the  circumjacent  parts;  its  margins  are  flattened  down; 
;,  after  a  period  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  as  many  months,  the 
lesion  is  finally  completed.  Subsequently,  or,  indeed,  while  the 
nges  just  adverted  to  are  still  in  progress,  the  new  matter  is  nearly 
absorbed,  the  wound  greatly  diminishes  in  width,  and  when  the 
Ltrizing  process  is  perfected,  merely  a  small  depression  or  seam 
lains,  to  indicate  the  original  seat  of  the  injury.  The  whole  pro- 
I  may  be  compared  to  that  which  nature  employs  in  the  reparation 
alcers  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  small  and  large  bowel.  (See 
^  196,  197.) 


Fig.  166. 


Pig.  187. 


diifl,  however,  is  only  one  mode  in  which  the  restoration  of  the 
cons  surface  is  effected.  Another,  though  by  no  means  a  frequent 
^  is  by  granulation.  It  has  been  already  stated  that,  owing  to  the 
taUng  and  heterogeneous  character  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel, 
lymph  which  is  deposited  upon  the  wound  is  very  tardy  in  becom- 
organized,  and  it  may  now  be  added  that  this  process  is  occasionally 
irely  prevented,  the  substance  in  question  being  either  destroyed  or 
loved  by  the  fecal  matter,  as  it  passes  over  the  afiected  part.  -When 
I  happens,  nature  makes  an  effort  to  repair  the  breach  by  the  forma- 
1  of  granulations,  as  in  similar  injuries  of  other  textures.  The 
icesfl  under  these  circumstances  is  generally  much  more  tardy  than 
the  previous  case,  the  cicatrization  is  also  less  complete,  and  the 
e  18  much  more  apt  to  be  puckered  immediately  around  the  seat  of 
injury. 

?rom  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  evident  that  the  process  of 
nion  ia  the  same,  whether  the  bowel  be  encircled  partially  or  wholly 
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WoDiids  and  puuctures  of  the  bowel,  uaaccompaiiied  by  the  effosion 
of  fecal  matter,  heal,  when  left  to  tbeniselves,  either  by  the  adhesion  of 
their  edges  to  the  surrounding  parts,  or  by  the  deposition  of  lymph 
upon  their  aurfaee  and  the  gradual  approximation  of  their  lips.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  reparation  is  probably  effected  by  the  former 
method ;  since  there  is  always  a  great  tendency  in  the  wounded  strnfr 
tures  to  attach  themselves  to  those  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Etcd 
wounds  of  large  size  are  occasionally  repaired  in  this  manner.  In  some 
instances,  again,  the  breach  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  omentum,  which 
projects  into  it,  and  fills  it  up  like  a  tampon.  When  this  happens  the 
serous  membrane  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  opening,  and  the 
part  which  corresponds  with  the  interior  of  the  canal  and  assists  la 
maintaining  its  continuity,  is  eventually  absorbed;  an  occarrenoe 
which  leads  to  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  lips  of  the  woaod 
and  tlielr  ultimate  reunion. 

In  mortification  of  the  bowels,  especially  when  occurring  in  snail 
patches,  the  mode  of  reparation  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  when  a  wound  or  puncture  is  left  to  itself.  By  the  time 
the  eschar  is  detached  the  edges  of  the  breach  will  have  formed  lA- 
hesions  to  the  circumjacent  parts,  by  which  the  effusion  of  fecal  matter 
will  be  cS'ectually  guarded  against.  Where  this  is  prevented  the  pt- 
tient  dies  from  peritoneal  infiamniation,  or  an  artificial  anus  is  esti- 
blished. 

When  sutures  are  employed,  the  mode  of  reparation  is  essentially 
similar,  whatever  may  be  their  form.  The  inflammation  which  is 
lighted  up  induces  an  effusion  of  lymph,  which  is  speedily  foUowed 
by  adhesion  of  the  injured  coil  to  the  neighboring  structures,  among 
which  it  is  sometimes  completely  buried.  At  other  times  no  such 
adhesion  occurs,  but  the  affected  part  throughout  the  entire  line  of 
suture  is  coaled  with  a  layer  of  pl»- 
Fig.  135,  tic  matter,  by  which  the  contiuaity 

^  of  the  serous  surface  is  finally  re- 

established, and  the  threads  used  in 
sewing  up  the  wound  are  concealed 
from  view.  In  almost  all  cases- 
certainly  in  eight  out  of  ten — there 
is  an  attachment  of  the  omentum  Ki 
the  surface  and  edges  of  the  wound, 
which  thus  assists,  in  a  remarkahle 
degree,  in  the  process  of  restoration. 
(See  Fig.  195.) 

This  extraordinary  tendency  to 
adhesion  in  the  external  surface  uA 
edges  of  the  wound  to  the  part> 
around  it,  is  nothing  more  than  vhit 
might  be  expected  when  we  reBecl 
upon  the  nature  of  the  peritoneum,  and  its  invariable  dispositiooi 
when  inflamed,  to  pour  out  lymph.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  tie 
mucous  membrane.  Here  the  process  of  reunion  is  not  only  macb 
slower,  but  much  less  perfect;  lymph  is  furnished  very  sparingly,  or 
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in  quantities  barely  snfficieDt  to  fill  tbe  cbaam  between  the  margins 
of  the  wound ;  and,  owing  to  the  beterogeneons  and  irritating  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  tube,  a  lone  time  must  necessarilj  ela^ 
before  it  can  become  an  organized  or  living  intermedium.  The 
little  narrow  band  thus  formed  adheres  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  for  some  days,  to  its  edges.  Gra- 
dually,  however,  it  becomes  more  and  more  dense;  vessels  extend 
into  it  from  the  circumjacent  parts;  its  margins  are  flattened  down; 
and,  after  a  period  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  as  many  months,  the 
adhesion  is  6nally  completed.  Subsequently,  or,  indeed,  while  the 
changes  just  adverted  to  are  still  in  progress,  the  new  matter  is  nearly 
all  absorbed,  the  wound  greatly  diminishes  in  width,  and  when  the 
cicatrizing  process  is  perfected,  merely  a  small  depression  or  seam 
remains,  to  indicate  the  original  seat  of  the  injury.  The  whole  pro- 
cess may  be  compared  to  that  which  nature  employs  in  the  reparation 
of  ulcers  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  small  and  large  bowel  (See 
Figs.  196,  1&7.) 


Fig.  196. 


Fig.  197. 


This,  however,  is  only  one  mode  in  which  the  restoration  of  the 
mucous  surface  is  effected.  Another,  though  by  no  means  a  frequent 
one,  is  by  granulation.  It  has  been  alrea^  stated  that,  owing  to  the 
irritating  and  heterogeneous  character  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel, 
the  lymph  which  is  deposited  upon  the  wound  is  very  tardy  in  Iwcora- 
ing  organized,  and  it  may  now  be  added  that  this  process  is  occasionally 
entirely  prevented,  the  substance  in  question  being  either  destroyed  or 
removed  by  the  fecal  matter,  as  it  passes  over  the  affected  part.  -When 
this  happens,  nature  makes  an  effort  to  repair  tbe  breach  by  the  forma- 
tion of  granulations,  as  in  similar  injuries  of  other  textures.  The 
process  under  these  circumstances  is  generally  much  more  tardy  than 
in  the  previous  case,  the  cicatrization  is  also  less  complete,  and  the 
tube  is  much  more  apt  to  be  puckered  immediately  around  the  seat  of 
tbe  injury. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  evident  that  the  process  of 
reunion  is  the  same,  whether  the  bowel  be  encircled  partially  or  wholly 
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by  ligature,  whether  we  employ  sutures,  or,  lastly,  whether  the  wound, 
provided  it  be  not  too  ample,  be  entirely  intrusted  to  the  resources  of 
nature.  In  each  case  the  restoration  is  effected  through  the  medium 
of  plastic  lymph,  poured  out  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  and 
undergoing,  sooner  or  later,  a  certain  degree  of  organization. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ligatures  are  detached  varies,  accordine^ 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied.  Both  in  the  interrupted  andi 
continued  sutures,  with  their  different  modifications,  the  threads,  if  cut 
off  close  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  invariably  fall  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  along  with  the  contents  of  which  they  are  afterwards  evacuate(9 
This,  indeed,  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law,  to  which  I  have  seen  n^ 
exceptions  in  upwards  of  eighty  experiments  on  dogs. 

The  same  circumstance,  as  was  previously  intimated,  occurs  whea 
ligature  is  cast  around  a  loop  of  intestine,  or  when  it  is  employed  \^ 
encircle  the  margins  of  a  small  aperture,  whether  caused  by  injury  otr 
mortification.  .  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extremities  are  permitted  to 
hang  out  at  the  external  wound,  they  will  be  discharged  outward)/, 
instead  of  inwardly,  as  in  the  former  case. 

16.  Artijical  Anus, — Artifical,  accidental,  or  preternatural  anus  maj 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but,  as  it  is  generally  produced  bj 
gangrene  of  the  bowel,  from  the  pressure  which  is  exerted  upon  it  bv 
hernial  stricture,  it  is  by  far  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  ingaiDal, 
scrotal,  femoral,  and  umbilical  regions,  particularly  the  first  two.  For 
the  same  reason  we  find  that  the  small  intestine  is  much  oftener  in- 
volved than  the  large,  which  is  fixed  or  attached,  while  the  former  is 
loose,  floating,  and  consequently  more  liable  to  protrusion.  Occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  the  abnormal  anus  has  its  seat  in  the  lumbar  region, 
high  up  in  the  iliac,  the  hypochondriac,  or  even  the  epigastric. 

Three  causes  mainly  give  rise  to  this  affection,  namely,  strangulated 
hernia,  accompanied  with  mortification  of  the  bowel,  penetrating 
wounds,  and  stercoraceous  abscess ;  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
being  in  the  order  here  enumerated. 

The  external  orifice  of  an  artificial  anus  exhibits  no  uniformity  in 
respect  to  its  size  and  configuration.  In  many  cases  it  is  rounded,  in 
some  ovoidal,  and  in  most  irregular.  In  its  diameter  it  varies  from  a 
few  lines  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  even  two  inches;  being  usually 
smaller  in  traumatic  cases,  or  in  such  as  result  from  penetrating 
wounds,  than  in  those  which  are  produced  by  ulceration,  abscess,  and 
especially  by  gangrene.  The  margins  of  the  opening  are  thick, 
bevelled,  depressed,  or  inclined  towards  the  centre,  where  they  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel, 
the  junction  between  them  being  indicated  by  a  reddish  line;  they 
have  a  raw,  flesh-colored  appearance,  and  are  covered  with  numeroM 
granulations,  which  are  often  very  painful,  and  so  irritable  as  to  bleed 
upon  the  slightest  touch. 

The  depth  of  the  outer  orifice,  or  the  distance  between  the  skin  and 
the  bottom  of  the  intestinal  aperture,  varies  from  three  to  twelve  lines. 
It  is  always  less  when  the  disease  is  produced  by  a  wound  than  when 
it  is  caused  by  gangrene ;  much  will  also  depend  upon  the  natural 
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thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  degree  of  plumpness 
or  emaciation  of  the  individual. 

The  external  orifice  is  occasionally  multiple;  that  is,  instead  of  a 
single  opening  there  are  several.  In  this  case  there  are  usually 
fistulous  tracks,  which  communicate  with  the  main  outlet,  and  some- 
times even  with  each  other. 

The  union  between  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  and  the  circumference 
of  the  outer  orifice  is  eflfected  through  the  medium  of  plastic  matter, 
and  constitutes  an  indispensable  element  of  the  lesion.  The  inflam- 
mation, preceding  and  accompanying  the  effusion,  always  begins  in 
the  serous  surfaces  of  the  parts,  from  which  it  gradually  extends  to 
the  other  structures,  as  the  mucous  membrane,  the  muscles,  cellu- 
lar substance,  and  skin.  The  plastic  matter,  sofl  and  glutinous  at- 
first,  is  soon  organized,  and  thus  opposes  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
effusion  of  fecal  matter  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Subsequently  it 
undergoes  all  the  changes  that  lymph  experiences,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  in  other  situations.  The  extent  of  this  adhesion  varies, 
in  different  cases,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line;  it  rarely  amounts  to  half 
an  inch,  or,  indeed,  even  the  fourth  of  an  inch,  and  in  proportion  as 
it  is  firm  or  otherwise  will  it  be  able  effectually  to  resist  the  influence 
of  such  causes  as  have  a  tendency  to  separate  the  gut  from  the  wall 
of  the  abdomen. 

When  the  artificial  anus  supervenes  upon  strangulated  hernia,  the 
formation  of  these  adhesions  usually  precedes  the  death  of  the  bowel ; 
in  the  traumatic  variety  of  the  affection,' on  the  contrary,  they  are 
established  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  and  hence  the  greater 
frequency  of  fatal  effusion  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  As  the 
adhesions  extend  only  a  small  distance  along  the  gut,  a  cul-desac  is 
formed,  the  opening  of  which  looks  towards  the  belly,  and  into  which 
the  abdominal  viscera  may  protrude,  so  as  to  complicate  the  disease. 

Immediately  around  the  inner  margins  of  the  outer  orifice  are,  as 
was  previously  stated,  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel;  lying  generally 
side  by  side,  like  the  tubes  of  a  double-barrelled  gun.  Each  opens 
by  a  distinct  orifice,  of  which  the  upper,  in  time,  becomes  much  the 
larger ;  they  are  bounded  by  a  sort  of  villous  rim,  are  irregulariy 
rounded  in  their  form,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  septum 
or  partition.  The  upper  orifice  gives  passage  to  the  feces,  and,  as 
it  is  unprovided  with  a  sphincter  muscle,  the  patient  has  no  control 
whatever  over  their  escape.  The  lower  orifice,  of  the  same  size  at 
first  as  the  upper,  is  generally  very  narrow,  puckered  up,  and  some- 
times even  difficult  to  be  found,  especially  when  it  has  ceased  for  a 
long  while  to  receive  fecal  matter.  The  upper  opening  is  temporarily 
closed  when  the  corresponding  extremity  of  the  bowel  is  touched 
with  a  probe  or  finger,  or  exposed  to  a  few  drops  of  cold  water.  When 
thus  irritated  it  presents  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  anus  of  the 
horse,  the  mucous  lining  being  everted  and  corrugated  by  the  peris- 
taltic action  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  two  ends  of  the  bowel,  at  first  similar  in  size,  by  degrees 
undergo  important  changes.    The  ppper  continually  giving  vent  to 
feculent  matter,  bile,  mucus,  and  even  ingesta,  receives  a  preternatural 
36 
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quantity  of  blood,  and  hence  generally  acquires  a  considerable  increase 
of  volume  and  strength ;  its  coats  are  thicker  than  in  the  normal  state, 
the  muciparous  follicles  are  larger,  the  lining  membrane  is  of  a  deeper 
red,  and  the  peristaltic  action  is  inordinately  energetic.  The  lower 
extremity,  on  the  contrary,  having  no  longer  any  active  function  to 
perform,  falls  into  a  state  of  atrophy.  Its  tunics  are  pale,  flaccid,  and 
attenuated,  its  caliber  is  considerably  diminished,  though  not  obliter- 
ated, and  its  mucous  glands  are  wasted  and  almost  imperceptible.  The 
canal  contains  a  soft,  whitish,  gelatinous  looking  substance,  which  is 
evidently  the  product  of  an  imperfect  secretion,  and  which  is  voided 
by  stool  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  months.  The  intestine, 
notwithstanding  these  alterations,  still  preserves  its  tubular  form, 
however  long  the  feces  may  have  been  discharged  through  the  abnor- 
mal aperture. 

This  atrophy  or  wasting  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bowel,  but  often  aflFects  the  corresponding  part  of  the  mesentery  and 
even  the  lymphatic  ganglions.  As  might  be  supposed,  it  is  always 
more  marked  in  old  than  in  recent  cases. 

In  artificial  anus^  caused  by  a  gangrened  rupture,  the  two  ends  of 
the  bowel  are  surrounded  and  closely  embraced  by  a  sort  of  mem- 
branous pouch,  to  which  the  term  funnel  is  applied.  It  is  formed 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum  which  constituted  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac,  and  varies  very  much  in  its  shape,  dimensions, 
and  direction,  its  base  being  at  the  bowel,  and  the  apex  at  the  skin. 
It  is  generally  very  firm  and  dense  in  its  structure,  and  from  one  to 
two  lines  in  thickness,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  previous  inflam- 
mation; externally  it  is  intimately  united  to  the  margins  of  the 
abnormal  opening,  and  internally  it  presents  a  smooth,  villous  sur- 
face, not  unlike  that  of  an  old  fistulous  track.  The  feculent  matter 
from  the  upper  orifice  is  poured  into  this  cavity,  and  thence,  when 
the  artifical  anus  is  closed,  it  is  carried,  after  describing  a  half- 
circle,  into  the  lower  end  of  the  canal.  This  membranous  pouch  is 
always  wanting  when  the  disease  is  the  effect  of  a  penetrating  wound, 
and  occasionally  even  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  gangrened  her- 
nia :  in  both  cases  the  gut  adheres  immediately  to  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  muscles  and  integuments.  The  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  funnel-shaped  cavity  is  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  reparative  process,  or  spontaneous  cure, 
which  is  always  so  much  the  more  prompt  and  perfect  in  proportion 
as  it  is  larger  and  longer. 

Interposed  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  intestine,  and  formed 
by  the  juxta-position  of  their  sides,  is  what  is  technically  called  the 
ridge^  septum^  or  partition,  of  the  artificial  anus.  (Fig.  198.)  It  consists 
of  two  angular  or  crescentic  folds  composed  each  of  four  lamellae,  of 
which  the  inner  two  are  of  a  serous  nature,  and  firmly  united  together 
by  plastic  matter,  for  an  extent  varying  from  one  to  six,  eight,  or  even 
twelve  lines.  The  outer  layers  are  of  a  mucous  character,  and  are 
continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tube,  of  which  they  form 
a  part.  Dividing  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  where  it  is  situated,  into 
two  unequal  portions,  this  septum  juts  out  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the 
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abnormal  opening  in  proportion  as  the  loss  of  intestinal  substance  has 
been  more  considerable,  and  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  tube 
more  marked.    It  is  small,  and  scaFcely  perceptible,  when  the  gut  has 
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been  merely  pierced  by  a  wound,  or  slightly  affected  by  an  eschar,  but 
large  and  prominent,  when  the  leaion,  whatever  it  may  be,  involves 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  canal.  In  the  former  case,  the  two 
orifices  of  the  bowel  are  separated  by  a  kind  of  gutter  or  groove, 
which  directs  the  transit  of  the  fecal  matter  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  greatly  facilitates  the  attempts  at  cure;  in  the  latter,  the  septum 
forms  a  projecting  angle  or  buttress,  which  conducts  the  contents  of 
the  upper  oHiice  towards  the  abnormal  outlet,  and  which  nothing  but 
art  can  break  dowu  or  surmount. 

When  the  two  lamellEe  of  which  this  septum  is  composed  are  viewed 
posteriorly,  or  from  withia  the  belly,  it  is  found  that  they  gradually 
recede  from  each  other,  leaving  thus  a  triangular  interval  between 
them,  the  apex  of  which  corresponds  with  the  point  of  separation,  and 
the  base  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  surfaces  of  these  lateral 
layers,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  parietes  of  the  affected 
cylinders  of  the  bowel,  are  invested  by  a  reflection  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  afford  attachment  to  a  process  of  the  mesentery. 

A  very  serious  inconvenience  to  which  persons  laboring  under  arti- 
ficial anus  are  subject  is  the  protrusion  of^  the  extremities  of  the  gut 
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Fig.  199. 


This  often  amounts  to  a  real  prolapse,  and  is  liable  to  occur,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  may  affect  both  ends,  but 
the  upper  is  more  frequently  involved  than  the  lower.  The  extent  of 
the  prolapse  varies,  in  different  cases,  from  three  to  eight  inches,  as 
its  minimum,  to  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  as  its  maximum.  In  its 
diameter  the  tumor  seldom  exceeds  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches. 
It  is  more  or  less  conical  in  its  shape,  contracted  at  the  base,  and  per- 
forated at  the  extremity  by  an  irregularly  rounded  opening.  The 
everted  mucous  membrane  is  at  first  only  preternaturally  red  and  vas- 
cular ;  by  degrees,  however,  it  becomes  thickened,  rugose,  indurated, 
and  completely  hypertrophied. 

17.  Malformations, — Congenital  development  of  the  intestine  some- 
times presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
diverticulum,  as  is  seen  in  the  adjoin- 
ing sketch  (Fig.  199),  from  a  specimen 
in  my  collection.  The  appendage,  in 
this  case,  is  fully  three  inches  in  length, 
by  upwards  of  an  inch  and  a  third  in 
diameter,  and  terminates  in  a  conical 
extremity.  In  another  preparation  in 
my  cabinet  the  length  is  somewhat  less, 
but  the  diameter  is  quite  equal  to  that 
in  the  other  specimen. 

The  most  common  situation  of  these 
appendages  is  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  ileum,  but  they  have  been  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as 
the  duodenum,  jejunum,  colon,  and 
even  the  rectum.  In  all  the  cases  that 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing, I  have  found  them  to  be  of  a  cylinder  figure,  and  to  be  composed 
of  the  same  number  of  tunics  as  the  portion  of  bowel  with  which 
they  were  connected,  and  of  which  they  are,  in  fact,  always  merely  so 
many  lateral  prolongations.  The  opening  between  them  and  the  tube 
is  of  a  circular  shape,  and  destitute  of  valvular  arrangement.  Their 
length  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  six  inches,  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  being  their  average.  Their  extremity  is  generally  free ; 
but  now  and  then  it  is  attached  to  a  neighboring  coil  of  intestine,  and 
several  cases  are  related  where  it  terminated  by  a  small  orifice  at  the 
umbilicus.  A  diverticulum  of  this  kind  occasionally  intercepts  foreign 
substances,  as  peas,  cherry-stones,  and  pieces  of  bone,  and  thus  becomes 
the  seat  of  violent  inflammation,  followed  by  gangrene,  or  by  ulcera- 
tion and  perforation  of  its  walls. 


Divorticulum  of  the  small  bowel.    From  a 
preparation  in  my  collection. 
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SECTION    VII. 
DISEASES    OF    THE    LABOE    BOWEL. 

1.  Injlammatwn. — Inflammation  of  tbe  large  intestine  ia  known,  at 
least  in  one  of  its  principal  forms,  by  the  name  of  dysentery.  The 
main  seat  of  tbe  morbid  process  is,  in  tbe  majoritj  of  cases,  near  the 
sigmoid  flexure;  occasionally  tbe  inflammation  extends  up  to  the 
ileocecal  valve  or  even  into  the  ileum.  One  of  its  first  effects  is  to 
cause  the  epithelium  to  be  cast  off,  which  ia  seen  lying  in  the  ahape 
of  a  distinct  whitish  layer  on  the  mucous  membrane,  which  becomes 
itself  simultaneously  injected,  swollen,  and  softened.  Subsequently 
an  exudation  of  lympb  occurs  in  the  submucous  tissue,  giving  rise  to 
distinct  solid  protuberances,  Tbe  follicles  are  swollen,  filled  with  a 
thick  secretion,  and  occasionally  tbe  seat  of  ulceration.  The  intestine 
is  distended  with  gas,  and  tbe  softened  mucous  membrane  is  covered 
with  fecal  matter,  secretions  from  the  glands,  blood  coqjuscles  and 
exuded  lymph  mixed  up  in  a  thick  mass.  The  mucous  membrane 
itself  may  ulcerate,  and  come  off  in  shreds;  the  peritoneum  loses  its 
transparency,  and  its  vessels  are  rendered  preternatu rally  distinct  In 
some  malignant  forma  of  dysentery  the  mucous  membrane  sphacelates. 
The  surface  of  the  intestine  around  the  disorganized  mucou8  mem- 
brane is  of  a  dark  purple  color ;  the  submucous  tissue  is  softened, 
disintegrated,  and  infiltrated  with  a  purulent  fluid.  The  softening  may 
extend  to  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  perforation  with  fatal  peritonitis 
result.  In  this  form  of  dysentery,  tbe  mesenteric  glands  are  of  a 
bluish-red  color,  swollen,  congested,  and  softened.  When  acute  dysen- 
tery terminates  in  cure,  the  loss  of  membrane  may  be  replaced  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  flbrous  tissue ;  or  when  it  assumes  the  chronic  type, 
ulcers  and  abscesses  may  form  in  tbe  intestine. 

2.  Ukeratitm. — Ulcers  of  the  large  bowel  usually  occur  as  the  re- 
Btilt  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  of  its 
glands.  They  closely  resemble  those  of  the  small,'"  except,  perhaps, 
that  they  are  more  frequently  of  a  linear  shape.  A  good  idea  of  tbe 
character  of  these  ulcers  may  be  obtained  from  the  annexed  cut  (Fig. 
200),  from   a  specimen  in   my 

collection.  The  ulcers  are  large,  ^'H-  200. 

numerous,    deep,    and  several    ,       --  —  -   -  '~-^  "  "  "    - 
reatingupon  tbemuscularfibres.  " 

When  beginning  in  the  mucous 
follicles,  they  are  more  apt  to 
be  rounded.  In  this  case,  too, 
their  edges  are  oflen  remark- 
ably ragged,  thin,  and  under- 
mined ;  a  circumstance  which 
elves  them  the  appearance  of 
being  much  larger  at  the  base 
than  at  the  top.    In  such  in- 
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stances,  moreover,  the  glands  are  sometimes  entirely  removed,  or  por- 
tions of  them  are  left  in  the  midst  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  in  a  state 
of  induration.  Occasionally  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  bowel  is 
thus  aftected;  but  the  sections  most  frequently  diseased  are  the  caecum 
and  ascending  colon,  together  with  the  right  half  of  the  transverse^ 
arch,  whilst  the  rectum  and  the  remainder  of  the  gut  are  comparatively 
seldom  implicated.  In  ninety-two  cases  of  intestinal  ulceration,  re- 
ported by  Andral,  only  one  occurred  in  the  rectum. 

The  size  of  these  ulcers  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  them  of  the  diameter  of  an  American  dollar,  and,  on 
several  occasions,  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length  by  one  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  When  of  these  dimensions,  the  abrasions  are  gene- 
rally formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  In 
the  linear  varieties,  I  have,  in  a  few  instances,  found  the  ulcers  extend- 
ing almost  completely  around  the  circumference  of  the  bowel,  consti- 
tuting narrow  grooves,  of  variable  depths,  with  rough,  elevated,  and 
indurated  edges.  As  in  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  tube,  the  ulcerative 
process  may  successively  invade  the  different  tunics,  and  finally  lead 
to  perforation ;  in  which  case  the  contents  of  the  gut  may  be  effused 
into  the  peritoneal  sac,  or  else  find  their  way  into  the  surrounding 
hollow  viscera.  A  fistulous  opening  sometimes  forms  through  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  or  in  the  groin,  just  above 
Poupart's  ligament. 

In  the  cure  of  these  ulcers  nature  may  sometimes  be  detected,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  act  of  reparation.  Thus,  in  the  ascending  colon  of 
a  married  woman,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  who  died,  gradually  ex- 
hausted, after  an  illness  of  nine  weeks,  I  found  the  mucous  membrane 
very  much  thickened,  and  of  a  dark  red  color,  with  a  deep  linear 
ulcer  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  by  three  lines  in  width,  the 
surface  of  which  was  covered  with  small  masses  of  plastic  lymph,  so 
firmly  adherent  that  it  was  difficult  to  scrape  them  away.  In  this 
case,  it  is  obvious,  there  was  an  attempt  at  cicatrization  ;  and,  had  the 
patient  lived  long  enough,  it  would,  no  doubt  have  gone  on  to  comple- 
tion. In  another  instance,  that  of  a  man  twenty-two  years  old,  who 
died  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  a  small  circular  ulcer  existed  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  the  centre  of  which  was  coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph, 
which  had  evidently  been  deposited  only  a  short  time  previously  to 
death. 

An  abscess  sometimes  forms  between  the  coats  of  the  large  bowel. 
In  my  private  cabinet  is  a  preparation  in  which  an  abscess,  of  the 
size  of  a  goose  egg,  existed  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon,  near  its  junction  with  the  rectum.  The 
subject  was  a  negro,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  who  had  labored  for 
six  weeks  under  all  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  remittent  ,fever, 
with  a  pulse  seldom  lower  than  ninety -six  in  a  minute.  On  inspec- 
tion, I  found  an  excavation  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  each  superior 
lobe  of  the  lung,  with  numerous  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  organ, 
and  a  large  abscess  between  the  serous  and  muscular  tunics  of  the 
colon.  It  contained  about  half  a  pint  of  thick,  offensive  matter,  and 
its  walls  were  in  such  a  state  of  softening  as  to  yield  to  the  slightest 
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traction.    The  abscess,  in  this  case,  was  evidently  tubercular,  and  such 
probably  is  always,  in  this  situation,  its  most  common  character. 

3.  Hypertrophy, — Hypertrophy  of  the  coats  of  the  colon  is  rare,  but 
by  no  means  infrequent  in  those  of  the  rectum,  where  it  is  occasionally 
conjoined  with  permanent  stricture.  The  gut,  for  some  distance  above 
the  constriction  is  usually  considerably  dilated,  either  with  or  without 
attenuation  of  its  tunics,  or  the  reverse.  The  extent  to  which  the 
hypertrophy  occurs,  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet ;  in  a  few 
instances,  I  have  seen  it  involve  the  whole  of  the  large  bowel.  The 
coats  which  are  more  particularly  affected  are  the  mucous  and  cellulo- 
fibrous,  the  latter  of  which  especially  is  frequently  from  six  to  eight 
times  the  normal  thickness :  the  muscular  fibres  are  also  apt  to  be- 
come very  much  altered,  both  as  respects  their  size  and  color;  but  the 
serous  texture  rarely  participates  in  the  morbid  derangement.  When 
the  hypertrophy  is  of  long  standing,  the  bowel  almost  always  acquires 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  density,  ofiering  nearly  as  much  resistance 
to  the  knife  as  fibro-cartilage,  and  emitting  nearly  the  same  creaking 
sound. 

Under  this  head  mav  be  described  the  wart-like  excrescences  which 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  which  so 
closely  resemble  those  which  are  so  often  seen  on  the  female  organs 
of  generation.  Of  this  lesion  I  have  seen  a  number  of  well-marked 
examples.  In  a  specimen  (Fig.  201)  preserved  in  my  private  collec- 
tion, the  mucous  membrane  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  large  intestine  is  thickly 
studded  with  these  vegetations,  the  smallest 
of  which  are  scarcely  as  big  as  a  pin-head, 
whilst  the  largest  are  from  three  to  eight 
lines  in  length,  by  two  lines  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  former,  which  are  much 
the  most  numerous,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  spherical  shape;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  have  an  elongated,  conical  ap- 
pearance, not  unlike  the  nipples  of  some 
of  the  inferior  animals.  A  few  of  the 
larger  are  bifid,  and  several  adhere  by  a 
narrow  pedicle,  their  free  extremity  being 
much  broader  than  the  attached.  These 
singular  excrescences  are  most  abundant 
in  the  rectum  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  from  which  they  gradually  de- 
crease in  number,  though  not  in  volume, 
as  they  approach  the  caecum,  where  they 
are  entirely  wanting.  Their  surface  is  somewhat  rough,  as  if  covered 
with  villi,  and  in  the  recent  state  they  were  all  of  a  dark  mulberry 
hue.  The  parietes  of  the  bowel  are  very  much  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, especially  in  the  inferior  three-fourths  of  its  extent ;  the  caliber 
of  the  tube  being  greatly  diminished  throughout.  The  subject  of  this 
disease  was  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  during  the  last  four  of  which 
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he  was  constantly  harassed  with  diarrhoea  and  intestinal  pains,  attended 
with  gradual  exhaustion  and  excessive  emaciation. 

In  another  specimen  of  a  similar  nature,  the  walls  of  the  colon  are 
also  very  much  thickened,  though  not  so  much  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  ana  the  inner  surface,  besides  being  cellulated,  like  a  honey-comb, 
is  covered  with  an  immense  number  of  soft,  fungoid  excrescences, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  their  shape  they 
exhibit  almost  every  variety,  some  being  conical,  some  spherical,  and 
some  angular.  Many  of  them  arise  by  a  common  base,  and,  jutting 
out  like  little  slender  arches,  unite  at  the  top,  leaving  thus  a  number 
of  intervening  spaces  which  readily  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  large 
probe. 

The  structure  of  these  vegetations  seems*  to  be  very  analogous  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  that  of  the  natural  mucous  membrane,  upon 
which  they  grow,  and  of  which  they  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
merely  as  so  many  prolongations.  That  this  is  the  case  is  sufficiently 
obvious  when  we  make  a  section  of  them.  In  the  specimens  in  my 
possession,  the  inner  surface  of  the  colon  and  rectum  presents  thou- 
sands of  hypertrophied  villi,  and  similar  bodies  are  plainly  visible, 
even  to  the  unassisted  eye,  on  the  warty  excrescences.  Thus,  then,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  these  growths  are  neither  villosities  in  a  state 
of  preternatural  enlargement,  nor  new  formations,  but  simply,  as  just 
intimated,  so  many  prolongations  of  the  mucous  oorion,  folded  over  a 
small  quantity  of  cellular  substance.  Their  vascularity  is  sometimes 
very  great,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  susceptible  of 
a  species  of  erection. 

IIow  these  vegetations  originate  is  still  a  mooted  question.  That 
chronic  irritation  has  some  agency  in  their  production  cannot  be 
doubted,  as  we  seldom,  if  ever,  meet  with  an  instance  in  which  the 
bowels  have  not  been  seriously  and  for  a  long  time  deranged ;  but 
what  the  peculiar  modification  is,  and  why  these  bodies  should  exist 
in  some  cases  and  not  in  others,  are  problems  which  must,  for  the 
present,  remain  undetermined.  In  one  of  my  cases,  that  of  a  young 
courtesan,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  there  had  been  well-marked 
signs  of  chronic  colitis  for  several  years,  with  occasional  intervals 
of  perfect  health.  She  finally  died  of  gangrenous  inflammation  of 
the  vulva  and  vagina,  having  for  the  last  few  months  suffered  severely 
from  disease  of  the  bowels,  the  principal  symptom  of  which  was  tor- 
turing pain  in  the  umbilical  region,  with  frequent  slimy  and  bloody 
evacuations.  So  also  in  the  other  case  I  have  mentioned,  chronic 
inflammation  had  invaded  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  bowel,  and 
had  existed  for  nearly  four  years,  having  been  engrafted  upon  a  severe 
attack  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

4.  Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  large  bowel  may  arise  from  various 
causes,  as  the  pressure  of  an  abdominal  tumor,  the  constriction  of  a 
band  of  adventitious  membrane,  the  lodgement  of  an  alvine  concretion, 
or  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  benign  or  malignant.  Permanent  obstruc- 
tion being  thus  occasioned,  the  tube  below,  pale  and  flabby,  now  only 
slightly  stimulated  by  the  transit  of  fecal  matter,  becomes  gradually 
wasted,  its  caliber  diminishing,  and  its  coats  assuming  a  thin,  pale, 
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flabby  appearance.  In  artificial  anus,  the  result  of  strangulation, 
atrophy  sometimes  exists  in  a  remarkable  degree,  especially  in  pro- 
tracted cases,  the  bowel  below  the  abnormal  orifice  being  reduced 
almost  to  a  solid  cord,  perhaps  hardly  the  size  of  a  finger. 

5.  Heterologous  Formations, — Tubercles  of  the  colon  and  rectum  are 
observed  chiefly  in  phthisical  subjects,  in  which  they  sometimes 
exist  in  immense  numbers.  The  heteroclite  matter  is  deposited  in  the 
mucous  follicles,  which,  when  the  softening  process  occurs,  are  con- 
verted into  small  ragged  ulcers,  the  edges  of  which  are  often  greatly 
undermined,  while  the  base  is  formed  either  by  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue,  or,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  even  by  the  muscular 
fibres.  The  parts  around  the  ulcers  are  generally  abnormally  dense 
and  vascular ;  more  rarely  pale  and  softened. 

Melanosis  is  very  rare,  and  occurs  principally  in  small  points,  appa- 
rently seated  in  the  mucous  glands.  Scirrhus,  encephaloid,  and  col- 
loid, have  their  seat  mostly  in  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  rectum,  and  at  the  anus. 

6.  Post-mortem  Oontracttan, — In  leaving  this  subject,  there  is  one 
point  upon  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  comments.  I 
allude  to  the  singular  contraction  of  the  large  bowel  which  is  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  post-mortem  examinations.  Every  physician 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  making  researches  of  this  kind  must  have 
frequently  observed  this  appearance.  During  the  early  period  of  my 
professional  life,  before  I  had  much  acquaintance  with  morbid  struc- 
ture, I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  this  contraction  as  the  effect  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  as  such,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  it  is  still  regarded  by 
many  at  the  present  moment.  That  this,  however,  is  not  the  fact 
generally,  my  experience  satisfies  me ;  and,  hence,  in  order  to  avoid 
mistake,  I  would  suggest  that,  whenever  this  appearance  is  witnessed 
— as  it  will  be,  I  feel  confident,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — the  bowel 
should  be  carefully  opened  with  the  scissors,  and  thoroughly  scruti- 
nized, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  color,  consistence,  and  other 
conditions  of  its  several  tunics. 

The  parts  of  the  large  bowel  most  subject  to  this  contraction  are 
the  left  half  of  the  arch  of  the  colon,  the  descending  portion,  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  rectum,  the  frequency  of 
its  occurrence  being  in  the  order  enumerated.  All  these  parts  are 
often  narrowed  at  the  same  time,  and  occasionally  to  such  a  degree 
•  that  the  caliber  of  the  tube  is  nearly  obliterated.  To  what  this  con- 
dition is  owing  it  is  difiicult  to  conjecture ;  nor  am  I  able  to  offer 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  excepting  that  these  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  being  less  liable,  during  the  last  stages  of  our  existence, 
to  distension  by  fecal  matter,  the  muscular  fibres  are  enabled  to  contract 
with  more  energy  than  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 
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SECTION   VIII. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    VEBMIFORM  APPENDAOS. 

The  vermiform  appendage,  although  in  its  structure  closely  resem- 
bling the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal,  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  organ,  possessing  peculiar  anatomical  relations,  and  exe- 
cuting functions  diflFerent  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  tube. 
It  is  about  three  inches  in  length  by  three  lines  in  diameter,  slightly 
convoluted,  and  often  considerably  larger  at  some  points  than  at  others. 
Its  coats  are  as  thick  as  those  of  the  caecum,  and  composed  of  the 
same  tissues.  Not  a  little  variety  exists  in  relation  to  the  size  and 
situation  of  this  tubular  diverticulum.  Whilst  occasionally  it  is  very 
diminutive,  I  have  seen  it,  at  times,  nearly  half  a  foot  long,  and  fully 
as  large  as  the  little  finger,  without  any  apparent  disease.  The 
appendage  may  be  deficient,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  bowel  is  per- 
fectly normal ;  and  now  and  then  it  deviates  remarkably  from  its 
accustomed  position.  In  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  it  is  often 
firmlv  glued  to  the  neighboring  organs,  as  the  uterus  and  urinary 
bladder ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce strangulation  of  the  small  bowel. 

The  usual  contents  of  the  vermiform  appendage  are  of  a  mucous 
nature,  and  of  a  soft,  semi-fluid  consistence.  Fecal  matter  rarely  finds 
its  way  into  it ;  when  it  does,  it  is  very  apt  to  become  impacted,  and 
to  produce  mischief.  Cases  occur  where  the  most  violent  inflamma- 
tion is  thus  induced,  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  tube  and  general 
peritonitis.  But  the  most  common  cause  of  disease,  undoubtedly,  is 
the  ingress  of  some  foreign  body,  such  as  a  bean,  a  cherry-stone,  or  a 
biliary  concretion,  producing  local  irritation,  which  rapidly  spreads 
from  the  mucous  to  the  other  tunics.  Severe  peritonitis  is  soon 
lighted  up,  lymph  is  poured  out,  and  the  appendage  speedily  morti- 
fies. In  another  series  of  cases,  the  disease  assumes  a  milder  charac- 
ter, the  serous  membrane  is  comparatively  little  aflected,  there  i& 
scarcely  any  fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  inflammation  finally  passes 
into  suppuration  ;  or  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  csecal  append- 
age and  the  adjacent  parts,  and  the  extraneous  body,  exciting  ulcera- 
tion, at  length  escapes  into  some  other  situation. 

The  insidious  nature  of  this  disease  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing case,  communicated  by  my  friend  Dr.  Kichards,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  had  also  the  kindness  to  send  me  the  diseased  bowel.  The 
patient,  a  gentleman,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  enjoyed  good  health 
up  to  the  24th  of  August,  1837,  when  he  was  attacked  with  bilious 
fever.  His  tongue  was  considerably  coated;  there  was  headache,  with 
pain  in  the  back  and  limbs ;  the  skin  was  hot  and  dry ;  the  pulse 
ninety  in  a  minute ;  and  there  was,  moreover,  a  slight  hacking  cough, 
which,  however,  had  been  present,  at  intervals,  for  the  last  ten  months. 
Under  a  somewhat  active  course  of  treatment,  these  symptoms  gradu- 
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ally  subsided,  and,  a  fortnight  from  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  was  apparently  convalescent.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  however,  after  partaking  pretty  freely  of  indigestible  food,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  accompanied 
with  slight  distension  of  the  hypogastric  region,  and  great  tenderness 
on  pressure.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  in  the 
minute ;  the  surface  was  cold,  and  bathed  with  profuse  perspiration ; 
and  there  was  considerable  embarrassment  of  breathing.  These  symp- 
toms gradually  increased  in  severity  until  about  forty-two  hours  from 
their  first  manifestation,  when  the  man  expired,  in  a  state  of  complete 
collapse.  On  dissection,  the  omentum,  with  nearly  the  whole  perito- 
neum, was  found  to  be  highly  inflamed ;  the  bowels  were  distended 
with  gas,  and  extensively  agglutinated  by  coagulating  lymph ;  the 
pelvis  was  filled  with  fecal  matter ;  and  there  was  a  large,  ragged 
ulcer  in  the  vermiform  appendage,  which  had  perforated  all  the  coats. 
Through  this  ulcer  the  fecal  matter  had  escaped,  inducing  violent  and 
Csital  peritonitis.  The  mucous  membralie  of  the  stomach  was  also 
much  inflamed,  as  well  as  incrusted  with  patches  of  lymph,  but  that  of 
the  intestines  was  perfectly  healthy,  except  immediately  around  the 
seat  of  the  disease. 


SECTION    IX. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    ANO-RECTAL    REGION. 

There  are  some  organic  lesions  which  are  either  peculiar  to  the 
rectum  and  the  anus,  or  which  occur  so  frequently  in  these  situations 
as  to  render  it  proper  that  a  short  account  of  them  should  be  pre- 
sented in  this  place.  Of  these  afiections,  the  most  important  are 
carcinoma,  ulceration,  stricture,  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  polypes,  fistule, 
and  prolapse. 

1.  Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  may  exist  as  a  primary  affection,  or  be 
propagated  from  the  surrounding  organs,  particularly  the  uterus  and 
vagina.  Its  most  common  seat  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
above  the  inferior  outlet  of  the  bowel,  though  occasionally  it  is  much 
lower  down,  as  well  as  higher  up.  In  a  case  recently  under  my  ob- 
servation, the  disease  involved  both  the  margin  of  the  anus  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  the  latter  of  which  it  encircled  in  the  form 
of  a  dense,  resisting  ring,  about  four  lines  high,  and  more  distinctly 
marked  behind  than  in  front,  with  a  central  opening  hardly  large 
enough  to  admit  the  middle  finger.  The  anus  was  exceedingly  dimi- 
nished in  size  by  two  scirrhous  tubercles,  one  about  the  volume  of  an 
almond,  the  other  of  a  pullet's  egg.  The  latter  was  ulcerated  upon  its 
inner  surface,  and  both  were  the  seat  of  sharp,  lancinating  pains.  The 
patient  was  a  young  man  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  disease  was  first 
noticed  seven  months  before  he  came  under  my  care. 

This  affection  presents  itself  either  as  a  distinct  tumor,  or  as  an 
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infiltration  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  from  which  it  graduallji 
extends  to  the  other  tunics.    Its  anatomical  characters  are  the  samt 
as  those  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus ;  that  is,  it  i, 
either  of  a  hard,  dense,  gristly  consistence,  with  a  rough,  nodulated 
and  ulcerated  surface;  or  it  is  of  a  soft  and  pulpy  texture,  like  tl^ 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain ;  or  soft  and  gelatinous,  like  tt:;;; 
matter  of  colloid.     In  fact,  cases  occur  in  which  these  heterologo'*^ 
deposits  are  intermixed,  or  where  they  form  different  and  distic^^ 
portions  of  the  morbid  mass.     The  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  t,'^^ 
bowel   are   usually  very  much   thickened,  the  former   being  o£)^ 
thrown  into  large,  irregular  ridges,  in  the  intervals  of  which  it  fa 
not  uncommon  to  find  small  fissures,  chaps,  or  erosions.     The  flesij 
fibres  are  at  first  very  little  changed,  but  as  the  disease  progresses 
they  lose  their  reddish   color  and   soft   consistence,  and  are  trans- 
formed into  pale,  gristly  bands,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  the 
new  deposit,  whether  scirrhous,  encephaloid,  or  colloid.     When  the 
affection  is  of  long  standing,  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  are  always 
much  enlarged,  sometimes  quite  varicose,  and  the  surrounding  cellakr 
tissue  is  matted  into  a  condensed  mass,  destitute,  in  great  measure,  of 
its  primitive  characters. 

When  this  disease  affects  the  rectum,  it  usually  terminates  abruptly 
both  above  and  below,  but  as  it  progresses  its  boundaries  assume  a 
more  irregular  form,  and  processes  often  extend  in  different  directions. 
The  degree  of  constriction  varies  from  the  slightest  possible  change 
of  the  natural  caliber  of  the  tube  down  to  the  size  of  a  goose-quilL 
The  bowel  immediately  above  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  generally 
somewhat  dilated,  either  uniformly,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case, 
at  one  or  more  points.  Inferiorly,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually 
contracted ;  at  times  nearly  obliterated. 

The  height  to  which  the  disease  extends  varies  in  different  cases  from 
one  to  three  inches.  It  has  been  known  to  be  prolonged  to  the  arch 
of  the  colon,  transforming  all  the  descending  portion  of  that  intestine 
into  a  scirrhous  tube,  the  wall  of  which  was  upwards  of  two  inches 
in  thickness,  and  its  caliber  almost  entirely  obliterated,  while  the 
inferior  third  of  the  rectum  had  not  experienced  the  slightest  change 
of  structure.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  begins  in  the  raucous  follicles,  from  which  it 
spreads  with  more  or  less  rapidity  to  the  other  tissues.  Like  carci- 
noma in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  most  commonly  observed  in 
adult  and  advanced  life,  though  instances  of  it  occasionally  occur  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  It  is  met  with  in  both  sexes,  but  more  fre- 
quently, according  to  my  experience,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

2.  Fissure, — Fissure  of  the  anus  consists  in  an  elongated,  narrow 
ulcer,  which  commonly  arises  immediately  above  the  internal  sphincter, 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gut,  opposite  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  in 
consequence,  frequently,  of  some  mechanical  cause.  The  bottom  of 
the  fissure,  usually  formed  by  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  has  a  soft, 
spongy  feel,  but  the  edges  are  indurated  and  more  or  less  prominent 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  disease  is  that  it  is  invariably  attended 
by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus;  owing 
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Fig.  202. 


to  wbich  the  patient  generally  experiences  the  most  horrible  torture 
at  every  attempt  at  defecation.  Occasionally  considerable  hemorrhage 
attends  it. 

5.  Spreading  Ulcer. — There  is  a  species  of  ulcer  of  the  rectum  to 
vhich  the  term  spreading  may  be  applied,  from  the  extensive  ravages 
it  is  capable  of  committing ;  it  is  characterized  by  the  complete  removal 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  a  dense,  indu- 
rated, and  almost  gristly  state  of  the  muscular  tunic.  It  usually  com- 
mences about  half  an  inch  \7ithin  the  anus,  and  terminates  above  by 
a  rather  abrupt  but  very  irregular  line  of  demarcation.  The  ulcer 
frequently  extends  around  the  whole  bowel,  and  sometimes  even  high 
ap  towards  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

4.  Sacs. — The  pouches  which  naturally  exist  within  the  cavity  of 
the  rectum,  between  the  external  and 
ioternal  sphincter  muscles,  are  liable 
to  enlargement,  in  consequence  of  the 
lodgement  of  fecal  matter,  and  proba- 
bly also  from  other  causes.  The  di 
latation  may  affect  only  one  sac,  or 
several  may  be  involved  simulta 
neously,  or  successively.  In  degree 
it  varies  from  the  slightest  increase  of 
the  normal  dimensions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cavity,  half  an  inch  or  more 

in  diameter.  (Fig.  202.)  The  sac  p.„i,„  „f  ,w  „o,„^.  Fr«,. .  p«p»»a«. 
never  extends  above  the  margin  of  m  my  oulimHod. 

the  internal  sphincter,  but  it  may  de- 
scend BO  low  as  to  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  verge  of  the  anu.1, 
in  the  form  of  a  soft,  elastic  tumor,  as  large  as  an  olive.  Its  lining 
membrane  may  be  natural,  thickened,  or  attenuated,  and  usually  far- 
nishes  an  abundant  glairy  mucus.  The  disease  ia  slow  in  its  progress; 
and  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  complained  of  is  an  extraordinary 
itching  or  sense  of  weight  at  tiie  anus,  to  which  is  subsequently  added 
violent  smarting  pain  during  every  attempt  at  defecation. 

6.  Organic  Stricture. — This  disease  consists  in  a  thickened,  indurated 
condition  of  the  mucous  and  cellular  ^..  _  .,„., 
textures,  by  which  the  caliber  of  the 
tube  is  more  or  less  contracted.  A 
smooth  gristly  ring  is  thus  formed, 
ft'om  a  few  lines  to  half  an  inch  in 
depth,  above  and  below  which  the 
bowel  commonly  retains  its  natural 
structure.  (Fig.  203).  The  thickening 
does  not,  however,  always  embrace 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  rec- 
tum ;  not  unfrequently,  indeed,  it  forms 
a  mere  segment  of  a  circle,  and  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  villous  tunic 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  a  re- 
markably puckered  appearance.  When 
the  ring  is  complete,  it  strongly  re- 
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sembles  a  scirrhous  pylorua.  Hypertrophy  of  the  muscniar  tunie  is 
also  occasionally  observed,  but  the  peritoneal  is  seldom  implicated. 

The  common  seat  of  organic  stricture  is  about  three  iaches  above 
the  anal  orifice.  Cases,  however,  are  frequently  observed  in  which 
it  is  much  lower  down  or  higher  up.  The  disease  spares  neither  age 
Dor  sex.  Whilst  it  is  not  usual  about  the  meridian  of  life,  it  has  be«i 
repeatedly  witnessed  in  children  as  early  as  the  eighth  year,  and  in 
the  old  as  late  as  the  eightieth. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  excessively  irritable  in  this  disease,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  loaded  gut;  and  occasionally  fistules  form  in  the 
nates  and  perineum.  In  the  female,  a  communication  frequently  takes 
place  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina;  and  in  the  male  a  similar 
passage  may  be  established,  though  more  rarely,  between  the  rectum 
and  the  bladder. 

A  spasmodic  striclure  of  the  rectum,  caused  by  an  irregular  contrao- 
tion  of  the  muscular  fibres,  is  sometimes  noticed.  It  is  most  comnum 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube,  and  is  probably  dependent  upon  a 
vitiated  state  of  the  secretions. 

6.  Polypes. — Polypes  of  the  rectum  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life, 
but  are  most  common  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  observed  soon  after  birth,  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  they  may  exist  as  a  congenital  vice. 
Almost  always  single,  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  three,  four,  five, 
or  even  half  a  dozen.  Their  ordinary  situation  is  from  one  to  three 
inches  above  the  anus.  When  there  are  several  such  tumors  they 
usually  occupy  different  portions  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut,  and 
the  highest  may  then  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger.  In 
their  shape  they  may  be  globular,  ovoidal,  pear-like,  or  vermiform; 
in  their  size  they  vary  from  that  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  hickory- 
nut,  a  hen's  egg,  or  a  small  fist.  They  are  of  a  soft  spongy  consist- 
ence, and  of  a  pale  rose  color,  bright  red,  purple,  whitish,  or  dirty 
drab.  Their  attachment  is  usually  by  a  narrow,  sleuder  pedicle.  ^ 
one  instance  I  saw  a  growth  of  this  kind,  not  larger  than  a  common 
hickory-nut,  with  a  thin  pedicle  four  inches  in  length. 


Bg.  204.  Fig.  205. 


^1^ 
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They  are  composed  of  a  cellalo-fibrous,  fibrous,  or  gelatinoid  texture, 
and  are  invested  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Their 
surface,  which  is  generally  smooth  arid  regular,  is  sometimes  remarkaUj 
rough,  knobby,  mammillated,  or  lobulat^,  giving  the  part  the  appear- 
ance of  consisting  of  several  distinct  masses.  In  a  preparation,  presented 
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to  me  by  Professor  Hardin,  of  KeDtuck;,  tlie  tamor  faas  a  aiDguIarl; 
porous  appearance,  very  much  like  that  of  a  sponge.  The  openings, 
wbich  exist  in  immense  numbers,  freely  communicate  with  each 
otber,  and  vary  in  size  from  the  smallest  pin-head  to  that  of  a  pea. 
The  largest,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  a  careful  inspection,  were  filled 
with  a  white  inspissated  mucus,  which  was  easily  pressed  out  with  the 
finger,  and  the  removal  of  which  was  followed  by  a  considerable  dimi- 
Dution  of  the  tnmor,  originally  about  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
of  an  oblong  reniform  figure.  It  was  of  a  bright  red  color  before 
removal,  bled  freely  at  every  point  of  its  surface  when  touched  or  irri- 
tated, and  was  suspended  by  a  rounded  pedicle,  two  inches  long  by  four 
lines  in  diameter.  This  pedicle  took  its  rise  a  little  above  the  sphincter 
muscle  on  the  right  side  of  the  rectum,  communicated  to  the  finger  a 
pulsation  as  strong  as  that  of  the  radial  artery,  and  was  inserted  into 
the  centre  of  the  tumor  very  much  as  the  stem  is  into  an  apple. 
The  subject,  a  boy  ten  years  old,  had  labored  under  the  disease  six 
years.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  tumor  are  exhibited  in  Figs. 
204  and  205. 

Owing  to  the  constant  contact  of  fecal  matter,  polypes  of  the  rectum 
are  liable  to  inflame,  to  ulcerate,  and  probably,  also,  to  assume  a  ma- 
lignant tendency.  When  very  vascular,  they  are  apt  to  bleed  freely, 
especially  when  they  are  roughly  handled  or  irritated.  The  mucous 
coat  immediately  around  them  may  be  perfectly  natural,  or  it  may  be 
thickened  and  changed  in  color. 

7.  Hemorrhoids. — Hemorrhoids  may  be  distinguished  into  two  varie- 
ties, one  of  which  essentially  consists  in  a  varicose  and  erectile  condi- 
tion of  the  vessels,  the  other  in  the  formation  of  a  small  sac  filled  with 
blood.  In  the  latter  case,  the  disease  presents  itself  in  the  form  of 
one  or  more  rounded,  or  ovoidal  tumors,  seated  at  the  verge  of  the 
turns,  or  just  within  the  external  sphincter.  In  their  size,  they  vary 
between  a  cherry  and  an  almond  (Fig.  206) ;  they  are  of  a  soft,  spongy 
consistence,  ^nd  their  color  is  either  lilac, 
red,  or  livid,  according  to  their  age  and  the  Fig.  208. 

degree  of  pressure  exerted  upon  them  by 
the  surrounding  parts.  When  old,  they 
often  appear  like  hard,  indurated  knobs, 
quite  paJe,  and  almost  devoid  of  sensibility. 
The  manner  in  which  these  tumors  are 
produced  is  easily  explained.  In  straining 
at  stool,  or  in  riding  on  horseback,  a  he- 
morrhoidal vein  gives  way,  and  blood  is 
extravasated  into  the  connecting  cellular 
tissue,  where  it  forms  a  circumscribed  swell- 
ing, covered  partly  by  skin,  partly  by  mu-  e,,  j  h  h  w.  p 
oous  membrane.  The  blood  is  at  first  per-  p^»r«L™  in^mr  ™iiecu^°  ' 
fectly  fluid,  but  in  a  short  time  it  coagulates, 

and  subsequently  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  in  apoplexy  of  the 
brain.  These  circumstances  satisfactorily  account  for  the  difference  of 
color  and  consistence  between  a  recent  and  an  old  hemorrhoidal  tumor, 
as  well  as  for  the  great  facility  with  which  the  blood  can  be  pressed 
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out  of  the  sac  in  the  one  case,  and  the  great  firmness  with  which  it 
adheres  to  its  walla  io  the  other. 

The  blood  which  is  effused  in  this  variety  of  the  disease  may  be 
entirely  absorbed;  but  more  commonly  it  remains,  and  is  gradually 
converted  into  a  tough  fibrinous  substance,  of  a  pale  reddish  or  gray- 
ish color.  Vessels  extend  ioto  it  from  the  parts  by  which  it  is  covered, 
and  in  this  manner  it  becomes  at  length  inseparably  united  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  aac.  These  tumors  are  generally  the  cause  of  the 
pale,  flabby,  and  corrugated  excrescences,  so  frequently  noticed  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  and  the  interior  of  which  is  occasionally  of  a  hard 
fibrous  consistence,  similar  to  indurated  cellular  tissue. 

This  variety  of  hemorrhoidal  tumor  diSers  remarkably  from  the  one 
next  to  be  described  in  that  it  never  bleeds,  and  in  being  of  a  lighter 
color.     It  is  most  frequent  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty;  but 
in  a  few  instances  I  have  met  with 
Fi?-  207.  it  in  very  young  children,  without 

—  any  assignable  cause.  It  is  exceed- 

,—— ^"^  -^  ingly  common   in  females,  during 

the  fatter  months  of  utero-gestatioo. 
The  second  form  of  hemorrhoidal 
tumor  is  produced  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  just  above  the  in- 
ternal sphincter  muscle,  (Fig.  207.) 
The  disease  is  generally  slow  ia  its 
progress,  and  often  exists  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before   it   is  de- 
tected.    Certain   occupations  pre- 
inwrnniiiemiirrhiiid^    Frniii  K  pra   raiiou  lo  m     dlsposc  to  its  occurrence,  and  it 
c.bLnfL  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  the 

male  than  in  the  female.  It  seldom 
appears  before  the  twenty-fifth  year,  and  is  most  common  after  the  age 
of  forty. 

The  tumors  in  this  variety  of  the  afifectioa  are  of  a  soft,  spongy  con- 
sistence, erectile,  and  remarkably  prone  to  hemorrhage,  the  blood  oflen 
spirting  from  them  in  a  full  stream.  In  their  color,  they  vary  from  a 
light  red  to  a  deep  purple;  their  volume  may  equal  that  of  a  pea,  > 
filbert,  or  an  almond ;  their  number  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four, 
though  I  have  counted  as  many  as  eight  in  the  same  subject.  Thej 
are  usually  isolated,  but  now  and  then  they  are  grouped  together,w 
as  to  form  a  mass  several  inches  in  diameter.  They  may  involve  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  gut,  or  be  confined  to  particular  parts  of 
it.  Their  surface  is  frequently  incrusted  with  coagulating  lymph,  awl 
the  mucous  membrane  over  them  is  liable  to  give  way  from  the  moa 
trifling  causes,  followed  by  more  or  less  hemorrhage.  Sometimes  the 
blood  oozes  out  at  numerous  points,  by  a  process  of  exhalation.  Tbe 
bleeding,  however  induced,  may  amount  to  several  ounces  a  day,  ami 
is  sure,  if  long  continued,  to  be  attended  by  an  aniemic  condition  of 
the  system,  with  partial  or  complete  prolapse  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane.    To  this  form  of  the  disease  the  term  bleeding  or  internal  piles 

is  usually   applied.     Fig.  208   shows   the 

spongy,  porous  structure  of  this  form  of  the  ^g«  208. 

disease. 

A  tumor,  very  different  in  its  character 
from  the  true  hemorrhoidal,  is  sometimes 
met  with  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  princi- 
pally   as   the   result  of    severe   straining   at        ^he  minute  structure  of  an  mter- 
stool,  or   of   rough  horse-back  exercise.      It  nal  hemorrhoidal  tumor. 

consists  of  an  effusion  of  serum  in  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  a  rounded,  or  ovoidal  elevation, 
from  the  volume  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  small  hickory-nut ;  it  is  of 
a  pale  yellowish  color,  or  nearly  perfectly  white,  almost  transparent, 
glossy,  and  very  much  like  the  vesicle  of  a  common  blister.  It  pits 
slightly  under  the  finger,  and  generally  attains  its  full  size  in  ten  or 
fifteen  hours.  A  few  delicate  straggling  vessels,  the  color  of  which 
beautifully  contrasts  with  that  of  the  other  parts,  may  often  be  seen 
ramifying  over  its  walls,  or  intersecting  its  substance.  The  tumor, 
although  sometimes  multiple,  is  almost  always  solitary.  The  disease 
is  strictly  analogous  to  oedema  of  the  vulva  and  glottis. 

The  umrty  excrescences^  so  frequently  observed  at  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
may  be  the  remains,  as  already  stated,  of  shrunken  hemorrhoids,  or  they 
may  be  formed  by  a  dense,  thickened,  and  hypertrophied  condition  of 
the  common  integuments  and  submucous  cellular  tissue.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  tumors  are  external  from  their  earliest  development,  which  is 
caused  either  by  continued  friction,  by  habitual  straining,  or  by  want 
of  cleanliness.  They  are  of  a  fi^tttened,  oblong  shape,  mammillated, 
irregularly  rounded,  or  conical,  dense  and  firm  in  their  consistence,  in- 
dolent, or  insensible,  and  of  the  same  color  pretty  much  as  the  skin, 
except  when  they  are  inflamed  or  highly  congested,  when  they  are 
red  or  purple,  and  extremely  painful.  Their  number  is  variable,  but 
there  are  seldom  more  than  tnree  or  four.  Excrescences  of  this  de- 
scription may  attain  the  volume  of  an  almond  or  a  small  fig.  They 
never  bleed,  out  they  may  ulcerate,  and  become  the  seat  of  a  purulent 
or  thin  sanious  discharge.  When  very  old  they  are  generally  of  a 
hard,  fibrous,  or  fibro-cartilaginous  structure,  from  the  effects  of 
interstitial  changes. 

The  veins  of  the  rectum,  like  those  of  the  abdomen,  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  lower  extremity,  are  liable  to  varicose  enhrgement.  This  state 
may  exist  alone,  or  in  association  with  hemorrhoidal  formations.  The 
dilatation  may  affect  a  single  trunk,  or  a  considerable  number,  either 
simultaneously,  or  successively ;  and  may  extend  as  high  up  as  the 
commencement  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  veins  are 
knotty,  convoluted,  thinner  in  some  places  than  at  others,  and  four  or 
five  times  the  natural  size.  Occasionally  they  areihard  and  firm,  or 
soft  and  friable.  The  surrounding  parts  are  thickened  and  oederaatous. 
The  cause  of  this  affection  is  purely  mechanical,  and  consists  in  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood. 
The  distended  veins  sometimes  burst,  and  thus  give  rise  to  more  or 
less  hemorrhage. 
87 
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8.  Prolapse. — Of  prolapae  of  the  rectum  there  are  two  forms.   In  the 
first  (Fig.  209),  which  may  be  termed  the  partial, 
Rg.  209.  the  mucoua  membrane  of  the  lower  bowel  alooe 

is  everted,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
ring.  It  is  usually  observed  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
and  very  frequently  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  hemorrhoids,  la  the  second  variety  (Fig, 
210),  there  is  a  descent  of  all  the  coats,  tbe  whole 
or  the  greater  portion  of  the  rectum  falling 
through  the  external  sphincter  muscle.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  protrusion  occurs  varies  from 
a  few  lines  to  six  or  ten  inches,  Incasesof  the 
rKigu.  Fromiprppimioii  latter  kind,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  real  in- 
iB  aj  t«binet.  vagination  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ; 

for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  rectum 
could  suffer  the  requisite  displacement,  even  supposing  that  it  possess- 
ed the  necessary  length.  When  the  prolapse  is  complete,  as  in  the 
form  of  the  lesion  now  under  review,  the  tumor  is  commonly 
of  en  irregularly  globular  figure,  and  varies  from  the  size  of  an  egg 
to  that  of  the  two  fists,  the  mucoas  membrane  being  of  a  dark  livid 
color,  from  the  constriction  of  its  capillary  vessels,  and  affording  a 

E^g,  210. 


thin,  bloody  secretion,  not  unlike  red  currant  jelly,  both  in  appearance 
and  consistence,  ^f  the  parts  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  this  sitni- 
tion,  they  become  not  only  very  much  thickened,  but  gradually  rough 
and  callous.  Protrusion  of  all  the  tunics  occurs  chie0y  in  children 
and  aged  persons,  particularly  in  females  of  relaxed  frame, 

9.  Fistule. — A  fistule  is  a  small  narrow  passage,  which  has  one  of 
its  openings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anas,  the  other  in  the  rectuta; 
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in  some  instances,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube  terminates  blindly 
as  a  cul-de-sac.  Its  length  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches ; 
its  diameter  generally  equals  that  of  a  common  probe,  and  occa- 
sionally that  of  a  goose-quill.  A  channel  of  this  kind  is  either  straight 
or  crooked;  and  when  several  coexist,  they  not  unfrequently  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  Internally,  it  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  adventitious 
membrane,  the  surface  of  which,  usually  somewhat  rugose,  is  con- 
stantly bathed  with  purulent  matter  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  feces. 
A  fistule  is  always  preceded  by  an  abscess,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  consequence  of  its  imperfect  restoration. 

The  number  of  external  openings  varies  in  different  individuals. 
Generally  there  is  but  one;  but  sometimes  two,  three,  or  even  more 
exist.  In  a  preparation  in  my  possession,  there  are  as  many  as 
seven,  situated  at  various  points  of  the  nates.  When  the  number 
of  apertures  is  very  great,  the  integuments  have  a  cribriform  or 
sieve-like  aspect,  the  subjacent  cellular  substance  is  extensively 
destroyed,  the  surface  is  of  a  marbled  or  pale  livid  color,  and  there 
is  a  constant  discharge  of  thin,  sanious,  and  offensive  fluid.  This 
form  of  fistule  is  most  frequently  observed  in  phthisical  subjects  and 
habitual  drunkards.  When  there  are  several  orifices,  the  surround- 
ing parts  are  generally  very  callous,  more  or  less  red,  and  studded 
with  fungous  granulations,  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing.  In 
regard  to  their  shape,  the  external  openings  exhibit  endless  variety ; 
being  sometimes  round  or  circular,  but  more  frequently  ragged  and 
irregular. 

There  is  seldom  more  than  one  internal  opening ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  are  two ;  and  cases  have  been  observed  where  there  were 
as  many  as  three.  In  a  sailor,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  on  whom 
I  operated  for  this  disease  before  the  medical  class  in  the  winter  of 
1843,  there  were  not  less  than  four  internal  orifices,  situated  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other.  The  aperture  is  usually  soft  and  irregu- 
lar, rarely  round,  or  callous.  It  is  commonly  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  anus,  seldom  in  front,  and  still  more  rarely  behind. 

The  precise  point  at  which  the  internal  orifice  opens  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Until  recently  this  was  supposed  to  be  high  up,  at  the  distance 
of  two,  three,  or  even  more  inches  from  the  external  outlet.  It  is  now 
well  ascertained  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  orifice  is  generally 
very  low  down,  that  is,  justabove  the  point  where  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  rectum  unites  with  the  skin,  sometimes  a  little  higher  up,  but 
never  more  than  five  or  six  lines.  I  have  never  found  the  seat  of  the 
internal  opening  higher  up  than  half  an  inch,  and  generally,  indeed,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  lines.  In  all  my  operations  for  this  disease,  my 
practice,  before  dividing  the  parts,  has  been,  for  many  years,  to  expose 
the  internal  orifice  by  means  of  a  flexible  director,  brought  out  at  the 
anus ;  a  proceeding  which  could  not  be  accomplished  if  the  opening 
were  situated  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

10.  Malformations, — Malformations,  often  incompatible  with  the 
perpetuation  of  life,  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  anus  and  lower 
extremity  of  the  rectum.  When  the  anus  is  absent,  the  large  bowel 
is  either  partly  or  entirely  deficient,  or  else  opens  in  a  cul-de-sac. 
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some  distance  above  the  usual  place.  Occasionally  the  aper 
closed  simply  by  a  thin  fold  of  membrane,  not  unlike  the  female  1 
which  may  be  easily  divided  with  the  knife,  and  the  infant  t 
Sometimes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  intestine  is  wanting, 
the  case  with  a  foetus  which  I  dissected  a  few  years  ago,  in  wni 
ileum  terminated  in  a  capacious  cul-de  sac,  two  inches  and  a 
length,  which  floated  loosely  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  At  other 
again,  the  anus  and  rectum  are  natural,  whilst  the  colon  is 
absent  or  so  contracted  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  life  imp 
Instances  occur,  also,  where  the  rectum  opens  into  the  urinar 
der,  the  urethra,  or  the  vagina;  thus  affording  an  approximatioi 
cloaca  of  birds,  and  of  some  fishes. 


SECTION   X. 

INTESTINAL    WORMS. 

Five  species  of  worms  inhabit  the  intestinal  tube  of  the 
subject,  the  lumbricoid,  vermicular,  trichocephaloid,  the  long  ta] 
the  broad  tape.  These  worms  are  not  peculiar  to  man:  they  freq 
occur  in  the  inferior  animals,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  t 
have  a  decided  predilection  for  particular  parts  of  the  alimentar] 
some  selecting  the  small,  others  the  large  bowel.  How  these  pi 
beings  originate  is  still  a  mooted  point  with  pathologists :  all  a 
agreed,  however,  in  the  belief  that  they  must  arise  in  one  of  twc 
either  from  the  germs  of  animals,  introduced  into  the  body  fron 
out,  or  derived  from  the  parent,  or  else  by  spontaneous  gene 
It  does  not  accord  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  d 
the  various  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  by  the  advoc 
these  two  questions :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  doctrine  ascribinj 
to  spontaneous  generation  occurring  within  the  body,  has  m 
followers.  The  most  commonly  received  opinion  is  that  these 
are  developed  from  ova  which  may  be  introduced  from  witho 
may  also  certainly  be  derived  from  the  parent,  as  the  circan 
that  they  have  been  repeatedly  seen  in  the  foetus  amply  proves. 
ringius  mentions  the  case  of  an  immature  foetus,  in  whose  si 
he  found  several  lumbricoid  worms;  and  instances  of  tape- 
having  been  discovered  under  like  circumstances  are  narrated  1 
las,  Heine,  and  other  authors.  Rudolphi  and  Bremser  refer  to 
rous  examples  of  worms  existing  in  the  foetuses  of  various  q 
peds,  and  also  in  those  of  birds  which  had  just  escaped  from  th* 

The  lumbricoid  tvorm  (ascaris  lumbricoides,  lumbricus  teres) 
name  indicates,  is  of  a  cylindrical  shape  (Fig.  214),  gradually  ta 
towards  each  extremity.  It  is  marked  by  numerous  circular 
and  bv  four  longitudinal  lines,  of  which  the  dorsal  and  vent 
whitisn,  the  two  lateral  ones  dark  and  opaque.  The  head  is  i 
vular,  without  wings  or  processes ;  and  the  digestive  tube,  whic 
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in  a  straight  course,  terminates  a  short  distance  from  the  tail  in  a 
transverse  fissure.    The  length  of  this  worm  is  from  three  to  twelve 


Fig.  211. 


Fig.  212. 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  214. 
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Penis  of  the  aRcarlt  Inm- 
bricoides  mttgnlfled ;  a.  Ex. 
tremity ;  b.  Base. 


.^ 


▲■earifl  lumbri- 
ooldea :  a.  Anterior 
eztremitj;  b.  Pos- 
terior; d.  Vnlva; 
e  e.  Longitudinal 
lines. 


Fig.  215. 


Head  and  moat^ 
of  the  ascaris ;  a,  b 
b.  Tubercles ;  e.  Oral 
aperture. 


Jig.  212.— Organs  of  the  female  ascaris :  a.  External  tunic; 6  6.  Mnaeular  fibres ;  d.  Mouth ;  e.  (Esopba- 
gns  ;  /.  Alimentary  tube;  k  I  m  n.  Oenoratire  organs. 

Fig.  213. — Organs  of  the  male  ascaris :  d.  Mouth  ;  c  (Esophagus ;  h  h.  Oeneratlve  organs ;  /.  Intestine  ; 
ff.  Penis. 
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inches;  its  thickness  about  that  of  a  goose-quill;  and  its  color  of  a 
reddish-brown,  bordering  upon  yellow.  The  male  is  much  more 
slender  than  the  female,  &om  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
singular  curve  of  its  caudal  extremity,  and  by  its  forked  penis. 

This  species  of  worm  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  organization,  beins 
furnisheu  with  integuments,  a  muscular  and  digestive  apparatus,  and 
well-dfeveloped  sexual  organs,  together,  as  is  supposed,  with  a  nervous 
and  circulatory  system.  (Figs.  212,  213,  214,  215.)  Its  natural  resi- 
dence is  in  the  small  intestines,  where  it  often  occurs  in  considerable 
numbers.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  large  bowel,  in  the  stomach, 
biliary  ducts,  oesophagus,  fauces,  and  even  in  the  larynx.  In  the  lat- 
ter situation  it  has  been  known  to  cause  suffocation. 

The  usual  number  of  this  species  of  worm  ranges  from  one  to  two 

or  three  dozens.    Occasionally,  however,  it 
Fig.  216.  greatly  exceeds  this.     Thus,  Dr.  Gilli,'  of 

Turin,  saw  a  child  who  voided,  in  the  course 

of  eight  days,  five  hundred  and  ten ;  and  a 

still  more  extraordinary  case  has  recently 

been  related  by  Dr.  J.   W.  Hamilton,  of 

Ohio,  in  the   Western  Journal  of  Medicine 

and  Surgery,    In  this  instance  upwards  of 

eleven  hundred,  from  three  to  nine  inches  in  length,  were  expelled 

in  less  than  three  months.     About  sixty,  rolled  up  in  a  complete  ball, 

came  away  at  one  time.    The  patient  was  between  two  and 

Fig.  217.     three  years  of  age. 

The  lumbricoid  worm  sometimes  twists  itself  into  a  knot; 

in  and,  in  a  remarkable  instance,  of  which  the  adjoining  sketch 
■  (Fig.  216)  is  an  accurate  representation,  an  animal  of  this 
■  description  became  entangled  in  the  eye  of  a  button,  which 
"  made  two  circular  impressions,  nearly  an  inch  apart,  upon 
its  body.  This  anomalous  specimen  is  now  in  my  private 
collection. 

The  vermicular  species  (ascaris  vermicularis,  oxyurus  v^ 
fusaria  v.),  is  extremely  small  and  delicate  (Fig.  217),  the 
male  being  not  above  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  with 
a  very  thin,  tapering  body,  of  a  whitish  color.     The  mouth 
is  of  an  orbicular  shape,  with  a  bladder-like,  transparent 
membrane  on  each  side :  the  tail  is  spiral  and  obtuse,  and 
the  sexual  organ  is  contained  in  a  sheath.    The  female  is 
considerably  larger,  being  from  four  to  six  lines  long,  and 
its  tail  is  as  fine  as  the  most  delicate  needle.     The  heads  of 
If       these  worms  are  in  constant  motion,  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  often  called  leap- worms:  from  the  ufieasy,  gnawiog 
tJi-^»*natu-   s^^s^^ioJ^  which  they  are  supposed  sometimes  to  occasion 
r»i  size.  in  the  stomach,  they  have  also  received  the  name  of  maw- 

worms  ;  and,  from  their  filiform  configuration,  they  are  vul- 
garly termed  thread-worms.  They  are  found  only  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, especially  in  the  rectum,  where  they  are  often  collected  in  vast 

'  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  xv.  p.  248. 
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multitudea,  wrapped  op  in  thick, viscid  mucus.    Id  females,  theaeworms 
sometimes  pass  into  toe  vagina,  and  give  rise  to  much  uneasineas. 

The  (n'c/iocfpAatoi'rf(triohocephaluadiBpar,  trichuris,  ascaris  trichuria), 
Aair-ivoTviL,  or  ihread-woTm  (Fig,  218),  as  it  has  been  variously  denomi- 
nated, is  principally  found  in  the  ctecum,  and  is  very  common  in  the 
inhabitants  of  England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is 
also  frequently  met  with  in  the  inferior  quadrupeds,  especially  the 
monkey,  dog,  and  fox.  This  species  is  from  one  and  a  naif  to  two 
inches  in  length,  with  a  white,  cylindrical  body,  which  is  almost  as 
thin  as  a  horse-hair  anteriorly,  the  remaining  third  being  considerably 
stouter,  and  terminating   in  a  rounded  extremity.      The  mouth  is 


Fig.  218. 


Fig.  218. 


orbicular,  the  head  extremely  slender,  and  the  capilliform  portion 
transversely  striated :  the  alimentary  tube  runs  in  a  straight  course 
from  before  backwards,  and  terminates  in  the  thick  bulbous  part, 
where  it  assumes  a  flat,  spiral  form.     The  male  is  the  smallest,  and  is 
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diatinguishable  from  the  female  by  the  sexual  organs,  wbicb  are 
inclosed  in  a  sheath,  by  the  greater  brevity  of  the  anterior  capilliform 
portion,  and  by  the  peculiar  circular  whirl  of  the  tail. 

The  long  tape-worm  (tsenia  longa,  taenia  solium,  tffinia'cacurbitiva) 
naturally  infests  the  small  intestines;  but  it  has  also  been  observed  ia 
the  stomach,  colon,  and  rectum  (Fig.  219).    This  species  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Europe ;  and, 
according  to  Hasselqtiest,  it  is  also  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
East,  especially  amongst  the  Jews  at  Cairo,  large  numbers  of  whom 
are  affected  with  it.     The  long  tape-worm  is  of  a  whitish  color,  from 
three  to  six  lines  in  width,  and  of  the  average  length  of  sixty  feet 
Occasionally  the  length  is  enormous.     Bremaer  relates  a  case  where 
it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  others  are  given  where  it  was 
above  three  hundred.   Towards  the  anterior  part,  this  worm  suddenly 
tapers  off  into  a  very  fine  thread-like  extremity,  which  is  surmoanted 
by  a  small  hemispherical  head,  provided  with  four  lateral  suokers. 
The  body  is  flat,  rough,  and  composed  of  numerous  joints,  on  oneedga 
of  which  there  ia  a  slight  projection,  pierced  by  a  minute  aperture, 
The  configuration  of  the  articulations,  their  relative  length  and  breadtli, 
are  much  influenced  by  the  movements  of  the  animal,  and  cannot  be 
specifically  defined.     The  worm  is  rarely  expelled  entire:  moat  com- 
monly it  is  voided  in  pieces  several  feet  long,  and  not  unfrequently  it     ■ 
comes  away  in  single  joints,  looking  like  so  many  gourd  aeeda.    h 
its  organization  it  seems  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  preceding  apeciea, 
being  a  homogeneous  cellulo-gelatinous  mass,  with  an  alimentary  caual, 
but  without  distinction  of  sexes,  or  trace  of  a  nervous  system.    This 
variety  of  tapeworm  seems  to  be  at  once  androgynous  and  hernu- 
phrodite ;  each  joint  contains  male  and  female  organs,  filled  with  on, 
Bo  that  impregnation  occurs  by  means  of  the  approximation  of  two 
individuals,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  by  that  of  the  joints  of 
the  same  animal. 

The  broad  tape-worm  {tienia  lata,  botbriocephalus  latus,  tsenia  raem- 
branacea)  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  feet,  though  occasionally  it  attains » 
much  greater  length.     It  is  white,  flat,  from  six  to  ten 
'8"   "  ■  lines  in  width  at  the  broadest  part,  which  is  near  the 

middle,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  concatenated  joints, 
the  intervals  between  which  grow  successively  longer 
the  nearer  they  approach  the  tail.  In  its  general  fea- 
tures, it  bears  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  the  long 
variety ;  but  the  articulations  are  comparatively  lai^ 
and  stronger;  the  flattened  surface  of  each  link  ts  per- 
forated by  a  small  hole,  and  the  head  of  the  animil 
(Fig.  220,  a  a),  when  seen  by  means  of  a  lens,  is  found 
to  be  of  an  elongated,  elliptical  shape,  with  a  large  fis- 
sure on  each  side  of  it.  Both  extremities  are  remarkabl; 
attenuated,  especially  the  anterior,  which  is  often  per' 
fectly  thread-like  for  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  Thi> 
worm  inhabits  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  bowel 
and  ia  very  common  in  France,  Switzerland,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
several  of  them  oft«n  coexisting  in  the  same  individual. 
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PERITONEUM. 

t>  lisbls  to  diffinnt  fomu  of  Binua. — Asalt  Inflammation. — Deposition  of  Ljmpb. — Effniioii 
ofEernm,  Pu,  uid  Blood.— Soflanicg  of  Saburoiu  CbUhIat  Tinae.— F&rti  of  th>  Hembnna 
moat  >p(  to  luBisr. — Denlopment  of  Vcaiolet, — Chionlo  Irritatjon. — Agglntin&tioD  of  tha 
Bowali  and  fannallon  of  FiJn  Puuges.— Awitio  GffiuioDi.— QenentioD  of  Ou.— Taberolag. 
— Cuoinomatou  Orawtlu. 

The  lesion  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  referred  to  inflammation, 
tubercles,  melanosis,  and  cancerous  growths.  A  very  brief  description 
of  these  several  pathological  states  must  suffice. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation. — The  common  characters  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion are  increased  vascularity,  opacity,  exudation  of  lymph,  and  effu- 
sion of  serous  fluid.  The  redness  is  generally  of  a  florid  tint,  and 
is  either  punctiform,  arborescent,  stellated,  or  natch-like,  being  always 
most  intense  in  those  cases  where  there  is  least  secretion.  Under 
opposite  circumstances,  indeed,  the  redness  is  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  may  even  be  entirely  absent;  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
from  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  during  the  agonies  of 
death,  as  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  drained  during  the  vio- 
leace  of  the  inflammatory  excitement. 

Occasionally  small  eccbymoses  are  observed;  and,  in  almost  all 
cases,    the    membrane 

loses     a     considerable  ^s-  221- 

share  of  its  transpa- 
rency, assuming  an 
opaque,  turbid,  whitish, 
or  milky  aspect.  Much 
has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  thickening  of 
the  peritoneum  in  this 
disease;  but  if  this  con- 
dition ever  occurs,  it 
must  be  very  rare. 

By  the  time  the  red- 
ness isfairly  established, 
the  affected  membrane 
throws  out  coagulating 
lymph  and  serum. 
Whether     both     these 

substances  are  separated       ?ii1h  membniifl  of  [>«r  ton  F    maapa    m  s 

Bimultaneously,  or  one 

precedes  the  other,  are  points  which  are  not  fully  settled. 


By  some 
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it  has  been  supposed  that  the  lymph  is  deposited  first ;  whilst  others 
maintain  that  the  priority,  if  any,  is  always  determined  by  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation.  According  to  this  theory,  when  the  disease  is 
very  mild,  serum  seems  to  be  thrown  out  first;  but,  if  the  excitement 
is  very  acute,  the  earliest  product  is  lymph.  To  me  it  appears  more 
than  probable  that  both  substances  are  eliminated  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  are  in  the  pleura  and  pericar- 
dium. 

At  first,  the  lymph  has  a  soft,  unctuous  feel ;  but  by  degrees  it  be- 
comes dense,  firm,  and  organized,  vessels  being  either  developed  in  its 
substance,  or  else  shooting  into  it  from  the  surrounding  parts.     The 

Eeriod  at  which  it  is  vascularized  varies  in  different  cases,  from  thirty 
ours  to  several  days,  or  weeks.  Of  the  numerous  forms  which  this 
matter  assumes,  the  band-like  is  by  far  the  most  common.  (Fig.  221.) 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  we  find  it  deposited  in  small  amorphous 
masses,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the  convolutions  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  gluing  them  more  or  less  closely  together.  In  some  in- 
stances, again,  this  substance  covers  and  unites  the  abdominal  viscera 
in  one  confused  mass.  When  partial,  these  adhesions  sometimes  in- 
duce fatal  mischief,  by  strangulating  the  bowel. 

The  lymph  is  sometimes  deposited  in  distinct  layers,  varying  in 
thickness  from  the  finest  silk  to  the  coarsest  cassimere.  Of  a  tight 
grayish  tint,  they  are  perfectly  smooth  and  transparent,  and  often  con- 
tain long,  slender  vessels,  filled  with  fiorid  blood.  Such  adventitious 
membranes,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attached  to  and  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  bowels,  may  form  small  pouches,  distended  with 
serous  fluid. 

The  serum  poured  out  in  this  affection  varies  in  quantity  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several  pounds,  being  always  much  less  than  in  chronic  peri- 
tonitis. In  its  color,  it  differs  in  difterent  cases.  Sometimes,  especially 
when  the  inflammation  is  partial,  it  is  clear  and  limpid,  like  water;  at 
other  times,  it  is  of  a  pale  reddish  hue,  whitish,  or  milky;  and  not  un- 
frequently it  is  mixea  with  flakes  of  lymph,  or  possesses  all  the  sen- 
sible properties  of  pus. 

An  effusion  of  pus  is  a  frequent  termination  in  fatal  cases,  and  occa- 
sionally takes  place  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  disease;  but  in  gene- 
ral it  is  not  considerable  in  quantity  until  the  affection  has  existed  for 
some  time.  There  is  no  breach  of  continuity  of  the  peritoneum  in 
suppuration.  The  color  and  consistence  of  the  pus  are  various,  being 
white,  greenish,  milky,  or  reddish,  with  shreds  of  membrane,  flakes  of 
lymph,  or  dots  of  blood. 

In  very  violent  grades  of  this  disease,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  au 
effusion  of  pure  blood.  It  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  clots, 
without  any  breach  of  continuity  or  rupture  of  the  vessels.  The 
quantity  is  sometimes  quite  considerable,  and  in  all  the  cases  that  I 
have  seen  the  peritoneum  exhibited  evidence  of  high  inflammation. 

Another  effect  of  peritonitis  is  softening  of  the  subserous  cellular 
substance.  This  lesion,  although  principally  observable  in  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  generally 
associated  with  sero-purulent  effusion,  and  is  particularly  conspicuous 
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in  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  in  the  persons  of  lying-in 
females,  and  in  those  who  fall  victims  to  injuries  of  the  rectum  and 
urinary  bladder.  The  softening,  which  sometimes  involves  a  large 
extent  of  surface,  often  amounts  to  such  a  degree  as  to  permit  the 
serous  membrane  to  be  peeled  off  with  the  greatest  facility  from  the 
organs  which  it  serves  to  envelop.  A  similar  pathological  condition 
is  occasionally  seen  concurrently  with  the  preceding,  in  the  submucous 
cellular  substance  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  produced,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  an  extension  of  the  irritation  from  the  serous  envelop. 

All  parts  of  the  peritoneum  are  not  equally  liable  to  inflammation, 
the  portions  most  commonly  affected  being  the  broad  ligaments  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  covering  of  the  small  intestines,  especially  of  the  ileum, 
together  with  the  tunic  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  The  parietal  part  of 
the  membrane  is  rarely  implicated ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable, 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  to  the  serous  envelop  of  the  stomach.  In- 
deed, serous  gastritis  must  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  infrequent 
disease.  In  all  my  dissections,  I  cannot  recall  more  than  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  this  portion  of  the  peritoneum  betrayed  the  least  sign 
of  acute  inflammation.  The  organ,  it  is  true,  is  occasionally  found  glued 
to  the  neighboring  structures,  as  the  spleen,  diaphragm,  or  arch  of  the 
colon ;  but  even  this  circumstance  is  far  from  affording  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  effusion  which  led  to  this  pathological 
condition. 

Nor  does  the  disease  remain  always  confined  to  the  original  seat  of 
the  attack.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  the  external  coat  of  the  bowel 
is  inflamed  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  irritation  is  afterwards 
propagated,  either  rapidly,  or  step  by  step,  as  it  were,  to  the  other 
layers,  or  even  to  the  wall  of  the  abdpmen. 

In  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  inflammation  frequently  commences  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  progresses  until  it  reaches  the 
peritoneal  coat.  From  thence,  the  process  may  diffuse  itself  over  the 
whole  peritoneum,  or  remain  confined  to  the  portion  covering  the 
uterus  and  adjacent  organs. 

A  development  of  gas  is  sometimes  noticed  in  this  disease.  It  is 
more  common,  however,  in  chronic  inflammation,  attended  with  copious 
sero-purulent  effusion,  and  is  probably  caused  by  the  decomposition 
of  this  fluid.  Another  effect  is  the  formation  of  little  vesicles^  produced 
by  the  presence  of  air  in  the  subserous  cellular  tissue.  It  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  high  degree  of  morbid  action. 

Acute  peritonitis  generally  ends  favorably  or  fatally  in  from  five  to 
ten  days  from  its  invasion.  Occasionally  it  is  disposed  to  run  into 
gangrene.  This  termination,  which  is  more  liable  to  occur  here  than 
in  any  other  serous  texture,  is  anatomically  characterized  by  the  black 
grayish  color  of  the  affected  part,  by  its  soft,  pulpy  consistence,  by 
its  disagreeable,  fetid  odor,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  it  can  tfe 
scraped  off  from  the  subjacent  structures.  If  there  be  any  adventi- 
tious membrane,  it  usually  participates  in  the  disorganizing  process, 
assuming  the  same  appearances  as  the  pre-existing  texture. 

2.  Chronic  Inflammation. — In  chronic  peritonitis,  the  affected  part  is 
of  a  dull,  rather  dark  color,  the  vessels  are  more  dilated,  and  the  sub- 
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jacent  cellular  tissue  is  more  dense  and  thick.  The  serous  texture 
itself  is  sometimes  hypertrophied,  not  uniformly,  but  in  patches ;  this 
eflFect,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  well  marked  as  is  asserted  by  patho- 
logists, and,  in  fact,  is  often  entirely  absent.  Brownish,  grayish,  bluish, 
or  dark  slate-colored  spots,  are  frequently  observable  in  this  affection, 
and  might  be  mistaken  by  the  young  anatomist  for  gangrenous  eschars; 
from  which,  however,  they  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  firm- 
ness, want  of  odor,  and  great  extent,  the  whole  peritoneum  being  occa- 
sionally marked  with  them.  But  we  must  not  always  expect  to  find 
the  membrane  discolored ;  for,  in  protracted  cases,  it  is  more  common 
to  witness  the  opposite  state,  the  affected  parts  being  unusually  white 
and  milky. 

The  false  membranes  of  chronic  peritonitis  are  often  very  thick, 
forming  large  masses  of  fibro-cellular  substance,  by  which  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  are  agglutinated  into  one  general  mass.  When  these 
structures  ulcerate,  their  ordinary  color  is  a  dirty  green ;  but  they 
may  also  present  various  shades  of  yellow,  gray,  and  brown,  especially 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  are  much  impregnated  with  blood. 
Occasionally  these  membranes  do  not  become  organized,  but  have  a 
friable,  rotten  aspect.  Masses  of  this  description  have  been  found 
from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  overspreading  the  whole  peritoneum 
like  a  poultice  of  mashed  carrots. 

The  plastic  lymph  which  is  thus  poured  out  not  only  serves  to  agglu- 
tinate the  abdominal  viscera  more  or  less  firmly  to  each  other  and  to 
the  inclosing  parietes,  but  it  occasionally  becomes  the  seat  of  fisiuhus 
tracks^  having  either  the  arrangement  of  a  blind  sac,  or  communicat- 
ing at  each  extremity  with  the  intestinal  tube.  In  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  have  observed  this  condition,  the  canals*  were  of  an  irregu- 
larly cylindrical  shape,  from  two  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  from 
two  to  nine  inches  in  length.  The  course  of  all,  five  in  number,  was 
remarkably  tortuous.  The  principal  one  extended  in  an  oblique 
direction  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  small  bowel,  from  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon  towards  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen; 
where,  after  a  distance  of  six  inches,  it  terminated  in  two  branches, 
each  three  inches  in  length ;  one  of  which  opened  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  jejunum,  the  other  into  the  upper  part  of  the  duodehum.  The 
internal  surface  of  these  channels  was  somewhat  rough  and  fleecy,  as 
if  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane ;  their  parietes  were  of  a  fibro-cartila- 
ginous  consistence  and  insensibly  blended  with  the  surrounding  ad- 
ventitious textures.  At  the  time  of  making  the  examination,  they 
all  contained  a  small  quantity  of  fecal  matter,  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  found  in  the  small  and  large  intestines. 

The  manner  in  which  these  new  channels  are  formed  may  be  ex- 
plained in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  suppose  that 
they  are  generated  under  the  immediate  influence  of  ulceration  and 
perforation  of  the  bowel.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  conse- 
quence of  such  an  event  would  be  an  extravasation  of  fecal  matter 
into  the  peritoneal  sac,  rapidly  followed  by  fatal  inflammation.  But, 
in  a  case  like  that  before  us,  no  such  occurrence,  it  is  obvious,  could 
possibly  take  place,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  intestinal  coils 
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are  tied  together.  Hence,  when  the  bowel  becomes  perforated,  its 
contents,  instead  of  escaping  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  find  their  way 
into  the  connecting  adventitious  substance,  where  they  excite  ulcerat- 
ive action,  and  thus  gradually  generate  passages  of  communication 
between  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  tube.  What  countenances 
this  view  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  interesting  case  which  fell  under  my 
observation,  there  were  numerous  ulcers  both  in  the  small  and  large 
bowel,  and  that  the  new  channels  all  opened  into  these  reservoirs. 
The  patient  was  about  twenty -eight  years  of  age,  during  the  four  last 
of  which  he  had  been  harassed  almost  incessantly  with  griping  diar- 
rhoea, the  relic,  apparently,  of  a  severe  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  com- 
plicated with  acute  peritonitis.  Latterly,  whenever  he  took  food,  it 
would  generally  in  a  few  minutes  pass  by  the  bowels,  in  the  same 
state  as  that  in  which  it  was  swallowed.  All  the  abdominal  viscera 
were  firmly  and  inseparably  matted  together ;  and  the  caliber  of  the 
whole  intestinal  tube  was  contracted  to  nearly  one-half  the  original 
volume.  In  diflferent  parts  of  its  extent  the  new  substance  was  stud- 
ded with  hard,  grayish,  miliary  tubercles,  distinctly  encysted,  and  many 
of  them  as  large  as  a  common  pea. 

We  may  suppose,  secondly,  that  these  fistulous  tracks  are  formed 
under  the  influence  of  purulent  matter,  poured  out  either  simultane- 
ously with  the  plastic  lymph  in  which  they  are  situated,  or  subse- 
quently to  the  establishment  of  adhesions.  The  fluid  which  is  thus 
accumulated,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  or  extravasated  into  the  peri- 
toneal sac,  works  its  way  into  the  neighboring  intestinal  coils,  through 
which  it  finds  a  ready  outlet.  In  proportion  as  the  contents  of  the 
abscess  are  evacuated,  fecal  matter  passes  in  and  supplies  their  place ; 
for  the  opening  in  the  bowel,  being  prevented  from  closing  up,  remains 
permanently  patulous.  According  to  this  theory,  the  ulceration  of 
the  intestinal  tunic,  it  will  be  observed,  is  supposed  to  be  consecutive 
to  the  formation  of  the  fistulous  tracks. 

The  serum  in  chronic  peritonitis  may  be  perfectly  clear  and 
limpid ;  more  commonly,  however,  it  is  of  a  greenish  tint,  white  or 
milky,  and  blended  with  purulent  matter,  or  flakes  of  lymph,  or  both 
together.  Occasionally  we  find  it  reddish,  from  the  exhalation  of 
blood.  The  accumulation  of  watery  fluid  is  sometimes  immense. 
Thus  in  a  patient  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beall,*  of  Missouri,  the  amount  of 
fluid,  evacuated  within  a  few  years,  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
gallons  and  a  half,  the  first  fifteen  operations  yielding  an  average 
quantity  of  twenty  quarts  1 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  water  in  ascites  occasionally  exerts 
such  a  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  recto- vaginal  portion  of  the  peri- 
toneal sac  as  to  make  the  perineum  bulge  out  in  the  form  of  a  tumor. 
The  swelling  varies  in  size  between  an  orange  and  a  foetal  head,  and  is 
generally  of  an  irregularly  oval  figure,  like  the  urinary  bladder :  it 
fluctuates  distinctly  under  the  finger,  and  disappears  temporarily  on 
pressure.  When  large  it  is  translucent,  and  projects  forward  so  as  to 
occlude  the  mouth  of  the  vagina.    The  internal  coat  of  the  tumor  is 

*  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  yoI.  x.  p.  343. 
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formed  by  the  peritoneum,  the  external  by  the  perineum,  which  is 
BometimeB  inverted. 

The  matter  which  attends  this  disease,  sometimes  works  it«  way 
along  the  spermatic  cord,  and  points  ezternallj ;  at  other  times  it 
escapes  at  the  umbilicus,  and  instances  occur  in  which  it  finds  an  ont< 
let  through  the  urethra.  A  person  thus  circumstanced  may  live  a 
considerable  period  with  a  fistulous  opening,  or  fatal  ioflammation 
may  arise  from  the  ingress  of  air. 

Chronic  peritonitis  may  exist  as  an  intra-uterine  disorder.  The  chil- 
dren are  pale  and  emaciated,  and  thick,  old  membranes  are  found  in  the 
abdomen,  agglutinating  the  viscera  so  firmly  together  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them.  Even  tubercles  have  been  detected  in  several 
instances  in  children  that  have  died  within  a  few  hours  aJler  birth. 

3.  Oaa. — The  peritoneum,  like  the  pleura  and  pericardioro,  may 
contain  air,  or  gas,  either  introduced  from  without,  or  generated  within. 
Usually  the  affection  coexists  with  serous  fluid,  blood,  lymph,  or  puru- 
lent matter ;  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  gas  was  the  result 
rather  of  a  chemical  than  of  a  vital  process.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  accumulation  is  of  a  spoataneoos 
nature,  it  is  generally  connected  with  inflammation,  subacute  or 
chronic,  of  the  serous  membrane.  When  the  air  is  introduced  from 
without  it  usually  finds  its  way  in  from  the  alimentary  tube  through 
an  ulcer  or  perforation,  which  may  be  small  and  difBcult  of  detection. 
The  quantity  may  be  very  trifling,  or  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause 
severe  suffering  and  even  death.  The  gas  is  occasionally  very  offen- 
sive, from  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  escapes,  when 
the  abdomen  is  punctured,  with  a  loud  hissing  noise. 

4.  GaHilagiTious  and  Osseous  Concretiong. — (Fig,  222.)  These  bodies, 
although  unfrequent,  are  occasionally  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
accompanied  or  not  by  lesion  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

Generally  loose  and  floating,  they  are  sometimes 
Fig.  222.  attached  by  a  sort  of  footstalk  to  the  free  surface 

f^^^j^j^  of  the  serous  membrane,  and  at  other  times  in- 

<s.jf^^H^Hy^       closed  in  the  subserous  cellular  tissue.    In  their 
^nflHRRfJl       form  they  are  irregularly  rounded,  oblong,  fiat- 
•"^j^^mI,™^''.  f      tened, or  ovoidal,  and  in  their  volume  they  vary 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  walnut 
Smooth  and  polished  externally,  they  are  com- 
monly composed  of  a  mass  of  cartilage  arranged 
around  a  bony  nucleus ;  they  are  of  a  dull  whit- 
ish, grayish,  or  pearly  appearance,  firm,  compact, 
and   occasionally,  though   not  always,  elastia 
Their  mode  of  formation  is  probably  similar  to 
cioiicieiiuii>otiiiep«iiuBPBio.    that  of  intcrarticular  bodies,  to  which  they  bear 
From  t.  preparmiion  in  niT    |.(jg  grgateat  resemblance  in  their  phy8i(»l  and 
chemical  characters. 

5.  TuhercUs. — Tubercles  of  the  peritoneum  are  sufficiently  common, 
both  upon  its  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  its  false  membranes.  In 
their  size  these  bodies  vary  from  that  of  a  clover-seed  to  that  of  a 
mustard-seed,  currant,  or  even  a  pea;  and  they  are  oflen  so  numerous 
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as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  peritoneum,  thousands  being  visible  in 
every  direction,  both  on  the  visceral  and  parietal  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane. Occasionally  we  may  see  them  in  every  stage  of  change,  from 
the  consistence  of  recent  lymph  to  that  of  fibro-cartilage.  In  many 
cases  they  are  confluent,  like  the  pustules  of  smallpox,  and  have  vessels 
shooting  into  them  from  the  surrounding  parts,  which  are  highly  vas- 
cular, as  well  as  considerably  thickened. 

Although  there  is  no  part  of  the  peritoneum  which  is  entirely 
exempt  from  these  heterologous  bodies,  yet  they  appear  to  be  much 
more  liable  to  occur  in  some  situations  than  in  others.  In  my  own 
dissections,  I  have  constantly  found  them  more  abundant,  larger,  and 
more  distinctly  developed,  in  the  iliac  and  pelvic  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane than  at  any  other  points.  They  are  also  frequently  seen  on  the 
mesentery,  the  omentum,  and  the  serous  coat  of  the  spleen.  In  the 
early  stage  of  their  formation,  they  are  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  wiped 
away;  but  they  gradually  increase  in  density,  and  may  finally  assume 
a  cartilaginous,  and  even  bony  hardness.  In  some  instances  they 
have  the  consistence  of  putty,  dry  curds,  or  of  semi-concrete  mortar. 
The  older  ones  are  generally  distinctly  encysted,  the  enveloping  mem- 
brane, which  is  very  thin  and  delicate,  being  evidently  of  new  forma- 
tion ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  more  recent,  are  unprovided 
with  such  a  covering.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  they  occur  in  scrofu- 
lous subjects,  in  connection  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  liver, 
and  other  organs.  They  almost  invariably  give  rise  to  the  signs  of 
chronic  peritonitis,  of  which  they  constitute  a  frequent  form,  so  that,  in 
addition  to  these  heterologous  deposits,  exudations  of  lymph  and  serum 
with  adhesions  are  met  with. 

6.  Carcinomatous  Formations. — The  peritoneum  is  liable  to  the  carci- 
nomatous formations,  especially  the  colloid  and  encephaloid.  Of  aciir- 
fhus^  properly  so  called,  I  have  never  seen  an  example  in  this  mem- 
brane, nor  do  I  know  that  it  has  ever  been  observed  by  others,  except 
as  a  secondary  growth,  extending  to  it  from  the  adjoining  structures. 

Of  colloid  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  a  remarkable  case  has  been  at 
ready  described  in  the  chapter  on  this  disease,  and  an  instance,  hardly 
less  extraordinary,  came  under  my  notice  in  the  winter  of  1854,  in  a 
gentleman,  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  was  seen  several  times  in  con- 
sultation by  my  late  colleague.  Professor  Flint,  of  Bufialo.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  probably  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  upwards  of  two  years,  during  the  last  of  which 
the  patient  was  nearly  constantly  confined  to  his  bed.  He  finally  died 
in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  entirely 
obliterated,  except  at  a  small  space  over  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  ;  and 
was  occupied  by  an  enormous  tumor,  extending  from  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  to  the  diaphragm,  which  was  pushed  high  up  into  the  chest. 
All  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  were  involved  in  it,  but  free 
from  colloid  disease.  The  convolutions  of  the  bowel,  large  and  small^ 
were  inclosed  in  and  compressed  by  it ;  the  stomach  was  in  the  same 
condition,  and  was  much  reduced  in  size.  The  spleen,  pancreas,  gall- 
bladder, the  greater  portion  of  the  liver,  and  the  urinary  bladder,  were 
surrounded  by  the  tumor.    The  colloid  structure  of  this  immense 
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mass  was  well  characterized  throughoat,  being  composed  of  namerous 
cells,  varying  from  the  volume  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  hazel- 
nut, and  occupied  by  a  pale  greenish,  jelly-like  substance. 

The  most  ordinary  form  in  which  encephaloid  occurs  is  that  of 
small  tumors,  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  an  egg.  Their 
shape  is  either  spherical  or  pear-like,  and  their  number  is  oflen  quite 
great,  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  being  found  in  the  same  individual 
They  are  generally  of  a  dull  white  color,  mottled  with  dark  spots,  are 
surrounded  by  a  very  delicate  yet  distinct  membrane,  and  are  pene- 
trated at  different  parts  of  their  circumference  by  minute  florid  ves- 
sels, which  thus  supply  them  with  blood.  The  contents  of  these  tumors 
are  subject  to  considerable  variety ;  for,  whilst  some  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  cerebriform  matter,  others  are  made  up  of  a  soft 
grumous  substance,  or  of  a  fluid  closely  resembling  thin  jelly  or  half- 
boiled  arrowroot.  On  some  occasions  they  are  exceedingly  vascular, 
exhibiting  an  appearance  very  much  like  that  of  the  spleen.  These 
heterologous  growths  are  most  frequently  observed  on  the  visceral 
portion  of  the  peritoneum,  and  they  generally  coexist  with  similar 
Tormations  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

A  huge  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  peritoneum  was  sent  to  me,  some 
years  ago;  by  Dr.  George  E.  Conant,  of  Huntington,  Ohio,  and  is  now 
contained  in  my  private  collection.  It  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a 
little  girl,  five  years  of  age,  and  weighed  eleven  pounds  nine  ounces. 
It  occupied  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  extending  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage  low  down  into  the  pelvis,  concealing  the  small  bowels,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  great  omentum — from  which  it  seemed  to  have  originated 
— the  uterus,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  parietal  portion  of  the  peri- 
toneum. The  tumor  is  of  a  whitish  yellow  color,  lobulated,  soft  and 
doughy,  with  numerous  vessels,  of  a  large  caliber,  ramifying  over  its 
outer  surface.  Internally,  it  has  a  distinctly  fibrous  arrangement,  and 
contains  numerous  little  cells,  some  of  which  are  filled  with  pus,  some 
with  a  thin,  turbid  sanies,  some  with  blood.  This  immense  encepha- 
loid mass  could  be  easily  felt  through  the  abdomen  during  life,  and 
its  presence  occasioned,  especially  towards  the  last,  the  most  frightful 
dyspnoea,  together  with  great  emaciation  and  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  powers  of  the  system. 

Melanosis  is  sometimes  found  in  the  peritoneum,  the  form  in 
which  it  is  poured  out  being  liable  to  considerable  variety.  It  may 
occur  as  an  infiltration  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue ;  but  more 
commonly  it  is  deposited  upon  the  free  sirface  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane, and  observes  a  punctiform,  stratiform,  or  nodulated  arrange- 
ment. The  parts  of  the  peritoneum  most  prone  to  melanosis  are  the 
great  omentum  and  the  epiploic  appendages  of  the  colon,  from  the 

fredilection,  probably,  which  this  substance  has  for  the  adipose  tissue, 
n  the  nodulated  variety,  the  tumors,  whether  isolated  or  agglomerated, 
generally  adhere  by  a  broad  base,  and  are  sometimes  enveloped  by 
cysts  of  fine  cellular  tissue,  furnished  with  delicate  vessels.  When 
occurring  in  layers  this  substance  is  covered  by  a  thin  film  of  mem- 
brane, and  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  common  hemorrhagic  efiii- 
sions,  altered  in  their  color  by  the  chemical  action  of  certain  acids  and 
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Fig.  223. 


gases,  developed  either  id  the  iatestinal  tube,  or  in  the  peritODeal 
cavity. 

Finally,  the  omentum,  a  proceaa  of  the  peritoneum,  is  subject  to  va- 
rious diseases,  but  the  only  one  requiring  any  notice  here  is  chronic 
enlargement,  or  hypertrophy.  This  aQection  is  moat  common  in  old 
and  large  herniae,  attended  with  the  protrusion  and  long  retention  of  this 
membrane.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  omen- 
tum is  very  liable  to  contract  adhesions-  to  the 
hernial  sac,  by  which  it  is  rendered  ultimately 
irreducible;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  always 
becomes  more  or  less  enlarged  from  interstitial  de- 
posits, and  ultimately  entirely  deprived  of  its 
Srimitive  structure,  being  converted  into  a  hard, 
ense,  solid  body,  feeling  more  like  a  maasof  fibro- 
cartilage  than  a  fold  of  peritoneum.  Its  surface,  at 
this  ata^e  of  the  affection,  ia  generally  very  rough, 
and  tnberculated,  as  if  it  were  inlaid  with  cherry- 
stones, or  small  pebbles ;  it  is  of  a  reddish,  or 
yellowish  color,  and  distinctly  creaks  under  the 
knife.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  degenerated  mass 
contains  serous  cysts,  colloid,  or  fibrous  nodules. 
A  change  in  the  form  of  the  membrane  ia  always 
-  a  striking  phenomenon  in  the  morbid  appearance. 
Instead  of  being  spread  out,  so  as  to  cover  the 
abdominal  viscera,  as  it  does  in  the  healthy  state, 
it  is  always  contracted  in  every  direction,  forming 
a  mass,  perhaps,  hardly  the  volume  of  an  adult's 
band.  On  the  other,  it  occasionally  forms  an  im- 
mense tumor,  literally  filling  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  imparting  an  appearance  similar  to  that  oc- 
casioned by  an  enlarged  ovary,  for  which  it  has 
been  known  to  be  mistaken,  A  good  specimen 
of  such  a  mass  is  represented  in  the  aojoining 
cut  (Fig.  223),  from  Liston. 

The  omentum  is  liable  ,to  the  heterologous  formations,  all  of  which 
may  originate  in  it,  and  pursue  the  usual  course. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

BILIARY   APPARATUS. 

I.  The  Liver. — Weight,  Color,  and  Analysis. — Lesions. — Inflammation. — Suppuration  and  Ab 
scess. — Gangrene. — Softening. — Induration. — Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. — Cirrhosis. — Ta- 
bercles. — Carcinoma. — Melanosis. — Hydatids. — Adipose  Transformation. — The  LiTer Flake, 
and  other  Worms. — Cartilaginons  Degeneration. — Osseous  ConoreUons. — Sanguineous  Effia- 
sions. — Erectile  Tumor. — Restorative  Powers  of  the  Liyer. — II.  Th^  Gall-Bladder.  Inflam- 
mation.— Ulceration  and  Rupture. — Atrophy  and  Thickening  of  its  Coate. — Diseases  of  Uie 
Biliary  Ducts. — Alterations  of  the  Bile. — Gall-stones. 

SECTION  I. 

LIVER. 

In  its  weight,  the  liver  varies  from  two  pounds  and  three-qnarters 
to  three  pounds  and  a  half;  consequently,  it  may  be  said  to  constitute 
about  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  human  frame. 
Its  volume,  however,  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  its  own  circu- 
lation ;  a  circumstance  which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  continually  poured  into  it  by  the  hepatic 
artery  and  portal  vein.  Of  the  extent  of  this  influence,  a  good  idea 
may  oe  formed  by  removing  the  liver  from  the  abdomen  and  washing 
out  its  fluids,  when  its  bulk  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished, as  is  shown  by  its  collapsed  and  wrinkled  aspect.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  retard,  interrupt,  or  prevent  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  to  the  right  side  of.  the 
heart,  must  induce  congestion,  with  all  its  necessary  evils,  in  the  organ 
under  consideration.  Hence  it  is  found  that  disease  of  the  liver  is 
often  directly  dependent  upon  lesion  of  the  heart  or  large  veins. 

That  the  color  of  the  liver  should  be  modified,  and,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  controlled  by  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  receives,  no 
one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  the  foetus, 
in  which  the  liver  is  always  remarkably  vascular,  the  color  is  much 
more  florid  than  some  time  after  birth,  or  in  the  subsequent  periods  of 
life.  In  the  adult,  it  is  generally  of  a  reddish-brown,  with  spots  of 
blue,  particularly  along  the  anterior  margin  and  under  surface.  In 
persons  who  are  hung,  the  liver  is  usually  of  a  deep  pink  color,  and 
sometimes  even  quite  purple. 

In  simple  congestion,  the  hepatic  tissue  is  generally  of  a  florid  red, 
the  arteries  and  veins  are  preternaturally  distended,  and  blood  flows 
freely  on  making  sections  of  it.    By  a  careless  observer  this  condition 
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of  the  liver  migbt  be  confonnded  with  inflammation,  but  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  it  by  the  greater  uniformity  of  its  color, 
by  its  pervading  the  entire  organ,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
blood  may  be  squeezed  from  its  vessels.  It  has  been  shown  that, 
when  the  congestion  results  from  the  portal  veins,  the  granules  are  the 

Jarts  which  are  most  vascular;  whilst,  when  it  is  caused  by  the 
epatic  veins,  it  is  most  distinct  in  the  intervening  cellular  tissue. 
When  both  systems  are  filled  with  blood,  the  redness  will  be  equally 
conspicuous  in  both  textures. 

Tne  human  liver  has  been  analyzed  hy  different  chemists,  with  the 
uniform  result  of  detecting  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fat. 
One  of  the  latest  examinations  is  by  Mr.  Beale,*  of  London,  who,  in 
two  healthy  subjects,  obtained  the  subjoined  results: — 


Water 

I. 
•        •      68.58 

II. 
72.05 

Fatty  matter 

3.82 

4.28 

Extractive,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 

I     10.07 

10.40 

Extractive,  soluble  in  water  only,  and  albumen 

Alkaline  and  earthy  salts 

1.50 

1.19 

Matter  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether    . 

.      16.03 

12.08 

100.00        100.00 

A  knowledge  of  the  situaiioii  of  the  liver,  in  respect  to  the  neigh- 
boring parts,  is  of  no  little  importance  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis 
of  some  of  its  structural  lesions.  Such  information  will  also  be  in  the 
highest  degree  useful,  as  enabling  us  to  comprehend  how  an  enlarged 
liver  may  compress  the  stomach  and  interrupt  its  functions;  how  it 
mav  produce  jaundice,  by  impeding  the  flow  of  bile;  or  dropsy  of  the 
abaomen,  by  obstructing  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart;  and  how 
abscesses,  originally  formed  in  the  hepatic  tissue,  may  burst  into  the 
snrrounding  organs. 

The  position  of  the  liver  is  sometimes  singularly  altered,  even  al- 
though it  may  not  have  undergone  any  change  in  bulk.  Thus,  in 
hydrothorax,  it  may  be  prominently  felt,  not  only  in  the  epigastric 
region,  where  a  part  of  it  is  naturally  situated,  but  also  in  the  umbi- 
lical and  left  hypochondriac.  On  the  other  hand,  in  copious  ascitic 
effusions  it  may  be  forced  so  high  up  into  the  chest  as  to  encroach 
seriously  upon  the  right  lung,  producing  atrophy  of  that  viscus,  and 
terrible  dyspnoea.  Sometimes,  again,  the  liver  is  pushed  over  into  the 
left  hypochondriac  region,  by  an  encysted  tumor,  or  by  enlargement 
of  the  right  kidney.  All  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they 
have  an  important  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  diseases. 

The  lesions  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  present  chapter,  are, 
inflammation,  suppuration,  gangrene,  softening,  induration,  hypertro- 
phy and  atrophy,  tubercles,  cancer,  melanosis,  hydatids,  fatty  degene- 
ration, worms,  cartilaginous  and  osseous  concretions,  apoplexy,  erectile 
tumors,  and  laceration. 

1.  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  liver  may  involve  either  the 
proper  substance  of  this  organ  or  its  investing  membranes,  and,  like 

'  Budd  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  279.    Philadelphia,  1853. 
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the  same  disease  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  it  nnay  be  either  acute 
or  chronic.     The  acute  form  of  the  complaint  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
this  country,  but  is  sufficiently  frequent  in  hot  climates.    In  warm  lati- 
tudes, there  is  always  a  high  degree  of  nervous  excitability  of  the 
chylopoietio  viscera,  and  hence  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
a  large  proportion  of  the  maladies  of  those  regions  characterized  by 
a  predominance  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  liver,   bowels,  or 
spleen.    In  our  Southern  States,  almost  all  diseases  assume  a  bilious 
type;  but  whether  the  liver  labors  under  much  irritation,  or  is  merely  - 
sympathetically  affected,  are  points  which  still  remain  undetermined.^ 
The  term  congestive^  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  physicians  of  thos^ 
regions,  seems  to  me  to  be  often  used  unmeaningly,  certainly  withou**^ 
a  proper  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  pathology.     Tha.,^ 
the  internal  organs,  and  especially  the  liver  and  spleen,  are  often  inui^ , 
dated  with  blood  in  the  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  of  those  dis, 
tricts,  may  be  readily  supposed;  but  that  this  condition  can  last  lom^ 
without  inflammation,  is  what  very  few  will  be  willing  to  concede. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  occasionally  assumes  an  epidemic  type^ 
affecting  a  considerable  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time.  Aa 
instance  of  this  tendency  occurred  in  1828,  in  Dublin,  where,  prior  to 
that  period,  acute  hepatitis  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  rare  disease, 
a  case  being  seldom  met  with  more  than  once  in  a  year  or  two,  in  the 
largest  hospitals.  At  the  date  here  specified,  however,  every  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  Irish  metropolis  had  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  afflicted  with  it,  and  of  these  not  a  few  died. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  hepatitis  vary  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  irritative  action,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
in  operation.  In  general,  the  first  perceptible  efibct  is  an  increase  of 
the  vascularity  of  the  parenchymatous  structure,  which  becomes  en- 
gorged in  circumscribed  spots,  of  a  light  red  color.  The  part  affected 
is  somewhat  tumid,  and  bleeds  freely  on  being  incised,  but  is  not 
changed  in  its  consistence;  the  hepatic  canals  are  distended  with  a 
,viscid,  yellow,  brownish  fluid;  and  the  acini  are  of  a  florid  tint,  and  j 
increased  in  size,  though  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case,  these 
bodies  being  much  less  distinct  than  natural. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage,  in  addition  to  the  vascularity,  the  hepatic 
structure  becomes  singularly  softened,  so  that  it  may  be  reduoea,  by 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger,  to  a  mere  pultaceous  mass.  This 
state  is  analogous  to  the  second  stage  of  acute  pneumonitis,  and  may, 
like  it,  be  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  pus,  or  a  deposit  of  lymph 
upon  the  serous  surface.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  is  a  w8e 
diflerence  between  the  liver  and  the  lung,  as  we  seldom  meet  with 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  latter  without  pleuritis,  while  the 
reverse  often  obtains  in  acute  hepatitis. 

In  its  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage,  the  inflammatioD 
often  gives  rise  to  various  shades  of  color.  Thus,  the  parenchyma  roay 
be  of  a  deep  red,  disposed  in  arborescent  lines;  or  the  vessels  may 
encircle  the  acini  in  the  form  of  wreaths,  freely  anastomosing  wiA 
each  other.  When  the  disease  is  very  intense,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
a  number  of  small  ecchymoses,  produced  by  a  rupture  of  some  of  the 
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capillary  arteries  or  veins;  and  instances  occur  in  wbich  tbe  affected 
part  assumes  a  deep  brownish,  violet,  or  mottled  aspect,  the  latter 
appearance  being  particularly  liable  to  happen  when  the  inflammation 
occurs  in  circumscribed  spots.  In  such  cases,  the  whole  portal  circle 
is  gorged  with  black  blood,  the  biliary  ducts  are  deeply  injected,  and 
their  contents,  being  of  a  serosanguinolent  nature,  have  no  longer  the 
bitter  taste  and  ropy  feel  which  characterize  healthy  bile.  The  mucous 
coat  of  the  duodenum,  also,  is  more  or  less  phlogosed,  and  the  minute 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  no  longer  admit  inject- 
ing matter. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  whole  of  the  liver  is  involved  in  acute  inflam- 
mation :  most  commonly  it  is  limited  to  its  surfaces,  its  borders,  or  to 
some  of  its  deep-seated  parts.  In  the  latter  case,  the  disease  sometimes 
escapes  the  attention  of  the  examiner,  owing  to  the  normal  aspect  of 
the  exterior  of  the  organ.  Hence  the  necessity,  in  all  our  investiga- 
tions, of  removing  the  liver  from  the  abdomen,  and  cutting  it  into 
thin  slices.  In  some  cases,  especially  such  as  follow  surgical  opera- 
tions, the  hepatic  and  portal  veins  are  inflamed ;  and  instances  occa- 
sionally occur  in  which  they  are  filled  with  pus  or  fibrinous  concretions. 

When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  investing  membranes,  they 
exhibit  the  same  appearances  as  the  fibro-serous  textures  generally. 
Numerous  vessels  pervade  them,  passing  up  from  the  parenchymatous 
texture,  and  they  are  thicker  and  more  opaque  than  in  the  healthy 
state.  Lymph  is  also  commonly  deposited  upon  their  outer  surface, 
either  in  narrow  bands,  in  small  patches,  or  in  considerable  masses. 
The  organ  being  thus  glued  to  the  neighboring  parts,  is  often  com- 
pressed, and  much  restrained  in  its  movements.  In  some  instances  it 
18  literally  buried  in  lymph,  and  its  adhesions  being  strong,  much  dis- 
section is  required  to  liberate  it.  The  disease,  however,  is  seldom 
thus  extensive. 

Acute  hepatitis  may  terminate  in  resolution,  the  formation  of  matter, 
gangrene,  or  softening.  Not  unfrequently  it  passes  into  the  chronic 
form,  when  it  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  induration  and  other  structural 
lesions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  chronic  hepatitis  sometimes 
exists  as  a  primitive  affection;  its  invasion  being  very  gradual,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  severe  symptoms.  It  is  a  much  more  frequent 
complaint,  in  this  country,  than  the  acute  form ;  yet  it  is  not  so  com- 
mon, perhaps,  as  the  term  "  liver  disease,"  so  generally  used  by  the 
profession,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  anatomical  characters  of 
the  disease  may  be  collected  from  what  we  shall  say  concerning  in- 
duration, hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  this  organ. 

2.  Abscess, — Although  suppuration  of  the  liver  occasionally  follows 
chronic  inflammation,  yet  this  effect  is  much  more  frequently  witnessed 
as  the  result  of  the  acute  variety  of  the  disease.  The  pus  may  be 
diffused,  occur  in  small  points,  or  be  collected  into  one  or  more  ab- 
scesses. The  number  of  these  purulent  deposits  is  often  quite  great, 
the  liver  being  literally  burrowed  by  them;  sometimes  they  com- 
municate together  by  narrow  fistulous  passages,  but  in  most  cases  they 
are  separated  by  considerable  intervals,  or  by  thin  partitions  of  hepatic 
substance.    Occasionally  the  abscess  is  of  extraordinary  size,  occupy- 
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ing  nearly  tbe  whole  of  one  lobe,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  organ. 
In  this  way  quarts  of  matter  are  sometimes  accumalated,  and  the  hepa- 
tic textures  are  almost  entirely  wasted.  When  the  quantity  of  fluid 
is  great,  or  if  it  be  long  detained,  even  when  small,  it  is  apt  to  become 
encysted,  the  membrane  by  which  it  is  inclosed,  and  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  organization,  varying  in  thickness  from  the  fourth  of  a  line 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  consistence  from  the  softness  of  lymph 
to  the  firmness  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  such  as 
run  a  very  rapid  course,  the  matter  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
hepatic  tissue,  which  is  itself  usually  in  a  state  of  purulent  infiltration, 
or  very  much  softened  and  altered  in  color. 

The  matter  of  a  hepatic  abscess  usually  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the 
nature  of  true  pus,  being  of  a  thick,  white,  cream-like  appearance. 
Sometimes  it  is  thin  and  sanious,  sometimes  thick  and  curdy,  some- 
times thin  and  brownish,  like  chocolate,  and  sometimes  of  the  color 
and  consistence  of  a  decoction  of  unburnt  coffee.  In  the  generality 
of  cases  it  is  destitute  of  smell;  but  occasionally  it  is  highly  offensive 
and  irritating.  Now  and  then  the  fluid  contains  flakes  of  blood  of  a 
dark  gray  color;  and  instances  occur  in  which  it  looks  like  the 
washings  of  flesh. 

Suppuration  of  the  liver  does  not  always  prove  fatal.  In  many 
instances  the  matter  has  a  tendency  to  discharge  itself  externally,  or 
to  force  its  way  into  some  one  of  the  adjacent  organs.  The  principal 
circumstances  which  appear  to  influence  the  point  of  communication 
are  the  seat  of  the  abscess  and  the  general  volume  of  the  hepatic 
tumor.  In  the  abdomen,  the  opening  usually  takes  place  in  the  peri- 
toneal sac,  the  colon,  duodenum,  the  stomach  or  gall-bladder ;  when 
the  abscess  points  externally,  the,  matter  may  fijid  its  way  out  at  the 
epigastric  region,  the  right  loin,  or  between  the  false  ribs,  usually  bj 
a  narrow,  fistulous  route.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pus  may 
sometimes  pass  into  the  bowels  through  the  biliary  ducts;  and  in- 
stances are  mentioned  in  which  it  found  an  outlet  through  the  right 
kidney.  When  the  abscess  is  seated  at  the  upper  border  or  on  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver,  it  may  break  into  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  where  it  either  excites  fatal  inflammation,  or  it  erodes  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  and  is  finally  discharged  through  the  bronchial  tubes, 
between  the  ribs,  or  even  through  the  axilla.  In  one  instance  the 
matter  was  discharged  into  the  vena  cava.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  connected  with  this  subject  is,  that  the  fluid  sometimes 
works  its  way  into  the  pericardium.  Of  this  interesting  cases  have 
been  reported  by  Mr.  Knott,  of  India,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Mauritius^  and 
by  Professor  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  In  the  latter,  the  liver  adhered 
closely  to  the  upper  part  of  the  diaphragm,  and  was  occupied  by  an 
enormous  quantity  of  pus,  about  a  quart  of  which  had  escaped  into 
the  pericardium.  In  a  case  detailed  by  Dr.  Graves,*  of  Dublin,  the 
abscess  opened  both  into  the  pericardium  and  the  stomach.  When 
the  matter  is  discharged,  the  abscess  sometimes  heals,  the  process  being 

'  Dablln  Medical  Journal,  January,  1839. 
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analogous  to  that  which  is  observed  under  like  circumstances  in  the 
lungs  and  other  organs. 

Hepatic  abscesses  are  very  rare  in  the  colder  regions  of  this  country, 
but  sufficiently  common  in  our  southern  latitudes.  Some  years  ago 
there  were,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  nearly  a  dozen  cases  of 
this  disease,  all  from  Louisiana,  in  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital. 
In  Europe,  abscesses  of  the  liver  are  also  extremely  rare ;'  while  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies  they  are  very  frequent. 

In  acute  hepatitis,  pus  usually  begins  to  be  deposited  in  the  course 
of  six  or  eight  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  ;  whereas, 
in  chronic  cases,  months  often  elapse  before  the  occurrence  of  this 
event. 

Abscesses  of  the  liver  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the 
longs;  and  in  many  instances  they  supervene  upon  injuries  of  the 
head,  large  wounds,  and  surgical  operations.  The  matter  in  these 
cases  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  transmitted  with  the  blood  through 
the  veins,  from  remote  and  diseased  parts;  but  the  more  plausible 
opinion  ascribes  its  origin  to  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  substance 
or  the  liver,  brought  on  by  some  inscrutable  sympathetic  action. 
That  matter  may  be  thus  conveyed  is  probable ;  but  that  it  should 
create  irritation  in  one  organ  in  preference  to  another,  is  a  point  in 
pathology  which  cannot  be  very  easily  comprehended.  If  it  has  any 
truth  at  all,  it  forms  merely  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To 
admit  that  abscesses  may  be  thus  produced  in  any  organ,  is  to  admit 
that  such  an  organ  has  an  elective  attraction  for  the  purulent  fluid  that 
shall  be  flowing  in  the  circulating  mass ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its 
tissues  are  so  close  and  peculiar,  its  capillaries  so  exceedingly  fine,  as 
to  entangle  the  matter,  and  retain  it  forcibly  in  its  interior.  To  me 
the  hypothesis  appears  not  only  objectionable,  but  very  absurd. 

The  mode  of  development  of  these  metastatic  abscesses,  as  they  are 
denominated,  is  remarkably  insidious,  and  is  frequently  connected 
with  jaundice  and  phlebitis.  Usually  not  larger  than  a  hemp-seed, 
a  pea,  or  a  filbert,  they  are  of  an  irregularly  rounded  shape,  and 
much  less  perfectly  circumscribed  than  when  they  are  seated  in  the 
lungs.  They  may  occupy  any  portion  of  the  liver,  but  in  most  cases 
they  are  situated  superficially ;  their  number  varies  from  one  to  several 
dozens,  and  their  contents,  which  are  commonly  of  a  reddish,  yellow- 
ish, or  greenish  color,  are  of  a  semi-concrete  consistence,  like  that  of 
a  mass  of  fibrin.  The  hepatic  tissue  around  these  abscesses  may  be 
analtered ;  but  in  general  it  is  softened  and  preternaturally  vascular. 
When  they  are  seated  superficially,  the  peritoneal  covering  is  apt  to 
participate  in  the  morbid  action.  Commonly  they  succeed  the  original 
lesion  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day. 

8.  Gangrene. — The  termination  of  acute  hepatitis  by  gangrene  is 
exceedingly  rare.  Baillie'  never  witnessed  an  instance  of  it,  and 
Annesley,  although  for  many  years  an  inter-tropical  practitioner,  and 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  making  examinations,  declares  he  has  not 

'  AndraPs  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
'  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  136. 
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been  more  successful.*  In  several  thousand  dissections  made  by  An- 
dral,^  this  lesion  occurred  only  in  a  single  case.  The  mortified  part  is 
very  soft  and  lacerable,  extremely  ofiFensive,  of  a  dark  color,  and  per- 
vaded with  sanious  fluid. 

4.  Softening. — Softening  of  the  liver  is  a  common  and  destructive 
aflfection  in  warm  latitudes;  but  is  very  rare  in  the  more  temperate 
regions  of  America  and  Europe.  That  this  is  the  case  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  few  cases  that  are 
reported  of  this  disease  in  our  periodicals.  The  softening  may  present 
itself  under  two  distinct  forms,  differing  from  each  other  both  in  their 
color  and  consistence,  but  resulting  probably  from  the  same  cause, 
namely,  inflammatory  irritation.  In  the  more  common  variety,  which 
may  be  denominated  brownish  softening^  the  substance  of  the  organ 
usually  retains  its  normal  color,  but  is  broken  down  and  friable,  or 
has  so  far  lost  its  cohesive  properties  that  it  readily  yields  to  the  force 
of  the  finger.  In  some  instances,  the  affected  part  is  infiltrated  with 
thin,  bloody,  sanious,  or  puriform  matter,  and  is  converted  into  a  soft, 
brittle  mass,  not  unlike  a  rotten  pear.  When  put  in  water,  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  granules  appear,  resembling  the  seeds  of  a 
bunch  of  dried  grapes :  they  are  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  cinna- 
mon color,  and  are  attached  to  the  large  vessels  by  delicate  vascular 
pedicles.  In  other  cases,  maceration  produces  an  appearance  like  the 
washings  of  half  putrid  flesh,  the  water  becoming  aiscolored,  and  the 
part  exhibiting  multitudes  of  shreds,  the  remains,  probably,  of  vessels 
and  fibrous  filaments.  This  variety  of  mollescence  is  generally 
remarkable  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  and  occurs  almoeU 
always  in  combination  with  disease  of  the  other  viscera,  especially  a 
the  stomach,  spleen  and  lungs.  It  appears  to  be  frequently  met  with*, 
in  India,  in  persons  who  are  rapidly  carried  off  by  cholera,  dysentery^ 
and  malignant  fevers. 

The  second  species  of  softening  has  received  the  name  of  hUtdc^  and^ 
from  its  close  resemblance  to  gangrene,  is  probably  the  result  of  ^ 
higher  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  disorganizing  the  parenchymatous 
texture.     It  commonly  invades  a  large  extent  of  surface,  sometimes^ 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  organ,  which  it  reduces  to  a  dark  pultaceou 
mass,  having  the  consistence  and  aspect  of  grumous  blood,  or  of 
black,  softened  spleen.     In  some  instances,  the  affected  part  emits  ai^ 
remarkably  fetid  odor;  a  circumstance  which,  together  with  its  color^ 
has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  analogous  to,  if  no& 
identical  with,  gangrene.     The  size  of  the  liver  is  commonly  dimi^ 
nished ;  it  may,  however,  be  perfectly  natural,  and  occasionally  it  i* 
considerably  augmented. 

Softening  of  the  liver  may  run  a  rapidly  fatal  course,  with  symp- 
toms of  jaundice  and  of  irritation  of  the  brain.     It  is  to  this  forna 
that  the  term  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  has  been  applied.     The  organ 
is  reduced  in  size  and  of  an  intensely  yellow  color.     In  the  softened 

*  Diseases  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 
'  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii. 
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parts,  complete  destractioii  of  the  hepatic  cells  has  occasionally  been 
noticed. 

The  causes  of  softening  of  the  liver  are  not  well  understood ;  but 
"ftbat  it  depends  upon  inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic,  is  indis- 
jputable. 

5.  Induration. — In  induration  the  substance  of  the  organ  is  unna- 
"turally  hard,  firm,  and  dense,  exhibiting,  when  torn,  a  singularly  granu- 
lated surface.    The  volume  of  the  gland  may  be  unaltered,  but  in  most 
•cases  it  is  much  reduced,  occasionally  nearly  one-half.   The  color  varies 
:in  different  instances,  from  a  pale  red  to  purple,  nutmeg,  brown,  or 
lilac.     A  pale  olive  hue  is  sometimes  met  with.     Induration  commonly 
Tesultsfrom  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  characterized  by  great  thick- 
ening of  the  fibrous  structure,  and  remarkable  atrophy  of  the  hepatic 
granules.    In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  granules  seem  to  be  entirely 
removed,  their  place  being  occupied  by  cellular  tissue,  very  hard,  and 
of  a  dull  grayish  color.     The  tunics  of  the  liver  usually  participate 
in  the  condensation ;  the  cellular  substance  accompanying  the  rami- 
fications of  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  is  frequently  indurated ; 
and  many  of  the  excretory  ducts  are  permanently  obliterated,  whilst 
others  are  thickened,  and  of  almost  gristly  consistence. 

The  induration  is  not  always  partial :  we  frequently  see  it  pervade 
the  entire  organ,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  in  patches, 
or  is  limited  to  particular  parts.  The  right  lobe  and  lobule  of  Spige- 
lids  are  perhaps  more  generally  implicated  than  any  other  portions. 
Induration  of  the  liver  occurs  in  all  cases  of  cirrhosis. 

6.  Hypertrophy. — Hypertrophy  of  the  liver  is  a  frequent  affection,  and 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  if  indeed  not  all,  it  is  combined 
with  induration  or  softening.  The  color,  size,  and  form  of  the  liver 
in  this  affection  vary  infinitely,  according  to  the  period  of  its  existence 
and  the  nature  of  the  primary  lesion.  The  most  common  tints  are  pale 
red,  gray,  brownish  olive,  dark  green,  mahogany,  and  niitmeg.  These 
colors  are  frequently  more  or  less  blended,  so  as  to  impart  a  variegated 
appearance  to  the  parenchymatous  structure. 

The  hypertrophy  may  be  limited  to  a  single  lobe,  or  it  may  occur 
in  all  of  them  at  the  same  time ;  most  commonly,  however,  it  attacks 
the  right  side.  The  shape  of  the  liver  may  be  variously  affected ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  organ  is  frequently  very  rough,  granulated,  furrowed, 
notched,  or  mammillated. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  liver  results  from  slow  and  protracted  inflam- 
mation. It  is  very  common  in  young  strumous  subjects,  in  habitual 
drunkards,  and  in  those  whose  constitution  has  been  tainted  by 
syphilis.  The  enlargement  in  these  scrofulous  livers  would  seem  to 
arise  from  a  deposition  of  albuminous  material  within  the  lobules. 
The  liver  is  tough  and  of  a  light  hue.  A  section  is  smooth  and 
homogeneous,  resembling  bacon,  whence  it  has  been  termed  by  some 
the  lardaceous  degeneration;  whilst  others,  from  its  being  almost  uni- 
formly an  accompaniment  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  have  described 
this  form  of  hypertrophy  by  the  name  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of 
the  liver. 

7.  Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  liver  is  much  less  frequent  than  hyper- 
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been  more  successful.^  In  several  thousand  dissections  made  by  An- 
dral,'  this  lesion  occurred  only  in  a  single  case.  The  mortified  part  is 
very  soft  and  lacerable,  extremely  offensive,  of  a  dark  color,  and  per- 
vaded with  sanious  fluid. 

4.  Softening. — Softening  of  the  liver  is  a  common  and  destructive 
affection  in  warm  latitudes;  but  is  very  rare  in  the  more  temperate 
regions  of  America  and  Europe.  That  this  is  the  case  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  few  cases  that  are 
reported  of  this  disease  in  our  periodicals.  The  softening  may  present 
itself  under  two  distinct  forms,  differing  from  each  other  both  in  their 
color  and  consistence,  but  resulting  probably  from  the  same  cause, 
namely,  inflammatory  irritation.  In  the  more  common  variety,  which 
may  be  denominated  brownish  softening^  the  substance  of  the  organ 
usually  retains  its  normal  color,  but  is  broken  down  and  friable,  or 
has  so  far  lost  its  cohesive  properties  that  it  readily  yields  to  the  force 
of  the  finger.  In  some  instances,  the  aflFected  part  is  infiltrated  with 
thin,  bloody,  sanious,  or  puriform  matter,  and  is  converted  into  a  soft, 
brittle  mass,  not  unlike  a  rotten  pear.  When  put  in  water,  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  granules  appear,  resembling  the  seeds  of  a 
bunch  of  dried  grapes :  they  are  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  cinna- 
mon color,  and  are  attached  to  the  large  vessels  by  delicate  vascular 
pedicles.  In  other  cases,  maceration  produces  an  appearance  like  the 
washings  of  half  putrid  flesh,  the  water  becoming  discolored,  and  the 
part  exhibiting  multitudes  of  shreds,  the  remains,  probably,  of  vessels 
and  fibrous  filaments.  This  variety  of  mollescence  is  generally  most 
remarkable  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  and  occurs  almost 
always  in  combination  with  disease  of  the  other  viscera,  especially  of 
the  stomach,  spleen  and  lungs.  It  appears  to  be  frequently  met  with 
in  India,  in  persons  who  are  rapidly  carried  off  by  cholera,  dysentery, 
and  malignant  fevers. 

The  second  species  of  softening  has  received  the  name  of  blacky  and, 
from  its  close  resemblance  to  gangrene,  is  probably  the  result  of  a 
higher  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  disorganizing  the  parenchymatous 
texture.  It  commonly  invades  a  large  extent  of  surface,  sometimes, 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  organ,  which  it  reduces  to  a  dark  pultaceoos 
mass,  having  the  consistence  and  aspect  of  grumous  blood,  or  of  a 
black,  softened  spleen.  In  some  instances,  the  affected  part  omits  a 
remarkably  fetid  odor;  a  circumstance  which,  together  with  its  color, 
has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  analogous  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  gangrene.  The  size  of  the  liver  is  commonly  dimi- 
nished ;  it  may,  however,  be  perfectly  natural,  and  occasionally  it  is 
considerably  augmented. 

Softening  of  the  liver  may  run  a  rapidly  fatal  course,  with  symp- 
toms of  jaundice  and  of  irritation  of  the  brain.  It  is  to  this  form 
that  the  term  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  has  been  applied.  The  organ 
is  reduced  in  size  and  of  an  intensely  yellow  color.     In  the  softened 

*  Diseases  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

*  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii. 
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parts,  complete  destrnctioQ  of  the  hepatic  cells  has  occasionally  been 
noticed. 

The  causes  of  softening  of  the  liver  are  not  well  understood ;  but 
that  it  depends  upon  inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic,  is  indis- 
putable. 

5.  Indurathn. — In  induration  the  substance  of  the  organ  is  unna- 
turally hard,  firm,  and  dense,  exhibiting,  when  torn,  a  singularly  granu- 
lated surface.  The  volume  of  the  gland  may  be  unaltered,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  much  reduced,  occasionally  nearly  one-half.  The  color  varies 
in  different  instances,  from  a  pale  red  to  purple,  nutmeg,  brown,  or 
lilac.  A  pale  olive  hue  is  sometimes  met  with.  Induration  commonly 
results  from  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  characterized  by  great  thick- 
ening of  the  fibrous  structure,  and  remarkable  atrophy  of  the  hepatic 
granules.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  granules  seem  to  be  entirely 
removed,  their  place  being  occupied  by  cellular  tissue,  very  hard,  and 
of  a  dull  grayish  color.  The  tunics  of  the  liver  usually  participate 
in  the  condensation ;  the  cellular  substance  accompanying  the  rami- 
fications of  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  is  frequently  indurated ; 
and  many  of  the  excretory  ducts  are  permanently  obliterated,  whilst 
others  are  thickened,  and  of  almost  gristly  consistence. 

The  induration  is  not  always  partial :  we  frequently  see  it  pervade 
the  entire  organ,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  in  patches, 
or  is  limited  to  particular  parts.  The  right  lobe  and  lobule  of  Spige- 
liqs  are  perhaps  more  generally  implicated  than  any  other  portions. 
Induration  of  the  liver  occurs  in  all  cases  of  cirrhosis. 

6.  Hypertrophy, — Hypertrophy  of  the  liver  is  a  frequent  affection,  and 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  if  indeed  not  all,  it  is  combined 
with  induration  or  softening.  The  color,  size,  and  form  of  the  liver 
in  this  affection  vary  infinitely,  according  to  the  period  of  its  existence 
and  the  nature  of  the  primary  lesion.  The  most  common  tints  are  pale 
red,  gray,  brownish  olive,  dark  green,  mahogany,  and  nrftmeg.  These 
colors  are  frequently  more  or  less  blended,  so  as  to  impart  a  variegated 
appearance  to  the  parenchymatous  structure. 

The  hypertrophy  may  be  limited  to  a  single  lobe,  or  it  may  occur 
in  all  of  them  at  the  same  time ;  most  commonly,  however,  it  attacks 
the  right  side.  The  shape  of  the  liver  may  be  variously  affected ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  organ  is  frequently  very  rough,  granulated,  furrowed, 
notched,  or  mammillated. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  liver  results  from  slow  and  protracted  inflam- 
mation. It  is  very  common  in  young  strumous  subjects,  in  habitual 
drunkards,  and  in  those  whose  constitution  has  been  tainted  by 
syphilis.  The  enlargement  in  these  scrofulous  livers  would  seem  to 
arise  from  a  deposition  of  albuminous  material  within  the  lobules. 
The  liver  is  tough  and  of  a  light  hue.  A  section  is  smooth  and 
homogeneous,  resembling  bacon,  whence  it  has  been  termed  by  some 
the  lardaceous  degeneration;  whilst  others,  from  its  being  almost  uni- 
formly an  accompaniment  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  have  described 
this  form  of  hypertrophy  by  the  name  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of 
the  liver. 

7.  J./ropAy.— Atrophy  of  the  liver  is  much  less  frequent  than  hyper- 
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trophy,  and  usually  occurs  Id  udiod  ^th  iuduratioD  or  mollesceuoe. 
It  oHen  adecta  the  nhole  organ;  but  it  is  much  more  common  to  find 
it  limited  to  one  of  its  lobes,  and,  what  is  rather  paradoxical,  the  liver 
may  not  only  be  of  its  natural  dimensions,  but  even  enlarged.  In 
speaking  of  induration,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  granular 
structure  is  sometimes  entirely  absorbed  and  replaced  by  dense  cellu- 
lar substance.  In  this  case,  although  there  may  be  no  diminution  of 
bulk,  there  is  yet  an  actual  wasting  of  the  hepatic  tissue,  the  part 
affected  being  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  its  primordial  framework.  The 
color  of  an  atrophied  liver  presents  every  variety  of  shade,  from 
grayish-white  to  light  brown  or  cinnamon. 

This  state  of  the  liver  often  occurs  in  persons  who  are  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  using  ardent  spirits.  It  is  rarely  seen  before  the  middle 
term  of  life,  and  is  most  common  in  old  age.  The  hepatic  vessels  are 
always  much  diminished  in  size,  and  the  functions  of  the  organ  more 
or  less  impaired.  Its  cause  is  manifestly  chronic  inflammation,  pro- 
ducing an  effusion  of  lymph  and  a  partial  absorption  of  the  granular 
tissue.  The  atrophy  is  frequently  connected  with  ascites,  either  as 
cause  or  effect. 

8.  Oirrhosis. — When  the  inflammation  has  its  main  seat  in  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  liver,  it  leads  to  a  deposition  of  albumino-fibrinons 
matter,  which  is  transformed  into 
^s-  2^  Sbrous  tissue,  and  by  contracting 

around  the  hepatic  parenchyma 
gives  to  it  that  peculiar  grana- 
kted  appearance  known  as  hob- 
nail liver  or  drrhasia.    The  tex- 
ture of  the  granulations  is  dense 
and  compact,  and  exhibits  a  great 
variety  of  tints,  being  sometimes 
of  a  deep  brownish  red,sometimes 
of  a  tawny  yellow,  like  beeswax, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  a  pale 
cinnamon,    pink,   or    lilac    hoe. 
When   cut,  they  present   a   per- 
fectly flat  surface ;  and,  if  further 
examined,  are  found   to   be   in- 
cirrho,!,  o(  lb*  i^2l,J"^  '  '^""  '"  "'   vested  by  a  dense  cellulo-fibrous 
capsule,  of  a  light  grayish  color, 
from  which  they  can  be  easily  removed  by  dissection,  their  principal 
bond  of  connection  being  a  small  pedicle,  through  which  they  receive 
their  supply  of  vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents.     The  size  of   the 
granulations  is  extremely  variable,  even  in  the  same  liver.    In  general, 
they  do  not  exceed  a  garden  pea,  and  frequently  they  are  not  larger 
than  a  currant  or  a  hemp-seed.     In  one  case  I  found  many  of  the 
granulations  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  as  seen  in  Fig.  225.     The  liver 
weighed  five  pounds  and  a  half.     In  their  shape  these  bodies  are 
mostly  spherical,  or  irregularly  rounded ;  not  a  few,  however,  have  a 
compressed,  flattened,  or  angular  appearance. 
Some  of  the  granulations  become  hypertrophied,  others  atrophied. 
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However  thia  may  be,  ihey  coaeist  mainly  of  healthy  liver  parea- 
cbyma.  The  secretory  cells  are  unaltered.  The  vessels,  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  are  obliterated,  which  may  account  for  the  atrophy 
of  some  of  the  granulations,  whilst  others  which  escape  the  con- 
striution  and  the  diminution  of  their  nervous  and  vascular  supply, 
instead  of  becoming  wasted,  enlarge.     What  favors  this  view  of  the 


subject  is  that  the  hypertrophied  acini  are  all  furnished  with  separate 
footstalks,  which  are  easily  demonstrated  by  the  knife,  and  which 
serve  le  convey  to  them  the  vessels,  nerves  and  lymphatics,  which 
exist  in  them  in  the  natural  state,  and  which  are  now  more  or  leas 
enlarged.  The  atrophied  acini,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  such  provision, 
or,  at  all  events,  only  a  very  slight  and  imperfect  one ;  as  the  disease 
advances  their  vessels  are  obliterated,  and  their  whole  substance  finally 
disappears. 

When  these  granules  are  very  numerous,  not  large,  and  of  a  varie- 
gated brownish  color,  thej  ^ve  the  liver  a  peculiar  nutmeg-like  appear- 
ance, as  in  Fig.  226.  This  state  of  the  organ  is  most  common  in  old 
dram-drinkers,  as  a  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  chronic  irritation, 
or  long-continued  congestion.  Indeed,  whatever  causes  obstruction  of 
the  portal  circle  may  give  rise  to  it. 

In  whatever  form  cirrhosis  occurs,  the  surface  of  the  liver  generally 
presents  a  singularly  mammillated  aspect,  as  if  it  were  raised  into  a 
multitude  of  spherical  eminences ;  the  peritoneal  coat  is  thickened, 
opaque,  and  wrinkled;  and  the  volume  of  the  organ  is  either  dimin- 
ished or  augmented,  seldom  natural.  In  the  former  case,  the  hepatic 
texture  is  generally  very  dense,  and  almost  destitute  of  moisture;  in 
the  latter,  regarded  by  some  as  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is 
nsoally  somewhat  soft,  more  or  less  vascular,  and  impregnated  with  a 
thin,  bloody  fiuid,  which  can  be  easily  squeezed  out  with  the  fingers. 
Id  both  varieties,  but  more  especially  in  ihe  first,  the  hepatic  tissue  is 
often  of  a  yellow  tinge;  and  the  bile  being  retained  in  the  rootlets  of 
the  hepatic  duct,  exudes  pretty  freely  on  making  sections  of  it.  If, 
in  this  state,  a  portion  of  liver  be  macerated  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in 
water,  the  little  granules  will  assume  the  appearance  of  adipocire,  and 
may  be  easily  washed  out  of  their  cellulo-fibroua  capsules,  leaving 
them  in  a  soft,  flocculent  condition.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  cir- 
rhosis, especially  when  there  is  great  diminution  with  contraction  of 
the  liver,  many  of  the  vessels  and  ducts  are  obliterated,  and  the  organ 
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receives  injecting  matter  with  diflSculty.     Occasionally  a  collateral 
venous  circulation  is  established  by  way  of  the  diaphragm. 

Cirrhosis,  although  occasionally  met  with  in  children  and  young 

Eersons,  is  most  common  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years.  I 
ave  repeatedly  seen  it  in  very  old  subjects.  It  rarely  exists  by 
itself,  but  is  almost  constantly  associated  with  organic  disease  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  The 
most  common  complication  is  chronic  lesion  of  the  heart,  which  is 
often  present,  and  frequently  attains  such  a  degree  of  development  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  it  had  preceded,  if  not  actually  given  rise 
to,  the  disease  of  the  liver.  The  morbid  alteration  of  the  kidney, 
known  as  Bright's  disease,  is  also  of  common  occurrence.  Cirrhosis 
very  rarely  exists  in  connection  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  The 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  frequent  compli- 
cation of  consumption.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  there  is 
almost  invariably  ascites  with  anasarca,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  hydro- 
thorax,  pericarditis,  purulent  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  pneu- 
monia, pulmonary  apoplexy,  or  intestinal  hemorrhage.  Occasionally 
several  of  these  complications  coexist. 

9.  Fatty  Degeneration. — The  liver  is  liable  to  the  fatty  degeneration, 
the  new  matter  upon  which  this  effect  depends  being  either  diffused 
through  the  whole  organ,  or  limited  to  particular  sections.  The  change 
is  characterized  by  a  pale  yellowish,  or  light  buff'-color,  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  consistence,  and  by  an  unctuous  feel,  the  part  perceptibly 
greasing  the  finger  or  scalpel,  and  yielding,  on  boiling,  a  brownish 
oily  fluid,  varying  in  quantity,  in  different  specimens,  from  twenty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass.  The  oily  matter,  of  which  there  is 
always  a  small  quantity  in  the  healthy  liver,  presents  itself  in  the  form 
of  globules,  of  various  sizes,  which  occupy  the  hepatic  cells,  distend- 
ing their  walls,  and  often  obscuring  their  nuclei.  Numerous  globules, 
not  inclosed  in  cells,  are  also  seen  under  the  microscope. 

A  fatty  liver  is  always  larger  than  a  healthy  one,  and  its  edges  are 
generally  somewhat  knobby  or  obtuse.  Its  surface  frequently  exhibits 
small  brownish  spots,  streaks,  or  lines,  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  arranged,  give  it  a  very  singularly  mottled  appear- 
ance, not  unlike  that  of  the  liver  of  the  shark,  cod,  and  other  oily 
fishes.  When  a  section  is  made,  the  interior  is  found  to  be  of  a  much 
more  uniform  color,  being  of  a  pale  yellow,  deep  orange,  or  light 
olive.  The  hepatic  substance  is  always  diminished  in  specific  gravity, 
and  its  vessels,  although  compressed,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  still 
retain  their  normal  structure,  being  perfectly  permeable,  and  trace- 
able to  their  minute  divisions.  The  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are 
engorged  with  black  blood,  and  the  excretory  ducts  contain  unusually 
dark,  fluid  bile.  The  ^hepatic  lobules  are  wasted,  but  the  interstitial 
cellular  tissue  is  remarkably  distinct  and  abundant. 

The  fatty  degeneration  occurs  most  frequently  in  drunkards  and 
phthisical  subjects.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  kidney,  and  bowels,  and  in  certain  forms  of 
cancer,  as  scirrhus  and  melanosis ;  but  whether  as  cause  or  effect  is 
still  undetermined.    It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
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in  the  young  than  in  the  old.  Indolence  and  huge  feeding  favor  its 
development.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  has  recently- been  de- 
scribed by  several  of  our  American  pathologists  as  a  constant  lesion 
in  yellow  fever. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  offered  with  a  view  of  accounting  for 
this  curious  state  of  the  liver ;  but  the  only  explanation  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  at  all  tenable,  is  that  which  ascribes  it  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation, with  venous  engorgement,  giving  rise  to  an  augmentation  of 
the  secretion  of  fatty  matter,  which  is  naturally  contained  in  the  organ, 
or  to  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells.  This  opinion  derives 
support  and  illustration  from  what  is  observed  in  the  inferior  animals. 
In  the  goose  and  duck,  an  almost  complete  adipose  transformation  of 
the  liver  may  be  induced  in  a  few  weeks,  simply  by  subjecting  them 
to  inactivity,  withholding  the  light,  and  cramming  their  stomachs  with 
paste  made  of  barley- meal,  mutton-suet,  and  coarse  sugar,  mixed  with 
milk.  This  mode  of  fattening  fowls  has  been  pursued  for  many  years 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  it  has  been  found  that  if , the 
repletion  be  kept  up  longer  than  a  fortnight,  so  much  structural  lesion 
will  be  induced  as  to  kill  them,  or  render  the  meat  unfit  for  the  table, 
the  liver  being  converted  into  a  soft,  red,  oily  mass.  In  the  human 
subject,  this  change  sometimes  takes  place  very  rapidly,  as  in  the  course 
of  a  week ;  and  the  organ  is  not  unfrequently  double  the  usual  weight 
and  bulk. 

The  bile  is  variously  affected  in  this  disease,  being  at  one  time  very 
thin  and  pale,  at  another  thick  and  dark-colored,  at  another  greenish, 
olive,  or  brownish,  viscid,  and  full  of  carbonaceous  granules.  The 
addition  of  almost  any  of  the  acids  frequently  produces  an  intolerable 
stench.  The  urine,  too,  is  often  sensibly  changed  in  its  properties, 
being  commonly  of  low  specific  gravity,  quite  neutral,  and  accompa- 
nied by  an  unusual  quantity  of  mucus. 

10.  Change  of  Color, — The  liver  is  sometimes  remarkably  changed 
in  its  color.  Thus,  it  may  be  of  a  light  drab,  milky-white,  dusky- 
brown,  nutmeg,  yellowish-gray,  amber-yellow,  bronze,  olive,  slate,  jet- 
black,  or  purple.  The  alteration  may  be  general  or  partial,  superfi- 
cial or  deep-seated,  continuous  or  maculiform.  A  bluish,  slate,  or  gray 
color  is  often  present  when  the  organ  is  apparently  perfectly  healthy. 
The  livid  or  purple  hue  is  most  common  in  congestion  of  the  portal 
circle ;  the  different  shades  of  drab  and  yellow,  in  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion ;  the  black,  in  acute  hepatitis  of  tropical  climates ;  and  the  bronze, 
gray,  and  olive,  in  the  remittent  fever  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Stew- 
ardson,  formerly  of  this  city,  found  this  alteration  so  constantly  in  those 
who  died  of  this  disease  under  his  care,  that  he  is  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  its  essential  anatomical  characteristic.  The  color  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  gray  and  olive,  bronze,  or  some  shade  of  lead,  which  had 
entirely  supplanted  the  reddish-brown,  or  left  only  faint  traces  of  it. 
The  alteration  existed  uniformly  or  nearly  so  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  organ,  except  in  a  single  instance,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
left  lobe  retained  its  natural  complexion.  The  liver  was  frequently 
enlarged,  and  its  consistence  generally  diminished :  the  bile  in  the 
gall-bladder  was  abundant  and  perfectly  fluid:  the  spleen  was  soft- 
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ened  and  enlarged  in  every  instance.  The  discoloration  described  by 
Dr.  Stewardson  has  been  noticed  by  other  observers;  but  the  question 
is  still  unsettled  whether  it  constitutes  the  distinctive  anatomical  fea- 
ture of  remittent  fever. 

Prof.  Clark'  ascribes  the  color  in  this  fever  to  a  deposit  of  pigment 
substance  of  varying  shade  and  size.  Some  is  of  a  transparent  dark- 
brown,  some  red,  orange,  or  jet-black.  The  coloring  matter  exists  in 
the  shape  of  globular  particles,  or  in  thin  scales.  The  black  pigment 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  melanine  described  by  Scherer  and 
Robin.  The  adventitious  matter  is  diffused  through  every  part  of  the 
tissue ;  it  occupies  many  of  the  secretory  cells. 

The  color  of  the  liver  is  very  much  altered  in  yellow  fever.  Dr. 
Chisholm,  in  his  dissections  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1793,  found  the 
organ  of  a  color  nearly  approaching  to  buffj  or  a  mixture  of  yellow 
and  cineritious.  The  same  appearance  has  since  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
Buffz  at  Martinique.  In  the  examinations  of  Louis  at  Gibraltar,  the 
liver  was  invariably  changed  in  its  complexion.  The  most  striking 
tints  were  those  of  fresh  butter,  straw,  coffee  and  milk,  mustard,  orange, 
and  buffi  This  alteration  of  color  extended,  in  most  cases,  through 
the  whole  substance  of  the  organ,  although  it  was  more  prominent  in 
the  lefl  than  in  the  right  lobe ;  and  was  associated  with  more  or  less 
ansemia  and  dryness  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  of  Texas, 
found  the  liver  of  a  light  drab  color,  both  externally  and  internally, 
in  three  cases  out  of  seven.  In  one  hundred  and  fourteen  examina- 
tions by  Dr.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  the  organ  was  of  a  yellow, 
orange,  lemon,  straw,  brass,  gingerbread,  or  cork  color  in  fifty-four; 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  cases  it  presented  various  shades  of  yellow 
and  milky,  nutmeg  and  straw,  brown  and  yellow,  bronze  and  reddish, 
pale  brown  and  mahogany,  chocolate,  mahogany  and  white,  flaxseed, 
dark  and  greenish.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  observer  has  not 
stated  whether  the  discoloration  noticed  by  him  pervaded  the  entire 
organ,  or  was  limited  to  particular  parts  of  it.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  yellow  color  is  presumed  to  depend  on  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver.  The  liver-cells  are  in  many  cases  filled 
with  oil-globules;  but  whether  the  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  a  con- 
stant and  characteristic  morbid  change  in  yellow  fever,  has  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Dr.  Charles  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  recently  communicated  to  me  the 
particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  whole  interior  of  the  liver  was  uni- 
formly of  a  light  apple  or  pea-green  color,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
organ  being  of  a  bronze  hue,  which  also  pervaded  the  entire  skin. 
The  patient,  a  man,  aged  twenty-five,  had  labored  for  a  number  of 
months  under  jaundice,  and  latterly,  under  ascites,  hemorrhage,  and 
black  urine.  The  liver  was  cirrhosed,  and  one-third  smaller  than 
usual.  Its  fibrous  structure  was  abnormally  developed,  and  its  lobu- 
lar arrangement  very  clearly  defined.  Under  the  microscope  the 
hepatic  cells  were  found  to  be  filled  with  the  same  coloring  matter  that 
was  so  conspicuous  upon  its  cut  surface.    The  gall-bladder  contained 

•  La  Roche  on  YeUow  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  610, 1855. 
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about  half  so  ounce  of  light  graen  bile.  The  abdomisal  cavity  was 
diateuded  with  serum,  and  the  iatestiual  canal  was  filled  with  dark 
fluid  blood.  The  kidneys  were  congested  and  somewhat  enlarged,  but 
otherwise  sound.     The  aupra-renal  capsules  were  perfectly  normal. 

11.  Heterologous  Products. — The  liver  is  liable  to  tubercles,  seated 
either  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  or  scattered  over  its  surface, 
giving  it,  in  the  latter  case,  a  rough,  mammilJated  appearance.  Lying 
la  close  contact  with  each  other,  or  separated,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
large  intervals,  these  bodies  are  generally  of  a  ronnded  shape,  and 
consist  of  an  opaque  yellowish  substance,  in  various  degrees  of  matu- 
ration. Their  size,  although  sometimes  not  exceeding  that  of  a  mus- 
tard-seed, is  usually  considerable,  many  of  them  being  as  large  as  a 
cherry  or  even  a  hazel-nut.  When  the  liver  is  thus  tuberculated,  it 
feels  much  harder  than  natural,  and  its  vessels  are  compressed  and 
sometimes  greatly  reduced  in  volume,  thoagh  the  organ  Itself  rarely 
deviates  much  from  the  ordinary  standard.  In  some  cases,  the  tuber- 
cles bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  lungs :  they  have  the  , 
same  size,  form,  and  consistence,  but  are  a  little  browner  in  their 
oolor.  They  are  always  connected  with  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  as  is 
manifested  by  their  frequent  coexistence  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  and 
by  their  contents  being  usually  of  a  curdy  nature. 

iSdrrkus  always  occurs  in  distinct  masses,  the  size,  form,  and  con- 
sistence of  which  exhibit  numerous 
diversities.      The   smallest   are    fre-  Fig-  287, 

quently  not  larger  than  a  mustard- 
seed,  but  their  volume  may  equal  that 
of  a  chestnut,  a  walnut,  or  an  orange. 
In  a  specimen  in  my  private  collec- 
^on,  the  tumors,  two  in  number,  are 
about  the  size  of  a  common  apple: 
they  are  of  a  spherical  form,  hard, 
dense,  gristly,  and  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  organ.  The  masses 
sometimes  lie  close  together,  and,  by 
their  agglomeration,  form  a  tumor 
equal  in  size  to  a  fcetal  head.  These 
heterologous  structures  seldom  occur  singly.  In  the  majority  f^  oases, 
there  are  not  less  than  six  or  eight;  and  I  have  seen  instances  where 
there  were  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred. 

In  their  form,  these  tumors  are  generally  spherical ;  and  those  which 
project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  liver,  for  which  they  have  a  great 

Sredilection,  have  olten  a  white-grayish  dimple  in  their  centre,  pro- 
QCed  probably  by  a  condensation  of  the  subserous  cellular  substance. 
The  smallest,  and  those  of  recent  formation,  are  of  an  opaque  white 
appearance,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  surrounding  tissues; 
such,  on  the  contrary,  as  are  old,  and  of  great  magnitude,  are  often  of 
a  brownish  color,  with  various  shades  of  gray  and  black,  and  can  be 
easily  lifted  from  their  situation.  Vessels  frequently  shoot  into  them, 
sometimes  so  large  that  they  can  be  filled  with  injeoting  matter: 
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they  also  no  doubt  receive  nerves  and  absorbents,  but  their  existence 
has  not  been  demonstrated.     To  the  touch  they  are  hard  and  firm, 
like  fibrocartilage,  the  largest  and  densest  yielding  a  slight  creaking 
sound  under  the  knife.     The  section  generally  displays  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture, the  fibres  radiating  irregularly  from  the  centre  towards  the  cir- 
cumference, like  those  of  a  turnip.    In  other  cases,  the  tumor  is  loba-^ 
lated  and  internally  areolar,  filaments  of  a  grayish,  brownish,  or  yellow-* 
ish  hue  intersecting  it  in  every  possible  direction.  A  white,  milky  juio^ 
may  be  obtained  from  them  by  pressure,  and,  in  the  cellular  variety,^ 
substance  of  the  consistence  and  color  of  thin  putty,  paste,  or  concrete 
lard.     Small  masses  of  blood  are  sometimes  difi^used  through  them^ 
but  this  occurrence  is  rare,  except  in  such  as  are  old,  or  in  a  decliniiL 
state. 

The  hepatic   substance  in  the  immediate   neighborhood  of  the^^ 
bodies  is,  in  most  cases,  perfectly  sound ;  in  others,  it  is  induratec^ 
softened,  infiltrated  with  difierent  kinds  of  matter,  or  partially  ab- 
sorbed.    Hypertrophy  oT  tlie  liver   is  sometimes  observed ;   bat  $ 
much  more  common  occurrence  is  an  extreme  reduction  of  its  weight 
and  bulk.     When  the  tumors  are  numerous,  the  larger  vessels  are  apt 
to  be  compressed ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  organ  is  often  exsao- 
guineous.     From  the  same  cause  may  result  obstruction  of  the  hepatic 
duct,  with  retention  of  bile,  and  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  paren- 
chymatous texture. 

Micephaloid  of  the  liver  is  occasionally  observed,  though,  according 
to  my  observation,  not  so  often  as  scirrhus,  with  which  it  probably  has 
a  similar  origin.  Like  the  preceding  variety,  this  species  of  caooer 
occurs  in  various  sized  masses,  of  a  grayish-white  color,  soft,  oomprefl- 
sible,  and  elastic,  with  considerable  vascularity.  They  offer  very  little 
resistance  to  the  knife,  and  are  composed  of  an  areolar  meshwork, 
occupied  by  a  soft,  pulpy,  brain-like  substance,  intermixed  with  fibri- 
nous concretions,  and  dark-colored  clots.  The  intersections  are  com- 
monly of  a  lighter  tissue,  and,  instead  of  being  dense  and  thick,  are 
eminently  lax  and  delicate.  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  the 
contents  of  these  tumors  are  of  the  nature  of  hard  jelly,  constituting 
the  gelatiniform  sarcoma  of  some  pathological  anatomists,  and  the  col- 
loid cancer  of  others.  The  liver  is  sometimes  much  enlarged,  and 
presents  a  mixed  mass  of  disease — carcinomatous,  encephaloid,  and 
melanotic — in  various  stages  of  maturation.  The  encephaloid  matter 
is  occasionally  deposited  in  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  ramiform  arrangement. 

Melanosis  of  the  liver  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  in  the  other 
organs.  I  have  rarely  seen  this  deposit  in  the  human  liver,  but  repeat- 
edly in  that  of  the  ox,  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  especially 
in  the  South- West  of  the  Union.  In  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet  there 
are  a  great  number  of  melanotic  masses,  arranged  in  the  form  of  en- 
cysted tumors,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  walnut  (Fig- 
228.)  In  man,  the  matter  either  assumes  the  tuberiform  arrange- 
ment, or  is  diffused  throughout  the  parenchymatous  structure  as  an 
infiltration. 

12.   Hydatids  and  Serous   Cysts. — Hydatids  of  the   liver  may  oo- 
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cupy  the  interior  of  the  organ,  or  stad  its  surfaces.   Tbej  may  occur 
at   aoy  period   of  life,  although 
they  are  most  usually  witnessed  """ 

in  adults,  and  in  persons  who  have 
been  addicted  to  intemperate  eat 
tng  and  dnnkmg  Commonly  of 
a  globular  shape  they  are  often 
closely  clusterea  together  and  are 
always  contained  m  a  cyst  form 
ed  of  a  dense  fibrous  texture  and 
of  a  white  opaque  appearance 
la  one  of  my  cases  the  hyda 
tids  looked  like  spherical  bags 
the  largest  of  which  was  about 
the  size  of  an  onion  whilst  the 
smallest  was  hardly  as  big  as  a 
rifle-ball :  their  external  tunic  was 
dense,  opaque,  marked  with  nu- 
merous yellowish  dots,  and  liber- 
ally supplied  with  vessels :  their 
number  did  not  exceed  fifteen. 
The  liver  was  ranch  reduced 


,  pale 


1  color,  and  in  r 


T  places 


so  soft  as  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger. 

When  these  bodies  are  large  or  numerous,  they  may  perforate  the 
liver,  and  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  I  witnessed  in  a  man, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  whom  I  attended  along  with  Dr.  Richards. 
The  hydatids  were  of  a  dirty  yellowish  color,  opaque,  and  from  the 
size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg.  They  had  been  contained 
Id  a  large  sac  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  anterior  surface  of 
which  had  given  way,  and  thus  permitted  them  to  pass  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  where  they  speedily  excited  fatal  inflammation.  In 
some  instances  they  escape  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  dis- 
charged with  the  feces.  In  the  human  subject,  there  are  no  mani- 
festations of  the  presence  of  these  bodies  during  life,  apart  from  those 
of  chronic  hepatitis.  The  disease  may  simulate  ascites;  and  not  a 
few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  patient  was  actually  tapped  for 
this  complaint. 

These  parasites  are  not  peculiar  to  the  human  subject ;  they  occur 
also  in  the  inferior  animals,  especially  in  the  ox,  hog,  and  sheep.  In 
these  quadrupeds,  the  organ  is  sometimes  completely  crowded  with 
tbem,  immense  numbers  being  everywhere  scattered  through  its  sub- 
stance. 

Less  complicated  in  their  structure  than  hydatids  are  those  serous 
cyta  which  are  sometimes  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
which  constitute  what  writers  have  described  under  the  name  of  en- 
cysted dropsy.  The  walls  of  these  vesicles  are  generally  transparent, 
smooth,  polished,  and  supplied  with  numerous  vessels,  of  the  finest 
text«re  and  most  beautiful  arrangement.  Their  contents,  which  are 
thin  and  limpid,  like  the  water  of  ascites,  are  coagulable  by  heat, 
alcohol,  and  acids.  In  some  cases  these  tumors  hang  from  the  cod- 
S9 
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vex  surface  of  tlie  liver,  ia  the  form  of  globular  bodies,  about  the 
volume  of  a  walnut.  Their  most  common  size  is  that  of  a  grape;  but 
they  may  increase  to  a  magnitude  capable  of  holding  manv  piats. 

13.  Worms. — The  liver-fluke,  the  distoma  kepalicum  (Fig.  229),  of 

helminthologists,  although  it  h^  been  several  times 
FiK.  229.  seen  in  the  hnmaa  subject,  ia  much  more  common 

in  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  sheep,  horse,  stag,  and 
ox.  It  is  also  found  in  the  gall-bladder ;  and  Fallns 
mentions  that  he  once  detected  it  in  the  hepatic  duct 
of  a  young  female.  Somewhat  lanceolate  in  shape, 
it  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  obtuse  at  each  extremity, 
and  scarcely  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long  by  one  line  in 
breadth.  It  has  two  openings,  one  in  front,  which  is 
directed  obliquely  inwards,  and  another  behind  and 
inferiorly,  which  is  slightly  prominent,  and  answers 
to  the  anus ;  the  neck  i^  rounded,  and  of  a  light 
brownish  hue;  the  belly  is  marked  by  spots  of  an 
opaque  dingy  white.  The  worm  is  thought  to  have 
a  distinct  genital  apparatus,  with  a  vascular,  and  pro- 
bably also  a  nervous  system.     In  animals,  it  ia  often 

Bu«»iioD.d'i«';VG*    fin  i°cli  'oigi  by  nearly  half  an  inch  in  breadth. 

n«niw«  oriflce.'  Worms  somctimes  crawl  from  the  duodenum  into 

the  liver,  where  they  have  been  known  to  create 

iirofuse  suppuration,  followed  by  fatal  irritation.  They  generally  be- 
ong  to  the  lumbricoid  species,  and  may  be  quite  numerous,  though 
ordinarily  there  is  only  a  single  one.  They  are  always  lodged  in  dis- 
tinct pouches,  communicating  with  the  hepatic  and  choledoch  ducts,  the 
parietes  of  which  are  much  dilated  and  perforated  in  every  direction. 
The  parenchymatous  substance  around  is  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  the 
whole  organ  is  frequently  considerably  enlarged,  as  well  as  exten- 
sively adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts.  Lumbricoid  worms  are  more 
common  in  the  inferior  animals  than  in  the  human  subject.  In  the 
liver  of  the  hog  I  have  repeatedly  seen  both  the  vessels  and  excretory 
ducts  of  that  organ  filled  with  them,  and  I  have  also  sometimes  met 
with  them  in  dogs,  especially  old  ones. 

In  examining,  some  years  ago,  the  liver  of  a  rat,  I  discovered  a 
serous  cyst,  about  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  organ,  which  contained  a  Uenia  one  foot  in  length  by  two  lines  in 
breadth.  (Fig.  230.)  The  parasite  was  completely  coiled  up,  and  lived 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  after  its  removal.  The  liver  itself  was  per- 
fectly sound.     The  specimen  is  preserved  in  my  private  collection. 

14.  Transformations. — Deposits  of  cartilage  are  sufficiently  rare  in 
this  organ  ;  most  frequently  they  are  confined  to  the  investing  mem- 
branes,  occurring  in  small  patches,  of  a  soft  texture  and  grayish  color. 
The  deposit,s  are  sometimes  entirely  osseous,  being  composed  essen- 
tially of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
animal  matter.  The  individual  concretions  are  of  irregular  shape,  of 
a  whitish  or  yellowish  color,  and  of  variable  dimensions,  from  that  of 
an  American  dollar  down  to  that  of  a  five  cent  piece. 

I  have  repeatedly  met  with  very  small  oaaeoits  concrelions  (Fig.  231), 
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in  livers  otherwise  perfectly  healthy.    Id  one  case  there  were  alto- 
gether about   QfteeD,  varying  ia  volume  from  a   muBtard-seed  to  a 


currant  They  were  bard,  somewhat 
gritty,  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  moat  of 
them  were  diatinctly  encysted,  the  cap- 
sule, which  waa  of  a  grayish  color,  and 
fibro-carlilaginouB  firmness,  being  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourth  of  a  line  in  thick- 
ness, and  closely  adherent  to  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  In  another  case,  the  concre- 
tinns  were  only  five  or  six  in  number,  the 
largest  of  which  was  about  the  size  of  a 
common  pea.  Thfey  wore  also  encysted, 
but  of  a  light  brownish  color,  and  of 
great  harduess. 

How  these  little  bodies  originate,  can- 
not be  very  easily  determined.  In  one  of 
the  cases  referred  to,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  were  nothing  but  tubercles  in  a 
state  of  osseous  degeneration ;  a  supposi- 
tion which  ia  favored  by  the  fact  that 
several  of  them,  evidently  less  advanced 
than  the  rest,  contained  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  curdy,  friable  matter.  The  iudi- 
viaual,  moreover,  was  of  a  decidedly  scro- 
fulous habit,  and  numerous  tubercles  existed  in  diOerent  organa. 

15,  Hemorrhage. — Blood  aoraetimes  escapes  into  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  constituting  what  ia  called  hepatv:  apoplexy.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  one  or  more  ruptured  vessels  distributed  through  the  parenchy- 
matous texture,  and  occurs  in  small  spots,  varying  in  density  and  color, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  existed,  being  always  softer 
and  darker  the  more  recent  they  are.  The  disease  ia  extremely  rare, 
and  is  usually  associated  with  other  lesions. 

16.  Erectile  Tumors. — Erectile  tumors  of  the  liver  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  have  seldom  been  observed  independently  of  the  ex- 
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isteDce  of  other  disease.    Embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
from  which,  however,  they  usually  project  upon  its  surface,  they  are 
of  an  irregularly  rounded  shape,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  small 
marble  to  a  walnut.    They  are  composed  of  an  areolar,  spongy  struc- 
ture, the  meshes  of  which  are  remarkably  numerous,  irregular  in  their 
form,  and  occupied  by  dark  grumous  blood,  some  being  surroanded 
by  a  distinct  fibrous  envelop.     A  section  of  a  mass  of  this  kind  bean 
the  greatest  possible  resemblance  to  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis; 
whence  the  name  of  the  disease.    It  is  seldom  we  meet  with  more 
than  one  erectile  tumor  at  a  time. 

17.  Laceration. — Laceration  of  the  liver  is  probably  a  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  imagined.  Only  a  few  examples 
of  it  are,  it  is  true,  on  record,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  happen 
which  are  never  reported.  The  accident  is  always  produced  by  exter- 
nal violence,  as  by  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  or  by  the  passage 
of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  It  may  take  place  without  any  mark  of 
outward  injury.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  more 
or  less  contusion  with  ecchymosis  of  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and 
muscles,  immediately  over  the  afiected  organ.  Along  with  this  lesion 
there  may  be  laceration  of  the  spleen,  intestines,  kidney,  and  pancreas, 
with  fracture  of  the  cranium,  ribs,  sternum,  spine,  and  other  boues. 

The  number,  extent,  situation,  and  direction  of  the  lacerations  vary 
in  different  instances,  and  do  not  admit  of  any  definite  statement.  I 
give  the  following  case  in  illustration  of  the  subject:  John  Shidaker, 
a  stout,  athletic  German  boatman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,  June  29,  1844,  for  an 
attack  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  under  which  he  had  labored  for 
last  three  days.  On  the  2d  of  July,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium, 
jumped  over  the  portico  upon  the  pavement  below,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
feet,  bruising  the  right  hip,  and  wounding  the  forehead  and  right  fore- 
arm. Death  took  place  in  about  one  hour  after  the  injury.  On 
examination,  Dr.  Pyles,  the  resident  physican,  who  has  furnished  me 
with  the  particulars  of  the  case,  found  the  liver  lacerated  in  not 
less  than  thirteen  places.  The  largest  rent,  situated  on  the  right  lobe, 
towards  its  inferior  margin,  was  rather  more  than  six  lines  in  depth, 
and  ran  in  a  crescentic  direction  for  four  inches  from  near  the  right 
border  of  the  organ  towards  the  left  side.  Two  other  fissures,  both 
transverse,  the  one  three,  and  the  other  two  inches  in  length  by  eight 
lines  in  depth,  existed  above  the  preceding,  together  with  two  smaller, 
one  of  which  looked  more  like  a  puncture  than  a  laceration.  The 
posterior  surface  presented  eight  rents,  the  largest  of  which,  nearly 
three  inches  long,  extended  transversely  across  the  organ,  a  little  below 
its  middle.  The  others  ran  in  different  directions,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  were  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  None  of  these 
rents,  either  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface,  extended  through  the 
whole  substance  of  the  liver,  which  was  somewhat  enlarged,  softened, 
and  of  a  dark-bluish  color.  The  gall-bladder  was  distended  with  a 
thick,  dark,  grumous,  tar-like  substance.  The  spleen,  which  was  very 
much  enlarged  and  extremely  soft,  was  ruptured  on  its  convex  surfi^oe, 
and  a  part  of  its  contents  had  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  sac.    The 
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right  kidney  was  eccbymosed,  and  the  small  intestine  extensively 
contused.  The  abdominal  cavity  contained  upwards  of  eight  pounds 
of  fluid  blood.  None  of  the  large  vessels  were  injured.  The  brain 
and  thoracic  organs  were  healthy. 

The  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  in  laceration  of  the  liver  varies 
from  several  ounces  to  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  accident  is  always 
fatal,  the  patient,  if  he  do  not  die  immediately,  seldom  surviving  more 
than  a  few  hours.  To  this  statement,  however,  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  a  case  by  Dr.  Fazelv,  of  Trinidad.  The  indi- 
vidual, a  man,  fifty  years  of  age,  survived  the  eflTects  of  the  injury 
eight  years,  and  finally  died  from  a  complication  of  disease.  On  exa- 
mination, it  was  found  that  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  had  been  rup- 
tured throughout  its  whole  length  and  thickness,  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  part,  and  that  the  lacerated  edges  had  perfectly  reunited 
through  the  medium  of  a  broad,  thick  cicatrice,  of  a  hard,  cartilagi- 
nous texture.  In  the  interior  of  this  cicatrice,  at  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch,  a  considerable  cavity  was  seen,  which  communicated  with  the 
hepatic  tissue,  and  contained  about  fifty  biliary  concretions.  The 
surface  of  the  liver  adhered  extensively  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 
The  gall-bladder  was  empty  and  flaccid,  and  the  alimentary  tube  per- 
fectly sound. 

That  such  accidents  are  not  so  fatal  as  has  been  generally  imagined, 
may  be  inferred  from  some  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Monro,  of 
Edinburgh.  He  opened  the  abdomen  of  a  living  rabbit,  and  cut  off 
one  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver.  The  divided  vessels  bled  very  profusely; 
but,  by  pressure,  the  hemorrhage  entirely  ceased  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  minutes.  After  the  wound  was  sewed  up,  the  animal  appeared 
uneasy,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  when  it  gradually  recovered  its 
spirits,  and  took  food  as  before.  During  the  five  weeks  that  it  was 
kept  and  closely  watched  by  the  experimenter,  it  was  in  perfect  health, 
the  digestion  going  on  well,  and  the  alvine  evacuations  being  of  the 
usual  color,  quantity,  and  consistence. 

In  another  experiment,  also  performed  upon  a  rabbit,  the  results 
were  precisely  similar.  The  animal  lived  upwards  of  twelve  weeks, 
when  it  was  killed.  On  examination,  the  cut  surface  of  the  liver  was 
found  firmly  glued  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  lymph. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  extremely  interesting,  as  show 
ing  how  large  a  portion  of  an  organ,  so  important  to  life,-  may  be 
ablated,  and  yet  the  animal  perfectly  recover. 


SECTION    II. 

GALL-BLADDEB. 


I.  Inflammaiicn  of  the  gall-bladder  is  characterized  by  the  same 
structural  phenomena  as  inflammation  in  other  mucous  tissues,  and 
may  be  produced  by  various  causes,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
retention  of  irritating  bile,  the  presence  of  gall-stones,  and  external 
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violence.  The  disease,  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  is  often  propa- 
gated from  the  duodenum  along  the  cystic  duct,  and  may  lead  to  vari- 
ous consequences,  as  suppuration,  ulceration,  perforation,  dilatation, 
or  contraction,  with  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  its  walls. 

Svppuration  of  the  gall-bladder  is  an  occasional  consequence  of 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  external  injury,  or  the  pressure  of  some 
morbid  growth,  as  an  enlarged  pancreas,  lymphatic  ganglion,  or  scir- 
rhous tumor.  The  pus  is  generally  of  a  greenish  tint,  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  bile,  and  of  a  thin  consistence,  its  quantity  varying  from 
a  few  drachms  to  half  a  pint  or  more.  It  often  contains  flakes  of 
lymph  and  shreds  of  mucus ;  it  is  sometimes  very  fluid,  sanious,  and 
fetid.  When  the  accumulation  is  considerable,  and  is  attended  with 
obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct,  the  enlarged  reservoir  extends  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  liver,  forming  a  considerable  swelling,  which  may 
sometimes  be  felt  across  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  organ  is  also 
apt,  under  such  circumstances,  to  contract  extensive  adhesions  to  the 
surrounding  parts,  at  the  same  time  that  its  mucous  tissue  exhibits  all 
the  evidences  of  high  inflammation.  When  the  excretory  duct  is  free, 
the  matter  generally  escapes  into  the  duodenum,  and  so  passes  off 
along  with  the  feces. 

Ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  generally  begins  in  the  internal  coat, 
being  usually  caused  by  the  irritation  of  biliary  calculi.  In  this  man- 
ner extensive  abrasions  are  sometimes  produced,  with  hard,  elevated 
edges ;  when  there  is  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct,  the  disorganiz- 
ing process  may  implicate  the  other  tunics,  and  finally  lead  to  perfo- 
ration and  escape  of  the  bile.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  accident 
is  violent  peritonitis,  rapidly  terminating  in  death.  Perforation  is 
most  liable  to  happen  from  ulceration  caused  by  the  presence  of  biliary 
concretions,  especially  when  they  are  very  numerous,  or  when  they 
block  up  the  orifice  of  the  excretory  duct.  The  ulcers  most  frequently 
occur  singly ;  but  sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  eight  small  ones  are 
found  in  the  same  case,  giving  the  affected  surface  a  peculiar  sieve-like 
aspect. 

Dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  is  usually  caused  by  obstruction  of  the 
cystic  duct,  and  varies  in  degree  from  the  slightest  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  to  the  most  enormous  distension.  Thus  Cru- 
veilhier  met  with  an  instance  where,  in  consequence  of  the  compres- 
sion of  the  choledoch  duct  by  a  mass  of  indurated  absorbent  glands, 
the  organ  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  urinary  bladder.  An  equally 
astonishing  case,  in  which  it  contained  eight  pounds  of  inspissated 
bile,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Gibson,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays. 
When  thus  enlarged,  the  gall-bladder  forms  a  pear-shaped  tumor, 
which  projects  beyond  the  ribs,  and  sensibly  fluctuates  under  the 
finger.  A  distended  gall-bladder  has  been  mistaken  for  a  hepatic  ab- 
scess; an  opening  has  been  made  into  it;  bile  has  escaped  instead  of 
pus,  and  this,  getting  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  has  speedily  destroyed 
life. 

The  coats  of  the  gall-bladder  are  liable  to  oedema^  from  the  infiltra- 
tion of  their  connecting  cellular  tissue  by  sero-albuminous  matter. 
When  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  considerable,  the  organ  exhibits  a 
whitish  gelatinoid  appearance,  not  unlike  a  common  oyster,  from  three 
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to  six  lines  in  thickness.  Dr.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  by  whom  this 
lesion  was  first  accurately  described,  states  that  it  is  very  common  in 
that  city,  especially  in  persons  dead  of  yellow  fever.  I  have  rarely 
met  with  it  in  any  of  my  dissections.  The  gall-bladder  is  usually 
diminished  in  size,  and  contains  a  thin  watery  fluid,  with  hardly  any 
trace  of  bile. 

The  parietes  of  the  gall-bladder  are  sometimes  hypertrophied  by  in- 
terstitial deposits,  caused  by  chronic  inflammation.  The  increase  is 
generally  most  conspicuous  in  the  cellular  structure,  but  the  different 
layers  usually  participate  in  it,  and  sometimes  acquire  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  development,  both  as  it  respects  their  thickness  and  consist- 
ence. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  aSected  with  atrophy^  accompanied  by 
partial  or  total  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  The  most  common  cause  of 
the  occurrence  is  closure  of  the  cys- 

tic  duct  by  calculi,  destroving  the  ^. ^' 

office  of  the  organ,  and  reaucing  it 
l>y  degrees  to  a  mere  fibrous  mis- 
shapen nodule,  not  as  large,  perhaps, 
as  an  almond.  (Fig.  232.)  In  this 
condition  the  gall-bladder  might  be 

easily  overlooked    by  a   careless    ob-  Atrophy  of  the   gall-bladder,  with  several 

server,  thereby  inducing  the  belief    c«^ic«»)i"it«  interior.  From  •  prepantuon  m 

.-     ^   .   '  ^      ,         ,       o  my  collection. 

that  It  was  entirely  absent. 

The  coats  of  the  gall-bladder  are  subject  to  various  trans/onnaiions^ 
as  the  fatty,  fibrous,  and  osseous.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  most  com- 
mon, and  is  met  with  chiefly  in  advanced  life,  in  huge  eaters,  and  in 
f)ersons  of  indolent  habits.  It  may  affect  the  entire  organ,  or  occur 
at  particular  situations,  without  any  other  appreciable  change,  and 
often  exists  with  a  similar  state  of  the  arteries.  The  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder  derives  it  chief  interest  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  always  attended  with  an  abundant  deposit  6f  cholesterine 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  organ,  followed  by  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  at  least  one  variety  of  biliary  concretion. 

The  fibrous  and  osseous  transformations  are  occasional  attendants 
upon  protracted  structural  disease,  resulting  either  in  great  wasting  of 
the  different  tunics,  or  in  their  excessive  expansion,  in  consequence  of 
obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct.  A  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  chiefly  phos- 
phatic,  is  sometimes  witnessed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  gall-bladder, 
where  it  has  been  known  to  form  a  kind  of  shell,  from  a  quarter  of  a 
line  to  a  line  in  thickness,  and  covered  by  a  thin  film  of  bile  and 
mucus.  Finally,  the  gall-bladder  may  be  ruptured  as  a  consequence  of 
external  violence.  The  accident,  which,  however,  is  exceedingl v  rare,  is 
usually  accompanied  by  extensive  mischief  in  other  parts  of  tne  body. 
Falls  from  a  height,  the  passage  of  a  carriage- wheel,  and  severe  blows 
upon  the  right  hypogastric  region,  are  the  most  common  causes  of  it. 
In  a  case  mentioned  by  Alberti,  it  was  produced  by  a  kick  in  a  scuffle. 
Death  may  succeed  immediately  to  the  injury  that  occasions  the  lacera- 
tion, or  it  may  be  postponed  for  a  number  of  days  and  even  weeks. 

II.  The  biliary  duels  are  liable  to  the  same  lesions  as  the  gall-blad- 
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der,  in  whose  structure  they  participate.  Thus  they  may  be  affected 
with  inBammation,  acute  or  chronic,  softeniug,  induration,  nlceratioik, 
and  perforation.  In  the  latter  case  the  bile  escapes  into  the  peri- 
toneal sac,  and  induces  disastrous  results.  The  cystic  duct  is  often 
obliterated  and  transformed  into  a  dense,  Sbrous  cord ;  similar  lesions 
have  occasionally  been  observed  in  the  hepatic  and  cboledoch  dncts. 
The  affection,  however,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  much  more  comm<xk 
in  the  former  than  in  either  of  the  latter  of  these  tubes.  Most  gene- 
rally the  obliteration  arises  from  the  irritation  of  a  gall-stone,  or  &oid 
the  pressure  of  some  tumor,  as  the  head  of  an  enlarged  pancreas  or  a 
scirrhous  lymphatic  ganglion. 

Fig.  233. 


Dilatation  of  these  tubes,  caused  by  some  obstacle  to  the  egress  of 
the  bile,  is  a  common  occarrence.  (Fig.  233.)  Both  the  hepatic  and 
choledoch  ducts  are  often  much  enlarged  :  a  case  has  been  recorded 
where  the  latter  of  these  passages  was  of  the  size  of  the  duodenum. 

"  Instances  of  rupture  of  the  biliary  ducts  are  much  rarer  than  those 
of  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder.  M.  Campaignac,  however,  has  related 
a  case  in  which  a  man,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  received  a 
violent  blow  from  a  carriage  on  the  right  hypochondrium,  having 
died  eighteen  days  after  the  accident,  the  left  branch  of  the  bepaUo  . 
duct  was  found  to  exhibit,  near  the  lobe  of  Spigelius,  a  longitudinal 
rupture,  with  uuequal  borders,  capable  of  permitting  the  introduction 
of  the  end  of  the  small  finger.  The  abdomen  contained  six  pints  of  a 
deep  green  finid.  The  folds  of  the  intestines  were  united  to  one 
another  by  a  half  organized  false  membrane,  which  lined  also  the  ante- 
rior parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  other  marks  of  inflammatory  action 
were  perceptible.'" 

■  Tbomaon,  tlie  Diseiues  of  the  BJliftr;  O^ans,  p.  TS.     PhiU.,  IS42. 
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in.  Healthy  bile  is  a  greeniah-yQllDw  fluid,  of  a  viscid,  ropy  cousist- 
eoce,  readily  miscible  with  water,  of  a  peculiar  sickeuing  odor,  and  of 
a  taste  at  first  sweet,  then  bitter.  From  these  normal  states  of  the 
fluid,  there  may  be  numerous  deviations,  depending  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  liver,  or  the  period  of  iUi  retention  in  the  gall-bladder. 
Thus  it  may  be  unnatural  in  its  color,  augmented  or  diminished  in 
quantity,  unusually  acrid  or  bland,  uncommonly  thin  or  viscid.  In 
some  diseases  it  is  of  a  deep  black  color,  grayish,  or  almost  white.  The 
light  tints  are  moat  common  in  cases  of  long-continued  obstruction  of 
the  cystic  duct,  being  attended  with  absorption  of  the  coloring  principles 
of  the  bile.  In  addition  to  these  tints,  there  are  often  numerous  inter- 
mediate shades  of  green,  reddish,  brown,  orange,  and  yellow.  In 
varm  weather,  the  quantity  of  bile  is  generally  much  greater  than  in 
cold,  and  the  fluid  is  also  more  acrid  and  stimulatiug,  frequently  in- 
ducing diarrhcBa,  cholera- morbus,  and  spasmodic  colic.  Its  consist- 
ence may  be  as  thin  as  water,  or  as  thick  as  molasses,  tar,  mucilage,  or 
half- dissolved  glue.  In  the  diseases  of  tropical  climatea  the  bile  is 
sometimes  so  hard  and  viscid  that  it  can  scarcely  be  forced  along  the 
excretory  ducts.  It  is  especially  dense  in  cholera,  in  which  affection 
and  in  Bright's  disease  it  has  been  found  to  contain  urea.  In  organic 
maladies  of  the  liver,  it  is  occasionally  of  the  color  and  consistence  of 
ooQee-grouads ;  in  chronic  hepatitis  I  have  seen  the  gall-bladder  dis- 
tended with  a  thin  reddish  bile,  not  unlike  the  juice  of  the  pokeberry. 
In  some  cases,  if  tasted,  the  fluid  produces  no  particular  inconvenience ; 
in  others,  it  is  so  acrid  as  to  cause  severe  irritation.  These  abnormal 
states  of  the  biliary  fluid  are  always  attended  with  important  altera- 
dons  in  its  chemical  constitution.  Simply  changing  the  food,  or 
modifying  the  blood,  enables  us  to  alter  at  pleasure  the  composition 
of  the  bile. 

IV.  QallrsUmea  may  form  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  but  they  most 
generally  originate  in  the  gall-bladder,  where  they  are  often  accumu- 
Mted  in  large  numbers  (Fig,  234).    The  greatest  number  I  have  ever 

Fig.  234. 
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seen  in  one  case  was  three  hundred  and  four.  John  Hunter  examined 
a  case  in  which  there  were  above  a  thousand ;  and  Morgagni  refers  to 
one  in  which  there  were  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six. 
"When  thus  numerous,  they  are  commonly  very  small,  frequently  not 
exceeding  a  bird-shot;  under  opposite  circumstances,  however,  they 
often  attain  a  considerable  magnitude.  The  largest  I  have  ever  seen 
was  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.     They  usually  lie  loose  in  the  gall- 
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.  bladder,  but  I  have  seen  them  occasionally  encysted,  and  in  one  in- 
stance I  found  several  of  considerable  size,  situated  beneath  the  ma 
COU8  membrane  in  separate  sacs. 

Much  diversity  prevails  in  relation  to  the  form  and  color  of  thesi 
concretions.     When  numerous,  they  are  often  perfectly  smooth,  wnt 
marked  off  into  regular  sides  and  angles,  evidently  occasioned  b"* 
their   mutual   friction.     In  this  manner   they  may  assume  varioij 
mathematical  figures,  as  the  tetrahedral  and  hexagonal.     In  the  ga^ 
bladder  of  a  man   of  fifty,  whom  I  examined  in  1828,  there  w^ 
seventy-one  of  these  six-sided  concretions,  none  of  which  exceeded  ^ 
dimensions  of  an  ordinary  pea  ;  they  were  of  a  deep  brown  color,  ^^ 
emitted,  on  exposure  to  heat,  a  peculiar  fragrant  odor,  not  unt|^ 
frankincense.     When  there  is  only  one  gall-stone,  it  is  usually  oT^ 
oval   shape,  with  a   rough,  grooved,  or  tuberculated   surface.    1^ 
principal  colors  of  these  concretions  are  brown,  cinnamon,  and  black; 
with  numerous  intermediate  shades,  which  it  is  difficult  to  indicate. 
Sometimes  they  are  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  white  pearly  lustre; 
when  they  are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  them  of  a  dingy  black,  not  unlike  grumous  blood. 

Gall-stones  often  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  solidity,  and  are 
commonly  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  concentric  laminae,  placed 
around  a  radiating  nucleus.  This  central  structure  is  frequently  much 
softer  than  the  exterior,  and  is  generally  made  up  entirely  of  inspis- 
sated bile  and  mucus. 

The  nature  of  these  concretions  has  been  investigated  by  numerous 
chemists.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Chevreul,  gall-stones  are 
mostly  composed  of  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  and  cho- 
lesterine ;  the  latter  generally  predominating,  and,  in  many  instances, 
forming  the  entire  concretion. 

Three  varieties  of  gall-stones  are  usually  described  by  chemists, 
the  cholosteric,  mellitic,  and  biliary.  The  first,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  composed  essentially  of  cholesterine ;  it  is  soft,  smooth,  and 
alwavs  of  a  polygonal  shape,  being  generally  composed  of  two  tetra- 
hedrons, applied  base  to  base,  with  their  edges  and  angles  rounded  off 
The  mellitic  calculus,  by  far  the  most  common  of  all,  derives  its  name 
from  its  dark  honey-like  color.  Externally  it  consists  of  thin,  con- 
centric layers  of  cholesterine,  spread  over  a  nucleus  of  indurated  bile 
strongly  resembling  granulated  honey.  The  third  variety  is  very  rare. 
It  is  made  up  entirely  of  inspissated  bile,  is  of  a  yellowish  cinnamon 
color,  and  of  a  semi-concrete  consistence. 

Gall-stones,  instead  of  passing  off  by  the  bowels,  or  of  remaining 
harmless  tenants  in  the  parts  in  which  they  are  originally  developed, 
as  they  usually  do,  may  produce  ulceration  and  perforation,  followed 
by  their  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  or,  as  occasionally  happens, 
they  work  their  way  out  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.     Of  this 
mode  of  elimination  I  witnessed  a  remarkable  case,  in  1854,  in  a  mar- 
ried lady,  aged  forty-one,  whom  I  saw  in  consultation  with  my  friend 
and  former  colleague.  Professor  Miller,  of  Louisville.     She  had  suf- 
fered for  se  eral  years  from  severe  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac 
region,  preventing  her  from  lying  on  her  sides,  especially  the  left. 
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After  some  time,  a  hard,  circumscribed  swelling,  about  the  size  of  an 
egg,  appeared  at  the  most  tender  part,  and  finally  terminated  in  an 
abscess,  which,  breaking  externally,  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of 
thirty-six  biliary  calculi,  not  all  at  once,  but  several  at  a  time,  the 
period  required  for  the  extrusion  being  upwards  of  two  months.  The 
precise  point  of  opening  was  five  inches  from  the  median  line,  on  a 
level  with  the  umbilicus.  The  concretions  were  of  a  tetrahedral  figure, 
perfectly  smooth,  of  a  dark  cinnamon  hue,  and  about  the  volume  of  a 
medium-sized  cherry. 

Gall-stones  are  more  common  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifly 
than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  They  are  most  frequently  observed 
in  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  and  hence  women  are  more  subject  to 
them  than  men.  It  is  stated  that  in  England  five-sixths  of  all  the 
cases  of  this  aflfection  occur  in  the  female  sex.  Whether  the  propor- 
tion is  equally  great  in  this  country,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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Relations,  Weight,  and  Size. — Acute  Splenitis. — Anatomical  Characters. — May  pass  into  Sap- 
pnration  or  into  Gangrene. — Softening. — Induration  and  Hepatization. — Hypertrophy  and 
Atrophy. — Tnbercles. — Calcareous  Concretions. — Fibro-Cartilaginous  and  Osseous  Matter. — 
Hydatids  and  Serous  Cysts. — Sanguineous  Deposits. — Laceration. 

The  spleen  is  in  relation  with  a  number  of  highly  important  organs 
upon  all  of  which  it  must  encroach,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  when 
in  a  state  of  hypertrophy.  In  case  of  excessive  enlargement,  it  might 
sensibly  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  cause 
difficulty  of  respiration ;  with  the  stomach,  and  thus  occasion  indi- 
gestion; or  with  the  colon  and  small  bowels,  producing  displacement, 
together  with  difficulty  of  voiding  the  feces.  The  great  vessels  would 
also  be  apt  to  be  compressed,  and  in  this  manner  might  result  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  blood,  some  of  the  viscera  being  surcharged, 
others  sparingly  supplied  with  it.  Moreover,  by  interfering  with  the 
ready  return  of  this  fluid  from  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  to  the  heart,  as 
must  necessarily  happen  whenever  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  ascend- 
ing hollow  vein,  ascites  will  be  induced,  generally  of  the  most  intract- 
able kind.  Naturally,  the  spleen  is  attached  in  a  loose  manner  by 
vessels  and  peritoneal  folds;  but  in  certain  states  of  disease,  it  is  more 
or  less  firmly  agglutinated  to  the  circumjacent  viscera. 

The  size  of  the  spleen  is  subject  to  so  much  variety,  even  within  the 
limits  of  health,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite 
rule  concerning  it.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  as  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self by  personal  observation,  it  is  about  five  inches  in  length  by  three 
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in  width,  and  one  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  but  from  these  dimensions 
there  are  frequent  deviations.  Thus  I  have  often  seen  perfectly  healthy 
spleens  that  were  not  more  than  three  inches  in  length  by  two  in  breadth; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  that  were  from  seven  to  nine  inches  long, 
and  from  four  to  five  inches  wide.  Not  less  variable  is  its  weight.  In 
the  average  number  of  cases,  it  does  not  exceed  eight  ounces;  but  in 
one  instance,  that  of  an  adult  male  subject,  I  found  it  range  as  high  as 
fourteen  ounces ;  and  in  another,  that  of  a  full-grown  female,  as  low 
as  three  and  a  half. 

An  additional  spleen  is  occasionally  found.  This  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  I  believe,  when  the  main  organ  is  rather  small.  The  greatest 
number  of  supernumerary  spleens  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  seven. 
Other  writers  have  observed  as  many  as  ten,  twelve,  and  even  twenty. 
Of  a  rounded  shape,  they  are  about  the  volume  of  a  nutmeg,  and  are 
usually  situated  in  the  gastrosplenic  omentum,  along  the  principal 
vascular  trunks. 

The  lesions  of  the  spleen  may  be  comprised  under  the  following 
heads:  1,  inflammation;  2,  suppuration;  3,  gangrene;  4,  softening; 
5,  induration  ;  6,  hypertrophy  ;  7,  atrophy ;  8, tubercles ;  9,  melanosis: 
10,  calcareous  deposits;  11,  hydatids;  12,  apoplexy. 

1.  Inflammation, — Inflammation  of  the  spleen  may  be  seated  in  its 
parenchymatous  structure,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  its  envelops.  In 
many  cases  the  serous  coat  remains  perfectly  sound,  but  there  are  pro- 
bably few  in  which  the  fibrous  is  not  more  or  less  implicated,  either 
primarily  or  consecutively.  Acute  splenitis  is  a  very  rare  disease,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  but  very  common  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  often  runs  its  course  in  a  very  short  time.  In  the  milder  grades 
of  the  disease,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  its  attack,  the  substance  of 
the  organ  is  of  a  red  brownish  color,  verging  upon  livid,  gorged  with 
grumous  blood,  and  somewhat  indurated.  It  tears  with  more  facility 
than  in  the  healthy  state,  and  is  considerably  swelled,  the  congestion 
frequently  extending  to  the  great  omentum,  stomach,  and  liver.  At  a 
more  advanced  period  the  spleen  is  reduced  to  a  soft  blackish  mass, 
not  unlike  half-dissolved  blood :  it  exhibits  a  homogeneous  aspect,  and 
readily  breaks  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  In  very  violent 
cases,  lasting  several  days,  deposits  of  fibrin  or  globules  of  pus  are 
not  un frequently  disseminated  through  the  disorganized  structure,  or 
collected  into  little  depots,  which  are  either  inclosed  by  a  distinct  sac 
or  surrounded  by  softened  splenic  substance.  The  peritoneal  and 
fibrous  coats  are  also  more  or  less  inflamed ;  and  the  organ  is  apt  to 
become  glued  to  the  adjacent  viscera,  as  the  stomach,  colon,  and  dia- 
phragm, by  masses  of  lymph.  The  splenic  artery  no  longer  admits 
injecting  matter,  and  the  splenic  vein  usually  contains  black  grumons 
blood,  mixed  with  pus.  This  phenomenon,  however,  is  far  from  being 
constant. 

2.  Suppuration. — Suppuration  of  the  spleen  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
The  pus,  although  frequently  of  the  creamy  kind,  is  sometimes  hard  and 
flaky,  or  thin  and  dark-colored,  like  cofiee-grounds.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
collected  into  a  distinct  sac,  around  which  the  parenchymatous  struc- 
ture is  more  or  less  softened,  broken  down,  or  altogether  destroyed. 
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Occasionally  the  pas  is  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  organ,  or 
it  presents  itself  in  minute  yellowish  dots,  intermixed  with  sanious 
matter.  In  quantity,  it  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  quarts. 
The  coats  of  the  spleen  are  almost  always  affected,  and,  together  with 
the  neighboring  viscera,  are  covered  with  false  membranes,  which  are 
sometimes  perfectly  organized.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  whole  organ 
is  converted  into  one  great  abscess,  surrounded  by  a  distinct  pyogenic 
sac. 

The  matter  may  find  its  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  stomach, 
colon,  or  small  intestine ;  or  it  may  burst  through  the  intercostal 
spaces,  the  loins,  or  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Occasionally  the  spleen 
contracts  adhesions  to  the  diaphragm,  and  the  matter  is  discharged 
into  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  In  this  way  it  may  get  into  the  lung, 
and  be  finally  expelled  by  coughing. 

I  have  seen  but  one  case  of  abscess  of  the  spleen.  The  patient 
was  a  young,  robust  farmer,  who  suflFered  immensely  for  a  fortnight. 
The  spleen  gradually  augmented  in  volume,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  period,  it  projected  over  towards  the  umbilicus,  forming  a  large 
rounded  tumor,  between  the  linea  alba  and  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  In 
a  short  time  fluctuation  was  perceived,  and,  on  introducing  a  trocar, 
about  three  pints  of  fetid,  dark-colored  matter  issued  from  the  incision. 
The  wound  was  kept  open  for  several  days,  by  means  of  a  tent;  but 
in  a  short  period  it  closed,  and  thence  on,  the  patient's  health  began 
gradually  to  improve.  The  disease  had  supervened  upon  repeated 
attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  and  was  characterized  by  excessive 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  great  pain  and  tenderness,  and  an  impend- 
ing sense  of  suftbcation,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  pressure  of  the  en- 
larged organ  upon  the  diaphragm. 

Metastatic  abscesses  of  the  spleen,  consequent  upon  surgical  operations 
and  external  injuries  are  of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  in  the  lung, 
liver,  and  brain.  They  are  also  less  numerous,  but  their  volume  is 
usually  larger,  and  their  contents  resemble  clots  of  blood  interspersed 
with  globules  of  pus.  The  tissues  around  the  abscesses  are  usually 
inflamed,  reddened,  and  softened. 

8.  Gangrene. — The  termination  of  splenitis  by  gangrene  is  also  very 
rare.  Morgagni  records  only  two  examples  of  it,  in  both  of  which 
there  was  a  similar  lesion  of  the  intestines.  Modern  authors,  also,  say 
very  little  upon  the  subject,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  complain  of 
the  neglect  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  treated.  The  spleen,  in 
this  disease,  is  converted  into  a  soft,  difiluent  mass,  of  a  brownish, 
livid,  or  blackish  color,  and  extremely  ofiensive  to  the  smell. 

4.  Softening, — A  much  more  common  effect  of  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion of  the  spleen,  is  softening  of  its  substance,  or  a  conversion  of  it 
into  a  dark-colored,  bloody  colluvies.  The  disease  is  a  very  frequent 
attendant  on  intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  chronic  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  and  affections  of  the  brain  and  liver.  In  some  countries  it 
is  occasionally  epidemic.  The  regions  most  remarkable,  in  this  respect, 
are  the  marshy  districts  of  Italy,  Bengal,  Denmark,  La  Vendue,  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  and  East  Friesland.  Animals  are  often  affected 
with  it;  and  it  is  asserted,  though  I  do  not  know  upon  what  ground. 
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that  it  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  In  softening, 
the  spleen  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished,  or  it  may  retain  its  normal 
dimensions ;  its  whole  parenchymatous  structure  is  broken  down  into 
a  sofl,  blackish  mass,  not  unlike  grumous  blood,  thin  tar,  or  currant 
jelly,  surrounded  by  thickened  and  indurated  coats.  In  the  more 
aggravated  forms  of  the  complaint,  the  organ  sometimes  bursts  spon- 
taneously without  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  the 
matter,  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  induces  fatal  inflammation. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  shell  which  incloses  it  is  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  this.  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  a  spleen  in  my  private 
collection,  in  which  the  parenchymatous  structure,  although  perfectly 
softened,  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  lymph  at  least  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  that  of  mollescence  in  general.  Many 
pathologists  attribute  it  to  changes  in  the  blood  and  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  organ ;  to  me  it  seems  to  be  produced  by  inflammatory  irritation, 
breaking  down  the  vascular  and  parenchymatous  textures  by  a  kind  of 
molecular  gangrene.  This  doctrine  derives  support  from  several  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  softening 
does  not  occur  all  at  once,  but  obtains  its  perfection  by  degrees.  In 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease,  the  spleen  is  merely  injected  with 
dark,  dirty-looking  blood,  its  reticulated  structure  being  not  as  yet  very 
materially  altered.  Indeed,  it  is  not  until  the  disorder  has  existed  for 
some  time  that  the  organ  assumes  that  black,  tar-like  aspect  which 
characterizes  the  soflening  when  it  has  reached  its  full  development 
The  disease,  secondly,  is  often  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  some 
of  the  other  viscera,  and  by  severe  pain  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region, 
corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the  spleen.  Finally,  cases  occur  in  which 
it  coexists  with  disease  of  the  lung,  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys, 
and  intestines. 

In  many  of  the  subjects  who  died  of  the  celebrated  Walcheren 
fever,  the  spleen  was  greatly  enlarged,  often  weighing  from  three  to 
five  pounds,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  bag,  filled  with  a  semifluid  pulp, 
not  unlike  black  currant  jelly.  In  the  malignant  fever  of  Italy,  Sar- 
dinia, Bengal,  and  Hungary,  mollescence  of  this  organ  is  a  very  com- 
mon affection ;  and  the  same  change  is  generally  witnessed  in  ordinary 
typhoid  fever.  In  forty-six  dissections  of  the  latter,  Louis  found  the 
spleen  softened  in  three-fourths,  and  in  a  fifth  part  of  these  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass  with  the  greatest  ease.  In 
the  Egyptian  plague,  the  viscus  is  generally  softened,  and  double  its 
natural  volume.*  In  the  remittent  fever  of  Philadelphia,  described  by 
Dr.  Gerhard  and  Dr.  Stewardson,  this  alteration  formed  a  constant  and 
prominent  feature.  From  all  these  facts,  then,  it  may  be  justly  con- 
cluded that  mollescence  of  the  spleen  is  uniformly  dependent  upon 
inflammation,  sometimes  of  a  high  grade,  but  generally  of  a  slow, 
chronic  character. 

Softening  of  the  spleen,  hardly  ever  observed  at  a  very  early  period 

'  Clot-Bey  on  the  Plague  in  Egypt :  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol,  i.  p. 
248. 
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of  life,  is  very  common  in  middle  and  advanced  age.  Its  progress  is 
often  very  rapid,  reaching  its  height  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days. 
Occasionally  it  assumes  a  chronic  form. 

5.  Induration, — The  spleen  is  sometimes  indurated.  This  change  is 
generally  associated  with  hypertrophy,  and  is  probably  occasioned  by 
chronic  irritation,  giving  rise  to  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
to  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  reticulated  texture.  The  spleen  seldom 
retains  its  natural  color;  most  commonly  it  is  of  a  light  brownish  hue, 
tears  with  a  granulated  surface,  and  imparts  to  the  finger  the  same 
solid  feel  as  the  substance  of  the  liver.  When  these  characters  are 
present,  the  organ  is  said  to  be  hepatlzed;  a  phenomenon  frequently 
witnessed  in  this  country,  in  persons  who  die  from  the  effects  of  in 
termittent  fever.  Induration  of  the  coats  of  the  spleen  will  be  spoken 
of  in  another  paragraph. 

6.  Hypertrophy. — One  of  the  most  common  affections  of  the  spleen  is 
hypertrophy,  a  state  which  I  have  observed  in  nearly  three-fifths  of  all 
the  examinations  I  have  ever  made.  It  generally  occurs  in  connection 
with  intermittent,  remittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  seems  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  mechanical  congestion,  exciting  ultimately,  perhaps,  irrita- 
tive action.  That  this  is  probable  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  spleen 
is  usually  more  or  less  indurated,  and  otherwise  changed  in  its  struc- 
ture. The  enlargement  is  sometimes  enormous.  In  many  cases  the 
organ  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  the  natural  size;  in  an  example  re- 
corded by  Lieutaud,  it  weighed  not  less  than  thirty-three  pounds.  The 
patient  was  an  aged  female,  in  whom  the  hypertrophy  had  been  gradu- 
ally progressing  for  seventeen  years.  The  hypertrophy  is  sometimes 
partial,  occurring  in  the  form  of  a  tumor,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut 
to  that  of  an  orange. 

The  hypertrophy  may  be  of  a  mixed  character,  some  parts  of  the 
spleen  exhibiting  a  healthy  aspect,  whilst  others  are  indurated,  broken 
down  in  texture,  or  in  a  state  of  suppuration.     The  coats  of  the  organ 
are  usually  hardened,  opaque,  and  thickened,  either  by  interstitial  . 
effusion,  or  by  deposits  of  lymph  upon  their  surface. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  is  a  very  frequent,  although  by  no  means 
an  invariable,  accompaniment  of  the  disease  known  as  leucocythsemia, 
which  consists  in  the  presence  in  the  circulating  fluid  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  white  corpuscles,  and  of  a  diminution  of  the  red.  The  size  of 
many  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  greater  than  in  health.  Some  look 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  the  cause  of  this  alteration  of  the 
blood;  but  this  view  remains  to  be  proved,  for  cases  of  leucocythse- 
mia have  been  observed  without  any  change  in  the  viscus.  The  organ 
next  most  commonly  affected  is  the  liver ;  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  is  also  frequently  associated  with  this  change  in  the 
constituents  of  the  blood,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  simul- 
taneous hypertrophy  of  the  spleen. 

7.  Atrophy, — Atrophy  of  the  spleen  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  as 
hypertrophy.  Like  the  latter  affection  it  varies  in  degree  in  different 
cases.  The  diminution  in  volume  may  be  very  slight,  or  so  great  as  to 
give  the  organ  the  appearance  of  being  almost  annihilated.  Professor 
Dunglison  met  with  a  case,  not  along  ago,  in  which  the  spleen  was  re- 


daced  to  tbe  size  of  a  small  almond ;  Portal  refers  to  one  vhere  it  was 
not  larger  tbao  a  DQtmeg ;  and  Cruveilhier  has  seen  it  scarcely  weigh  a 
drachm.  In  a  case  which  fell  under  my  notice,  it  was  hardly  as  lar^ 
as  a  billiard-ball.  It  was  of  a  grayish  color,  roanded  in  figure,  indu- 
rated, almost  bloodless,  and  weighed  only  one  ounce.  Both  coats 
were  thickened,  and  the  internal  was  partially  converted  iato  carti- 
lage. The  patient,  an  old  oian  of  seventy-two,  had  died  of  tubercular 
phthisis.  The  atrophy  is  observed  chiefly  in  connection  with  chronic 
affections  of  the  alimentary  tube,  tbe  liver,  and  kidneys,  with  ascites, 
and  with  profuse  discharges  of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  lesion  is  sometimes  partial,  consisting  apparently  in  a  removal  of 
the  parenchymatous  texture  of  the  organ,  leaving  merely  the  original 
fibrous  framework. 

8.  Lardaceous  Dtgaieration. — An  exudation  of  transparent  amor- 
phous matter  may  take  place  into  the  structure  of  the  spleen,  giving 
rise  to  what  has  been  variously  named  waxy,  lardaceoua,  or  colloid 
degeneration.  This  deposit  produces  slight  enlargement  of  the  oi^n 
and  an  increase  in  consistency;  a  section  exhibits  a  smooth,  shining, 
but  not  vascular  surface.  The  morbid  material  may  have  its  main 
seat  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  and  then  the  spleen  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  little  grains  of  sago  scattered  through  its  sabstance. 
This  peculiar  condition  of  the  spleen  is  for  the  most  part  found  asso- 
ciated with  Bright's  disease,  chronic  dysentery,  and  scrofalous  or 
lardaceous  liver.  The  exact  nature  of  the  exudation  is  not  clear.  It 
has  been  found  to  afford  the  reaction  of  cellulose,  being  rapidly  colofed 
violet  when  treated  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

9,  Tubtrdes. — Tubercles  are  not  uncommon  in  the  spleen,  either  as  a 

result  of  rapid  or  gradual  development.  I 
FiE.  23B.  have  seen  them  repeatedly  in  this  organ  in 

children,  but  rarely  in  the  adult,  and  never 
in  the  very  aged.  In  one  instance,  I 
met  with  them  in  an  infant  only  a  few 
months  old ;  they  were  very  small,  solid, 
and  so  numerous  that  the  organ  was 
completely  crowded  with  them.  Tu- 
bercles of  the  spleen  seldom  occur  in 
clusters,  and,  excepting  in  adults,  they 
do  not  often  acquire  a  great  size.  Occa- 
sionally, they  soften,  and  form  numerous 
small  abscesses,  filled  with  thick,  curdy 
matter.  These  little  bodies  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  human  spleen;  they  have 
T,ib™i«  of  iiK.  .pt«».  f™«  ,  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  horse, 
pripimiiiun  In  a;  raUKtioii.  moukey,  and  other  animals.     They  sel- 

dom lead  to  fatal  results.  In  most  cases 
they  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  lungs.  When  large  and  numerous, 
they  are  apt  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  neighboring  portions  of  the 
peritoneum,  leading  to  ascites.  Fig.  2S5  is  a  beautiful  representation 
of  encysted  tubercles  of  the  spleen,  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet 
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They  are  of  large  size,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  color;  some  are  par- 
tially softened,  but  most  are  in  a  crude  state. 

10.  Carcinoma  of  this  organ  is  exceedingly  uncommon.  In  the  many 
examinations  I  have  made  it  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  meet  with  a 
solitary  example  of  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  or  colloid.  In  the  case  of 
general  melanosis,  described  in  the  early  part  of  the  work,  the  spleen 
was  free  from  that  disease. 

11.  The  spleen  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  calcareous  concretions. 
They  are  always  isolated,  usually  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard, 
of  a  rounded  shape,  and  of  a  whitish,  or  pale  yellowish  color.  Their 
number  is  occasionally  very  great.  In  one  case  I  counted  upwards  of 
fifty.  The  manner  in  which  these  bodies  are  formed  is  not  well  under- 
stood. My  opinion,  founded  upon  careful  and  repeated  examination, 
is,  that  they  are  developed  in  the  branches  of  the  splenic  vein ;  from 
which,  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  gradually  escape  into  the  paren- 
chymatous substance.  This  view  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  often  seen  in  different  stages  of  their  formation,  as  the  fibrous, 
fibro-cartilaginous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous.  The  splenic  tissue 
around  these  concretions  is  always  unchanged. 

There  is  a  variety  of  osseous  concretion  of  the  spleen,  which  occa- 
sionally acquires  a  very  large  bulk.  Its  mode  of  origin  is  unknown. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  rounded,  oval,  or  more  or  less  angular 
in  its  shape,  and  either  solid,  or  partly  solid  and  partly  porous.  In 
one  case  a  concretion  of  this  kind  weighed  twenty-one  drachms,  and 
was  arranged  in  concentric  layers. 

12.  A  very  frequent  affection  of  the  spleen  is  a  conversion  of  its 
tunics  into  a  substance  resembling  fibrocartilage^  cartilage,  or  bone. 
The  change  generally  begins  on  the  convex  surface,  to  which  it  either 
remains  confined,  or  it  gradually  extends  over  the  rest  of  the  organ. 
The  new  substance  commonly  occurs  in  small,  thin  patches,  separated 
by  considerable  intervals;  but,  in  some  instances,  I  have  seen  it  quite 
thick,  and  spread  over  a  large  surface.  This  transformation  is  slow  in 
its  progress,  and  may  affect  one  or  both  tunics. 

13.  Hydatids  are  occasionally  found  in  the  spleen.  Their  origin 
here  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  liver,  and  they  have  hitherto  been 
met  with  chiefly  in  persons  of  a  cachectic  constitution.  The  substance 
of  the  spleen  immediately  around  these  bodies  is  variously  affected; 
in  most  cases  it  remains  unaltered,  but  occasionally  it  is  indurated, 
softened,  and  quite  pulpy.  The  hydatids  may  be  simply  attached  to 
the  surface  of  the  organ,  grow  between  its  tunics,  or  be  developed 
in  its  parenchymatous  structure.  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
splenic  veins,  where  they  either  float  about,  or  adhere  by  delicate  foot- 
stalks. Hydatids  of  the  spleen  cannot  be  diagnosticated  during  life. 
They  occasionally  attain  a  large  size,  and,  by  bursting  into  the  abdo- 
men, may  cause  death. 

14.  Seivus  cysts  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  spleen;  they  are 
generally  of  a  globular  shape,  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  by 
short,  delicate  pedicles,  and  contain  a  clear,  limpid  fluid,  like  spring- 
water.    They  rarely  attain  much  bulk,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
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occupied  by  a  sort  of  meliceric,  atheromatous,  or  steatomatous  sub- 
stance.   Their  mode  of  origin  is  very  obscure. 

15.  The  spleen  may  be  affected  with  internal  hemorrhage,  so  nearly 
resembling  that  of  the  brain  that  it  may  be  designated  by  the  term 
apoplexy.  The  blood  is  deposited  at  one  or  more  points,  commonly  of 
a  rounded  shape,  and  of  variable  size,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  a 
laceration  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  splenic  vessels.  When  the 
hemorrhage  is  connected  with  softening  of  the  organ,  the  fluid  may 
accumulate  in  large  clots,  or  it  may  burst  the  coverings  of  the  spleen, 
and  escape  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  changes  which  the  apoplectic 
deposits  exhibit  are  of  the  same  nature  as  under  similar  circumstances 
in  the  brain  and  other  organs. 

16.  The  spleen,  owing  to  its  soft,  brittle  texture,  is  liable  to  lacera- 
tion from  external  violence,  as  a  blow,  a  kick,  a  fall,  or  the  passage  of 
a  carriage-wheel.  In  such  cases  the  individual  usually  expires  in  a 
short  time  from  hemorrhage,  or  shock.  Occasionally,  indeed,  death 
occurs  in  a  few  minutes,  or  almost  instantaneously.  The  rent,  which 
may  be  single  or  multiple,  oblique,  transverse,  or  longitudinal,  often 
extends  from  one  surface,  one  edge,  or  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and 
when  it  involves  the  splenic  artery  or  some  of  its  primitive  divisions, 
it  is  always  followed  by  copious  hemorrhage,  amounting  sometimes  to 
many  pounds.  When  the  spleen  is  very  soft  and  pulpy,  it  may  be 
ruptured  from  the  most  trifling  causes,  as  an  inadvertent  movement 
of  the  body,  violent  straining,  or  inordinate  contraction  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles.  Of  this  occurrence,  which,  however,  is  extremely  rare, 
an  instance  was  observed,  in  1842,  by  Dr.  John  Neill,'  of  this  city, 
in  a  black  sailor,  forty-two  years  of  age.  The  spleen  was  of  the  natural 
form  and  shape,  but  exceedingly  soft,  and  of  a  very  dark  color;  the 
rupture  was  confined  to  the  peritoneal  covering,  and  the  abdominal 
cavity  was  filled  with  blood,  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated. 


CHAP  TEE   XXIV. 


PANCREAS, 

Is  liable  to  pretty  mooh  the  same  Diseaseg  as  the  Salivary  Glands. — Rarely  the  seat  of  Aeato 
Inflammation. — Atrophy. — Hypertrophy. — Is  sometimes  affected  with  Scirrhns. — ^Eneephi* 
loid. — Melanosis. — Fatty  Transformation. — Serous  Cysts. — Tubercular  Deposits. — Sangoi- 
neous  Effusion. — Earthy  Concretions. 

Excepting,  perhaps,  the  thymus  gland,  there  is  perhaps  no  organ 
in  the  body  which  is  less  frequently  diseased  than  the  pancreas.  This 
exemption  is  probably  owing,  certainly  in  part,  to  the  singular  struc- 
ture of  this  viscus,  to  its  concealed  situation,  and  to  the  absence  of 
everything  like  a  proper  envelop. 

■  American  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  N.  S.,  vol.  iv.  p.  369. 
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1.  Occasionally  the  pancreas  is  attacked  with  inflammation^  origin- 
ating either  in  its  substance,  or  propagated  to  it  from  the  surrounding 
organs,  especially  the  duodenum,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  re- 
flected into  its  interior  along  the  rootlets  of  its  excretory  duct.  Im 
the  acute  form  of  this  disease,  the  pancreas  is  of  a  light  reddish  color, 
and  the  interlobular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serosity,  by  which  the 
glandular  texture  is  rendered  unusually  distinct.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  violent,  the  color  becomes  more  deep,  not  unfrequently  of  a 
faint  brownish  or  mahogany  tint,  and  the  proper  substance  of  the 
organ  undergoes  such  a  degree  of  softening  that  it  may  be  readily 
torn. 

2.  Although  acute  pancreatitis  generally  terminates  in  resolution, 
yet  occasionally  it  passes  into  the  chronic  form,  or  leads  to  suppura- 
tion. The  matter,  as  in  the  other  viscera,  may  be  diffused  through 
the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  or  be  collected  into  an  abscess.  In  the 
former  case,  the  pancreas  is  generally  very  soft,  and  of  a  reddish- 
gray  color ;  in  the  latter,  a  portion  of  the  organ  is  usually  broken 
down,  and  the  matter  ultimately  bursts  into  the  adjacent  reservoirs, 
as  the  stomach,  colon,  or  duodenum.  In  some  instances,  it  escapes 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mesocolon,  where  it  is  either  absorbed 
or  erodes  the  lamina  of  this  fold,  and  makes  its  way  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  In  one  case  the  abscess  opened  into  the  jejunum,  the  gland 
having  been  converted  into  a  hard,  reddish,  friable  mass^  the  interior 
of  which  was  filled  with  drab-colored,  fetid  pus.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  instance  where  the  matter  thus  collected,  discharged  itself  into 
the  aorta  or  vena  cava;  but  I  can  readily  conceive  of  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  contained  in  a  strong 
pouch,  formed  by  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  either  alone,  or  aided 
by  a  deposition  of  fibrin. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  con- 
sistence of  the  purulent  matter.  Most  commonly  it  is  thick,  yellowish, 
and  inodorous,  as  in  healthy  suppuration  of  other  parts.  In  other 
cases,  however,  it  is  very  thin,  sanious,  greenish,  curdy,  and  highly 
ofiensive.  The  quantity  of  pus  seldom  exceeds  a  few  ounces,  though 
it  may  amount  to  several  pounds. 

Suppuration  of  the  pancreas  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with 
other  diseases,  as  gout  and  rheumatism,  intermittent  and  typhoid  fever, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  dropsy,  and  hepatitis.  Occasionally  it 
has  supervened  upon  surgical  operations  and  external  violence. 
Anthony  Petit  observed  several  cases  in  which  it  followed  the  extir- 
pation of  the  testicle  and  ligation  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

•  3.  Of  softening  of  the  pancreas  very  little  is  known.  The  lesion  ia 
v«ry  infrequent,  and  has  been  noticed  chiefly  in  persons  that  have 
diea  of  scurvy,  smallpox,  scrofula,  and  measles.  It  is  characterized 
by  loss  of  cohesion  of  the  granular  substance,  and  by  inordinate 
humidity  of  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  with  little  or  no  change 
of  color. 

4.  Acute  pancreatitis  has  been  known  to  terminate  in  gangrene; 
the  occurrence  is  extremely  rare,  and  I  have  never  witnessed  an  in- 
stance of  it.    The  event  would,  I  suppose,  be  most  likely  to  happen 
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from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  neighboring  simctnres, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  external  injury.  However  induced,  it  is  gene- 
rally of  limited  extent,  and  is  characterized  by  an  increase  of  the 
•lormal  color  of  the  component  tissues,  by  more  or  less  softening,  and 
by  the  exudation  of  a  blackish  fetid  fluid  on  pressure. 

5.  Chronic  inflammation  is  no  doubt  much  more  frequent  than  acute. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  disorder,  the  pancreas  becomes  hard,  firm, 
crisp,  and  of  a  dull  reddish  color,  at  the  same  time  that  it  augments 
considerably  in  volume,  from  interstitial  deposits.  This  increase  of 
size,  however,  is  far  from  being  a  constant  phenomenon.  Indeed,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  organ  experiences 
a  real  diminution,  its  lobules  and  granules  becoming  more  closely 
aggregated  than  they  are  in  the  normal  state.  When  the  irritation  is 
protracted,  the  pancreas  often  assumes  a  pale  grayish  aspect,  and  a 
hard,  almost  gristly,  consistence. 

6.  Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  is  most  commonly  induced  by  compres- 
sion of  some  of  the  neighboring  viscera,  as  an  enlarged  spleen,  a  scir- 
rhous duodenum,  or  a  hypertrophied  liver.  It  may  likewise  be  caused 
by  enlargement  of  the  right  kidney,  by  a  mass  of  diseased  lymphatic 
ganglions,  and  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  aneurism  of  the  ventral 
aorta.  It  might  also  result,  I  should  suppose,  from  the  contraction  or 
partial  obliteration  of  the  splenic  artery,  interrupting  the  nutritive 
function  of  the  component  tissues  of  the  organ.  There  is  a  species  of 
atrophy  in  which  the  pancreas,  in  common  with  the  salivary  and 
other  glandular  viscera,  loses  its  natural  consistence,  and  is  rcMluced 
in  volume,  as  an  effect  purely  of  old  age. 

The  color  and  consistence  of  the  affected  organ  may  be  natural, 
diminished,  or  increased.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  color  is  quite 
pale,  from  the  diminished  supply  of  blood,  and  the  granular  texture 
is  unusually  firm,  from  the  absence  of  serosity  and  the  condensation 
of  the  connecting  cellular  substance.  The  extent  of  the  atrophy  is 
extremely  variable.  It  may  be  limited  to  one-fourth,  or  one-half  of 
the  gland,  or  pervade  the  entire  organ. 

7.  Hypertrophy  of  the  pancreas  is  still  more  rare  than  a  diminution 
of  its  bulk.     The   best  examples  that  I  have  met  with  were  con 
nected  with  scirrhus  of  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  can 
by  an  extension  of  the  morbid  action  along  the  pancreatic  duct. 


one  case  the  lesion  was  associated  with  great  enlargement  of  the  liver.^ 
while  in  another  it  was  evidently  dependent  upon  caries  of  the  spin^ 
and  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages. 

The  increase  of  bulk  is  seldom  very  considerable,  though  the  orga 
may  be  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  the  natural  size.    The  granula 
texture  is  remarkably  close  and  firm,  being  intersected  by  opaqa< 
membranous  bands,  not  unlike  those  of  scirrhus.     The  connecting" 
cellular  substance  is  much  condensed,  and  the  gland  is  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  moisture.    The  color  may  be  natural,  or  augmented,  \>\Lt 
in  most  cases  it  is  diminished,  the  enlarged  part  having  a  white,  glossy 
appearance.     When  the  hypertrophy,  which  is  most  common  in  the 
duodenal  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  is  considerable,  the  rootlets  of  the 
excretory  duct  are  apt  to  be  compressed  by  the  indurated  granules. 
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leading  to  retention  of  tbe  natural  secretion,  and  to  the  formation  of 
small  cysts,  filled  with  a  turbid,  viscid,  reddish  fluid. 

8.  Scirrhus  of  the  pancreas  may  affect  the  entire  gland,  or  be  limited 
to  particular  sections  of  it,  separated  by  parts  which  retain  their 
normal  structure  and  appearance.  The  portion  most  frequently  impli- 
cated is  the  head  or  hepatic  extremity.  The  diseased  structure  is 
usually  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  pale  drab  color,  and  of  a  dense, 
fibrous,  or  gristly  consistence,  emitting  a  grating  noise  when  cut.  In 
the  more  advanced  stages,  the  granular  texture  is  completely  effaced, 
and  the  morbid  mass  is  intersected  by  whitish  or  bluish  bands,  so 
characteristic  of  scirrhus  in  other  glandular  organs,  as  the  mamma 
and  testis.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  singularly  mixed  state  of  disease, 
some  parts  being  almost  as  hard  as  cartilage,  others  quite  sofl,  or 
composed  of  alternate  strata  of  white  and  yellowish  matter. 

This  disease  frequently  coexists  with  scirrhus  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  liver.  The  pancreas 
may  retain  its  natural  form  and  bulk,  or  it  may,  as  in  fact  it  generally 
is,  be  irregularly  lobulated  and  enlarged.  The  increase  of  size  varies 
from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches,  and  may  be  so  great  as  to  equal  the 
volume  of  a  large  fist.  When  the  disease  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
head  of  the  pancreas,  the  enlarged  part  may  compress  the  duodenum 
and  choledoch  duct,  impeding  the  passage  of  the  food,  and  the  flow  of 
the  bile.  The  stomach  and  large  vessels  may  also  be  injuriously 
encroached  upon.  When  the  common  gall-duct  is  obliterated,  and  the 
biliary  fluid  retained,  extensive  disorganization  of  the  liver  may  be  the 
result  The  pancreatic  canal  itself  may  remain  pervious,  or  it  may  be 
closed,  and  rendered  turgid  from  retained  secretion. 

When  the  patient  survives  the  effects  of  this  disease  for  several 
years,  ulceration  may  take  place,  and  thus  a  communication  may  be 
established  between  the  tumor  and  some  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  as 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  arch  of  the  colon.  In  such  cases  life  is 
sometimes  destroyed,  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  by  hemorrhage 
from  the  perforation  of  a  bloodvessel. 

Scirrhus  of  this  organ  is  most  common  in  old  subjects,  though  it 
has  been  observed  as  early  as  the  thirtieth  year,  and,  in  one  case,  in  a 
child,  immediately  after  birth.  Whether  it  occurs  with  equal  fre- 
quency in  both  sexes  has  not  been  ascertained. 

9.  Micephaloid  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  very  rare,  especially  as  a 
primary  affection.  Although  it  has  been  noticed  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth year,  it  is  most  common  after  the  age  of  forty,  and,  like  scirrhus, 
may  appear  simultaneously  or  successively  in  other  organs.  The 
tumor  varies  in  size  from  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  full-grown  foetal  head, 
and  exhibits  the  usual  pale  yellow,  pulpy,  and  brain-like  character  of 
encephaloid  in  other  situations.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the 
tuberoid  nature  of  the  tumor  is  well  marked,  but  as  the  quantity  of 
the  heterologous  matter  increases,  the  pre-existing  structures  are 
changed,  and  ultimately  entirely  disappear.  When  ulceration  occurs 
it  pursues  very  much  the  same  course  as  in  scirrhus,  that  is,  the 
erosive  process  extends  to  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  the  patient  is 
sometimes  cut  off  by  hemorrhage. 
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10.  Of  melanosis  of  the  pancreas  T  have  seen  only  one  example,  the 
subject  being  a  man  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  the  same  disease 
in  nearly  all  the  principal  organs  of  the  body.  In  the  case  alluded  to 
the  black  matter  existed  in  the  form  of  small,  hard,  rounded  nodules, 
with  intervening  healthy  substance.  Colloid  of  the  pancreas  is  also 
very  rare,  and  in  the  few  examples  of  this  formation  which  I  have  met 
with  in  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  it  did  not  exist  in  this. 

11.  The  ejctreme  rarity  of  tubercles  of  the  pancreas  is  well  known. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  did  not  meet  with  them  in  a  single  instance  out  of 
314  scrofulous  children,  nor  was  Louis  more  fortunate  in  his  numerous 
dissections  of  phthisical  subjects.  I  have  witnessed  the  disease  only  in 
two  of  my  examinations,  once  in  a  boy  between  eight  and  nine  years 
of  age,  and  once  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  both  dead  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  The  deposit  presented  itself  in  the  form  of 
miliary  bodies,  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  of  a  pale  straw  color,  seated 
chiefly  in  the  head  of  the  organ,  which  was  otherwise  entirely  sound. 
The  heterologous  matter  occasionally  occurs  here  as  an  infiltration. 

12.  Suety,  atheromatous,  and  meliceric  substances  have  been  observed 
in  the  pancreas ;  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  had  experienced 
the  fatty  degeneration.  When  thus  aflected,  the  organ  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish color,  more  or  less  soft,  and  indistinctly  lobulated,  and  readily 
greases  the  scalpel.  Its  size  is  usually  augmented,  but  its  vessels  are 
preternaturally  small  and  brittle.  This  degeneration  is  rare,  and  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  it  are  still  involved  in  obscurity. 

13.  Serous  cysts  are  almost  unknown  in  this  organ.     An  instance 
is  related  by  Bdcourt  in  which  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  child  four  years  old,  existed  in  its  substance;  it  had  very 
thick,  fibrous  walls,  and  was  filled  with  a  thin  watery  fluid.     In  a. 
few  instances  the  organ  has  contained  acephalocysts.    Storck,  in  hi 
Annus  Medicus,  gives  a  case  in  which  a  pancreas,  weighing,  thirtee 
pounds,  was  converted  into  a  membranous  sac,  full  of  blood,  partljr^ 
fluid,  and  partly  laminated  and  organized,  as  in  an  old  aneurism.     Th 
probability  is  that  this  immense  efiusion  was  caused  by  the  ruptu 
of  an  enlarged  vessel  in  the  interior  of  the  diseased  gland. 

14.  The  pancreas,  from  the  firmness  of  its  structure,  and  thickness  o 
the  parts  by  which  it  is  covered,  appears  to  be  less  liable  to  laceratio 
from  external  violence  than  any  other  abdominal  organ.  The  acci  — 
dent  is  always  complicated  with  serious  injury  of  other  parts,  ^  th^ 
liver,  stomach,  bowels,  and  ribs,  and  may  therefore  cause  death  in  s^ 
very  short  time. 

15.  Finally,  the  duct  of  the  pancreas,  like  that  of  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder, is  liable  to  be  choked  up  with  tubercular  matter,  chalky 
powder,  and  earthy  concretions.     The  latter  vary  in  size  between  a 
small  pea  and  a  nutmeg,  are  of  a  whitish  color,  hard,  friable,  and  of  a 
spherical  shape,  with  a  rough,  irregular  surface.     They  are  easily  dis- 
solved by  muriatic  acid,  and  are  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  combination  with  a  minute  quantity  of  animal  matter.    The  number 
of  these  concretions  is  sometimes  considerable,  as  many  as  a  dozen 
having  been  found  in  a  single  subject. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

URINARY    APPARATUS. 

I.  Supra-renal  Capsules. — II.  The  Kidneys. — Observations  on  their  Congenital  Vices. — 
Lesions  of  their  Fibrous  Covering. — Pyelitis,  Acute  and  Chronic. — Nephritis,  Acute  and 
Chronic. —  Abscesses. —  Softening. —  Induration.  —  Gangrene  seldom  or  never  observed. — 
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Serous  Cysts. —  Hydatids. — Fibro-Cartilaginous,  Osseous,  and  Fatty  Degenerations. — En- 
largement and  Atrophy. — Rupture. — Renal  Calculi. — The  Strongylus. — III.  The  Ureter. — 
Liable  to  Deposits  of  Tubercular  Matter. — Effusion  of  Lymph,  Thickening  and  Attenuation 
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trophy of  the  Mucous  and  Muscular  Tunics. — Developments  of  Cysts. — Ulceration. — Ence- 
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and  Calculi. 

SECTION    I. 

SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES. 

The  supra-renal  capsule,  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  kid- 
ney, is  seldom  found  diseased.  In  the  adult  it  is  always  much  smaller, 
relatively  speaking,  than  in  the  infant,  in  whom  it  probably  performs 
a  very  important  function,  though  what  that  function  is  we  are  still 
ignorant  of.  As  life  advances,  this  body  gradually  diminishes  in  size, 
becomes  indurated,  brittle,  and  assumes  a  peculiar  dark  color.  These 
changes,  which  are  frequently  noticed  in  young  persons,  are  gene- 
rally very  conspicuous  in  old  age.  The  atrophy  is  sometimes  very 
great,  the  organ  scarcely  retaining  a  vestige  of  its  original  shape  and 
structure. 

Since  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  especially  called  by 
Dr.  Addison  to  the  diseases  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  several  cases 
have  been  brought  together  in  which  the  structure  of  these  organs 
has  been  completely  destroyed.  Highly  interesting  cases  of  this 
kind  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Addison'  himself,  in  his  valuable  mono- 
graph, by  Mr.  Hutchinson,*  and  by  Dr.  Taylor.'  One  of  the  nqost 
interesting  results  of  this  inquiry  has  been  to  establish  the  fact  that 

*  On  the  Constitntional  and  Local  Effects  of  Diseases  of  the  Supra-Renal  Capsules, 
London,  1856. 

'  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  No.  297  and  299, 1856. 
'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Sept.  1856. 
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a  discoloration  of  the  skin,  of  a  bronzed  hue,  with  anaemia,  and  great 
languor  and  debility,  are  symptoms  which  permit,  during  life,  the 
diagnosis  of  disease  of  these  organs.  Whetner  all  affections  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  give  rise  in  any  degree  to  these  symptoms  or 
not,  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  but  as  these  bodies  will  now  be  more  care- 
fully examined,  we  may  soon  expect  not  only  to  have  this  question 
settled,  but  also  to  learn  much  with  regard  to  their  physiology  as  well 
as  diseases. 

The  supra-renal  capsule  is  subject  to  inflammation^  but  the  changes 
induced  by  this  disease  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  enable  us 
to  trace  its  history.  In  a  few  instances,  I  have  seen  it  very  red,  in- 
jected, and  softened,  without,  however,  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  that 
it  was  inflamed.  The  disease,  I  suppose,  rarely  exists  independently ; 
in  most  cases,  it  is  no  doubt  propagated  to  it  from  the  kidney  or  some 
other  organ. 

Abscesses  have  been  known  to  form  in  this  viscus.  Blasius^  mentions 
the  case  of  a  woman,  fifty  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  left  supra-renal 
capsule  was  as  large  as  a  fist,  soft,  reddish,  and  filled  with  black  puru- 
lent matter,  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel ;  and  Lieutaud'  has  recorded 
an  instance  in  which  this  organ  contained  two  pounds  of  pus. 

The  supra-renal  capsule  is  liable,  in  common  with  other  organs,  as 
the  heart  and  liver,  to  the  fatty  degeneration.  The  abnormal  deposit 
occupies  the  granular  cells,  and  occurs  either  in  a  crystalline  form,  or 
in  the  form  of  globules.  The  affected  gland  is  of  a  brownish,  pale 
yellowish,  or  cinnamon  color,  of  a  soft,  doughy  consistence,  and 
variously  altered  in  shape  and  size. 

Hemorrhage  of  this  body  is  uncommon,  especially  as  a  simple,  un 
complicated  affection.  The  blood,  which  varies  in  quantity  from  a 
few  drachms  to  several  ounces,  is  red  and  fluid,  black  and  coagulated, 
yellowish  and  firm,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  effused,  and  is  generally  contained  in  one  or  more  pouches, 
the  walls  of  which  are  often  quite  tough  and  thick.  The  hemorrhage 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  It  has  been  noticed  in  new-born 
infants,  and  in  persons  after  the  sixtieth  year. 

Earthy  concretions  have  occasionally  occurred  in  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sule ;  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  it  has  been  observed  to  be  changed 
into  a  substance  like  cartilage. 

Of  tubercles  of  this  organ,  only  two  cases  have  come  under  my 
notice.  In  one  of  these,  a  young  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  the 
right  suprarenal  capsule  was  remarkably  hard,  dense,  of  a  grayish 
mottled  aspect,  and  filled  with  concrete  tubercles,  many  of  which  were 
quite  large.  The  left  capsule  was  of  a  light  slate  color,  and  likewise 
contained  several  scrofulous  deposits.'  In  the  other  instance,  that  of 
a  child  of  fifteen  months,  the  formation  was  connected  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  consisted  of  a  large  yellowish  mass,  of  the  consistence  of 
soft  putty.  In  both  these  cases,  the  affected  organs  appeared  to  be  of 
the  natural  size. 

»  Obsenr.  Anat.,  p.  129.  «  Hist.  Anat.  Med.,  t.  i.  p.  357. 

'  See  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  xi.  p.  21. 
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Of  sdrrhus  of  this  organ  no  instance  has  ever  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  I  therefore  infer  that  its  occurrence  is  extremely  rare.  In 
the  case  of  a  man,  aged  fifty-eight,  I  found  both  capsules  very  much 
enlarged,  changed  in  shape,  and  filled  with  melanotic  matter,  which 
existed  at  the  same  time  in  most  of  the  other  viscera  of  the  body. 
The  deposit  may  show  itself  here,  as  elsewhere,  either  as  an  infiltration 
or  in  the  form  of  little  tubercles,  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that 
of  a  filbert.  Encephaloid  of  the  supra-renal  capsule  is  also  very  infre- 
quent; and,  as  to  colloid,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  observed 
here. 


SECTION  II. 

KIDNEYS. 

I.  Fibrous  Govering  of  the  Kidney. — The  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kid- 
ney is  seldom  implicated  in  disease.  Acute  inflammation  is  very  un- 
common; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  several  hundred  dissections  I 
have  never  witnessed  an  instance.  The  reason  why  it  so  seldom  occurs 
in  this  structure,  probably  is  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  peri- 
toneum, as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  spleen  and  liver,  the  en- 
velops of  which  are,  as  is  well  known,  very  prone  to  inflammation. 
Another  reason,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact  that  this  membrane  sends  no  pro- 
cesses into  the  glandular  structure  of  the  organ,  the  attachment  between 
it  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  kidney  being  effected  by  very  short 
cellular  tissue,  which,  we  may  suppose,  rather  prevents  than  admits  of 
the  propagation  of  diseased  action  from  the  one  to  the  other.  When 
inflamed,  this  membrane  exhibits  the  same  anatomical  characters  as 
other  fibrous  structures. 

In  tubercular  and  scirrhous  disease  of  the  kidney,  I  have  found  the 
fibrous  capsule  very  much  thickened,  opaque,  preternaturallv  strong, 
and  covered  with  patches  of  organized  lymph.  In  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion, it  is  sometimes  remarkably  attenuated,  and  hangs  almost  loose 
around  the  organ,  from  the  destruction  of  the  connecting  cellular  tis- 
sue. It  is  occasionally  partly  ossified;  and  cases  are  seen  where  it  is 
converted  into  a  substance  like  cartilage.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  glued 
to  the  surrounding  organs  by  thick  masses  of  lymph. 

II.  Mticous  Lining  of  the  Kidney. — When  the  inflammation  attacks 
the  mucuus  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  it  constitutes  what 
is  called  pyelitis.  This  occurs  at  different  periods  of  life,  is  induced  by 
various  causes,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  an  albuminous  state 
of  the  urine.  It  may  affect  the  entire  pelvis,  or  be  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  it,  or  even  to  a  single  calyx.  The  disease  may  exist 
simultaneously  in  both  kidneys. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  pyelitis  are  increased  vascularity, 
effusion  of  lymph  or  pus,  opacity,  softening,  and  alteration  of  the  na- 
tural secretion. 

In  the  milder  grades  of  the  disease  the  vascularity  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  is  of  an  arborescent  character;  but  as  the  morbid  action 
advances,  the  vessels  exhibit  a  capilliform  arrangement,  and  are  so 
much  distended  as  to  give  the  part  a  tumid  appearance.  The  dis- 
coloration varies  from  the  slightest  rose  to  the  deepest  purple,  and  is 
always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  Al- 
though it  is  sometimes  spread  over  a  considerable  extent,  it  usually 
occurs  in  small,  irregular  patches,  separated  by  narrow  strips  of  sound 
membrane.  In  their  size  these  patches  range  from  a  split  pea  to  a 
dime;  in  their  form  they  may  be  circular,  oval,  linear,  or  angular. 
When  the  inflammation  is  very  high,  the  redness  may  not  only  be  very 
intense,  but  is  apt  to  be  widely  diffused.  Minute  spots,  not  larger 
generally  than  the  head  of  a  pin  or  a  hempseed,  are  often  observed, 
either  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  or  in  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue;  they  are  evidently  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  and  constitute  so  many  real  ecchymoses.  Connected  with  this 
augmented  vascularity  are,  more  or  less  opacity,  softening,  and  depo- 
sition of  lymph,  in  small,  whitish,  circumscribed  spots,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  distinct  lamella  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in  which  it 
is  located.  When  the  disease  extends  to  the  parenchymatous  struc- 
ture, it  is  not  unusual  to  find  serosity  or  pus  in  the  submucous  cel- 
lular substance.  Ulceration,  gangrene,  and  perforation  are  exceed- 
ingly infrequent. 

When  the  morbid  action  is  severe,  the  urine  contained  in  the  pelvis 
and  calyces  is  invariably  mingled  with  muco-purulent  matter,  pure 
pus,  or  pure  blood.  The  presence  of  these  adventitious  fluids  is  not 
always  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  may  be  easily  detected  with  the 
microscope. 

In  chronic  pyelitis^  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  grayish,  dull-white, 
mottled,  brownish,  light  slate,  or  pale  mahogany  tint,  or  entirely  free 
from  discoloration  of  any  kind.  It  is  opaque,  thicker,  and  tougher 
than  in  the  healthy  state,  rough,  and  incrusted  with  plastic  lymph, 
firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  on  which  it  rests.  In  protracted  cases, 
the  excretory  tubes  are  more  or  less  dilated,  and  the  veins  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  kidney  are  enlarged,  tortuous,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  network.  The  kidney  itself  may  be  of  the  natural  size,  or  it  may 
be  increased  or  diminished.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
infrequent,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  rarely  leads  to  perforation. 
When  the  effusion  of  lymph  is  very  great,  it  may  produce  partial 
obliteration  of  the  excretory  passages,  and  so  embarrass  the  flow  of 
urine. 

m.  Parenchyma  of  the  Kidney, — The  renal  parenchyma  itself  is 
comparatively  seldom  diseased,  which  is  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  great  activity  of  its  functions,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  secre- 
tions are  modified  by  the  most  trifling  deviations  from  health.  The 
principal  affections  of  this  gland  may  be  referred  to  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, softening,  induration,  fatty  degeneration,  scirrhus,  encepha- 
loid,  tubercles,  serous  cysts,  hydatids,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and  earthy 
concretions. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation. — ^Acute  inflammation  of  the  renal  tissues  is 
a  very  rare  disease;  it  may  affect  the  entire  gland,  or  occur  in  circum- 
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Bcribed  patches,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  cortical  than  in  the  tubu- 
lar substance.  The  redness  which  accompanies  it  is  generally  limited, 
and  varies  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the  natural  tints  to  a  deep 
chocolate.  This  change  is  ordinarily  combined  with  softening,  slight 
intumescence,  and  sero-purulent  infiltration.  The  discoloration  is  at 
first  very  trifling,  and  readily  disappears  under  pressure  and  ablution. 
Subsequently  it  becomes  deeper  and  more  permanent.  The  injection 
on  which  the  alteration  of  the  color  depends  differs  as  it  occurs  in  the 
tubular  or  cortical  substance.  In  the  former,  it  is  striated;  in  the 
latter,  capilliform,  and  disposed  in  beautiful  wreaths.  In  both,  it  is 
frequently  attended  with  small,  red,  black,  or  brownish  points,  not 
larger  than  a  pin-head,  and  scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the  surface 
of  the  gland,  or  interspersed  through  its  parenchymatous  tissues.  These 
little  dots,  which  are  merely  so  many  ecchymoses,  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  minute  vesicles,  which  are  distinct  from  the  orifices  of  the 
divided  vessels,  and  are  nothing  else  than  the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi, 
encircled  by  a  delicate  vascular  zone.  In  the  cortical  substance  these 
little  bodies  are  usually  arranged  in  lines,  groups,  or  little  patches. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  affected  part  is  of  a 
deep  red  or  purple  color,  the  ecchymoses  are  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous, the  vessels  are  filled  with  black  blood,  the  renal  tissues  are  re- 
markably softened,  and  the  section  of  the  organ  exhibits  numerous 
purulent  dep6ts,  hardly  as  large  as  a  pin-head.  These  depots,  which 
are  most  abundant  in  the  cortical  substance,  often  elude  detection. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  globules  of  lymph  are  effused,  of  a  pale 
straw  color,  not  unlike  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen. 

Nephritis  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  it  may  relieve  itself  by 
softening,  by  passing  into  the  chronic  state,  or  by  the  formation  of 
purulent  matter.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pus,  on  inspection,  will  be 
found  to  be  infiltrated  into  the  glandular  substance,  or  collected  into 
an  abscess. 

2.  Abscess. — When  abscesses  occur,  they  may  be  seated  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  organ,  just  beneath  its  fibrous  envelop,  in  the  paren- 
chymatous texture,  or  in  the  pelvis  and  calyces.  They  may  be  nume- 
rous and  very  small,  or  few  and  large ;  in  other  words,  they  may  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  or  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  a  fist, 
or  a  foetal  head.  When  numerous  or  voluminous  they  may  com- 
pletely destroy  the  glandular  structure,  and  convert  the  organ  into  an 
immense  purulent  cyst.  Very  often  the  sac  is  thick,  laminated,  and 
multilocular ;  the  intersecting  bands  being  of  a  hard,  fibro-cartilaginous 
consistence,  and  grating  under  the  knife. 

When  the  pus  is  infiltrated  into  the  parenchymatous  substance,  the 
fluid  oozes  out  muddy  and  blood-tinged  on  pressure;  and,  when  there 
is  much  softening,  it  sometimes  gives  the  organ  a  dark  pultaceous  ap- 
pearance, like  the  lees  of  wine. 

The  matter  contained  in  these  abscesses  varies  not  a  little  in  its 
physical  properties.  It  may  be  a  homogeneous  fluid,  like  healthy  pus ; 
or  it  may  bo  heterogeneous,  or  intermixed  with  foreign  ingredients. 
In  the  first  case,  the  matter  is  opaque,  of  nearly  uniform  consistence, 
and  of  a  yellowish-cream  color,  with  small  masses  of  coagulating 
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lymph ;  in  the  second,  it  is  thin  and  serous,  or  sero-pumlent,  lactes- 
cent, whitish,  or  greenish-white,  and  thin  or  thick,  viscid  or  cardy, 
like  that  of  a  scrofulous  abscess.  The  fluid  is  also  sometimes  slightly 
reddish,  or  tinged  with  blood,  and  not  unfrequently  it  contains  sabu- 
lous matter,  or  even  tolerably  large  concretions.  It  may  be  entirely 
inodorous,  or  quite  fetid. 

Renal  abscesses  generally  open  into  the  pelvis  and  ureter,  their 
contents  being  thence  discharged  along  with  the  urine.  More  rarely 
the  matter  finds  its  way  to  the  external  surface,  into  the  cellulo-adipose 
tissue  of  the  loins,  or  into  the  intestinal  canal.  It  may  also  be  evacu- 
ated into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  it  has  burst 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  discharged  by 
coughing. 

a.  The  most  favorable  direction  in  which  the  abscess  can  break  is 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which  the  matter  may  afterwards 
pass  along  the  natural  channels.  When  the  accumulation  is  consider- 
able, a  large  quantity  of  fluid  may  thus  be  evacuated  at  once,  or  it 
may  come  away  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly.  The  urine,  in  the 
former  case,  will  be  of  a  whitish,  lactescent  appearance,  ropy,  unnatu- 
rally thick,  and  more  or  less  fetid ;  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  little,  if  at 
all,  changed  in  its  character,  and  deposit  merely  a  slight  sediment  on 
cooling. 

6.  The  matter  may  escape  externally  by  exciting  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue,  muscles,  and  aponeuroses  of  the  dorso-lumbar 
region.  The  progress  of  the  fluid  is  indicated  by  excessive  pain  in 
the  part,  and  a  hard,  prominent  tumor,  which,  becoming  red,  soft,  and 
fluctuating,  finally  gives  way  at  one  or  more  points.  The  opening 
thus  produced  frequently  assumes  a  fistulous  character,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  discharge  pus,  or  pus,  urine,  and  sabulous  matter,  for  many 
months  and  even  years.  The  kidney,  in  this  case,  gradually  wastes, 
and  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  membranous  bag,  containing  merely  a 
little  thin  purulent  fluid.  If  the  matter  cease  to  flow,  a  spontaneous 
cure  may  follow. 

c.  The  ulceration  may  take  place  through  the  ureter,  pelvis,  calyces, 
or  renal  parenchyma,  and  the  contents  of  the  abscess  escape  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  groin.  The  event  is  preceded  by  violent  inflam- 
mation, generally  terminating  in  extensive  infiltration  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  soft  parts.  The  muscular  fibres  are  more  or  less  disor- 
ganized, the  cellular  tissue  is  converted  into  a  dark  slough,  resembling 
wet  tow,  and  the  eflfused  matter,  which  occasionally  extends  down  to 
the  thigh,  and  amounts  to  many  ounces,  is  almost  insupportably 
offensive. 

d.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  matter  may  be  evacuated  into  the  aliment- 
ary tube.  The  portion  of  intestine  involved  may  be  the  ascending  or 
descending  colon,  the  transverse  arch,  or  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  inspect- 
ing the  body  of  a  boy  four  years  and  a  half  old,  whom  I  had  cut  for  stone 
eighteen  months  previously,  I  found  a  ragged,  fistulous  opening,  about 
the  size  of  half  a  dime,  leading  from  the  pelvis  of  the  left  kidney  to 
the  descending  portion  of  the  colon.  He  had  labored  under  nephritic 
symptoms  for  several  months,  and  had  latterly  voided  purulent  matter 
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both  along  the  bowel  and  the  urethra.  It  is  not  often  that  the  small 
intestine  or  the  caDOum  is  the  seat  of  the  ulcerative  perforation.  In 
a  case  mentioned  by  Rayer*  a  communication  existed  between  the 
right  kidney  and  the  duodenum. 

e.  The  abscess  may  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  but  this  oc- 
currence is  so  rare  that  some  have  even  doubted  the  possibility  of  it. 
Mr.  Howship,*  however,  has  recorded  an  instance  in  a  boy  seven  years 
old,  who  had  been  affected  with  disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  months.  Numerous  abscesses  existed  in  both 
kidneys,  the  largest  of  which,  seated  in  the  left  organ,  had  discharged 
its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  where  it  produced  violent  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  under  which  the  patient  rapidly  sunk. 

/.  Another  mode  in  which  the  purulent  matter  may  open  a  path  for 
itself  is  through  the  diaphragm  and  pulmonary  tissue.  Of  this  occur- 
rence only  three  well-authenticated  examples  were,  until  recently, 
upon  record,  the  first  by  Meckel,^  the  second  by  De  Haen,^  and  the  last 
by  Rayer."'  They  all  existed  on  the  left  side,  and  all  terminated  fatally, 
the  kidnev  in  each  being  dilated  into  a  membranous  sac  without  any 
trace  of  the  original  gland.  The  patients  lived  some  time  after  the 
fistulous  communication  was  established,  and  expectorated  fetid, 
sanious,  purulent  matter. 

Finally,  the  matter,  instead  of  finding  a  vent  by  some  of  the  routes 
above  specified,  may  be  retained  in  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  in  conse- 
quence of  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  by  adhesive  inflammation,  the 
presence  of  a  renal  calculus,  or  the  deposition  of  tubercular  matter. 
When  this  happens,  the  parenchymatous  texture  of  the  kidney  is 
gradually  destroyed,  and  the  organ  is  dilated  into  a  thick,  tough,  mem- 
branous pouch,  capable  of  holding  many  ounces  or  even  several  quarts 
of  purulent  fluid. 

Abscesses  of  the  kidney,  in  some  instances,  are  connected  with 
disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves  which  are  detached 
from  it.  The  subjects  of  them  are  usually  affected  with  paralysis  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  body,  with  tenderness  of  the  spine,  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  irritability  of  the  bladder.  The  kidneys  are  nearly  always 
gorged  with  blood,  of  a  dark  color,  remarkably  flaccid,  and  infiltrated 
with  purulent  matter. 

8.  Gangrene. — The  kidney  is  seldom  affected  with  gangrene;  indeed, 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  susceptible  of  this  occurrence,  except  as  a 
consequence  of  traumatic  inflammation.  At  all  events,  very  little  is 
known  respecting  it.  In  persons  who  die  in  this  way,  the  kidney  is 
tumid,  softened,  and  pervaded  by  a  foul,  offensive  serosity.  Some 
parts  occasionally  lose  their  consistence  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
others,  being  of  a  black,  livid  color,  and  converted  into  a  shreddy, 
putrilaginous  substance. 

4.  Softening. — Although  inflammation  sometimes  produces  softening 

*  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Reins,  PI.  zz. 

'  On  the  Urinarj  Organs,  p.  39. 

'  Voigtel,  Handbucli  der  Path.  Anatomie,  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

^  Ratio  Medendi,  t.  z.  p.  103. 

^  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Reins,  PI.  li. 
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of  the  renal  tissues,  yet  this  is  unquestionably  very  rare.  Of  this 
affection  there  are  two  varieties.  In  one,  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
is  of  a  pale  grayish  tint,  with  small  dot-like  points,  and  the  patient 
lives  a  long  while  without  being  sensible  of  any  disease  of  the  urinary 
apparatus ;  in  the  other,  which  is  generally  attended  with  serious  de- 
rangement of  the  health,  and  which  occasionally  proceeds  to  a  fatal 
termination,  the  renal  tissues  are  converted  into  a  soft,  spongy  mass, 
resembling,  when  shaken  in  water,  the  shaggy  vessels  of  the  placenta. 
The  color  in  this  species  of  softening  may  be  red,  gray,  brown,  or 
purple.  The  symptoms  in  both  varieties  are  obscure,  and  consequently 
uncharacteristic.  Like  acute  nephritis,  of  which  this  disease  is  com- 
monly the  result,  it  rarely  implicates  the  entire  viscus.   • 

5.  Ghranular  Degeneration. — Bright s  disease  of  the  kidney,  the  granu- 
lar degeneration,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bright,  of  London,  is  com- 
monly the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  sJthough  occasionally  it 
assumes  an  acute  character.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  period  of  life, 
yet  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  adults  and  old  people  than  in  chil- 
aren  and  infants.  It  leads,  as  its  main  symptoms,  to  albumen  and 
fibrinous  casts  in  the  urine,  and  to  dropsical  effusions  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  in  the  cellular  substance  and  peritoneal  cavity. 

Opportunities  very  rarely  present  themselves  for  examining  the 
kidney  in  the  incipient  stage  of  this  malady,  because  few  patients  die 
during  such  attacks.  At  a  more  advanced  period  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters are  so  exceedingly  variable  that  hardly  any  two  writers  are 
agreed  respecting  them.  Thus  they  have  been  divided  by  authors  into 
several  forms;  by  Dr.  Bright  into  three,  by  Solon  into  five,  by  Rayer 
into  six,  and  by  Rokitansky  into  eight.  This  excessive  subdivision 
unnecessarily  embarrasses  the  progress  of  pathological  inquiry;  for 
where  is  the  necessity  of  making  so  many  stages  of  the  same  morbid 
affection?  On  the  other  hand,  several  pathologists  have  of  late  years 
warmly  maintained  the  view  that  entirely  difterent  diseases  are  included 
in  Bright's  disease,  some  of  which  may  lead  to  the  small  contracted  kid- 
ney, whilst  others  do  not.  I  shall  describe  these  affections  as  so  many 
stages  of  a  single  morbid  process. 

The  kidney,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  is  of  a  deep  red, 
brownish,  or  modena  color,  engorged  with  blood,  and  unnaturally  soft. 
The  loss  of  cohesion,  however,  is  inconsiderable.  The  outer  surface 
of  the  organ  is  somewhat  rough,  and  the  vessels  which  are  distributed 
over  it  are  arranged  in  small  tufts  or  clusters.  The  fibrous  tunic  is 
easily  stripped  ofij  and  does  not  exhibit  any  change  of  structure. 
When  divided  longitudinally,  the  section  is  found  to  be  of  a  brownish 
color  in  the  cortical  substance,  and  of  a  deep  red,  chocolate,  or  amber- 
brown  in  the  tubular.  The  whole  gland  is  hypertrophied,  flabby,  and 
very  vascular.  A  microscopic  examination  shows  the  minute  vessels, 
both  arteries  and  veins,  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  uriniferous  tubes 
filled  with  fibrinous  deposits,  but  the  renal  epithelium  is  unchanged, 
although  cast  off  from  the  sides  of  the  tubes.  This  condition  of  the 
kidney  is  best  marked  in  the  more  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease,  espe- 
cially after  scarlet  fever.    Dr.  George  Johnson*  does  not  regard  this 

<  Diseases  of  the  Kidnej.     London,  1852. 
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state  as  the  first  stage  of  the  granular  kidney,  but  describes  it  as  a 
separate  disease,  as  acute  desquamative  nephritis.  The  urine  is  dark,  and 
of  high  specific  gravity,  and  contains  blood  corpuscles,  fibrinous  casts, 
and  epithelium.  The  casts  are  generally  coated  with  epithelium  or 
blood-corpuscles.  At  a  later  period,  but  before  the  degeneration  has 
made  much  progress,  the  outer  surface,  though  less  deep  in  color,  is  still 
more  irregular,  from  the  presence  of  numerous  elevations  and  depres- 
sions, the  latter  of  which  are  remarkable  for  containing  little  clusters 
of  red  vessels.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  sometimes  with  the 
"naked  eye,  numerous  solid  corpuscles  may  be  detected  upon  it,  like 
grains  of  sand ;  they  are  extremely  minute,  of  a  rounded  or  globular 
shape,  and  of  a  pale  grayish  color.  The  cortical  substance,  in  the  in- 
terior, is  of  a  lighter  complexion  than  in  the  sound  state,  and  generally 
exhibits  some  shade  of  drab,  fawn,  or  yellow.  Innumerable  little 
bodies,  similar  to  those  on  the  surface,  are  everywhere  visible,  and 
impart  to  the  section  the  characteristic  granular  appearance  from  which 
the  disease  derives  its  name.  The  tubular  cones  retain  their  natural 
color,  or  are  dark,  but  are  sensibly  diminished  in  size,  being  encroached 
upon,  flattened,  and  even  notched.  The  organ  may  be  of  the  natural 
volume,  but  in  general  it  is  hypertrophied,  and  one-fifth,  a  fourth,  or 
a  third  larger  than  in  the  normal  condition.  In  a  small  proportion 
of  cases  it  is  reduced  in  size. 

A  minute  examination  of  a  kidney  in  this  stage  exhibits,  according 
to  Frerichs,*  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  covered  with  granules ;  its  ves- 
sels are  surrounded  by  a  firm  layer  of  fibrinous  exudation  mixed  with 
numerous  oil  globules,  and  are  filled  for  the  most  part  with  a  dirty, 
brownish  fluid.  The  corpuscles  may  be  enlarged  or  of  the  normal  size. 
The  uriniferous  tubes  are  enlarged  and  dilated,  the  walls  being  frequently 
strictured.  Their  interior  contains  fibrinous  casts  and  epithelium  cells, 
sometimes  very  large,  sometimes  filled  with  oil  drops,  but  more  gene- 
rally imperfectly  formed  and  broken  up  into  a  coarse  granular  mat- 
ter, all  of  which  elements  will  be  then  found  in  the  urine  lying  iso- 
lated or  adhering  to  the  fibrinous  casts.  The  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
deposit,  which  occasionally  takes  place  to  an  extreme  degree  in  this 
stage  of  the  malady,  gives  rise  to  the  yellow  and  slightly  granular 
kidney,  which,  under  the  term  granular  fat  kidney,  is  classed  by  some 
as  a  separate  form  of  Bright's  disease. 

In  the  more  confirmed  stages  of  the  degeneration,  the  fibrous  envelop 
is  so  strongly  attached  to  the  cortical  substance  that  a  portion  of  the 
latter  comes  off  with  it;  it  is  tough,  opaque,  and  unnaturally  thick.  In 
very  young  subjects  it  not  unfrequently  presents  white  milky-looking 
spots,  of  various  size  and  shape.  The  surface  of  the  kidney  has  a  pecu- 
liar marbled  or  mottled  appearance,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  occasionally 
of  a  slate-gray  or  leaden-gray  color ;  numerous  vessels  are  seen  upon 
it,  and  the  whole,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  is  moulded  into  large 
hollows  and  elevations,  so  as  to  seem  tuberculated  or  mammillated, 
like  the  surface  of  a  cirrhosed  liver.  The  cortical  substance  is  very 
much  indurated  and  atrophied,  and  presents  little  or  none  of  its  stri- 

*  Die  Bright 'sche  Nierenkrankheit,  p.  25.     Braonscliweig,  1851. 
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a  discoloratioD  of  the  skin,  of  a  bronzed  hue,  with  ansBmia,  and  great 
languor  and  debility,  are  symptoms  which  permit,  during  life,  the 
diagnosis  of  disease  of  these  organs.  Whetner  all  affections  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  give  rise  in  any  degree  to  these  symptoms  or 
not,  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  but  as  these  bodies  will  now  be  more  care- 
fully examined,  we  may  soon  expect  not  only  to  have  this  question 
settled,  but  also  to  learn  much  with  regard  to  their  physiology  as  well 
as  diseases. 

The  supra-renal  capsule  is  subject  to  inflammation^  but  the  changes 
induced  by  this  disease  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  enable  us 
to  trace  its  history.  In  a  few  instances,  I  have  seen  it  very  red,  in- 
jected, and  softened,  without,  however,  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  that 
it  was  inflamed.  The  disease,  I  suppose,  rarely  exists  inaependently ; 
in  most  cases,  it  is  no  doubt  propagated  to  it  from  the  kidney  or  some 
other  organ. 

Abscesses  have  been  known  to  form  in  this  viscus.  Blasius^  mentions 
the  case  of  a  woman,  fifty  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  left  supra-renal 
capsule  was  as  large  as  a  fist,  soft,  reddish,  and  filled  with  black  puru- 
lent matter,  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel ;  and  Lieutaud'  has  recorded 
an  instance  in  which  this  organ  contained  two  pounds  of  pus. 

The  supra-renal  capsule  is  liable,  in  common  with  other  organs,  as 
the  heart  and  liver,  to  the  foUty  degeneration.  The  abnormal  deposit 
occupies  the  granular  cells,  and  occurs  either  in  a  crystalline  form,  or 
in  the  form  of  globules.  The  affected  gland  is  of  a  brownish,  pale 
yellowish,  or  cinnamon  color,  of  a  soft,  doughy  consistence,  and 
variously  altered  in  shape  and  size. 

Hemorrhage  of  this  body  is  uncommon,  especially  as  a  simple,  un 
complicated  affection.  The  blood,  which  varies  in  quantity  from  a 
few  drachms  to  several  ounces,  is  red  and  fluid,  black  and  coagulated, 
yellowish  and  firm,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  effused,  and  is  generally  contained  in  one  or  more  pouches, 
the  walls  of  which  are  often  quite  tough  and  thick.  The  hemorrhage 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  It  has  been  noticed  in  new-boru 
infants,  and  in  persons  after  the  sixtieth  year. 

Earthy  concretions  have  occasionally  occurred  in  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sule ;  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  it  has  been  observed  to  be  changed 
into  a  substance  like  cartilage. 

Of  tubercles  of  this  organ,  only  two  cases  have  come  under  my 
notice.  In  one  of  these,  a  young  man  twenty -seven  years  of  age,  the 
right  suprarenal  capsule  was  remarkably  hard,  dense,  of  a  grayish 
mottled  aspect,  and  filled  with  concrete  tubercles,  many  of  which  were 
quite  large.  The  left  capsule  was  of  a  light  slate  color,  and  likewise 
contained  several  scrofulous  deposits.'  In  the  other  instance,  that  of 
a  child  of  fifteen  months,  the  formation  was  connected  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  consisted  of  a  large  yellowish  mass,  of  the  consistence  of 
soft  putty.  In  both  these  cases,  the  affected  organs  appeared  to  be  of 
the  natural  size. 

»  Obsenr.  Anat.,  p.  129.  «  Hist.  Anat.  Med.,  t.  i.  p.  357. 

'  See  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  xi.  p.  21. 
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in  the  granulations.  Part  of  the  exudation  which  takes  place  in  the 
connecting  cellular  tissue  leads,  by  being  transformed  into  fibrous 
tissue,  to  contraction  and  to  atrophy  of  the  surrounding  substance.  In 
this  respect  the  granular  kidney  is  strictly  analogous  to  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  with  which  it  often  coexists.  It  is  a  further  stage  of  degene- 
ration from  the  enlarged  pale  kidney  above  described,  although  the 
possibility  of  this  conversion  has  been  recently  doubted,  but  not,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  on  sufficient  grounds. 

6.  Induration, — Induration  of  the  kidney,  like  mollescence,  may  be 
divided  into  two  species,  one  being  attended  with  increased  vascula- 
rity, the  other  with  remarkable  pallor.  In  the  forrmer,  the  organ 
is  generally  enlarged;  in  the  latter,  diminished.  In  the  pale  indu- 
ration, the  kidney  occasionally  retains  its  natural  structure,  except- 
ing that  it  is  unusually  firm;  sometimes,  indeed,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  it  may  even  be  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence.  When 
both  organs  are  thus  affected,  very  little  urine  will  be  secreted,  and 
the  patient  will  complain  of  the  various  symptoms  which  characterize 
chronic  disease  of  the  other  viscera. 

7.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy, — Hypertrophy  generally  exists  only  in 
one  kidney,  the  other  being  either  reduced  in  volume,  or  else  absent. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  following  characters:  the  kidney  is  one-fourth, 
one-third,  or  one-half  larger  than  in  the  normal  state ;  and  its  sub- 
stance is  of  a  deeper  color,  more  firm  and  compact.  A  development 
of  this  kind,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  occur,  may  be  sup- 
posed always  to  depend  upon  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to 
the  sound  organ.  Hence  we  frequently  find  that  the  enlarged  kidney 
is  furnished  either  with  two  arteries,  or  with  a  single  one  of  unusual 
size.  In  other  cases,  chronic  irritation  gives  rise  to  this  preternatural 
bulk  of  th^  organ,  bv  keeping  up  habitual  congestion.  This  state  of 
the  kidney,  combined  with  augmented  vascularity,  is  a  common  ap- 
pearance in  diabetes. 

In  atrophy  of  the  kidney  the  size  of  the  organ  is  much  less  than 
natural,  its  parenchymatous  structure  being  pale,  indurated,  and 
shrivelled.  As  hypertrophy  is  the  result  of  an  unnatural  supply  of 
blood,  so  atrophy  may  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  a  deficiency 
of  this  fluid.  In  some  instances,  this  appearance  is  strictly  congenital ; 
but  most  commonly  it  is  caused  by  an  obstruction  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  in  its  vicinity,  an 
enlarged  liver  or  spleen,  or  a  collection  of  pus  around  its  exterior,  or 
from  structural  changes  in  the  organ.  I  have  a  specimen  of  atrophy 
of  the  kidney  in  which  the  parenchymatous  texture  was  nearly  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  a  number  of  serous  cysts  developed  in  its  interior.. 
Similar  efi^ects  often  follow  the  presence  of  renal  calculi. 

8.  Transformations, — Under  this  head  may  be  comprised  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous, osseous,  and  fatty  transformations. 

I  have  seen  the  kidney  converted  into  a  substance  resembling 
fibro  cartilage.  In  one  case  the  organ  was  less  than  one-third  the 
natural  volume,  remarkably  white,  dense,  and  fibrous,  creaking  sensi- 
bly under  the  scalpel.  The  fibrous  capsule  was  inseparably  adherent 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  kidney,  the  ureter  and  funnel-shaped  pro- 
41 
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membrane  is  of  an  arborescent  character;  but  as  the  morbid  action 
advances,  the  vessels  exhibit  a  capilliform  arrangement,  and  are  so 
much  distended  as  to  give  the  part  a  tumid  appearance.  The  dis- 
coloration varies  from  the  slightest  rose  to  the  deepest  purple,  and  is 
always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  Al- 
though it  is  sometimes  spread  over  a  considerable  extent,  it  usually 
occurs  in  small,  irregular  patches,  separated  by  narrow  strips  of  sound 
membrane.  In  their  size  these  patches  range  from  a  split  pea  to  a 
dime;  in  their  form  they  may  be  circular,  oval,  linear,  or  angular. 
When  the  inflammation  is  very  high,  the  redness  may  not  only  be  very 
intense,  but  is  apt  to  be  widely  diflFused.  Minute  spots,  not  larger 
generally  than  the  head  of  a  pin  or  a  hempseed,  are  often  observed, 
either  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  or  in  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue;  they  are  evidently  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  and  constitute  so  many  real  ecchymoses.  Connected  with  this 
augmented  vascularity  are,  more  or  less  opacity,  softening,  and  depo- 
sition of  lymph,  in  small,  whitish,  circumscribed  spots,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  distinct  lamella  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in  which  it 
is  located.  When  the  disease  extends  to  the  parenchymatous  struc- 
ture, it  is  not  unusual  to  find  serosity  or  pus  in  the  submucous  cel- 
lular substance.  Ulceration,  gangrene,  and  perforation  are  exceed- 
ingly infrequent. 

When  the  morbid  action  is  severe,  the  urine  contained  in  the  pelvis 
and  calyces  is  invariably  mingled  with  muco-purulent  matter,  pure 
pus,  or  pure  blood.  The  presence  of  these  adventitious  fluids  is  not 
always  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  may  be  easily  detected  with  the 
microscope. 

In  chronic  pyelitis^  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  grayish,  dull-white, 
mottled,  brownish,  light  slate,  or  pale  mahogany  tint,  or  entirely  free 
from  discoloration  of  any  kind.  It  is  opaque,  thicker,  and  tougher 
than  in  the  healthy  state,  rough,  and  incrusted  with  plastic  lymph, 
firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  on  which  it  rests.  In  protracted  cases, 
the  excretory  tubes  are  more  or  less  dilated, and  the  veins  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  kidney  are  enlarged,  tortuous,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  network.  The  kidney  itself  may  be  of  the  natural  size,  or  it  may 
be  increased  or  diminished.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
infrequent,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  rarely  leads  to  perforation. 
When  the  efiFusion  of  lymph  is  very  great,  it  may  produce  partial 
obliteration  of  the  excretory  passages,  and  so  embarrass  the  flow  of 
urine. 

III.  Parenchyma  of  the  Kidney, — The  renal  parenchyma  itself  is 
comparatively  seldom  diseased,  which  is  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  great  activity  of  its  functions,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  secre- 
tions are  modified  by  the  most  trifling  deviations  from  health.  The 
principal  affections  of  this  gland  may  be  referred  to  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, softening,  induration,  fatty  degeneration,  scirrhus,  encepha- 
loid,  tubercles,  serous  cysts,  hydatids,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and  earthy 
concretions. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation, — ^Acute  inflammation  of  the  renal  tissues  is 
a  very  rare  disease;  it  may  affect  the  entire  gland,  or  occur  in  circum- 
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scribed  patches,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  cortical  than  in  the  tubu- 
lar substance.  The  redness  which  accompanies  it  is  generally  limited, 
and  varies  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the  natural  tints  to  a  deep 
chocolate.  This  change  is  ordinarily  combined  with  softening,  slight 
intumescence,  and  sero-purulent  infiltration.  The  discoloration  is  at 
first  very  trifling,  and  readily  disappears  under  pressure  and  ablution. 
Subsequently  it  becomes  deeper  and  more  permanent.  The  injection 
on  which  the  alteration  of  the  color  depends  diflfers  as  it  occurs  in  the 
tubular  or  cortical  substance.  In  the  former,  it  is  striated;  in  the 
latter,  capilliform,  and  disposed  in  beautiful  wreaths.  In  both,  it  is 
frequently  attended  with  small,  red,  black,  or  brownish  points,  not 
larger  than  a  pin-head,  and  scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the  surface 
of  the  gland,  or  interspersed  through  its  parenchymatous  tissues.  These 
little  dots,  which  are  merely  so  many  ecchymoses,  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  minute  vesicles,  which  are  distinct  from  the  orifices  of  the 
divided  vessels,  and  are  nothing  else  than  the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi, 
encircled  by  a  delicate  vascular  zone.  In  the  cortical  substance  these 
little  bodies  are  usually  arranged  in  lines,  groups,  or  little  patches. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  affected  part  is  of  a 
deep  red  or  purple  color,  the  ecchymoses  are  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous, the  vessels  are  filled  with  black  blood,  the  renal  tissues  are  re- 
markably softened,  and  the  section  of  the  organ  exhibits  numerous 
purulent  dep6ts,  hardly  as  large  as  a  pin-head.  These  depots,  which 
are  most  abundant  in  the  cortical  substance,  often  elude  detection. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  globules  of  lymph  are  effused,  of  a  pale 
straw  color,  not  unlike  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen. 

Nephritis  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  it  may  relieve  itself  by 
softening,  by  passing  into  the  chronic  state,  or  by  the  formation  of 
purulent  matter.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pus,  on  inspection,  will  be 
found  to  be  infiltrated  into  the  glandular  substance,  or  collected  into 
an  abscess. 

2.  Abscess, — When  abscesses  occur,  they  may  be  seated  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  organ,  just  beneath  its  fibrous  envelop,  in  the  paren- 
chymatous texture,  or  in  the  pelvis  and  calyces.  They  may  be  nume- 
rous and  very  small,  or  few  and  large ;  in  other  words,  they  may  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  or  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  a  fist, 
or  a  foetal  head.  When  numerous  or  voluminous  they  may  com- 
pletely destroy  the  glandular  structure,  and  convert  the  organ  into  an 
immense  purulent  cyst.  Very  often  the  sac  is  thick,  laminated,  and 
multilocular ;  the  intersecting  bands  being  of  a  hard,  fibro-cartilaginous 
consistence,  and  grating  under  the  knife. 

When  the  pus  is  infiltrated  into  the  parenchymatous  substance,  the 
fluid  oozes  out  muddy  and  blood-tinged  on  pressure ;  and,  when  there 
is  much  softening,  it  sometimes  gives  the  organ  a  dark  pultaceous  ap- 
pearance, like  the  lees  of  wine. 

The  matter  contained  in  these  abscesses  varies  not  a  little  in  its 
physical  properties.  It  may  be  a  homogeneous  fluid,  like  healthy  pus ; 
or  it  may  bo  heterogeneous,  or  intermixed  with  foreign  ingredients. 
In  the  first  case,  the  matter  is  opaque,  of  nearly  uniform  consistence, 
and  of  a  yellowish-cream  color,  with  small  masses  of  coagulating 
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lymph ;  in  the  second,  it  is  thin  and  serous,  or  sero-pumlent,  lactes- 
cent, whitish,  or  greenish-white,  and  thin  or  thick,  viscid  or  cardy, 
like  that  of  a  scrofulous  abscess.  The  fluid  is  also  sometimes  slightly 
reddish,  or  tinged  with  blood,  and  not  unfrequenUy  it  contains  sabu- 
lous matter,  or  even  tolerably  large  concretions.  It  may  be  entirely 
inodorous,  or  quite  fetid. 

Benal  abscesses  generally  open  into  the  pelvis  and  ureter,  their 
contents  being  thence  discharged  along  with  the  urine.  More  rarely 
the  matter  finds  its  way  to  the  external  surface,  into  the  cellulo-adipose 
tissue  of  the  loins,  or  into  the  intestinal  canal.  It  may  also  be  evacu- 
ated into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  it  has  burst 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  discharged  by 
coughing. 

a.  The  most  favorable  direction  in  which  the  abscess  can  break  is 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which  the  matter  may  aflerwards 
pass  along  the  natural  channels.  When  the  accumulation  is  consider- 
able, a  large  quantity  of  fluid  may  thus  be  evacuated  at  once,  or  it 
may  come  away  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly.  The  urine,  in  the 
former  case,  will  be  of  a  whitish,  lactescent  appearance,  ropy,  unnatu- 
rally thick,  and  more  or  less  fetid ;  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  little,  if  at 
all,  changed  in  its  character,  and  deposit  merely  a  slight  sediment  oa 
cooling. 

b.  The  matter  may  escape  externally  by  exciting  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue,  muscles,  and  aponeuroses  of  thedorso-luml»r 
region.  The  progress  of  the  fluid  is  indicated  by  excessive  pain  in 
the  part,  and  a  hard,  prominent  tumor,  which,  becoming  red,  soft,  and 
fluctuating,  finally  gives  way  at  one  or  more  points.  The  opening 
thus  produced  frequently  assumes  a  fistulous  character,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  discharge  pus,  or  pus,  urine,  and  sabulous  matter,  for  many 
months  and  even  years.  The  kidney,  in  this  case,  gradually  wastes, 
and  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  membranous  bag,  containing  merely  a 
little  thin  purulent  fluid.  If  the  matter  cease  to  flow,  a  spontaneous 
cure  may  follow. 

c.  The  ulceration  may  take  place  through  the  ureter,  pelvis,  calyces, 
or  renal  parenchyma,  and  the  contents  of  the  abscess  escape  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  groin.  The  event  is  preceded  by  violent  inflam- 
mation, generally  terminating  in  extensive  infiltration  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  soft  parts.  The  muscular  fibres  are  more  or  less  disor- 
ganized, the  cellular  tissue  is  converted  into  a  dark  slough,  resembling 
wet  tow,  and  the  efi'used  matter,  which  occasionally  extends  down  to 
the  thigh,  and  amounts  to  many  ounces,  is  almost  insupportably 
offensive. 

d.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  matter  may  be  evacuated  into  the  aliment- 
ary tube.  The  portion  of  intestine  involved  may  be  the  ascending  or 
descending  colon,  the  transverse  arch,  or  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  inspect- 
ing the  body  of  a  boy  four  years  and  a  half  old,  whom  I  had  cut  for  stone 
eighteen  months  previously,  I  found  a  ragged,  fistulous  opening,  al>out 
the  size  of  half  a  dime,  leading  from  the  pelvis  of  the  left  kidney  to 
the  descending  portion  of  the  colon.  He  had  labored  under  nephritic 
symptoms  for  several  months,  and  had  latterly  voided  purulent  matter 
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both  along  the  bowel  and  the  urethra.  It  is  not  often  that  the  small 
intestine  or  the  caecum  is  the  seat  of  the  ulcerative  perforation.  In 
a  case  mentioned  by  Rayer*  a  communication  existed  between  the 
right  kidney  and  the  duodenum. 

e.  The  abscess  may  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  but  this  oc- 
currence is  so  rare  that  some  have  even  doubted  the  possibility  of  it. 
Mr.  Howship,*  however,  has  recorded  an  instance  in  a  boy  seven  years 
old,  who  had  been  affected  with  disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  months.  Numerous  abscesses  existed  in  both 
kidneys,  the  largest  of  which,  seated  in  the  left  organ,  had  discharged 
its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  where  it  produced  violent  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  under  which  the  patient  rapidly  sunk. 

/.  Another  mode  in  which  the  purulent  matter  may  open  a  path  for 
itself  is  through  the  diaphragm  and  pulmonary  tissue.  Of  this  occur- 
rence only  three  well-authenticated  examples  were,  until  recently, 
upon  record,  the  first  by  Meckel,^  the  second  by  De  Tlaen,^  and  the  last 
by  Rayer.*  They  all  existed  on  the  left  side,  and  all  terminated  fatally, 
the  kidney  in  each  being  dilated  into  a  membranous  sac  without  any 
trace  of  the  original  gland.  The  patients  lived  some  time  after  the 
fistulous  communication  was  established,  and  expectorated  fetid, 
sanious,  purulent  matter. 

Finally,  the  matter,  instead  of  finding  a  vent  by  some  of  the  routes 
above  specified,  may  be  retained  in  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  in  conse- 
quence of  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  by  adhesive  inflammation,  the 
presence  of  a  renal  calculus,  or  the  deposition  of  tubercular  matter. 
When  this  happens,  the  parenchymatous  texture  of  the  kidney  is 
gradually  destroyed,  and  the  organ  is  dilated  into  a  thick,  tough,  mem- 
branous pouch,  capable  of  holding  many  ounces  or  even  several  quarts 
of  purulent  fluid. 

Abscesses  of  the  kidney,  in  some  instances,  are  connected  with 
disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves  which  are  detached 
from  it.  The  subjects  of  them  are  usually  affected  with  paralysis  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  body,  with  tenderness  of  the  spine,  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  irritability  of  the  bladder.  The  kidneys  are  nearly  always 
gorged  with  blood,  of  a  dark  color,  remarkably  flaccid,  and  infiltrated 
with  purulent  matter. 

8.  Gangrene, — The  kidney  is  seldom  affected  with  gangrene;  indeed, 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  susceptible  of  this  occurrence,  except  as  a 
consequence  of  traumatic  inflammation.  At  all  events,  very  little  is 
known  respecting  it.  In  persons  who  die  in  this  way,  the  kidney  is 
tumid,  softened,  and  pervaded  by  a  foul,  offensive  serosity.  Some 
parts  occasionally  lose  their  consistence  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
others,  being  of  a  black,  livid  color,  and  converted  into  a  shreddy, 
putrilaginous  substance. 

4.  Softening. — Although  inflammation  sometimes  produces  softening 

*  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Reins,  PI.  zz. 
'  On  the  Urinarj  Organs,  p.  39. 

'  Voigtel,  Handbuch,  der  Path.  Anatomie,  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

*  Ratio  Medendi,  t.  z.  p.  103. 

'  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Reins,  PI.  li. 
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pareDchymatoas  substance;  and,  thirdly,  in  its  excretory  passages. 
In  their  size  they  vary  between  a  hemp-seed  and  an  orange ;  in  num- 
ber, from  one  to  several  hundred.  The  older  hydatids  usaally contain 
clusters  of  young  ones,  which  either  float  about  in  the  serous  flaid, 
or  are  attached  to  their  inner  surface.  The  outer  cyst  oflen  poesessea 
the  firmness  of  a  fibrous  membrane ;  it  may  also  be  incrosted  with 
chalky  matter,  or  partially  transformed  into  bone.  These  changes  are 
more  frequent  in  the  sheep  and  other  animals  than  in  the  homan  sub- 
ject. When  very  large  or  numerous,  which,  however,  is  not-often  the 
case,  the  hydatids  may  destroy  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the 
kidney,  and  so  give  rise  to  the  same  morbid  states  as  the  serous  cysts 
already  described.  They  may  remain  pent  up  in  the  situation  where 
they  are  originally  developed,  or  they  may  escape  into  the  excretory 
canals,  and  be  evacuated  along  with  the  urine.  In  a  few  rare  instances 
they  have  made  their  way  through  the  lumbar  region  by  inducing 
ulcerative  absorption.  ' 

11.  Heterologous  Formations. — True  scirrhns  is  extremely  rare  in 
this  organ ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  colloid.     JEneephaloid, 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  un- 
Fig.  313.  common,especiallyiachil- 

dren,  in  whom  it  often  ac- 
quires an  enormous  size. 
The  heterologous  matter 
usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  small  whitisli 
masses,  which,  increasing 
in  volume  and  number, 
gradually  coalesce,  and  at 
length  transform  the  kid- 
ney into  a  soft,  pulpy 
mass,  of  the  color  and  con- 
sistence of  the  brain.  (Fig. 
243.)  The  tumor,  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  irregularly  lobu- 
lated,  the  fibrous  envelop 
loses  its  identity,  and  the 
pelvis  and  ureter  are  oc- 
cluded  by  the  cancerous 

bKfphtloldoflbsklilDeT'    From  ■  pnpiratLoD  In  mfabUiet.    SubstanCC.       A    SeCtiOn  of 

the  morbid  growth  occa- 
sionally presents  a  large  clot,  composed  of  loose,  concentric  layers^ 
similar  to  those  in  a  rapidly  formed  aneuriam.  Persons  afiected  with 
this  disease  sometimes  pass  encephaloid  matter  with  the  urine,  which, 
together  with  the  pain  and  enlargement  in  the  lumbar  region,  serves  as 
an  important  diagnostic  character  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action. 
Melanosis  of  this  organ  has  been  found  ouly  in  a  few  instances. 
Like  tubercle,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  exists  except  in  association  with  simi- 
lar deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  skin,  cellular  tissue, 
lungs,  liver,  and  serous  membraoes.     It  may  present  itself  aa  an  in&l- 
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tration,  but  more  commonly  it  occurs  in  small  dissemiDated  tumors, 
from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  of  an  irregularly 
spherical  figure,  hard,  of  a  black,  brownish,  or  dark  grayish  color,  and 
embedded  in  the  cortical  substance,  immediately  beneath  the  fibrous 
capsule.  The  heterologous  matter  is  occasionally  deposited  in  a  dis- 
tinct cyst,  filled  with  a  liquid  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  ink. 
When  the  new  substance  is  very  abundant,  the  kidney  is  usually 
somewhat  augmented  in  volume,  but  in  almost  all  cases  it  retains  its 
normal  bulk  and  form.  It  is  of  a  spongy,  vascular  character,  analo- 
gous to  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis,  and  is  formed  by  the  inter- 
lacement of  a  great  number  of  small  veins,  dilated  at  various  points 
of  their  extent,  and  supported  by  delicate  cellular  substance.  It  is 
generally  seated  la  the  cortical  texture  of  the  kidney,  and  coexists 
with  a  similar  alteration  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  often  that  tubercles  occur  in  thd  kidney,  and  then  only 
in  connection  with  the  same  disease  in  other  situations,  particularly 
tlie  lungs,  lymphatic  ganglions,  liver,  intestines,  and  genito- urinary 
apparatus.  The  heterologous  matter  may  be  deposit»l  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  organ,  in  the  cortical  substance,  or  in  the  uriniferous 
oones,  in  the  form  of  small  disseminated  masses,  from  the  volume 
of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  cherry  or  small  marble,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish or  whitish  aspect,  and  of  a  firm,  cheesy,  almost  fibro-cartila- 
mnouB  oonsistenoe.  Their  number  is  sometimes  immense.  Thus,  in 
iba  right  kidney  of  a  young  man,  of  twenty-seven,  who  died  of 
psoas  abscess,  there  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  the  cortical 
substance,  of  all  sizes  between  that  of  a  mustard-seed  and  a  cherry- 
stone. Id  some  parts  they  were  agglomerated,  in  others  isolated. 
They  were  of  a  white  opaque  appearance,  semi-cartilaginous  in  their 
consistence,  and  evidently  organized,  since,  in  cutting  through  soma  of 
them,  I  could  distinctly  trace  the  ezisteace  of  vessels,  the  blood  stand- 
ing upon  the  incised  surface 

in  minute  dots.    Externally  Fig.  244. 

the  organ  had  a  dark  mot> 
tied  aspect,  and  m  its  mte 
rior  were  two  tuberoular 
excavations ;  one,  situated 
in  the  superior  extremity 
of  the  gland,  was  scarcely 
larger  than  a  hazel  nut ,  the 
other,  which  occupied  the 
lower  half  of  thevitcus,  was 
about  the  size  of  a  turkey's 
6gg)  and  filled  with  thin, 
ropy,  whitish  pus,  destitute 
of  smell.  The  abscess  was 
lined  throughout  by  a  thick 
layer  of  lymph,  and  inter-  Tai«»Di«  ««ntLon>  »f  th.  nghi  kidii«r.  Ft™  » 
secting  it  in  different  direc-  ipecimfii  m  mr  uUdii. 

tions    were  four    rounded 
cords,  the  remains,  probably  of  the  tubular  texture,  which  resembled 
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a  good  deal  the  fleshy  columns  of  the  heart,  or  the  bands  which  we 
so  often  see  in  tubercular  excavations  of  the  lungs  (Fig.  244).  The 
kidney  was  very  little  enlarged :  some  tubercular  matter  waa  also  found 
in  the  excretory  passages,  the  cavity  of  the  ureter  having  been  nearly 
obliterated  by  it. 

In  this  case  not  a  tubercle  could  be  detected  in  the  lungs.  They 
were,  indeed,  perfectly  sound,  aa  were  also  the  heart  and  brain,  to- 
gether with  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Strumoas  matter  was 
abundantly  contained  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  seminal  vesicles  were  completely  distended  with  it. 

The  tubercular  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  upon  the  free  surface 
of  the  calyces,  pelvis,  and  ureter,  either  in  small,  circumscribed  granu- 
lar masses,  or  in  that  of  a  continuous  layer,  of  variable  thickness,  yel- 
lowish or  grayish  in  its  color,  and  more  or  less  accurately  moulded  to 
the  shape  of  the  containing  parts.  The  quantity  of  the  effused  matter 
may  be  very  small,  or  so  large  as  to  lead  to  serious  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  urinary  fluid,  I  have  twice  found  it  so  great  as  to 
cause  complete  obliteration  of  the  commencement  of  the  ureter. 

The  volume  of  the  kidney  may  be  natural  or  diminished,  but  most 
commonly  it  is  somewhat  increased.  In  cases  in  which  the  deposit 
takes  place  rapidly  the  kidney  is  generally  very  vascular.  It  has  been 
said  that  both  organs  are  usually  attacked  by  this  disease ;  an  opinion 
which  is  disproved  by  the  observations  of  Rayer,  who  found  doublo 
tuberculization  only  in  six  cases  ont  of  sixteen.  Of  the  remaining 
cases  seven  occurred  on  the  left  side. 

12.  OalcttU. — Calculi  of  the  kidney  may  be  developed  either  in  its 
parenchymatous  substance,  the  calyces,  funnel-shaped  processes,  or  the 
pelvis  of  the  ureter  (Fig.  245),  being  in  most  cases  the  result  of  a  pecu- 
liar diathesis  of  the  system.  They  generally  cunsist  of  the  same  chemical 
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elements  as  those  of  the  bladder.  The  commonest  variety  is  the  uno 
calculus,  which  is  usually  of  a  light  brownish  color,  and  of  a  spherical 
shape,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Next  in  point  of  frequency  is 
the  oxalic  concretion,  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  of  an  irregular,  oval 
figure,  with  a  rough  mulberry  exterior.  A  third  variety  of  renal 
calculus  is  the  ammoniaco-mf^nesian.  This  generally  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  the  other  of  the  preceding  species,  an  external 
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layer  Forming  around  them,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  line  to  half  an 
inch  or  more.  The  phosphatic  concretion  is  seldom  met  with  in  the 
kidney,  and  seems  not  to  proceed  from  the  urine,  but  from  other 
secretions  of  the  affected  organ. 

Benal  calculi  may  exist  for  a  long  time  unsuspected.  Most  generally, 
however,  they  produce  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  abscess,  or  ulcera- 
tion, with  pain  in  the  loins,  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  uneasiness 
in  the  ureter  and  bladder,  and  constitutional  disturbance.  Should  the 
concretion  become  immovably  fixed  in  the  excretory  duct,  the  urine, 
which  is  still  secreted,  will  accumulate  in  the  passages  above;  and,  by 
the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  parenchymatous  structure,  it 
will  gradually  effect  its  absorption,  until  the  organ  is  wasted  to  a 
niere  remnant.  At  other  times,  the  ureter  bursts,  as  the  urethra  some- 
times does  behind  a  stricture;  or  suppression  of  urine  ensues,  and  the 
patient  dies. 

13.  Worms. — The  large  strongyle  (Fig.  246),  a  species  of  lumbricoid 
worm,  has  been  observed  in  a  few  rare  instances  in  the  human  kidney. 
It  is  ofbener  met  with  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  horse,  ox,  wolf, 
dog,  otter,  and  raccoon,  and  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  hogs  which 
are  brought  to  the  slaughter-houses  in  the  environs  of  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  and  other  western  cities.  The  situations  in  which  it  is 
ordinarily  found  are  the  pelvis  and  infundibular  prolongations  of  the 
ureter,  in  which  it  is  frequently  coiled  up  in  considerable  numbers. 
Occasionally  it  makes  its  way  into  the  parenchymatous  structure, 
where  it  produces  suppuration,  atrophy,  and  other  mischief. 

Fig.  246. 


The  strongyle  is  a  very  slender  cylindrical  worm,  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  of  a  light  grayish  color,  interspersed  with  dark  spots ;  in 
some  instances  it  has  been  known  to  attain  the  length  of  three  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  from  four  to  six  lines.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the 
female,  and  tapers  slightly  towards  each  extremity.  The  head  is  ob- 
tuse, and  furnished  with  an  orbicular  mouth,  encircled  by  six  hemi- 
spherical papillae :  the  body  is  transversely  striated,  and  marked  by 
two  longitudinal  impressions;  and  the  tail,  which  is  incurvated,  ends 
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in  a  dilated  poach,  from  the  base  of  which  projects  a  single  penis.  In 
the  female,  the  caudal  extremity  is  less  pointed  than  in  the  male,  with 
the  anus  just  below  the  apex ;  the  yulva  is  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  head,  and  communicates  with  a  slender  cylindrical  yagioa: 
the  uterus,  in  the  larger  individuals,  is  about  three  inches  long,  and 
leads  to  a  simple  ovary,  which  is  nearly  four  times  the  length  of  the 
body.  A  nervous  system  can  be  distinctly  demonstrated  in  this  para* 
site.  It  seems  to  consist  of  two  delicate  rings,  one  encircling  the  oeso- 
phagus, the  other  the  anus,  connected  by  a  single  cord  running  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  middle  of  the  ventral  aspect. 

14.  Laceration, — The  kidney,  notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  its 
texture  and  the  depth  at  which  it  is  situated,  is  liable  to  laceration 
from  external  violence.  The  rupture  may  be  confined  to  the  cortical 
substance,  or  it  may  extend  through  this  into  the  tubular,  or  even 
into  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  though  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  Occasion- 
ally it  passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  organ,  so  as  to  divide 
it  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  of  which  is  generally  somewhat  larger 
than  the  other.  In  its  direction  the  fissure,  crack,  or  rupture  is  asually 
transverse  or  oblique,  seldom  longitudinsd.  The  number  may  be  li- 
mited to  one,  or  there  may  be  as  many  as  eight  or  nine,  as  in  the 
interesting  case  narrated  by  Dr.  Kirkbride,'  of  this  city,  in  which 
the  principal  rent  was  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length  by  nine  lines 
in  depth. 

Rupture  of  the  kidney  is  usually  attended  with  considerable  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  also  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  may  occur  alone,  or  be  complicated  with  lace- 
ration of  the  liver,  spleen,  bowels,  or  urinary  bladder,  with  fracture  of 
the  ribs  and  pelvic  bones,  and  with  contusion  of  the  skin  and  muscles. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that,  in  some  instances,  there  is  no  mark 
whatever  of  exernal  violence,  not  even  the  slightest  ecchymosis.  The 
accident  is  commonly  produced  by  falls  from  a  height,  or  by  the  body 
being  pressed  between  two  hard  and  resisting  objects.  It  may  also 
result  from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and,  in  one  instance,  it  was  caused  by 
a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  upon  the  right  lumbar  region.'  The  patient 
generally  voids  more  or  less  blood  soon  after  the  injury;  the  period 
at  which  death  occurs  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours, 
days,  or  weeks.  The  lesion,  however,  is  probably  not  always  fatal 
In  favorable  cases,  lymph  is  effused  between  the  lips  of  the  rupture, 
by  which  the  breach  is  ultimately  repaired,  and  the  extravasation  of 
urine  into  the  retro- peritoneal  cellular  tissue  prevented. 

15.  Malforinaiions, — Considerable  variety  is  observed  in  regard  to 
the  original  conformation  and  situation  of  the  kidneys.  No  well 
authenticated  case  has  yet  been  recorded,  I  believe,  of  the  complete 
absence  of  both  these  organs.  One  is  sometimes  absent,  and  then 
the  other  is  generally  unnaturally  large,  to  compensate  for  the  defi* 
oiency. 

It  is  not  rare  to  see  one  of  these  viscera  in  front  of  the  spinal  column, 

'  Amerioan  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xv.  p.  359, 
'  Morgagni,  de  Sedibus  et  cans.  Morb.,  Epist.  Uvt|  $  15. 
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or  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  other  Fig.  217. 

occupying  its  usual  situation.  Some- 
times they  are  joined  together  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  When  this  is  the 
case,  they  lie  close  to  the  vertebrse, 
forming  a  kind  of  arch,  with  the  con- 
cavity towards  the  diaphragm ;  they  are 
more  compressed  than  usuaJ,  the  fissure 
ia  absent,  and  the  vessels  enter  lower 
down,  generally  at  the  anterior  surface. 
The  sitoation  of  the  ureter  is  likewise 
different.  (Fig.  247).  Instances  have 
been  recorded  of  individuals  who  had 
three  kidneys.     In  these  cases,  either       „      ..    ^,,        „ 

_  ,,      J  ~~.™,  HoIiwhoB  WdnB]'.    Prom  ■  aptelineB 

two  of  the  organs  were  on  the  same  m  mr  ubmat. 

side,  or  they  occupied  their  usual  place, 

whilst  the  supernumerary  one  was  situated  in  front  of  the  spine,  or 

within  the  pelvic  cavity. 


SECTION     III. 


The  principal  lesions  of  the  ureter  are  deposits  of  tubercular  matter, 
and  lymph  upon  its  surface,  thickening  and  attenuation  of  its  walls,  with 
contraction  or  enlargement  of  its  cavity.  Dilatation  (Fig.  248,)  is  gene- 
rally produced  by  the  retention  of  a  renal  calculus,  or  by  some  tumor 
seated  along  the  course  of  the  tube,  and  interfering  with  the  egress  of 
the  urine.  In  the  male,  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  stricture  of  the 
nrethra;  in  the  female,  by  the  pressure  of  a  carcinomatous  uterus.  In 
a  case  of  this  description,  which  fell  under  my  notice  several  years 
ago,  the  leH:  ureter  was  fully  as  large  as  the  thumb,  with  remarkably 
thin,  transparent  walls. 
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Small  cysts^  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  pea,  are  some- 
times developed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ureter,  either 
singly  or  in  groups.  They  are  of  a  spherical  figure,  transparent,  and 
occupied  by  a  thin  watery  fluid,  by  inspissated  mucus,  or  by  a  yellow- 
ish, semi-concrete  substance,  not  unlike  that  of  tubercle.  Occurring 
sometimes  simultaneously  in  the  calyces,  pelvis,  and  ureter,  they  are 
most  common  in  the  latter  situation,  and  are  probably  nothing  bat 
mucous  follicles,  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  their 
orifices.  As  they  augment  in  size  some  of  these  cysts  burst,  appa- 
rently from  over  distension,  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the 
ureter,  leaving  a  small  ulcer,  with  thin,  irregular,  and  inverted  edgea 

Occasionally  the  duct  presents  a  singularly  sacculated  arrangement, 
some  portions  of  it  being  greatly  expanded,  others  very  much  con- 
stricted. 

The  ureters  may  be  absent,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
known  to  terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac.  When  the  bladder  is  wanting, 
they  open  either  into  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  or  the  rectum.  Occa- 
sionally, again,  they  are  reduced  to  small,  narrow,  almost  impervioos 
cords ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys  are  generally 
dilated  into  large  pouches,  capable  of  holding  many  ounces  of  fluid. 
I  have  never  seen  valves  in  the  interior  of  these  tubes;  but  examples 
of  this  have  been  recorded  by  difierent  writers,  and  are  perhaps  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.  These  folds,  it  may  be  remarked, 
are  usually  connected  with  a  dilated  and  tortuous  state  of  the  ureters. 


SECTION    IV. 

URINARY    BLADDER. 

The  bladder  is  liable  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  gangrene,  soft- 
ening, ulceration,  hypertrophy,  hernial  pouches,  the  heterologous  forma- 
tions, rupture,  worms,  calculi,  and  congenital  vices. 

1.  Injiammation, — The  disease  usually  occurs  in  small  irregular 
patches;  and  is  anatomically  characterized  by  increased  vascularity, 
loss  of  transparency,  softening,  and  deposits  of  lymph,  with  alteration 
of  the  natural  secretion. 

The  discoloration  varies,  according  to  the  extent  and  degree  of  the 
morbid  action,  from  the  lightest  rose  to  the  deepest  purple.  It  usu- 
ally displays  itself  in  small  and  tolerably  well-defined  patches,  which 
are  always  most  distinct  at  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  part,  from  which 
they  gradually  diminish  in  intensity  until  they  are  insensibly  lost  in 
the  surrounding  healthy  structures.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  such 
as  run  their  course  with  great  rapidity,  blood  is  effused  in  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  and  the  part  exhibits  a  truly  ecchymotic  asj^ect, 
similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  a  bloodshot  eye.  This  appearance 
existed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  bladder  of  a  young  man  of 
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about  twenty,  whose  body  I  examined  a  few  years  ago.  Nothing  was 
known  of  his  previous  history,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  condition 
of  his  bowels,  that  he  had  died  of  colitis.  The  bladder  contained 
about  four  ounces  of  dirty,  turbid  looking  urine ;  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, at  the  bas-fond,  over  a  space  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
was  a  deep  cherry  color,  from  the  presence  of  extravasated  blood  in 
the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  A  portion  of  the  afiected  surface 
was  incrusted  with  coagulating  lymph,  which  had  to  be  removed  before 
the  extent  of  the  ecchymosis  could  be  fully  traced.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  man  had  a  violent  attack  of  cystitis  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  The  bloodvessels,  in  this  disease,  have  either  an  arbore- 
scent or  capilliform  arrangement,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
mofbid  action. 

More  or  less  opacity  almost  always  accompanies  the  discoloration ; 
and  when  the  disease  is  unusually  violent,  there  is  not  only  some 
degree  of  softening,  but  also  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  mucous 
membrane.    These  changes  are  generally  most  conspicuous  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  been  somewhat  protracted.    A 
deposit  of  lymph  is  rather  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  appears  to  occur 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  external  violence,  the  inordinate  use  of  cantha- 
rides,  or  the  irritation  of  a  calculous  concretion.    The  veins  about  the 
neck  and  bas-fond  of  the  bladder  are  engorged  with  black  blood,  and 
the  muscular  tunic  is  pretematurally  red,  softened,  and,  in  some  places, 
almost  gangrenous.     When  the  inflammation  has  involved  the  peri- 
toneal investment,  this  part  will  be  found  abnormally  vascular,  in- 
crusted  with  lymph,  and,  perhaps,  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding viscera.     In  some  instances,  minute  abscesses  are  seen  in 
the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  muscular 
coat,  and  purulent  matter  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
of  the  prostate  gland.     These  phenomena  are  most  apt  to  occur  in 
traumatic  cystitis.    At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  secretion 
of  mucus  is  somewhat  augmented  in  quantity,  but  thinner  and  less 
viscid  than  in  the  natural  state.    When  at  its  height,  it  is  almost 
entirely  suppressed,  and  the  membrane  is  consequently  somewhat  dry, 
just  as  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane ;  but  as 
this  period  is  always  of  short  duration,  the  secretion  is  soon  re-estab- 
lished, and  often  exists  in  great  abundance,  being  of  a  thick,  ropy 
consistence,  and  of  a  pale  straw,  grayish,  drab,  or  greenish  color.     In 
the  higher  grades  of  the  disease,  the  secretion,  instead  of  being  mucous, 
is  puriform,  or  muco-purulent,  and  tinged  with  blood,  which  seems  to 
be  poured  out,  under  these  circumstances,  in  the  form  of  exhalation, 
though  occasionally  it  is  no  doubt  caused  by  a  laceration  of  some  of 
the  capillary  vessels. 

2.  Suppuration. — The  termination  by  suppuration  is  by  no  means 
infrequent.  The  matter,  in  most  cases,  is  poured  upon  the  inner  sur^ 
face  of  the  bladder,  where,  mixing  with  the  urine,  it  imparts  to  this  fluid 
a  peculiar  lactescent  aspect,  and  sometimes  a  very  offensive  odor.  In 
other  cases,  the  pus  collects  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  or  be- 
tween the  muscular  and  serous  tunics,  and  finally  escapes  into  the 
pelvic  cavity.    Occasionally  the  bladder  contracts  adhesions  with  the 
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rectum  of  the  male  or  the  vagina  of  the  female,  and  the  matter  finds 
an  outlet  in  this  way.  The  quantity  of  pus  seldom  exceeds  two  or 
three  ounces. 

8.  Oangrene, — Idiopathic  gangrene  of  the  bladder  is  extremely  rare. 
It  is  most  frequently  seated  at  the  neck  of  the  viscus,  and  is  remarked 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  protracted  retention  of  urine.  The  eschars 
are  of  a  dark,  livid  color,  soft,  easily  torn,  and  bathed  with  a  thin 
sanious  fluid,  of  an  exceeding  fetid  odor. 

4.  Softening, — It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  is  the  seat  of  softening.  When  thus  affected,  it  is  of  a 
dull  white,  pale  gray,  or  drab  color,  devoid  of  vascularity,  and  so 
changed  in  its  cohesive  properties  that  it  may  be  easily  scraped  away 
with  the  nail  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel.  It  may  retain  its  natfiral 
thickness,  or  it  may  exhibit  a  pulpy  and  infiltrate  appearance,  or  it 
may  be  thin  and  withered.  The  softening  may  occur  in  patches  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  or  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  tunic, 
which,  however,  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have 
witnessed  this  lesion  it  was  confined  to  the  bas-fond  of  the  organ,  and 
was  associated  with  other  affections,  as  ulceration,  tubercular  deposits, 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  stricture  of  the  urethra.  In 
violent  cystitis,  the  disease  sometimes  extends  to  the  submucous  cello- 
lar  tissue  and  muscular  fibres,  which  are  infiltrated  with  serositj, 
changed  in  color,  soft,  and  lacerable.  There  is  a  variety  of  molles- 
cence  of  the  urinary  bladder  which  may  be  called  idiopathic^  as  it  is 
usually  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  system,  such  as  that 
arising  from  the  excessive  loss  of  blood,  impoverished  diet,  or  pro- 
tracted indisposition.  The  mucous  membrane,  in  this  case,  is  of  a  pale, 
milky  hue,  either  uniformly,  or  in  small  strips  or  patches,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  soft  glue,  isinglass,  or  jelly. 

5.  Ulceration, — Ulceration  of  this  organ  is  uncommon.  When  of 
the  simple  kind,  it  is  usually  the  consequence  of  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, of  the  bursting  of  an  abscess,  or  of  the  pressure  of  a  calculus. 
The  erosions  vary  much  in  size,  depth,  shape,  and  number,  in  the 
appearance  of  their  edges,  and  in  their  tendency  to  heal,  which,  owing 
to  the  irritating  character  of  the  urine,  and  the  constant  motion  of  the 
bladder,  they  rarely  attain,  or  successfully  accomplish.  In  stone  of 
the  bladder  I  have  seen  the  mucous  coat  destroyed  over  a  large  extent 
of  surface;  but,  in  general,  the  ulcers  are  smaJl,  not  exceeding  a  few 
lines  in  diameter,  of  an  oval  or  circular  shape,  resting  upon  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  and  having  irregular  and  slightly  undermined 
edges.  In  some  instances  they  manifest  a  disposition  to  extend,  the 
morbid  action  going  on  until  a  communication  is  established  with  the 
rectum,  ileum,  colon,  vagina,  or  peritoneal  cavity. 

6.  Chronic  Infammation  and  Hypertrophy. — Chronic  inflammation 
is  much  more  frequent  than  acute,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  the  result, 
and  gives  rise  to  various  alterations,  among  which  the  more  important 
are,  hypertrophy,  the  formation  of  cysts,  and  fungous  excrescences, 
not  unlike  those  that  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  large 
bowel.  Hypertrophy,  although  it  may  be  seated  in  any  of  the  tunics, 
is  most  common   in  the  muscular,  which  sometimes  acquires  the 
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thickness  of  nearly  lialf  an  incb.  The  lesion  is  of^n  partial,  that 
is,  it  is  limited  to  a  small  Damber  of  6eahy  fibres,  vhich  are  of  a  deep 
florid  color,  very  strong,  and  collected  into  large  bandies.  When  Uiis 
happens,  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ  becomes  bsctculated,  like  the 
interior  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  thus  constitutes  what  is 
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termed  the  columnt/orm  bladder.  (Fig.  249).  The  accompanying  wood- 
cut, which  exhibits  the  various  characters  presented  by  this  a^ection, 
is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tuuio,  whether  partial  or  general,  is 
usually  referable  to  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  urethra,  to  over- 
oome  which  it  is  obliged  to  make  increased  exertion ;  a  larger  flow  of 
.blood  is  invited,  and  excess  of  nutrition,  with  diminished  capacity  of 
the  reservoir,  is  the  consequence.  This  oonditiou  frequently  coexists 
with  vesical  calculi,  enlargenient  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  stricture 
of  the  urethra. 

When  the  hypertrophy  is  seated  in  the  lining  membrane,  or  in  the 
gabjacent  cellular  substance,  there  is  generally  a  great  development  of 
the  mucous  follicles,  which,  instead  of  being  small  and  scarcely  per- 
oeptible,  as  they  are  in  the  normal  state,  are  rendered  extremely  promi- 
nent, and  pour  out  an  unusual  amount  of  thick  ropy  fluid.  In  some 
instances  we  meet  with  well  developed  villosities,  and,  more  frequently 
still,  with  pretty  large,  fungous-looking  excrescences.  These  vegeta- 
tions, as  they  may  be  termed,  are  commonly  of  a  light  slate  color, 
firm  in  their  consistence,  and  of  a  pyriform  shape,  with  a  short,  slender 
peduncle.  Around  their  base  are  occasionally  to  be  observed  beautiful 
vascular  wreaths,  showing  that  they  originate  in  inflammation. 

The  mucous  membrane  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  ele- 
Tated  into  one  or  more  horizontal  ridges,  varying  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  length  by  three  or  four  lines  in  width.    The  annexed  draw- 
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ing  (Fig.  250),  from  a  beautiful  specimeo  in  my  cabinet,  representa 
two  prominencea  of  this  description,  both  of  large  size.  The  prostate 
gland  is  very  much  increased  in  size,  and  the  mnscular  coat  is  byper 
trophied  throughout.  The  lesion  is  evidently  the  result  of  cbronio 
irritation. 

Fig.  250. 
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7.  Atrophy  of  the  Bladder. — This  affection  is  usually  the  resull  of 
long-continued  compression,  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  pelvic 
tumor,  or  some  similar  cause,  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
viacus.  When  this  is  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder  may  be  so  much  diminished  as  to  be  unable  to  hold 
more  than  a  few  ounces  of  urine,  at  the  same  time  that  its  walla  are 
pale  and  attenuated.  Sometimes  the  atrophy  is  limited  to  the  mofl- 
cular  fibres,  as  we  see  when  the  organ  has  been  subjected  for  a  long 
time  to  over-distension  from  paralysis.  When  this  is  the  case,  tbej 
have  a  pallid,  wasted,  straggling  appearance,  similar  to  what  occasioii- 
ally  occurs  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

8.  Sac-like  Pouches. — A  frequent  consequence  of  hypertrophy  of  tbii 
viscus  is  a  development  of  small  sacs,  caused  by  the  outward  pro- 
trusion of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  the  interlacement  of  the  ma» 
cular  fibres.  In  the  latter  case,  considerable  cavities  are  aometimea 
intercepted,  which  become  lined  with  a  sheeting  of  lymph,  and  tilled 
with  different  fluids,  such  as  serum,  urine,  or  pus.  When  the  lining 
membrane  is  forced  between  the  enlarged  fascicules,  it  occasionally 
dilates  into  a  large  pouch,  perhaps  half  as  large  as  the  bladder  itself 
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with  which  it  coRimunicateB  by  a  narrow  aperture.  (Fig.  251.)  This 
appearance  is  generally  Qt»erved  Dear  the  fandus  of  uie  organ,  and 
ia   much   more  common  in  the  ma]e  than  in  the  female,  as  in  the 


latter,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  urinary  passages,  there  are 
fewer  causes  to  produce  it.  The  walls  of  these  cysts  are  often  mnch 
thickened  by  new  deposits,  and  not  unfrequently  they  contain  calcu- 
lons  concretions.  The  bladder,  in  this  state,  is  almost  always  irritable, 
and  admits  of  very  little  distension.  The  number  of  sacs  varies  from 
one  to  six  or  ten. 

9.  Heterologous  Formations. — Encephaloid  of  the  bladder  seldom 
occurs  as  an  original  disease;  most  commonly  it  is  propagated  to  it 
from  the  surrounding  organs,a9  the  rectum  and  the  uterus.  It  appears 
to  take  its  rise  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue;  forming,  as  it  ad- 
vances, a  large  tumor,  which  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  and 
greatly  diminishes  its  capacity.  In  some  instances  it  makes  its  way 
ia  other  directions,  passing  outwards,  and  contracting  adhesions  with 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  the  uterus,  or  the  bowels.  Such  growths  are 
sometimes  of  a  mixed  character,  scirrhous,  cartilaginous,  and  fungous ; 
and,  occasionally,  they  are  found  studding  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bladder  in  great  numbers,  being  not  larger  than  a  common  pea,  and  of 
a  soft  medullary  texture.  Scirrhus  and  mehr^osis  of  the  bladder  are 
extremely  rare.  In  a  case  of  general  melanosis,  described  in  the  chap- 
ter on  that  disease,  I  observed  five  small,  but  well  marked  tubercles 
of  this  kind,  seated  at  different  points  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 

The  occurrence  of  tubercle  in  the  urinary  bladder  is  much  less  fre- 
quent than  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  intestinal  canal.  Indeed,  it  is 
42 
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among  the  rarest  diseases  to  which  this  organ  is  liable.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  tubercle  of  the  kidneys,  seminal  vesicle,  prostate 
gland,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  most  common  in  persons  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  fifty.  The  heterologous  matter  is  deposited 
in  small,  discrete  granules  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  or  in  this 
substance  and  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  raised  into  little  points, 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  encircled  by  delicate  vascular  zones.  The 
ulcers  which  are  left  by  the  softening  of  this  matter  are  generally  very 
small,  and  of  an  irregularly  rounded  form,  with  thin,  ragged  edges ; 
cases,  however,  occur  where  they  involve  the  whole  mucous  lining, 
which  is  finally  completely  destroyed,  the  muscular  fibres  presenting 
the  appearance  as  if  thej  had  been  neatly  dissected  by  the  anatomist. 

10.  Neuralgia, — In  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  the 
bladder  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  severe  pain,  darting  through  the  pel- 
vis in  difierent  directions,  and  recurring  in  regular  paroxysms.  In 
its.  nature,  it  is  evidently  neuralgic,  and  it  is  often  associated  with 
similar  uneasiness  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  face  and 
scalp.  In  some  cases,  it  seems  to  be  produced  by  sympathy  with  the 
kidney,  by  an  altered  state  of  the  urinary  fluid,  and  by  the  presence 
of  a  calculus. 

11.  Laceration. — Rupture  of  the  urinary  bladder,  although  certainly 
not  common,  is  yet  sufficiently  frequent  to  render  it  an  object  of  in- 
terest both  to  the  pathologist  and  medical  jurist.  The  causes  which 
may  give  rise  to  this  accident  are,  over-distension  of  the  organ  attended 
with  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  fibres,  gangrene 
and  perforative  ulceration,  external  violence,  and,  in  the  female,  the 
pressure  of  the  child's  head  during  parturition.  In  whatever  manner 
the  laceration  is  induced,  it  is  always  followed  by  an  escape  of  urine 
into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  or  peritoneal  cavity,  where  its  pre- 
sence soon  excites  fatal  inflammation.  The  period  at  which  death  takes 
place  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  as  many  weeks,  but  the  great  majority 
of  patients  perish  within  the  first  three  or  four  days.  When  caused 
by  external  violence,  the  lesion  may  be  complicated  with  fracture  of 
the  pelvic  bones,  rupture  of  some  of  the  parenchymatous  organs,  as 
the  kidney,  liver,  or  spleen,  contusion  of  the  skin  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  more  or  less  effusion  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  blood  poured  out  sometimes  amounts  to  several  pounds,  and  may 
proceed  from  the  laceration  of  a  great  number  of  small  vessels,  or  from 
the  injury  of  a  single  large  one.  The  size,  situation,  number,  direction, 
and  form  of  the  accidental  opening  are  extremely  variable,  and  do  not 
admit  of  any  specific  description.  The  ruptured  organ  is  usually  very 
much  contracted,  and  rarely  contains  more  than  a  few  drachms  of  urine. 
When  the  lesion  is  the  result  of  injury  there  is  often  no  mark  whatever 
of  external  violence,  such  as  contusion  or  ecchymosid ;  a  fact  of  great 
interest  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 

This  organ  is  sometimes  lacerated  by  causes  apparently  the  most 
trifling.    Zivinger*  attended  a  young  man  whose  bladder  was  torn  by 
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a  severe  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastric  region,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  slightest  appearance  of  external  violence.  A  similar 
example  is  related  by  Zittmann.'  Montagu*  saw  a  case  of  rupture  of 
this  organ  from  a  fall  on  the  abdomen;  and  Dupuytren'  met  with  one 
where  the  lesion  was  produced  by  a  kick  in  a  scufiSe.  In  this  case 
the  patient  survived  until  the  seventeenth  day.  On  dissection,  marks 
of  adhesion  were  seen  between  the  intestines  and  bladder,  on  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  which  existed  two  rents,  one  of  them  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length. 

12.  Malformations, — The  bladder  is  liable  to  various  malformations, 
a  bare  enumeration  of  which  is  all  that  my  limited  space  will  permit 
me  to  attempt. 

Total  absence  of  the  organ  has  been  observed  only  in  a  few  instances. 
When  it  exists,  the  ureters  open  either  into  the  rectum,  the  urethra, 
or  the  vagina.  In  the  former  case,  the  arrangement  resembles  that  of 
birds  and  reptiles,  in  the  formation  of  a  true  cloaca. 

Secondly,  the  viscus  is  sometimes  divided  into  several  compartments, 
either  congenitally,  or  as  a  consequence  of  disease.  In  either  event, 
the  cavities  generally  communicate  directly  with  each  other.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  described  and  delineated  in  my  work  on  the  urinary 
organs. 

Thirdly,  the  organ  is  deficient  in  front,  constituting  what  is  termed 
ecUrophy  of  the  bladder.  The  malformation  is  always  accompanied  by 
imperfect  development  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  pubic  bones,  and 
the  genital  organs.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  viscus  is  pushed  forward 
into  the  vacant  space,  forming  a  hemispherical  tumor,  of  a  florid  color, 
which  receives  the  orifices  of  the  urethra,  from  which  the  urine  con- 
stantly dribbles  over  the  surrounding  parts.  The  annexed  cut  (Fig. 
252),  copied  from  my  treatise  on  the  urinary  organs,  conveys  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  nature  of  this  affection. 

13.  Warms. — The  urinary  bladder  occasionally  contains  worms, 
which  are  either  of  a  distinct  and  specific  character,  such  as  are  found 
in  no  other  situation,  or  they  creep  into  it  from  the  rectum,  colon, 
or  small  intestine.  In  nearly  all  the  recorded  instances  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  animal  was  of  the  lumbricoid  or  vermicular  variety,  which 
left  its  accustomed  habitation,  and  passed  into  the  urinary  reservoir, 
either  by  perforating  the  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or,  as  more 
frequently  happens,  through  an  opening  made  by  ulcerative  action, 
from  the  irritation  produced  by  an  abscess,  a  piece  of  bone,  or  some 
extraneous  body. 

Of  the  worms  which  naturally  inhabit  the  urinary  bladder,  only 
two  species  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  the  one  by  Mr.  William 
Lawrence,  the  other  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Curling,  of  London.  The  animal 
described*  by  the  first  of  these  distinguished  surgeons,  is  the  spiroptera^ 
of  which,  in  the  space  of  about  two  years,  a  young,  unmarried  woman > 

'  Op.  oit.;  cent.  v.  obs.  22. 

'  Medical  Commanications  of  London,  vol.  ii.  obs.  23, 1790. 

*  American  Jonm.  Med.  Sciences,  toI.  xii.  p.  535. 

*  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 
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twenty-foar  years  of  age,  voided  not  less  than  from  eight  hundred  to 
n  thousand.  They  varied  in  length  from  four  to  aix  inches,  and  were 
remarkably  slender  at  the  middle,  from  which  they  gradnally  increased 


towards  the  extremities,  which  were  small  and  tapering.  One  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  body  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  double  row  of 
small  protuberances,  while  the  other  whs  marked  by  a  groove  with 
two  rising  edges.  They  were  soft  when  first  voided,  and  of  a  yellowish 
color.  The  body  seemed  homogeneous  throughout,  aod  careful  micro- 
scopical observation  failed  to  throw  any  light  upon  their  organizatioa 
The  smaller  worms,  which  were  seen  only  on  one  occasion,  were  semi- 
traosparent,  and  of  a  rounded  form,  with  pointed  ex- 
Fig.  253.  Pig.  254.  tremities,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  instances  in 
which  this  worm  has  been  noticed  in  the  buman  sub- 
ject by  other  observers. 

The  worm  discovered  by  Mr.  Curling'  has  been 

oamed  by  him  dactylins  actileatvs,  from  ita  peculiar 

ring  like  appearance.     It  was  voided  with  the  urine, 

for  a  number  of  days,  by  a  little  girl,  five  years  of 

age,  who  waa  affected  with  subacute  pneumonitis, 

and  who  was  also  occasionaHy  troubled  with  ascaridei. 

The  worm  ia  of  a  light  color,  cylindrical  io  its  form,  annulated,  and 

slightly  tapering  towards  the  extremities,  particularly  the  anterior, 

which  is  the  smaller.     The  female  is  four-fifths  of  an  inch  long  (Fig. 


'  Uedico-Cbir.  Tranaaatioiii  of  Loodan,  vol.  j 


i.  p.  274. 


253),  the  male  two-fiftha  (Fig. 
254),  The  head  ia  truncated ; 
the  mouth  orbioular;  the  neck 
diatinctly  aQDuIated;  and  the 
tail,  also  annulated,  is  obtuae. 
The  tegutneot,  of  a  delicate 
transparent  at r net u re,  and  con- 
taining two  layers  of  muscular 
fibres,  one  circular,  and  the 
other  loDgitudinal,  ia  armed 
with  a  Qumberof  sharp- pointed 
gpinea,  arranged  in  equidia- 
tant  rows,  in  cluaters  of  three, 
four,  or  even  five.  They  cover 
nearly  the  whole  surface,  and 
seem  to  be  perfectly  under  the 
control  of  the  animal,  which 
baa  the  power  of  protruding 
and  retracting  them  at  plea- 
sure. The  alimentary  canal 
commences  at  the  mouth  by 
three  amall  convoluted  tobea, 
which  soon  unite  into  a  single 
one,  which  proceeda  for  some 
distance  in  a  tortuous  direc- 
tion, when  it  becomea  saccu- 
lated,  and,  enlarging  as  il 
scends,  terminates  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail  in  a  trilo- 
bular  anus. 

The  structure  of  the  female 
is  much  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  male.  The  vulva 
is  situated  near  the  anterior 
extremity,  about  one-fiflh  of 
an  inch  from  the  head,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  an  opaque, 
mammillated  process.  The 
animal  swells  at  this  part,  the 
tegument  ia  thicker,  there  are 
DO  aptnes,  and,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance above  and  below  the 
Tulva,  the  body  is  encircled 
by  a  series  of  regular,  dark- 
colored  fibres.  About  midway 
between  the  head  and  vulva, 
sad  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  are  two  gra- 
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nular  bodies,  of  an  oval  form,  and  just  below  these,  two  slightly  con- 
voluted tubular  processes.  No  genital  apparatus  was  discernible  in 
the  male.  Both  sexes  have  a  distinct  vascular,  and,  doabtless,  also  a 
nervous  system.  The  annexed  wood-cuts  represent  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  worm.  Fig.  255  is  the  male.  Fig.  256  the  female,  both 
magnified  ten  times. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  several  lesions  of  the  bladder,  I 
shall  bring  this  section  to  a  close  by  making  some  remarks  on  the 
morbid  states  of  the  urine,  urinary  deposits,  and  urinary  calculi. 

14.  Morbid  Urine. — Three  varieties  of  urine,  dififering  materially  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  are  recognized  by  modem  ob- 
servers. These  are  respectively  denominated  potous,  chylous,  and 
sanguineous.  The  first  is  that  passed  a  short  time  after  the  free  nae 
of  fluids,  and  is  generally  of  a  pale  color;  it  is  of  low  specific  gravity, 
rarely  exceeding  1.009,  and  contains  comparatively  little  solid  matter. 
In  chylous  urine,  the  product  of  the  digestion  of  a  full  meal,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  generally  considerably  increased,  and  may  be  said  to 
range  between  1.020  and  1.030,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  it  rarely 
attains.  The  sanguineous  urine,  the  urine  of  the  blood,  or  the  morning 
urine,  is  the  most  elaborate  variety  of  the  three.  It  is  of  the  average 
density  of  1.015  to  1.025,  and  exhibits  in  perfection  all  the  essential 
properties  of  this  important  fluid. 

The  following  is  the  average  of  three  analyses  of  healthy  urine  by 
M.  Lehmann : — 

Water 934.567 

Urea 32.424 

Uric  acid 1.064 

Lactic  acid 1.520 

Lactates 1.565 

Mucus 0.107 

Alkaline  sulphates 7.308 

Phosphate  of  soda 3.806 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 1.142 

Chlorides  of  soda  and  ammonia 3.653 

Watery  extract 0.614 

Alcoholic  extract 10.267 

The  urine  is  greatly  influenced  by  disease,  diet,  and  other  circum- 
stances. A  brief  outline  of  these  changes  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

1.  Water^  being  naturally  present  in  greatest  abundance,  is  more  liable 
to  variation  than  any  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  urine.  In  nerv- 
ous diseases,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  hysterical  character,  this 
secretion  is  generally  unusually  copious  as  well  as  remarkably  thin  and 
limpid,  looking  more  like  well-water  than  common  urine.  In  diabetes 
insipidus,  the  urine,  which  is  often  discharged  in  immense  quantities, 
consists  almost  wholly  of  water;  the  urea  is  entirely  absent;  and  the 
fluid,  on  evaporation,  deposits  a  yellow  brownish  syrup,  in  which 
there  is  no  appearance  of  crystals,  and  which  possesses  a  very  feeble 
acid  reaction. 

Urea^  next  to  water,  exists  more  largely  in  healthy  urine  than  any 
other  ingredient.  The  quantity  daily  voided  by  a  healthy  adult  man 
varies  from  four  to  seven  drachms;  in  the  female,  child,  and  old  man, 
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it  is  considerably  less.  It  is  influenced  by  different  kinds  of  diet. 
Thus,  M.Lehmann,  in  some  experiments  which  he  performed  on  him- 
self, obtained  from  the  urine  which  he  passed  during  twenty-four 
hours,  the  following  interesting  results : — 

Q  rains. 

After  a  non-nitrogenous  diet 237.909 

*»    a  vegetable  diet 347.061 

"    an  animal  diet 821.270 

"    a  mixed  diet 501.704 

Urea  is  furnished  sparingly  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  in  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  in  dyspepsia, 
pulmonary  phthisis,  gout,  and  intermittent  fevers.  Urea  sometimes 
exists  in  excess.  This  state  is  usually  combined  with  preternatural 
activity  of  the  renal  function,  and  can  easily  be  recognized  by  mixing 
with  the  urine  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid. 

TJric  acid  generally  greatly  predominates  in  arthritic  affections,  as  is 
shown  by  the  formation  of  the  earthy  concretions,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  and  which  seem  to  be 
composed  principally  of  the  urate  of  soda,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
the  urate  of  lime.  Gravel  commonly  consists  of  uric  acid,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  this  substance  forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most 
common  varieties  of  urinary  calculi.  In  diabetes  mellitus,  this  acid 
is  entirely  absent,  no  trace  of  it  whatever  being  discoverable  by  the 
most  delicate  tests.  In  some  instances,  this  substance  occurs  in  a  free 
state ;  but  most-  generally  it  appears  in  combination  with  an  alkali ; 
and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  does  not  yield  a  crystalline  deposit. 

A  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  sometimes  exists.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  earthy  materials  are  supposed  to  be  converted  into  neutral 
salts,  and  then  precipitated,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  stone. 

The  alkalies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  fluid  are  some- 
times secreted  in  excess,  and,  by  combining  with  the  acid  ingredients, 
may  form  salts,  which  on  being  deposited  in  the  bladder,  give  rise  to 
calculous  concretions.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  lime  and 
ammonia,  the  soda  and  potash  producing  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

Urine  always  contains,  even  in  the  healthy  state,  a  small  quantity 
of  mucus^  which,  however,  as  it  is  perfectly  transparent,  does  not  be- 
come visible  until  after  the  fluid  has  stood  some  time  in  a  tall,  narrow 
glass  vessel.  It  then  presents  itself  near  the  bottom  of  the  receiver, 
as  a  light  but  distinct  cloud,  which  contrasts  very  strikingly  with 
the  clear  supernatant  fluid.  It  is  always  more  or  less  transparent 
when  moist,  is  not  coagulable  by  boiling  water,  is  soluble  in  caustic 
potash,  and  forms,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  a  thin,  semi  opaque, 
corrugated,  and  characteristic  pellicle.  When  dried,  it  has  a  peculiar 
shining  aspect.  Under  the  microscope,  it  is  observed  to  have  the 
same  globular  appearance  as  pus,  but  the  particles  are  less  numerous, 
and  also  less  distinctly  granular.  They  are  suspended  in  a  viscid, 
glairy  fluid,  sometimes  combined  with  a  minute  trace  of  albumen. 
The  urine  with  which  the  mucus  is  united  is  generally  alkaline,  and 
remarkably  prone  to  decomposition,  which  not  unfrequently  takes 
place  even  in  the  bladder,  especially  if  it  be  long  retained. 
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The  quantity  of  mucus  is  frequently  much  increased  in  disease.  In 
cystorrboea,  for  example,  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  impart  to  tbe  affection 
its  distinctive  cbaracter.  An  augmentation  of  quantity  is  usually 
associated  witb  an  augmentation  of  consistence.  In  cbronic  cystitis, 
attended  witb  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus,  tbe  fluid  is  generally 
exceedingly  tougb  and  viscid,  adbering  tenaciously  to  tbe  bottom  and 
sides  of  tbe  receiver,  and  allowing  itself  to  be  drawn  out  in  long, 
stringy  tbreads.  It  is,  also,  under  tbese  circumstances,  not  unfrequently 
associated  witb  pbospbatic  deposits. 

Tbe  lining  membrane  of  tbe  genito-urinary  apparatus,  like  tbe  ex- 
ternal surface  of  tbe  skin,  is  constantly  engaged  in  tbrowing  oS  epithe- 
lial cells,  of  variable  size,  and  of  an  oval,  or  irregularly  angular  and 

flattened  configuration,  eacb  baving  a  well- 
Fig.  257.  marked  central  nucleus;  sometimes  tbey  are 

broken  up,  and  arranged  in  scales,  patches, 
or  lamellated  plates.  (Fig.  257.)  Tbey  fre- 
quently occur  in  combination  witb  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  in  certain  affections,  especially 
in  Brigbt's  disease,  tbey  contain  fat-globules. 
2.  Tbe  process  of  secretion,  wbicb  is  con- 
stantly going  forward  in  tbe  kidney,  some- 
times proceeds  to  a  morbid  extent,  in  conse- 
quence of  wbicb  substances  are  generated 
wbicb  do  not  naturally  occur  in  tbe  urine. 
Bpitheuum.  ipj^^  ^^^^  important  of  tbese,  in  reference  to 

tbe  patbology  and  treatment  of  diseases,  are  albumen,  fibrin,  tlie 
coloring  matter  of  tbe  blood,  and  pus.  Other  substances  are  occasion- 
ally observed,  which  get  into  the  urine  accidentally,  and  impart  to 
it  their  peculiar  properties.  Of  this  description  are  the  yellow  matter 
of  tbe  bile,  asparagus,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  most  of  tbe  balsamic 
preparations.  Cantu  detected  mercury  in  the  urine  of  persons  who  had 
been  subjected  to  frictions  witb  that  substance,  in  tbe  form  of  oint- 
ment ;  and  the  ferrocyaoide  of  potash,  tartaric  acid,  iodine,  quinine, 
and  a  hundred  other  articles  have  been  observed  in  this  fluid,  after 
they  had  been  used  as  medicines. 

In  severe  cases  of  jaundice,  tbe  bile  passes  from  tbe  blood  into  the 
kidneys,  and  communicates  a  yellow  tint  to  tbe  urine,  at  tbe  same 
time  that  it  renders  it  more  acrid.  Tbe  most  delicate  testof  its  presence 
is  nitric  acid,  which  causes  either  a  green  or  brownish  hue,  according 
to  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  coloring  principle  of  the  foreign 
ingredient. 

Albumen  is  frequently  present  in  certain  diseases,  in  large  propor- 
tion. In  the  granular  affection  of  tbe  kidney  it  generally  exists  in 
considerable  quantities,  though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic 
of  that  lesion,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  pneumonitis,  dropsy 
of  the  abdomen,  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  prurigo,  and  typhoid  fever. 

Albuminous  urine  is  generally  of  low  specific  gravity,  from  defi- 
ciency of  urea  and  salts,  of  a  pale,  opaline  color,  and  readily  coagula- 
ble  on  exposure  to  beat.  Tbe  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  alum,  and 
nitric  acid  will  also  curdle  it. 
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The  urine  sometimes  contains  fibrin ;  probably,  indeed,  more  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  supposed.  It  appears  to  be  occasionally  pre- 
sent wnen  there  is  apparently  no  morbid  action.  It  is  now  and  then 
associated  with  certain  forms  of  dropsy;  but  how  it  is  produced  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine,  as 
nothing  is  yet  certainly  known  respecting  it.  In  general,  however,  it 
depends,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  upon  some  structural  disease  of  the 
kidney,  or  upon  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  prostate  gland, 
or  urethra.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind  there  are  large  cells,  from 
ty'oo  ^  i^xiJi  ^f  ^^  ^°c^  i^  diameter,  full  of  granules,  and  with  or 
without  a  distinct  nucleus.  These  appearances  are  well  represented 
in  Fig.  258. 


Fig.  258. 


Fig.  259. 
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Casts  of  the  urini/erous  tubes  are  also  sometimes  present  in  the  urine; 
generally  in  combination  with  pus-corpuscles,  epithelium,  blood-disks, 
or  oil-globules.  Their  appearance  is  usually  denotive  of  serious  or- 
ganic lesion  of  the  renal  tissues,  especially  when  they  are  associated 
with  fatty  matter.  The  microscopic  characters  of  these  deposits  are 
exhibited  in  the  adjoining  sketch  (Fig.  259). 

The  urine  not  unfrequently  contains  pure  bhod.  This  may  be 
owing  to  various  causes,  the  most  common  of  which  are  external  vio- 
lence, eventuating  in  a  laceration  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  genito- 
urinary apparatus,  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus,  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  and  the  presence  of  encephaloid,  fungous,  or  erectile 
tumors.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  fluid  is  the  result  of  a 
process  of  exhalation. 

When  the  blood  exists  in  large  quantity,  its  presence  is,  in  general, 
easily  detected  by  the  peculiar  color  which  it  imparts  to  the  urine,  by 
its  tendency  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  by  its  alka- 
line properties.  The  readiest  and  most  infallible  mode,  however,  of 
discriminating  between  it  and  other  substances  is  to  examine  it  with 
the  microscope.  For  this  purpose,  a  minute  portion  of  the  suspected 
fluid  is  placed  in  a  watch-glass  in  the  field  of  the  instrument  If  it 
be  of  a  bloody  character,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  number 
of  corpuscles,  which,  although  usually  somewhat  altered  in  shape,  are 
yet  sufiiciently  characteristic.  When  the  blood  is  very  recent,  or  has 
not  been  acted  upon  much  by  the  urine,  it  generally  retains  its  normal 
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appearance,  and  is  consequently  more  easily  distinguished.  Fig.  260 
represents  tbe  blood-corpuscles  in  an  aggregated,  and  Fig.  261  in  a 
separate  state. 


Fig.  260. 


Fig.  261. 
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Fig.  262. 


Pus  is  a  very  frequent  ingredient  of  urine,  and  is  generally  deno- 
tiye  of  organic  lesion  of  tbe  geni to- urinary  apparatus.  Its  admix- 
ture may,  bowever,  be  purely  accidental,  as  wben  it  is  caused  by  the 

bursting  of  an  abscess  into  tbe  bladder,  or 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  urine  with 
whicn  the  pus  is  combined  always  contains 
albumen,  is  indisposed  to  putrefy,  and  is  gene- 
rally acid  or  neutral ;  when  first  voided,  it  is 
more  or  less  turbid,  but  it  soon  assumes  a 
pale  appearance,  though  it  never  becomes 
perfectly  transparent. 

By  repose,  the  pus  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver,  where  it  forms  a  dense  homoge- 
*  neous  stratum,  of  variable  thickness,  and  of  a 
yellowish-white  or  greenish-yellow  tint.  Un- 
der the  microscope,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  spherical  corpuscles 
(Fig.  262),  floating  in  an  albuminous  fluid,  opaque,  white,  rough  on 
the  surface,  and  more  than  one-third  larger  than  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood.  By  agitation  it  readily  mixes  with  the  urine,  to  which  it 
imparts  its  peculiar  color,  but  is  not  dissolved  in  it. 

A  substance,  termed  hiesteine^  is  occasionally  found  in  the  urine.  It 
was  supposed,  at  one  time,  to  be  peculiar  to  pregnant  women,  but  it 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  generally  present  also  during  the  early 
months  of  lactation,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  virgin  state.  When 
first  observed  it  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  little,  isolated 
patches,  which  gradually  coalesce,  and  form  a  pellicle,  from  half  a  line 
to  a  line  in  thickness,  of  a  whitish  opaline  tint,  not  unlike  the  greasy 
scum  upon  the  surface  of  fat  broth.  Dr.  Elisha  K.  Kane,  who  care- 
fully investigated  the  physical  properties  of  this  substance,  states  that 
it  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  in  striated,  irregular  lines,  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  a  spider's  web,  in  rings,  circles,  trapeziums, 
and  irregular  figures  of  almost  every  shape,  which  become  gradually 
obscured  by  the  full  development  of  the  pellicle.  It  consists  of  a  fila- 
mentous, flaky  tissue,  and  is  so  coherent  that  it  may  occasionally  be 
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lifted  oflF  entire  from  the  fluid  which  it  covers.  A  portion  of  this  sub- 
stance commonly  subsides,  and  forms  a  thin,  bluish,  or  whitish  layer 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  urine  sometimes  contains  seminal  fluid.  If  a  drop  of  it  be 
placed  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  numerous 
spermatozoa,  which,  however,  rarely  retain  their  vitality  beyond  a  few 
minutes,  inasmuch  as  the  urine  proves  almost  immediately  fatal  to 
them.  These  animalcules  present  themselves  as  minute  ovate,  semi- 
transparent  bodies,  having  each  a  delicate  hair-like  tail  (Fig.  263), 
which  is  capable  of  very  brisk  movements, 
and  which  becomes  always  much  more  dis-  J5__^ 

tinct  when  the  urine  is  permitted  to  dry  upon 
the  object-glass. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  urine  may  be 
altered  by  the  ingress  of  substances  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  are  not  naturally  contained 
in  the  blood.  Amongst  these,  the  most  com- 
mon are  the  cystic  and  xanthic  oxides,  oxalic 
acid,  and  a  peculiar  saccharine  substance, 
like  the  sugar  of  grapes.  The  cystic  and 
xanthic  oxides  are  never  observed  in  healthy 
urine;  they  form  the  base  of  several  varieties  of  vesical  concretions, 
but  the  causes  which  predispose  to  their  development  are  still  unknown. 
Oxalic  acid  is  more  frequently  seen,  and  is  often  traceable  to  articles 
of  diet  which  naturally  possess  a  large  quantity  of  this  substance. 

An  abundant  secretion  of  sugar  is  a  circumstance  by  no. means 
uncommon.  In  diabetes  mellitus,  where  it  is  generally  present  in 
large  proportion,  it  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease. 
The  urine  in  this  complaint  is  commonly  of  a  pale  straw-color,  of  a 
faint,  whey -like  odor,  and  of  a  decidedly  saccharine  taste ;  it  has  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  in  health,  yields  a  syrup  by  evaporation, 
has  little  tendency  to  putrefy,  and  is  susceptible  of  undergoing  the 
vinous  fermentation.  Diabetic  urine  almost  always  contains  the  usual 
proportions  of  saline  matters;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  urea  and  lithic  acid. 

Though  oil  is  not  contained  in  healthy  urine,  it  is  found  in  certain 
diseases.  In  one  instance,  Prout  observed  a  substance  like  butter ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  fluid  has  the  aspect  of  milk. 

The  urine  is  occasionally  of  a  bluish  tint,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  peculiar  coloring  matter,  which  it  holds  in  suspension.  This  sub- 
stance, whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  alcohol,  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  entirely  destroyed  by 
nitric  acid.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  yields  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  an 
empyreumatic  oil. 

The  urine  may  likewise  be  of  a  black  color,  from  the  presence  of 
melanic  acid.  When  this  substance  is  very  abundant,  the  fluid  has 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  black  ink,  or  may  be  made  such  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali.  More  frequently,  a  pink  color  is  observed, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  purpurine. 

Lastly,  the  urine  may  contain  hairs,  generally  of  a  whitish  color, 
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destitute  of  bulbs,  and  not  more  tban  a  few  lines  in  lengtb.    Tbey 
may  be  soft  or  hard,  straight  or  curled,  abundant  or  few  in  number. 

4.  The  urine  is  liable  to  vary  very  much  in  its  quantity,  color,  and 
odor.  The  average  quantity  discharged  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
varies  from  SO  to  40  ounces.  More  is  voided  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather.  Huge  feeders  and  drinkers  pass  more  than  the  abstemious, 
and  are,  for  this  reason,  more  liable  to  renal  disease.  Severe  exercise, 
and  all  inflammatory  affections  are  attended  with  a  diminished  flow; 
the  reverse  being  the  case  in  repose,  and  in  what  are  denominated 
nervous  diseases,  in  which  the  quantity  is  often  immense.  In  diabetes, 
from  one  to  two  gallons  of  urine  are  frequently  voided,  for  weeks 
together,  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  Diuretic  medicines,  as  their  name 
implies,  act  specifically  upon  the  kidneys,  and  thus  increase  their 
secretion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  approach  of  most  inflam- 
matory maladies  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution,  and  the  decline  by 
an  augmentation,  of  the  renal  secretion. 

When  the  urine  is  unusually  scanty,  it  generally  contains  a  dispro- 
portionably  small  amount  of  water ;  its  specific  gravity  is  abnormally 
high,  and  its  color  is  deeper  than  in  the  healthy  state. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  urine  is  of  a  much  higher  color^  as  well 
as  of  greater  specific  gravity,  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold,  and  in 
strong,  healthy,  and  robust  persons  than  in  such  as  are  thin,  feeble, 
and  ana6mic.  During  the  heat  of  sumnter,  the  renal  secretion  is  con- 
stantly counteracted,  as  it  were,  by  the  cutaneous,  and  the  consequenoe 
is  that  it  is  not  only  considerably  lessened  in  quantity,  but  materially 
heightened  in  color,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  cold  weather.  The 
urine  is  always  of  a  deeper  tint  after  severe  exercise  than  after  repose, 
after  a  hearty  meal  of  meat  than  after  one  of  vegetables,  and  after  the 
use  of  brandy,  wine,  or  malt  liquors,  than  after  the  imbibition  of 
water,  tea,  or  milk.  It  is  also  of  a  higher  color,  generally  speaking, 
in  young  and  middle  aged  persons,  than  in  children  and  old  subjects, 
in  whom  it  is  usually  pale,  dull,  and  cloudy.  In  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, as  the  different  forms  of  fever,  gout,  rheumatism,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  and  erysipelas,  the  fluid  is  always  abnormally  red,  and  fre- 
quently also  turbid,  from  the  presence  of  animal  and  earthy  matter. 
It  has  less  water,  but  more  lithic  acid,  is  of  higher  specific  gravity,  and 
often  contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 

The  urine  is  generally  clear,  and  even  remarkably  limpid  in  nervous 
affections,  as  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  hypochondriasis.  The  quan- 
tity in  attacks  of  this  kind  is  often  very  great,  and  the  fluid  is  gene- 
rally very  thin  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  In  diabetes,  in  which 
the  urine  is  often  thrown  off  in  vast  abundance,  the  color  is  usually 
very  pale. 

In  jaundice,  the  urine  often  acquires  a  golden  yellowish  tint,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  use  of  saffron,  rhubarb, 
and  turmeric.  Beet-root  renders  the  fluid  red;  mulberries  and  black 
cherries,  dark;  chalybeates,  blackish.  Infusions  of  madder,  indigo,  and 
logwood  impart  to  the  renal  secretion  their  peculiar  hue.  Urine  de- 
positing cystine  generally  exhibits  a  pale  yellow  color,  similar  to  that 
of  honey. 
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The  odor  of  the  urine  is  liable  to  great  variation,  a  circumstance 
deserving  brief  mention  on  account  of  its  diagnostic  bearing.  In  the 
healthy  state,  it  is  slightly  aromatic,  without  acidity,  alkalinity,  or 
fetor  of  any  kind ;  in  fact,  it  strikingly  resembles  the  odor  of  the  per- 
spiration of  a  sound  person.  In  certain  diseases,  on  the  contrary,  it 
often  becomes  remarkably  offensive,  acquiring  an  ammoniacal  odor, 
even  before  it  is  voided. 

Certain  articles  of  diet  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  odor  of 
the  urine.  It  has  long  been  known  that  asparagus,  garlic,  onions, 
cauliflower,  and  other  vegetable  substances  have  the  faculty  of  impart- 
ing their  peculiar  odor  to  the  renal  secretion.  Similar  effects  follow 
the  exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba, 
cubebs,  fennel,  valerian,  castor,  assafoetida,  saffron,  and  other  articles. 
Gin  acts  specifically  on  the  kidney,  and  readily  communicates  its  smell 
to  the  urine. 

The  density  of  the  urine  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  various  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  amount  of  perspiration,  the 
nature  of  the  diet,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  character  of  the 
particular  disease  under  which  the  individual  may  be  laboring. 

15.  Urinary  Deposits. — The  urine  is  liable  to  various  deposits,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  lithic,  oxalic,  and  phosphatic. 

I.  The  lit/iic  deposit,  as  being  the  most  common  of  all,  may  be  con- 
sidered first.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  several  varieties  of  urinary  calculi.  It 
is  often  called  the  uric  deposit.  Lithic  acid  is  a  peculiar  animal  sub- 
stance, which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  is  easily 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  but  insoluble  in  water.  It  is 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid  with  effervescence ;  and  before  the  blowpipe 
it  emits  a  disagreeable  fetid  smell,  similar  to  that  of  burnt  horn,  with 
a  combination  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  always  united  in  the  urine  with  ammonia,  with  which  it  forms  a  salt, 
the  superlithate  of  ammonia,  the  acid  being  in  excess.  In  the  natural 
state  of  the  urine,  the  acid  is  held  in  perfect  solution,  but  in  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  this  fluid,  or  when  the  acid  is  secreted  in  excess, 
it  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  amorphous  sediments,  or  crystalline 
salts.  The  urine  depositing  lithic  acid  always  reddens  litmus  paper, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  generally  over  1.020.  It  frequently  contains 
an  excess  of  urea,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  crystallizes  slowly  when 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  in  a  watch-glass. 

Of  the  amorphous  sediments,  there  are  two,  the  yellow  and  the  red, 
their  names  being  derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  color.  They 
consist  of  lithic  acid  in  combination  with  ammonia,  are  readily  dissi- 
pated by  heat,  and  never  appear  in  the  urine  until  after  it  has  cooled. 

The  yellow  sediment  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia, 
tinged  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine.  In  its  complexion,  it 
runs  through  almost  every  intermediate  shade  between  a  pale  fawn 
and  a  deep  orange.  In  some  instances  it  is  nearly  entirely  white.  It 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  often  disappears  with  great  rapidity, 
to  reappear,  perhaps,  almost  immediately  from  the  slightest  causes. 
Heat  readily  dissolves  it ;  and  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
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causes  a  deposit  of  Dumerous  crystals.  The  urine  which  furnishea  this 
substance  is  of  a  pale  amber  tint,  more  or  leas  acid,  and  clear  when 
voided.  Its  quantity  is  cominonly  coDHned  within  the  natural  limits, 
and  its  speci6c  gravity  ranges  from  1.015  to  1.025.  The  yellow  de- 
posit is  very  common  in  children,  and  frequently  alternates  with  the 
crystalline  sediment. 

The  red  sediment  is  composed  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  id  union  with 
a  peculiar  coloring  pigment,  to  which  Dr.  Bird  has  applied  the  term 
parpurine.  This  coloring  matter  is  of  a  highly  carbonaceous  character, 
and  is  always  present  in  those  states  of  the  system  which  are  attended 
with  imperfect  assimilation,  or  a  want  of  proper  aeration  of  the  blood. 
This  form  of  sediment  varies  in  its  tiat  from  a  pale  pink  to  a  deep  pur- 
ple, according  to  the  amount  of  purpurine  present  in  the  urine.  A 
very  frequent  species  is  ihe  lateritious,  or  brick-dust  sediment,  so  com- 
mon in  fever,  rheumatism,  and  gout.  The  pink  sediment  is  merely  a 
variety  of  this;  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  When  there  is  an  excess  of 
purpurine,  the  deposit  is  sometimes  of  a  deep  purple  color,  not  unlite 
that  of  the  blood. 

The  urine  depositing  this  sediment  is  of  a  red,  or  brownish  color, 
preternatu rally  acid,  and  of  high  specific  gravity,  ranging  from  1,026 
to  1,035.  Its  quantity  is  ordinarily  considerably  below  the  nornul 
standard.  By  adding  to  it  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  it  generally  becomes 
turbid,  from  the  precipitation  of  lithic  acid. 

The  crystallized  sediments,  red  sand,  or  gravel,  consist  of  lithic  aoiJ, 
nearly  in  a  pure  state.  They  appear  in  the  form  of 
Fig,  264.  minute  particles,  resembling  very  much,  in  shape,  size, 
and  color,  the  particles  of  Cayenne  pepper.  Heat  docs 
not  dissolve  them,  aa  it  does  lithate  of  ammonia.  Under 
the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  exceedingly 
delicate  crystals,  most  of  which  have  the  appearance  of 
rhombic  prisms,  which  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as 
their  normal  form.  The  most  perfect  S[>eci[nen3  are 
generally  contained  in  the  deposits  of  yellow  saDd  in  the 
urine  of  young  infants.  The  crystals  are  sometimes 
nearly  square;  or  they  are  very  thin,  and  longer  thao 
broad,  so  as  to  represent  square  tables;  or  finally,  ihej 
are  so  thin  as  to  appear  merely  like  pale  lozenge-shapM 
lamellffi.  Occasionally  they  lie  across  each  other,  and  are  firmly  cohe- 
rent.    These  varieties  are  well  shown  in  the  adjoining  cut. 

The  color  of  this  crystallized  substance  is  subject  to  considerahle 
diversity.  When  the  deposit  is  unaccompanied  by  fever,  it  is  usuallv 
more  or  less  yellow ;  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  pale  red, 
lateritious,  brick  red,  or  brownish.  A  pink  tint  is  exceedingly  rare. 
The  urine  from  which  the  matter  is  precipitated,  is  generally  scanty, 
deep  colored,  acid,  and  of  high  specific  gravity.  The  qaantity  of  thu 
deposit  is  sometimes  astonishingly  great.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
it  was  discharged  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  drachma  a  day  for  many 
weeks. 

II.  The  oxalic  deposit  holds,  in  point  of  frequency,  an  intermediate 
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rank  between  the  lithic  and  phosphatic     It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  glistening  powder,  which  is  suspended  in  the  urine, 

and  manifests  no  disposition  to  precipitate  itself,  unless  it  ^f-  2S5, 

can  attach  itself  to  some  substance  capable  of  constituting  ^^  i    * 

a  nucleus.     Examined  with  the  microscope,  this  powder  ^     i^ 
is  found  to  consist  of  beautiful  transparent  crystals,  of  an 


octohedral  figure,  with  sharp  and  well-defined  edges  and      ^     p 
angles.     Occasionally,  thougn  rarelj,  they  are  shaped  like       *  *   ^ 
dumb-bells,  or  like  two  kidneys  united  at  their  concavi-       ^. 
ties,  and  so  closely  approximated  as  to  appear  almost  cir-       ^ 
cular.'  (Fig.  265.)     They  vary  much  in  their  size,  but  in  If 

general  they  are  exceedingly  minute.     If  thej  are  sub-        ^J 
jected  to  ignition  on  platinum  foil,  the  oxalic  acid  is  de-        ^^ 
composed,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is 
left,  which  is  readily  dissolved  with  effervescence  on  the  addition  of 
dilute  nitric  acid.     Oxalic  acid  sometimes  occurs  as  a  distinct  deposit, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  concretion  resembling  a  hemp-aeed,  which  may 
be  retained  in  the  bladder,  and  go  on  gradually  increasing  until  it  con- 
stitutes a  mulberry  calculus. 

Urine  containing  oxalic  acid  is  generally  of  a  distinct  amber  color; 
occasionally  it  is  preteroaturally  dark  or  pale.  Its  specific  gravity, 
which  is  extremely  variable,  ranges  from  1.015  to  1.025,  and  is  usually 
greatest  in  night  specimens.  The  fluid  is  always  decidedly  acid,  and 
very  frequently  contains  slight  traces  of  lithic  sediment,  urate  of  am- 
monia, or  triple  phosphate. 

III.  The  phosphatic  deposit  is  characterized  by  its  whitish  color,  by 
its  pulverulent  arrangement,  by  its  solubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
Bcid,  and  by  its  insolubility  in  ammonia  and  solution  of  potash.  It 
presents  itself  under  three  distinct  varieties  of  form,  the  triple,  the 
calcareous,  and  the  mixed,  each  of  which  demands  succinct  notice  in 
this  place. 

1.  The  triple  phosphate  consists  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag* 
nesia,  on  which  account  it  is  generally  called  the  ammo- 
aiaco-magnesian  phosphate.  It  commonly  occurs  in 
minute  white  crystals,  of  a  beautifully  brilliant  aspect, 
transparent  or  opaque,  and  remarkable  for  their  sharp 
angles  and  edges.  In  their  form,  these  crystals  exhibit 
great  diversity;  but  in  most  cases  they  are  prismatic. 
Occasionally  they  have  a  stellar,  penniform,  or  foliaceous 
arrangement.*  (Fig.  266.)  They  often  float  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  urine,  especially  if  it  is  partially  decomposed, 
and  look  like  an  iridescent  film  of  grease.  The  urine 
which  accompanies  this  deposit  is  preternaturally  co- 
pious, pale,  or  whitish,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  rang- 
mg  from  1.005  to  1.014.  It  has  a  faint,  sickening  smell,  which  soon 
becomes  ammoniacal  and  offensive,  is  very  feebly  acid,  and  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  reddens  litmus  paper.     In  some  aifections,  the  fluid  is  iinna- 
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turally  dark,  brownish,  or  greeDish-brown,  decidedly  alkaline,  and 
loaded  with  dense  ropy  mucus.  The  triple  phosphatic  deposit  very 
often  alternates  with  the  yellow  lithic  or  calcareous  deposit. 

2.  The  calcareous  deposit  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  occurs 
in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  drab 
color.  Occasionally  it  is  more  or  less  dark,  from  the  admixture  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  urine.  The  urine,  as  in  the  triple  variety,  is 
pale,  copious,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  readily  decomposed  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

3.  The  mixed  deposit^  consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  two  preced- 
ing, is  very  common,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  joint 
agency  of  the  kidney  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urinary  passives. 
The  earthy  matter  is  of  a  whitish  color,  partly  amorphous,  and  partly 
crystallized,  and  is  usually  intermixed  with  mucus,  which  is  often  se- 
creted in  large  quantity,  and  of  a  ropy,  viscid  character.  The  urine 
is  fetid,  pale,  and  abundant,  and  deposits  a  thick  mortar-like  sediment 
upon  standing. 

16.  Calculi. — The  number  of  urinary  calculi  is  extremely  variable. 
Very  frequently  there  is  only  a  single  one,  whilst  at  other  times  there 
are  a  great  many.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  met  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two;  Desault  with  two  hundred  ;  Boerhaave  with  three  hundred  ;  Murat 
with  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  and  Physick  with  upwards  of  one 
thousand.  This  case  occurred  in  the  person  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  kind  on  record. 
The  concretions  were  all  of  an  oval  shape,  and  varied  from  the  volume 
of  a  partridge-shot  to  that  of  a  bean.  When  numerous,  they  are 
always  more  or  less  polished,  from  continued  friction  against  each 
other ;  and,  although  they  generally  lie  perfectly  Ibose  in  the  bladder, 
they  are  sometimes  encysted,  impacted  in  the  urethra,  or  lodged  in 
the  ducts  of  the  prostate.  These  concretions  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
hemp-seed  to  that  of  the  fist ;  in  their  weight,  they  vary  from  a  few 
grains  to  a  pound  or  more,  their  average  being  from  two  drachms  to 
an  ounce. 

Urinary  concretions  are  generally  classed  under  diflFerent  heads, 
according  to  their  color,  consistence,  and  intimate  characters.  The 
subjoined  arrangement  includes  the  most  important  species  that  have 
hitherto  been  described. 

The  uric  calculus,  the  most  common  species  of  all,  is  of  a  brownish 
color,  inclining  to  that  of  mahogany,  of  a  flattened,  oval  shape,  oc- 
casionally finely  tuberculated  on  the  surface,  but  most  generally 
smooth,  though  not  polished,  unless  there  are  several  concretions  at 
the  same  time,  and  from  the  size  of  a  currant  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 
If  it  be  divided  with  the  saw,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  several 
layers  arranged  concentrically  around  a  common  nucleus,  the  laminae 
being  frequently  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  a  slight  difference 
in  color,  and  sometimes  by  the  interposition  of  other  ingredients. 
Water  has  but  little  action  upon  it;  it  is  perfectly  dissolved  by  caustic 
potash ;  and  disappears  with  effervescence  in  hot  nitric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion affording,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  bright  carmine-colored 
residue;   before  the   blowpipe,  it  becomes  black,  emits  a  peculiar 
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animal  odor,  and  is  gradually  conaumed,  leaving  a  minute  quantitj  of 
white,  alkaline  ashes.  Fig.  267  shows  the  oval  shape  and  finely 
tuberculated  surface  of  the  calculus;  Fig.  238  the  internal  concentric 
layers. 


Fig.  267. 


Fig.  268. 


The   urn-ammoniac  calculus  is  a  variety  of  the  preceding.     It  ia 

Srincipally  observed  in  children,  and  is.  so  extremely  rare  that  several 
istinguiahed  chemists  have  been  induced  to  deny  its  existence.  It 
is  generally  of  small  size,  with  a  smooth  surface,  of  a  clay  color,  and 
composed  of  concentric  rings,  which  present  a  very  fine  earthy  ap- 
pearance when  fractured.  Much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  uric 
calculus,  it  gives  out  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell  when  heated  with 
caustic  potash,  and  deflagrates  remarkably  below  the  blowpipe. 

Next  to  the  uric  calculus,  in  point  of  frequency,  is  the  oxalic,  which 
"is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  color,  rough  and  tuberculated  on  the 


surface,  very  hartl,  compact,  and  imperfectly  laminated,  seldom  larger 
than  a  walnut,  spherical,  and  always  single.  Under  the  blowpipe,  it 
expands  and  effloresces  into  a  white  powder ;  it  dissolves  slowly  in 
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muriatic  and  nitric  acid,  prorided  it  be  previously  well  broken  up. 
In  the  alkalies,  it  is  perfectly  insoluble.  This  species  of  ariuaiy  con- 
cretion, called  by  many  tbe  mulberry  calculus,  from  its  resemblance  b> 
the  fruit  of  tbe  mulberry,  consists  essentially  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
Figs.  269i  and  270  show  the  external  appearance  and  internal  strac- 
ture  of  this  concretion. 

A  variety  of  this  species  of  calculus  has  been  described  by  the  term 

.  hemp-seed,  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bears  in  color  and 

*"       ■    lustre  to  that  substance.     (Fig.  271.)     It  is  always  of  small 

^^^      size,  remarkably  smooth,  and  generally  exists  in  considerable 

^y      numbers,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  found  alone. 

The  photphatk  calculus  (Fig.  272),  is  of  a  pale  brownish 

color,  and  of  a  loosely  laminated  structure,  with  a  smooth,  polished 

surface,  like  porcelain.    The  shape  is  mostly  oval,  and  the  size,  though 

generally  small,  is  sometimes  very  considerablflL    it 

FiS|272.  whitens  when  expose:!  to   the   blowpipe,  but  does 

^1^^^^^^    not  fuse;  and  readily  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  with- 

^^^^^^"     out  effervescence.   This  calculus,  composed  essential!}' 

of  phosphate  of  lime,  is  extremely  rare,  as  forming 

entire  concretions,  but  frequently  constitutes  alternate  layers  with 

other  matters.     It  is  sometimes  called  the  bone-earth  calculus,  and 

occasionally  contains  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  next  species  is  tbe  ammoniaco-magneaian,  so  called  from  its  being 
compoxed   of   the   phosphate  of  ammonia   and 
^^■^^-  magnesia.     (Fig.  273.)     This  mixed  calculus  is 

of  a  white  color,  friable,  crystallized  on  the  sur- 
face, and  looks  a  good  deal  like  a  mass  of  chalk; 
its  texture  being  never  laminated,  it  easily  dis- 
solves in  dilute  acids,  but  is  insoluble  in  caustic 
potash;  before  the  blowpipe, it  exhales  an  ammo- 
niacal  odor,  and  at  length  melts  into  a  vitreous 
substance.  This  species  of  concretion  sometimes 
attains  an  immense  size. 

The  fusible  calculus  consists  of  a  combination  of  the  last  two.  It 
is  of  a  white  color,  extremely  brittle,  leaves  a  soft  dust  on  the  fingers, 
and  is  easily  separated  into  layers;  when  broken, it  presents  a  ragged, 
uneven  surface.  It  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  but  gi  ves  off  am' 
monia ;  and,  under  the  blowpipe,  it  is  readily  converted  into  a  trans- 
parent, pearly  looking  glass.  This  concretion  is  very  common,  and 
sometimes  attains  a  very  large  size.  It  is  frequently  met  with  as  an 
incrustation  of  foreign  bodies.  Figs.  274  and  275  exhibit  the  outer 
appearance  and  internal  structure  of  this  concretion. 

The  cystic  calculus  is  a  very  rare  species  of  concretion,  so  called 
from  an  erroneous  supposition  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  bladder. 
It  consists  of  a  confused,  crystallized  mass,  of  a  white,  yellowish 
color,  with  a  smooth  surface.  The  structure  is  compact,  and  the  frac- 
ture exhibits  a  peculiar  glistening  lustre,  like  that  of  a  body  having 
a  high  refractive  density.  It  exhales  a  strong  characteristic  odor 
under  the  blowpipe,  and  is  very  abundantly  dissolved  in  acids  and 


alkaliea,  with  both  of  which  it  crystallizes.     This  species  is  commonly 
of  an  irregular,  spherical  shape,  and  seldom  attains  a  large  volume. 


The  external  and  internal  appearances  of  the  cystic  calculus  are  shown 
in  Figs.  276  and  277. 

The  xantkic  calculus  is  extremely  rare.  Its  texture  is  compact,  hard, 
ftnd  laminated:  its  color  is  of  a  cinnamon  brown,  its  surface  smooth. 


Fig.  278.  Fig   277 


and  its  volume  small.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  is  gradually  consumed  before  the  blowpipe,  leaving  a  minute 
quantity  of  white  ashes. 

There  is,  lastly,  what  is  called  the  Jibrinoua  calculus.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding species,  this  is  also  extremely  rare,  and  appears  to  be  composed 
principally  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  a  property  to  which  it  owes  its 
name,  and  by  which  it  is  characterized.  It  is  of  small  size,  of  a  sphe- 
rical or  oval  shape,  and  of  a  brownish  color.  When  dried,  it  shrinks, 
and  loses  some  of  its  weight. 

Most  calculi  are  formed  in  the  kidneys,  whence  they  descend  into 
the  bladder,  where  they  gradually  acquire  the  characters  that  have 
just  been  ascribed  to  them;  but  at  other  times  they  take  their  origin 
entirely  in  the  urinary  reservoir,  and  not  unfrequently  they  grow 
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around  a  foreign  body  as  their  central  nucleus.  A  substance  like 
mortar  is  occasionally  contained  in  the  bladder,  filling  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  cavity.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  color ;  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  is  usually  connected 
with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  leading  to  effusion 
of  lymph.  Hair  is  sometimes  found  in  the  softer  varieties  of  urinary 
calculi,  but  this  is  very  rare.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  formation 
of  vesical  calculi  consists  in  the  inordinate  deposition  of  the  earthy 
salts  of  the  urine,  which,  instead  of  being  discharged  with  that  fluid, 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  and  so  become  the  nuclei  around 
which  the  accretion  gradually  takes  place. 

Almost  any  foreign  substance,  as  a  drop  of  blood,  a  mass  of  inspis- 
sated mucus,  a  shot,  or  a  ball,  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  calculous 
concretions.  In  my  private  collection  is  a  specimen,  presented  to  me 
by  Dr.  Jetton,  of  Tennessee,  which  contained  three  of  the  caudal 
bones  of  a  squirrel.  The  supposition  is  that  the  man,  who  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exciting  onanism 
with  the  tail  of  this  animal,  and  that  in  one  of  these  attempts  a  portion 
of  it  broke  ofi^  and  slipped  into  the  bladder.  A  considerable  number 
of  examples,  in  which  bits  of  catheters,  seeds  of  vegetables,  fruit 
stones,  pins,  bodkins,  and  even  needles,  formed  the  centre  of  urinary 
calculi,  are  upon  record.  Such  cases  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  more 
frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 


SECTION    V. 

PROSTATE   GLAND. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  a  rare  disease,  especially  in 
the  young.  Its  anatomical  characters  are  increased  vascularity,  slight 
discoloration,  tumefaction,  and  preternatural  lacerability.  The  swell- 
ing, in  the  milder  forms,  depends  mainly  upon  an  effusion  of  serum 
into  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  upon  the  dilated 
condition  of  its  vessels.  When  the  inflammation  is  more  violent, 
there  is,  in  addition,  a  deposition  of  coagulating  lymph,  of  blood,  and 
even  of  pus.  The  latter  fluid  generally  exists  in  minute,  disseminated 
points,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  of  a  pale  straw  color.  They 
are  most  cx)nspicuous  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  organ,  a  section 
of  which,  when  thus  affected,  bears  a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to 
the  pulmonary  tissues  in  a  state  of  grayish  hepatization. 

The  gland  is  red,  and  infiltrated,  but  still  retains  its  cohesive  pro- 
perties; it  is  only  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  that  it  becomes 
soft  and  friable.  The  mucous  follicles  are  enlarged,  injected,  and  dis- 
tended with  a  thick  ropy  secretion ;  the  excretory  ducts,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  generally  diminished  in  size,  and  sometimes  even  obliterated 
by  the  adhesion  of  their  sides.  Occasionally  they  yield,  upon  pressure, 
a  thin,  bloody,  and  slightly  viscid  fluid.    The  fibrous  capsule  is  un- 
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naturally  red  and  vascular,  tense,  and  covered,  here  and  there,  with 
plastic  deposits.  The  size  of  the  gland  varies,  in  diflferent  cases,  from 
the  slightest  increase  of  the  natural  bulk,  to  the  volume  of  a  walnut,  a 
hen's  egg,  or  an  orange.  The  swelling  generally  involves  both  the 
lateral  lobes,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  middle  lobe  is  also 
frequently  much  enlarged.  The  parts  adjacent  to  the  prostate  usually 
participate  in  the  morbid  changes.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  pros- 
tate may  terminate  in  suppuration  and  ulceration,  or  pass  into  the 
chronic  form.  Of  gangrene  of  this  organ,  as  an  idiopathic  lesion, 
nothing  is  known. 

2.  Suppuration  is  commonly  the  result  of  acute  inflammation,  al- 
though occasionally  it  supervenes  upon  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 
The  matter,  which  is  ordinarily  of  a  thick,  creamy  consistence,  and  of  a 
pale  straw  color,  is  either  diffused  through  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  it  is  collected  into  little  abscesses, 
which  have  a  natural  tendency  to  burst  into  the  urethra,  the  bladder, 
or  the  rectum.  In  some  instances  the  fluid  finds  an  outlet  through 
the  perineum.  Occasionally  the  abscesses  attain  a  very  considerable 
size,  containing  from  one  to  three  ounces  of  pus.  Suppuration  of  the 
gland  is  seldom  seen  before  the  age  of  twenty ;  but  from  this  period 
on  it  is  not  infrequent. 

3.  Uheraiion  of  the  prostate  is  uncommon.  It  is  usually  produced 
by  the  presence  of  calculous  matter,  lodged  either  in  its  own  substance 
or  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  erosion,  which  varies  in  size  and 
depth,  is  usually  seated  upon  the  vesical  surface  of  the  gland,  and  is 
characterized  by  great  hardness  and  irregularity  of  its  edges.  When 
very  extensive,  it  may  become  the  seat  of  hemorrhage,  more  or  less 
copious,  and  sometimes  even  exhausting. 

4.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  much  more  common  than 
the  acute,  of  wnich  it  is  occasionally  a  result.  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  is  brought  on  by  calculous  disorders,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  ex- 
cessive venery,  or  disease  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  However  induced, 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  easily  re-excited  by  the  most  trivial  causes,  resem- 
bling, in  this  respect,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  Its  prin- 
cipal anatomical  characters  are  increase  of  volume  of  the  organ,  and 
more  or  less  induration  of  its  component  elements,  phenomena  which 
will  claim  special  consideration  under  the  head  of  hypertrophy,  a  not 
unfrequent  product  of  this  disease. 

5.  Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  exists  in  various  degrees,  and  may 
aflFect  the  entire  organ,  or  only  a  part  of  it.  In  general,  it  involves  both 
the  lateral  lobes,  as  they  are  termed,  though  rarely  in  the  same  degree. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  third  lobe. 
In  the  former  case,  the  greatest  increase  of  volume  usually  occurs  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  organ,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  want  of 
resistance  in  this  direction.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  lateral 
lobes  are  of  an  elongated,  oval  shape,  generally  larger  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  extremities,  convex  in  front,  and  rather  compressed  behind. 
(Fig.  278.)  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  hypertrophy  advances  equally 
in  all  directions,  these  bodies  will  be  apt  to  be  somewhat  obround,  or 
like  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  orange.    Enlargement  of  the  gland 
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in  front  and  below  is  opposed  b;  the  elevator  muscles  of  the  anas,  the 
deep  perineal  fascia,  and  the  pubic  bones.  Occasionall;  the  organ  in- 
creases more  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  vertical  diameter,  extending 
outwards  toward  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  thus  overlapping  and 
compressing  the  recta m. 

When  the  lateral  masses  are  equally  enlarged,  they  frequently  pro- 
ject inwards  towards  the  median  line,  so  as  almost  to  touch  each  other. 
This  occurrence,  however,  is  rare,  and  is  met  with  only  in  the  more 
aggravated  forms  of  the  malady.     More  commonly  there  is  a  small 

Fig.  278. 


interval  between  them,  representing  the  appearance,  when  the  gland 
is  laid  open  longitudinally  along  its  pubic  surface,  of  a  median  groove 
or  gutter.  When  one  lateral  lobe  is  more  enlarged  than  the  other, 
the  more  bullcy  one  frequently  encroaches  more  or  less  upon  the 
smaller  one,  and  thus  produces  a  lateral  curvature,  or  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  neck  of  tho  bladder,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra.  Again,  it  occasionally  happens  that  one  lobe  projects  over 
on  one  aide,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite,  giving  rise  thereby  to  two 
curvatures  instead  of  one,  as  in  the  former  ease. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shape  of  the  enlarged  masses,  or  the  direction 
in  which  the  hypertrophy  occurs,  their  surfaces,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, may  be  perfectly  smooth,  or  they  may  be  more  or  less  irregular, 
knotty,  and  even  lobulated.  Sometimes  small  prominences  exist  upon 
them,  attached  by  a  broad  base,  and  evidently  prolonged  from  their 
substance,  which  they  resemble  in  color  and  structure.  Fig,  279,  from 
a  specimen  in  my  collection,  exhibits  this  form  of  the  enlargement. 
Several  such  bodies  are  occasionally  found  close  together,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  lobulated  appearance.  Cysts  sometimes  form  in  the  enlarged 
masses,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  large  marble,  filled  with 
serous  fluid,  and  lined  by  a  sort  of  false  membrane.  Finally,  the  sur- 
face of  these  bodies  is  occasionally  excoriated,  fissured,  and  even 
ulcerated. 

When  the  middle  hbe  is  hypertrophied,  it  generally  forms  a  sort  (rf 
mammillary  process,  which  is  more  or  less  vertical  in  its  position,  and 
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varies  in  size  from  that  of  the  female  nipple  to  that  of  a  pullet'a  egg, 
^Fig.  280.)  The  apex  of  the  tumor  ia  free  and  rounded,  while  the  base 
18  immovably  fixed,  and  rests  as  it  were  upon  the  posterior  extremity 


of  each  lateral  mass.  Ita  position  is  usnally  median;  but  sometimes 
I  have  found  it  to  project  more  to  one  side  than  the  other,  and  thas 
create  an  additional  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 


Although  the  form  of  the  third  lobe,  when  hypertrophied,  is  generally 
as  here  represented,  cases  occasionally  occur  in  whicn  it  is  exceedingly 
irregular,  setting  everything  like  accuracy  of  description  at  defiance. 
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Next  to  the  mammillated  variety,  according  to  my  observation,  is  tbe 
triangular,  in  which  the  tumor  is  large  behind  and  narrow  in  front, 
terminating  in  a  tolerably  sharp  crest.  More  rarely  it  is^of  a  rounded 
shape,  or  broad  and  convex  ou  its  free  surface,  and  adherent  by  a  small 
pedicle.  I  have  seen  specimens  in  which  the  swelling  consisted  of  three 
oblong  bodies,  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  Fig.  281,  from  a  specimen  in 
my  private  cabinet^  and  examples  are  recorded,  in  which  there  were  as 
many  as  four  and  even  five  such  lobes.  Whatever  be  the  form  and 
volume  of  the  tumor,  it  always  projects  towards  the  bladder,  draw- 
ing up  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  elongating  the  veni- 
montanum. 

The  consistence  of  a  hypertrophied  prostate  is  liable  to  considerable 
diversity,  and  occurs  under  two  very  opposite  forms,  the  hard  and 
the  soft.  In  the  first,  the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  the  induration 
varies  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the  natural  consistence  to  the 
firmness  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  It  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  older  pathologists  were  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
considering  this  affection  as  being  of  a  scirrhous  character;  an  error, 
not  perhaps  entirely  exploded  at  the  present  day.  When  the  indura- 
tion exists  in  a  high  degree,  the  affected  part  tears  with  difficulty,  and 
offers  considerable  resistance  to  the  scalpel;  but  does  not  yield  a  cre- 
pitating sound.  Interspersed  through  its  substance  are  numerous 
granulations,  of  a  grayish  color,  rounded  or  oval  in  their  shape,  and 
hardly  as  large  as  a  millet-seed.  They  are  inclosed  each  in  a  cellulo 
fibrous  capsule,  to  which  they  adhere  by  a  delicate  pedicle,  and  from 
which  they  may  be  easily  enucleated.  A  section  of  the  gland  exhibits 
a  rough,  irregular  surface,  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  granu- 
lations project  from  the  cells  or  lodges  in  which  they  are  naturally 
embedded.  By  pressure,  a  thin,  milky  fluid  is  obtained  from  it,  which 
is  probably  merely  the  prostatic  liquor,  somewhat  altered  in  its  pro- 
perties and  slightly  increased  in  quantity. 

In  the  soil  variety,  the  enlargement  proceeds  in  a  more  uniform 
manner,  and  attains,  as  a  general  rule,  a  greater  magnitude  than  in  the 
hard.  The  affected  tissues  are  more  or  less  elastic,  and  yield  readily 
under  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  granulations,  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  first  variety,  are  of  a  soft,  spongy  texture, 
and  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  aspect.  By  a  little  care  they  can  be 
easily  separated  from  their  cellulo-fibrous  capsules,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  their  principal  bond  of  union  is  a  delicate  pedicle,  through 
which  they  receive  their  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  Their 
shape  is  the  same  as  in  the  hard  variety,  and  the  fluid  which  exudes 
from  them,  on  pressure,  is  a  little  more  abundant,  and  of  an  opaque, 
milky,  yellowish,  or  brownish  hue. 

The  nature  of  the  granulations  above  described  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  they  are  nothing  but  the 
terminal  follicles  of  the  prostate,  in  a  state  of  enlargement  and  partial 
occlusion.  The  capsules  in  which  they  are  inclosed  are  of  a  dense, 
fibrous  structure,  and  are  evidently  formed  out  of  the  natural  fibrous 
element,  very  much  hypertrophied.  The  lesion  bears  the  greatest 
analogy  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
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The  color  of  the  affected  gland  varies  in  the  different  periods  of  life, 
from  circumstances  directly  dependent  upon  its  nutritive  functions. 
In  senile  hypertrophy,  which  generally  takes  place  under  the  influence 
of  causes  operating  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  there  is  usually  a 
diminution  of  color,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  concomitant 
compression  of  the  capillary  vessels  which  ramify  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ.  Hence,  if  a  section  be  made  of  the  parenchyma- 
tous structure,  the  surface  will  be  seen  to  be  of  a  dull  grayish,  light  ash, 
or  pale  drab  tint,  and  to  emit  hardly  any  blood  on  pressure.  When  the 
hypeHrophy  is  produced  and  kept  up  by  irritation,  there  is  sometimes 
an  increase  of  color,  and  an  augmented  capillary  circulation.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  parenchymatous  substance  may  exhibit  vari- 
ous shades  of  red  and  brown,  and  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  under  pressure  and  maceration. 

Hypertrophy  of  this  gland  is  one  of  the  effects  of  old  age.  Hence 
it  is  generally  known  by  the  term  senile.  After  the  age  of  fifty,  there 
are  probably  few  persons  who  are  entirely  exempt  from  it.  When 
dependent  upon  causes  of  this  kind  it  generally  advances  very  tardily, 
and,  at  times,  even  remains  temporarily  stationary.  The  inflamma- 
tory form,  on  the  contrary,  progresses  more  rapidly,  and  often  attains 
a  considerable  bulk  in  a  few  months. 

6.  The  prostate  is  liable  to  atrophy,  sometimes  as  an  effect  of  old  age, 
but  more  generally  as  the  result  of  mechanical  compression,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  calculous  concretion. 
The  extent  of  the  atrophy  varies ;  thus,  it  may  involve  the  entire  gland, 
one  of  its  lobes,  or  only  a  part  of  a  lobe.  In  extreme  cases  the  proper 
structure  is  almost  entirely  effaced,  and  hardly  anything  remains  but 
its  fibrous  capsule.  In  the  more  ordinary  forms,  however,  the  gland 
is  only  somewhat  reduced  in  bulk,  pretematu rally  firm,  and  of  a  paler 
color  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  cellular  element  is  wanting,  being 
superseded  by  the  fibrous. 

7.  Fibroics  tumors  of  the  prostate  vary  in  their  volume  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  almond ;  they  are  of  a  rounded,  spherical,  or 
ovoidal  form,  of  a  firm,  dense  consistence,  and  of  a  dull,  grayish  color. 
They  are  usually  situated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  gland,  but  occa- 
sionally they  project  inwards,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  urethra  and 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  observed 
these  tumors,  they  were  solitary  ;  sometimes,  however,  there  are  as 
many  as  three  or  four.  When  they  are  seated  upon  the  periphery  of 
the  organ,  they  give  it  a  rough,  knobby,  or  nodulated  appearance. 
They  usually  grow  from  a  broad  base,  which  seems  to  be  insensibly 
lost  in  the  proper  glandular  substance.  A  section  of  these  tumors 
displays  a  grayish  or  drab-colored  tissue,  of  a  tough,  inelastic  charac- 
ter, having  little  moisture,  and  but  few  vessels. 

Fibrous  tumors  of  the  prostate  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  both  in 
their  situation  and  structure,  to  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus.  They 
are  always  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  and  are  rarely 
found,  except  in  old  subjects,  who  have  long  labored  under  organic 
disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus.    They  are  probably  developed  under 
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the  iDflaence  of  chronic  irritation,  leading  to  irregular,  local,  or  cir- 
cumscribed supernutrition  of  the  parenchymatous  structure. 

8.  The  prostate  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  tubercles.  Of  this  disease 
I  have  seen  but  one  example,  in  a  young  man  who  died  of  psoas  ab- 
scess. There  were  eight  small  masses,  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  and 
of  a  sod,  curdy  consistence,  scattered  through  different  parts  of  the 
gland,  which  was  at  the  same  time  considerably  reduced  in  size.  The 
deposition  of  tubercular  matter  here  is  commonly  associated  with  pul- 
monary phthisis;  it  seldom  occurs  under  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty, 
and  appears  to  have  a  decided  predilection,  so  to  speak,  for  the  folli- 
cular structure  of  the  gland. 

9.  Cancer  of  the  prostate  gland  is  of  singularly  rare  occurrence.  Of 
scirrhus  I  have  myself  never  seen  a  well-marked  example.  A  few 
cases  of  encephaloid  have  been  witnessed  in  this  gland,  mostly  in  old 
subjects.  In  a  child,  aged  three  years,  whose  history  was  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  by  Professor  Bush,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the 
prostate  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  hen's-egg,  and  was  completely 
transformed  into  medullary  matter.  Colloid  has  never  been  witnessed 
in  this  body,  and  of  melanosis  I  know  of  but  one  example,  and  that 
occurred  in  my  own  practice  in  1855,  in  a  man  fifty-eight  years  of 
age,  who  had  the  same  disease  in  other  organs. 

10.  Serous  cysts  occasionally  exist  in  the  prostate,  occupied  by  a  thin, 
watery,  mucous  or  glairy  fluid,  of  a  spherical  shape,  and  from  the  size 
of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea  or  a  hazel-nut. 

11.  Earthy  concretions  of  the  prostate  are  not  uncommon  (Fig.  282). 

Their  composition  is  invariably  phosphate 
Fig.  282.  of  lime,  with  a  little   animal  matter.    In 

their  size,  they  vary  between  a  mustard- 
seed  and  a  hazel-nut;  they  are  of  a  rounded 
figure;  their  surface  is  smooth  and  polished: 
and  their  color  is  of  a  yellowish-brown.  These 
bodies  often  exist  in  considerable  numbers, 
being  either  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland,  or  situated  in  dilated  ducts.  In 
one  case  I  found  them  of  a  regularly  pyra- 

midal  figure.     Their  existence  may  often  be 

Calculi  of  the  prosfte.  dctcctcd  by  thc  souud,  or  by  the  finger  in- 

troduced  into  the  rectum. 

12.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostate  are  liable  to  dilatation^ 
forming  small  pouches,  which  may  arrest  the  beak  of  the  catheter,  or 
become  depots  for  calculi.  The  sacs,  the  number  of  which  is  varia- 
ble, are  generally  quite  small,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
but  they  may  be  as  large  as  a  marble;  and  cases  occur  in  which  the 
whole  of  one  lobe,  or  even  the  entire  organ,  is  converted  into  a  thin, 
fibrous  capsule,  the  proper  substance  of  the  gland  being  almost  wasted. 
This  lesion  most  commonly  occurs  in  old  persons,  in  connection  with 
urinary  calculi  and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate. 

13.  Finally,  the  vessels  of  the  prostate  are  liable  to  the  formation  of 
phJeholites,  They  are  met  with  cniefly  in  old  subjects  who  have  long 
suffered  under  disease  of  the  bladder  and  the  associated  organs.    Their 
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number  is  usually  small,  their  shape  globular,  their  surface  smooth, 
their  color  a  pale  grayish,  their  structure  laminated,  and  their  com- 
position carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
animal  matter. 
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SECTION  I. 

TESTICLE. 

The  testicle,  in  the  adult,  is  generally,  according  to  my  measure- 
ments, about  twenty-two  lines  in  length,  by  eighteen  in  breadth,  and 
seven  in  thickness.  Its  medium  weight  I  have  found,  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  subjects,  to  be  about  five  drachms,  the  minimum  being 
*  three  and  a  half,  and  the  maximum  six  and  a  half.  The  weight  of 
the  epididymis  generally  ranges  from  two  to  three  scruples. 

The  diseases  of  the  testicle  are  numerous  and  important,  and  may 
be  conveniently  considered  with  reference,  first,  to  its  serous  invest- 
ment, and,  secondly,  with  reference  to  its  proper  parenchymatous 
texture. 

I.  Vaginal  Tunic, — The  principal  lesions  of  the  serous  membrane 
are  inflammation,  suppuration,  hydrocele,  induration,  haematocele, 
fungous  growths,  and  various  transformations. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  vaginal  tunic  exhibits  the  same  phe- 
nomena as  the  serous  textures  in  other  situations.  There  is  more  or 
less  redness,  with  effusion  of  serum,  fibrin,  pus,  or  blood;  and  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  membrane  not  unfrequently  coalesce  by  the 
adhesive  process.  The  serum  is  either  absorbed  or  it  remains  until  it 
is  drawn  oflF. 

A  secretion  of  pus  is  very  rare,  except  as  a  consequence  of  hydro- 
cele and  its  treatment.    The  matter  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  straw 
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color,  and,  when  allowed  to  stand,  separates  into  two  parts,  one  being 
thin  and  watery,  the  other  thick  and  purulent. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  vaginal  tunic  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  in  persons  who  suffer  from 
disease  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland.  It  is  characterized  by 
opacity  and  thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  by  the  effusion  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fluids,  especially  serum  and  lymph. 

2.  The  vaginal  tunic  is  naturally  lubricated  by  a  thin  vapor,  just 
BuiRcient  for  the  easy  movement  of  the  testicle.  In  inflammation  this 
vapor  becomes  condensed,  and  thus  leads  to  the  formation  of  what  is 
named  htidrocele.  Fig.  283  represents  the  appearance  of  a  tumor  of 
this  kind  from  a  preparation  in  my  private  collection.  The  quantity 
of  fluid  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  ten  ounces;  but  may  amount  to 
several  quarts.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  had  a  hydrocele  which  con- 
tained a  gallon  and  a  half,  and  an  instance  is  recorded  where  it 
amounted  to  forty  pounds.  From  a  table  constructed  by  Dr.  Dujat  of 
1,000  cases  of  this  disease  treated 
Fig,  283.  at  the  Native  Hospital  of  Calcutta, 

it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
serum  evacuated  varied  from  less 
than  ten  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred ounces.  In  370  cases  of  doa- 
ble hydrocele  the  fluid  waa  more 
abundant  on  the  right  side  in  109, 
and  on  the  left  side  in  128.  Of 
the  630  cases  of  single  hydrocelci 
the  quantity  of  fluid  in  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  number, 
was  under  ten  ounces ;  in  two- 
sevenths  it  was  from  ten  to  nine- 
teen ounces;  in  nearly  a  third 
from  twenty  to  forty-nine;  and  in 
eighteen  cases  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ounces.  ' 
The  appearance  of  the  water 
varies  a  good  deal  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  In 
young  subjects,  and  in  recent  cases, 
it  is  generally  clear  and  limpid; 
but  under  opposite  circumstances 
it  is  of  a  pale  straw,  yellowish, 
amber,  or  citron  color,  or  of  the 
color  of  pale  sherry-wine.  More 
rarely  the  fluid  is  of  a  red  or 
brownish  tint,  from  the  admixtore 
of  heematosin.  In  some  instances 
it  is  of  a  lactescent  appearance,  and  a  case  has  been  observed  where  it 
was  perfectly  green.  In  its  consistence  it  commonly  resembles  water, 
but  it  may  he  thick,  and  almost  as  firm  as  jelly.  When  the  disease  is 
of  long  standing,  and  dependent  on  organic  lesion  of  the  testicle,  the 
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accumulated  fluid  is  often  purulent.  In  one  case,  I  drew  oflF  nearly 
two  quarts  of  pus  and  serum,  of  a  very  fetid  character.  White,  flaky 
particles,  soft,  friable,  and  micaceous,  or  greasy,  like  adipocire,  and 
composed  of  cholesterine,  are  likewise  occasionally  contained  in  the 
fluid  of  hydrocele.  It  has  been  suggested,  with  apparent  probability, 
that  these  small  particles  are  not  the  direct  result  of  secretion,  but  the 
product  of  a  chemical  change  in  the  effused  liquid,  similar  to  that  by 
which  adipocire  is  formed  from  flesh  when  subjected  to  protracted 
maceration  in  water.  Spermatozoa  are  also  sometimes  found  in  this 
fluid. 

The  water  of  hydrocele  rs  usually  devoid  of  odor,  but  has  a  marked 
saline  taste,  and  is  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  the  dilute  acids;  circumstances  which  clearly  show  its  close 
afiinity  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  from  which  it  is  derived.  From 
the  analysis  of  Dr.  Bostock,  it  appears  that  100.00  parts  of  the  fluid 
of  hydrocele,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1024,  consist  of 

Water               .            .            .            .  91.25 

Albnmen          ....  6.85 

Uncoagnlable  matter               .            .  1.1 

Salts    .....  .8 


100.00 


In  recent  hydrocele,  the  vaginal  tunic  is  commonly  unaltered ;  in 
old,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  become  hard,  opaque,  and  thickened. 
Occasionally  the  inner  surface  has  a  rough,  pitted  aspect,  from  the 
eflFusion  of  lymph ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  narrow  bands  ex- 
tend from  it  to  the  testicle.  The  membrane  may  be  partially  ossified, 
or  transformed  into  a  hard  gristly  substance,  which  generally  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  grayish,  opaque  patches,  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes.  Loose  bodies,  of  an  oval  figure,  usually  not  larger  than  a 
pea,  and  of  a  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  bony  character,  have  been  found 
in  the  sac ;  occasionally  the  fluid  is  contained  in  separate  cells,  or 
compartments,  as  in  ovarian  dropsy,  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  in- 
termixed with  serous  cysts. 

The  albugineous  coat  is  much  less  liable  to  suffer  in  hydrocele  than 
the  vaginal.  It  may,  however,  be  variously  affected,  particularly  in 
cases  of  long  standing,  or  where  the  complaint  is  complicated  with 
organic  disease  of  the  testicle.  The  most  common  changes  are,  in- 
creased thickness,  induration,  and  the  cartilaginous  transformation. 
It  has  been  found  partially  ossified,  or  studded  with  earthy  concre- 
tions ;  it  may  also  be  the  seat  of  fungous  tumors,  serous  cysts,  and 
warty  excrescences. 

The  testicle  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  or  it  may  be  changed  in  its 
size,  form,  and  consistence.  In  recent  cases,  when  the  accumulation 
is  very  small,  the  alteration,  if  any,  is  proportionably  slight;  but  when 
the  quantity  of  water  is  unusually  great,  the  pressure  which  it  exerts 
upon  the  gland  may  be  so  severe  as  to  lead  to  considerable  flattening, 
softening,  and  more  or  less  atrophy.  In  some  instances,  in  fact,  the 
tubular  structure  is  nearly  entirely  absorbed. 

Hydrocele  makes  its  appearance  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  infancy, 
childhood,  adolescence,  ana  old  age.    Children  sometimes  labor  under 
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tbis  complaiDt,  from  the  vaginal  tunic  contiauing  to  commantcate  irith 
tbe  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  allowiDg  the  water  effused  there  Ut 
descend  along  the  groin.     This  constitutes  what  is  called  amgenital 


In  1000  cases  of  hydrocele  treated  at  the  Native  Hospital  of  Cal- 
cutta, the  age  in 
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Hydrocele  is  generally  single,  and  the  liability  to  the  disease  is 
nearly  the  same  on  both  sides. 

3.  Hixmnlocfle  is  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  vaginal  sac,  cansed  by 
mechanical  violence,  or  inflammatory  irrita- 
Fig.  284.  jJQj, .  jjj  jjjg  latter  case  it  is  ordinarily  con- 

~^  nected  with  hydrocele.     The  tumor  is  pyri- 

form,  dark,  compressible,  and  filled  with  thiclc, 
grumous  blood,  often  of  the  color  of  coffee- 
grounds.  The  vaginal  tunic  is  sometimes  pre- 
ternaturally  hardened,  and  its  inner  surface 
roughened  with  lymph.  Sometimes  the  clota 
that  are  thus  formed  become  organized,  the 
vessels  which  they  contain  being  susceptible 
of  artificial  injection. 

4.  Eiicephaloid,  though   occasionally  found 
in  the  vaginal  sac,  is  extremely  rare.    The  mor- 
bid mass  has  a  white,  brain-like  aspect,  and 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  fungus  huema- 
DKiniiocei..  oi  \hf  >er»tum.       todcs.     It  Is  communly  connected  with  hydro- 
cele and  thickening  of  the  serous  tunic. 

6.  Sometimes  the  vaginal  tunic  acquires  a  cartilaginous  hardness: 
and  portions  of  it  have  also  been  found  in  an  ossified  state.  These 
transformations,  which  are  occasional  attendants  on  old  hydroceles, 
ordinarily  occur  in  small  patches,  of  no  determined  shape;  but  some- 
times they  grow  from  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane  in  the  form  of 
little  spicules,  the  attachment  of  which  is  effected  by  very  slender 
footstalks. 

6.  In  dissecting  persons  that  have  long  labored  under  hydrocele,  or 
other  chronic  affections  of  the  serous  covering  of  the  testicle,  we  occa- 
sionally find  small  enrlhi/  concretions,  either  in  distinct  sacs,  or  floating 
about  in  the  serum.  Their  number,  though  sometimes  considerable, 
seldom  exceeds  two  or  three;  their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  shot  to  that 
of  a  pea;  and  they  frequently  have  a  peculiar  pearly  lustre.  Some- 
times such  bodies  are  partly  osseous  and  partly  cartilaginous ;  and  now 
and  then  they  are  remarkably  hard  and  gritty,  like  grains  of  sand. 
Their  composition  is  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  aboat 
thirty-eight  parts  of  animal  matter  in  the  hundred. 

■  Qatette  HMiosle  do  Paris,  t.  zri.  1638,  p.  S61. 
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II.  TesticU. — Tbe  testicle  is  liable  to  inflammation,  abscess,  scirrhus, 

encephaloid,  tubercles,  hydatids,  and  osseoua  degeneration. 

1.  The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  orchitis  are  increased  vascu- 
larity and  thickening  ot  the  tubular  structure,  followed,  when  the  dis- 
ease runs  high,  by  deep  redness  and 
softeniDg.  The  organ  swells,  becoming 
bard  and  rounded,  and  the  vaginal 
aac  is  either  distended  with  watery 
fluid,  or  lymph  is  poured  out,  by  which 
the  two  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  mem- 
brane are  permanently  glued  together. 
The  epididymis  is  usually  involved  in 
the  affection,  and  in  many  cases  the 
irritation  extends  along  the  spermatic 
cord,  rendering  it  tumid  and  painful. 
Although  it  generally  terminates  by 
resolution,  it  sometimes  proceeds  to 
suppuration,  or  it  leaves  tbe  organ  in 
a  state  of  chronic  enlargement,  or, 
finally,  it  may  give  rise  to  hydrocele, 

2.  When  suppuration  is  about  to  set 
in,  all  the  symptoms  become  suddenly  ^^^^^  orcnm. 
j^gravated ;  rigors  come  on  often,  at-  "'"'"  ""'""'■ 

tended  with  slight  delirium;  and  the  part  ia  ao  painful  that  the 
patient  can  scarcely  tolerate  tbe  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  The  p.as, 
being  generally  mixed  with  seminal  fluid,  is  seldom  of  a  healthy  cha- 
racter; and,  as  it  is  confined  by  tbe  albugineous  coat,  it  is  always 
a  long  while  in  reaching  the  surface.  The  abscess  often  breaks  at 
several  places,  thus  leaving  unhealthy  sores,  which  it  is  .difficult  to 
heal,  ana  which  not  uncommonly  lead  to  a  total  disorganization  of  the 
tubular  structure.  Suppuration  of  the  tes- 
ticle ia  most  common  in  scrofulous  subjects. 
The  matter  is  sometimes  encysted,  as  in  Fig. 
286. 

3.  Chronic  inflammalion  of  tbe  testicle  is 
of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in 
warm  latitudes.  It  usually  begins  in  hard- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  epididymis,  whence 
it   gradually   extends   to   the   body  of  tbe 

fland,  the  seminiferous  ducts  of  which  are 
ilated,  indurated,  and  of  a  dark  gray  sh 
color.  At  first,  the  organ,  enlarged  perhaps 
many  times  beyond  its  ordinary  bulk  retams 
its  natural  smoothness,  but  by  and  by  it  be 
comes  knobby  and  irregular.  This  form  of 
the  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  vaginal  sac,  by  the  deposi 
tion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  parenchyma 
tous  structure,  and  by  enlargement  and 
thickening  of  tbe  spermatic  cord.     In  obsti-  ibmn  or  ih«  mtien 
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nate  cases,  the  gland  is  sometimes  of  a  hard,  compact  consistence,  grates 
under  the  knife,  and  is  of  a  dark  reddish  color,  not  unlike  half-boiled 
flesh.  Cells  are  often  found  in  its  interior,  containing  different  kinds 
of  fluids.     The  disease  occasionally  affects  both  testicles. 

4.  Oenuine  scirrhus  of  the  testis,  such  as  is  so  often  met  with  in  the 
mammary  gland,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease.  It  is  most  common 
after  the  age  of  fifty.  The  affected  gland  is  hard  and  knobby,  of  a 
whitish  or  grayish  color,  and  intersected  by  dense  flbrous  bands, 
which  pervade  it  in  different  directions,  and  add  very  much  to  its 
firmness.  It  is  seldom  that  the  morbid  mass  is  of  the  same  uniform 
consistence  throughout,  but  it  is  usually  more  compact  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Cartilaginous  and  osseous  deposits  are  occasionally 
observed  in  it,  and  instances  occur  in  which  it  contains  small  cysts, 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  substances,  fluid,  semi-liquid,  or  solid. 
The  vaginal  and  albugineous  tunics  are  more  or  less  thickened,  and 
the  tubular  texture  is  entirely  destroyed.  As  the  disease  progresses 
the  epididymis,  and  frequently,  also,  the  lower  portion  of  the  sperma- 
tic cord  experience  the  same  changes,  becoming  hard,  knotty,  and 
painful.  When  ulceration  sets  in  the  adjoining  glands  become  swollen, 
from  extension  of  the  morbid  action.  The  disease  may  exist  alone,  or 
be  associated  with  scirrhus,  tubercle,  or  encephaloid  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

5.  Encephaloid  is  the  most  common  malignant  disease  to  which  the 
testicle  is  liable.  Commencing  in  swelling  and  induration  of  the  body 
of  the  gland,  its  progress,  although  sometimes  slow,  is  generally  so 
rapid  that  the  tumor  quickly  attains  a  very  considerable  bulk,  involv- 
ing the  epididymis,  and  assuming  a  pyriform  figure,  with  the  base 
below  and  the  apex  above.  In  its  first  stages  it  consists  of  a  soft, 
grayish,  pulpy  mass,  looking  very  much  like  the  cerebral  tissue.  It 
frequently  contains  serous  cysts,  coagulated  blood,  chocolate-colored 
matter,  or  a  dark  creamy  substance,  more  or  less  offensive  to  the 
smell.  One  portion  of  the  tumour  may  be  so  firm  as  to  creak  under 
the  knife,  and  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  fibro-cartilage,  or  hard 
cheese ;  another  is  perhaps  quite  soft  and  pulpy,  and  a  third  may  be 
of  the  color  and  consistence  of  a  clot  of  blood,  or  a  piece  of  decom- 
posed flesh.  In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  diversified  character  of  a 
tumor  of  this  description.  The  tubular  structure  is  generally  entirely 
destroyed ;  the  albugineous  coat  is  very  much  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, or  broken  up  and  confounded  with  the  diseased  mass ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  watery  fluid,  usually  mixed  with  blood,  is 
almost  always  found  in  the  vaginal  sac. 

The  tumor  varies  in  volume  from  that  of  a  fist  to  that  of  a  foetal 
head.  When  very  bulky,  there  is  always  a  corresponding  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vessels  of  the  cord.  The  spermatic  artery  has  been  seen 
as  big  as  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist.  No  period  of  life  is  exempt 
from  this  disease.  It  has  been  observed  in  children  under  twelve 
months  of  age,  and  in  persons  after  eighty.  The  affection  seldom 
occurs  on  both  sides.  When  the  morbid  mass  is  removed,  the  disease 
generally  reappears  either  at  the  cicatrice,  or  in  the  lymphatic  gan- 
glions of  the  groin,  pelvis,  or  lumbar  region. 


Fig.  287. 
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6.  (hllmd  scarcely  ever  attacks  the  testicle.  A  sectton  of  the  mor- 
bid mass  exhibits  an  immense  number  of  small  cells,  cjeta,  or  lodges, 
compoaed  of  fibrous  walls,  and  occupied  by  difierent  substances,  as 
jelly,  seroaity,  biood,  and  even  pus.  The  proper  structure  of  the  testis 
19  sometimes  intact. 

7.  Of  melanosis  of  the  testicle  our  knowledge  is  exceedingly  limited, 
I  have  myself  not  met  with  any  examples  of  the  kind,  and  very  few 
have  been  reported  by  authors.  Cruveilhier'  has  related  the  case  of 
a  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six  of  melanosis  of  the  lungs, 
beart,  stomach,  and  other  parts.  The  right  testicle  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  matter,  and  the  left  a  deposit  the  size  of  a  nut. 

8.  Tubercles  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  testicle,  either  in  its  paren- 
chyma, on  its  surface,  or  in  the  epididymis: 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  spherical, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Occasionally  the 
scrofulous  matter  is  in5itrated  into  the  tubular 
structure;  thus  converting  the  gland  into  a 
curdy,  friable,  cheese-like  body.  The  disease 
commences  without  local  uneasiness,  and  is 
liable  to  cause  ulceration,  leaving  thus  a  very 
unpleasant  sore,  which  is  of  a  pink  color,  fun- 
gous, irregular  on  the  surface,  and  often  highly 
Bensitive.  The  deposit,  which  seldom  takes 
place  in  both  glands  at  the  same  time,  generally 
begins  at  the  epididymis,  and  thence  extends 
to  the  body  of  the  organ,  the  structure  of  which 
it  sometimes  entirely  subverts.  The  matter  is 
usually  poured  into  the  cellular  tissue  ;  but,  in 
some  cases,  it  is  deposited  directly  into  the  ex- 
cretory tubes.     (Fig.  287.) 

9.  Gyslw  disease  of  the  testicle  is  occasionally       Taiwrci« »r  me  hbuoi*. 
met  with,  chiefly  about  the  middle  period  of 

life.  The  cysts  of  which  it  is  composed  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
mustard-seed  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  grape,  a  marble,  or  a  pigeon's 
egg ;  they  are  extremely  delicate,  highly  vascular,  gregarious,  and  filled 
with  a  thin,  transparent,  straw-colored  fluid,  analogous  to  the  serum  of 
the  blood.  They  are  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  testicle,  which 
is  ultimately  entirely  destroyed,  and  they  often  exist  in  immense  num- 
bers, though  in  some  cases  there  are  not  more  than  two,  three,  four, 
or,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen.  Occasionally  the  coats  of  these  cysts  are 
Tery  much  indurated,  if  not  partially  transformed  into  cartilage  or 
bone,  and  their  contents  are  thick  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  egg, 
jelly,  or  inspissated  mucus.  In  old  cases  large  quantities  of  fibrin  are 
sometimes  effused,  and  the  morbid  mass  is  intersected  by  fibrous 
bands,  which  strikingly  contrast  with  the  other  structures.  Fig.  288, 
from  Curling,  is  a  section  of  a  cystic  tumor  of  the  testicle,  showing  a 
multitude  of  cells  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  with  solid  matter  tnler- 

'  Anatomle  Patbologiqae,  livr.  six.,  pi.  3  and  4. 
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poaed  between  them.     The  natural  strncture  of  the  gland  has  entirely 

diaappeared. 

Tbe  tumor  is  tardy  in  ita  progress,  does  not  a&ect  the  general 
health,  may  attain  the  size  of  a 
common  fist,  and  does  not  return 
after  ablation. 

10.  Baillie'  met  with  a  filaria 
medinenm,  or  gninea-worm,  in  a 
small,  firm  cyst,  adherent  to  the 
testicle.  PauUini*  saw  a  man 
whose  left  testicle  contained  an 
absce.'is,  from  which  not  less  than 
fifty -seven  small  worms  escaped. 

,  Morgagni  found  a  small  mass  (^ 
fat  between  the  epididymis  and 
this  organ,  which  was  in  other 
respects  sound.  The  testicle  has 
occasiooally  been  the  seat  of 
acephalocysts. 

11.  Masses  oifibro-oartilagem 
occasionally,  though  rarely, 
found  in  the  testicle,  either  alone, 
or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case, 
in  union  with  other  morbid  pro- 
ducts. They  may  be  situated 
between  the  vaginal  and  alba- 
gineous  coats,  or  in  the  tubular 
substance  of  tbe  organ,  which, 
when  they  are  large  or  nume- 
rous, may  be  in  great  measure 

They  are  usually  smalt  in  size,  and  of  an  irre- 
^ith  a  rough,  uneven  surface,  elastic,  homoge- 
neous, and  of  the  consistence  of 
fibro -cartilage.  Sometimes  they  are 
partially  ossified.  When  seated  in  tbe 
albugineous  coat,  or  between  this  mem- 
brane and  the  vaginal,  the  new  matter 
generally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of 
tittle  patches,  frequently  not  more  than 
a  few  lines  in  diameter,  and  of  a  dull 

pirpiraiion  In  mj  cuiiccii-™.  12.     Ossificatwn   of    the    glaDdulftf 

structure  of  this  organ  is  of  very  in- 
frequent occurrence.  Examples,  nevertheless,  are  recorded  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  writers.  The  deposit  may  take  place  in  any  part 
of  the  testis,  but  is  most  common  towards  its  centre,  and  is  generally 
accompanied  with  considerable  enlargement.     Tt  is  often  of  an  earthv 


destroyed  by  them, 
gularly  oval  shape. 


rather  than  a  bony  nature,  being  nearl;  destitute  of  animal  matter,  and 
cloaely  resembling  the  earthy  substance  found  in  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chial glands,  as  in  Fig.  289. 

13.  The  testicle  may  be  trnoaformed  into  a  fibrous  substance,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus.  The  change  probably 
begins  in  the  internal  cellular  structure,  which  is  gradually  converted 
into  white,  grayish,  or  bluish  filaments,  narrow,  dense,  resisting,  and  in- 
terlaced in  every  conceivable  manner.  The  new  tissue  interferes  so 
much  with  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  as  to  occa- 
sion, at  first,  a  diminution  in  their  size,  and  ultimately  their  entire  de- 
struction. When  the  transformation  is  complete  the  morbid  structure 
is  firm,  solid,  almost  incompressible,  and  inelastic;  it  creaks  under  the 
knife,  possesses  very  little  moisture,  and  is  nearly  destitute  of  cellular 
substance.  Small  cysts,  containing  serous  Buid,  are  occasionally  inter- 
spersed through  it,  and  specimens  are  observed  in  which  there  are  tole- 
rably large  cavities  filled  with  whitish,  jelly-like  matter.  The  tumor 
may  be  of  the  natural  size  of  the  testicle,  or  it  may  even  be  less,  but  in 
most  instances  it  is  as  large  as  an  orange  or  a  fist.  The  vaginal  and 
albugineoiis  tunics  generally  preserve  their  natural  characters.  The 
disease  has  no  tendency  to  return  after  removal. 

Tumors  of  the  kind  just  described  occasionally  grow  within  the 
vaginal  tunic,  the  testis  retaining  its  integrity.  Some  years  ago  I 
operated  upon  a  colored  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  removing  from 
the  left  side  a  fibrous  mass  weighing  nearly  five  pounds.  It  waa  of 
an  ovoidal  form,  larger  below  than  above,  and  was  eight  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length  by  thirteen  in  circumference  at  its  widest  part.  Its 
surface  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  adherent,  in  the  greater  portion  of 
its  extent,  to  the  vaginal  tunic  by 
loose  cellular  substance.  The  testicle 
was  situated  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  tumor,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  being  slightly  Battened,  had  under- 
gone no  appreciable  alteration.  The 
vas  deferens,  also  perfectly  sound, 
ran  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
tumor. 

A  section  of  the  tumor  exhibited  a 
smooth,  uniform  surface,  of  a  pale- 
grayish  color.  It  was  slightly  elastic, 
almost  incompressible,  remarkably 
solid,  and  offered  great  resistance  tn 
the  knife,  A  thin  slice  of  it  was 
opaque,  and  as  tough  as  sole-leather. 
No  cellular  tissue  could  be  detected 
among  its  component  fibres,  but  here 
and  there  I  could  distinctly  discern 
the  orifice  of  a  divided  vessel.  The 
tumor  had  been  growing  upwards  of 
five  years — during  the  last  eighteen 


Fig.  230. 
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months  very  rapidly — and  caused  no  other  inconvenience  than  what 
resulted  from  its  weight  and  bulk.  The  spermatic  cord,  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum,  and  the  glands  of  the  groin  were  perfectly  healthy.  The 
patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  died  some  months  after- 
wards of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Fig.  2^0  exhibits  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  tumor;  the  testicle  is  seen  at  the  base,  to  the  lefl  of  the 
median  line. 

14.  Hypertrophy  of  the  testicle,  without  any  appreciable  change  of 
structure,  is  very  uncommon.  The  gland  may  attain  the  magnitude 
of  a  large  fist.  The  general  health  is  usually  good;  but  the  penis  is 
sometimes  incapable  of  erection,  and  the  tumor  incommodes  by  its 
weight.  More  commonly  the  hypertrophy  is  connected  with  indura- 
tion, and  various  other  deviations  from  the  normal  state. 

15.  Atrophy  of  this  organ  seems  to  arise  from  chronic  irritation, 
leading  to  absorption  of  the  tubular  structure.  It  may  result,  how- 
ever, from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  such  as  an  abuse  of  venery,  indulg- 
ence in  masturbation,  mechanical  injury,  obliteration  of  the  spermatic 
arteries,  and  immoderate  and  long-continued  use  of  iodine,  opium,  and 
other  narcotics.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  known  to  supervene 
upon  injury  or  organic  disease  of  the  cerebellum;  and,  in  the  French 
soldiers,  in  Bonaparte's  first  campaign  in  Egypt,  it  was  often  produced, 
as  was  supposed  by  Larrey,  by  the  employment  of  a  species  of  brandy, 
manufactured  from  the  date  and  laurel-berry.  The  wasting  was  gene- 
rally very  gradual,  commencing  with  a  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  organ, 
which  became  softened,  and  at.  length  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  small 
bean.  Contemporaneously  with  this  structural  lesion  was  an  altered 
state  of  the  voice,  with  cessation  of  the  growth  of  the  beard,  and  com- 
plete loss  of  sexual  power. 

Another  cause  of  this  lesion  is  the  mechanical  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  testicle  by  varicose  tumors  of  the  spermatic  veins.  The  absorp- 
tion which  is  thus  induced  often  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  until  the 
gland  is  reduced  to  a  soft,  pulpy  mass,  scarcely  equal  in  volume  to  a 
Lima  bean. 

Atrophy  of  the  testicles  oc<»sionally  exists  as  a  congenital  defect. 
I  am  acquainted  with  two  young  men  in  whom  these  organs  are 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut.  One  of  them  has  never  experienced 
the  slightest  sexual  desire ;  the  other  has  been  married  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  but  no  oflfepring  has  followed  the  connection.  Complete 
inaction  of  these  organs,  such  as  is  observed  in  monks,  is  often  attended 
with  atrophy  and  impotence. 


SECTION  II. 

SPERMATIC   CORD. 


The  spermatic  cord,  composed  of  the  deferential  duct,  of  bloodves- 
sels, nerves,  and  absorbents,  all  invested  by  a  thin,  fibrous  sheath,  is 
liable  to  encysted  hydrocele,  varicocele,  ana  neuralgia. 
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1.  Encysted  hydrocele  may  be  seated  in  the  free  portion  of  the  cord, 
or  it  may  occupy  the  part  which  lies  in  the  inguinal  canal.  In  the 
former  situation,  the  nature  of  the  swelling  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  globular  figure,  by  its  firmness,  transparency,  and 
diminutive  size ;  in  the  latter,  the  diagnosis  is  often  obscure,  and  the 
surgeon  is  liable  to  confound  the  disease  with  inguinal  hernia.  The 
fluid  of  a  hydrocele  of  this  kind  is  generally  very  thin  and  limpid, 
and  the  cyst  consists  of  two  layers,  the  external  being  formed  by  the 
spermatic  fascia,  the  internal,  which  is  almost  always  thickened,  by 
the  remains  of  the  peritoneum.  In  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  the 
cord,  as  is  well  known,  is  loosely  invested  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen ;  this,  after  a  time,  contracts  close 
adhesions  around  the  cord,  and  in  this  way  the  communication  between 
the  peritoneum  and  the  testicle  is  gradually  destroyed.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  union  is  incomplete,  and,  a  space  being  thus  left,  a  slight 
secretion  goes  on,  eventuating  in  the  development  of  an  encysted  hy- 
drocele. The  tumor  is  commonly  small,  rarely  exceeding  the  volume 
of  a  pullet's  egg. 

2.  Varicocele  is  an  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins,  as  they  ex- 
tend from  the  testicle  towards  the  groin.  The  vessels  are  convoluted, 
knotty,  elongated,  harder  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  irregu- 
larly dilated,  some  of  them  being  more  than  six  times  the  ordinary 
volume.  Their  parietes  are  very  thick,  dense,  and  rigid  at  some  points, 
and  very  brittle  and  attenuated  at  others.  In  cases  of  long  standing, 
some  of  the  vessels  are  completely  obliterated  by  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, or  by  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions  in  their  interior. 
Phlebolites  are  also  occasionally  found  in  them.  The  connecting  cel- 
lular tissue  does  not  experience  any  particular  alteration,  but  the  veins 
of  the  testicle  itself  are  often  considerably  enlarged',  as  are  also  those 
which  ramify  between  the  vaginal  and  albugineous  coats. 

The  disease  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  puberty  and 
twenty-five,  and  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  left  side ;  owing,  as  Dr.  Brin- 
ton,  of  this  city,  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  to  the  absence  of  a 
valve  at  the  mouth  of  the  left  spermatic  vein,  while  such  an  arrange- 
ment exists  on  the  right  side.  It  is  often  met  with  in  several  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  Its  progress  is  usually  slow.  One  of  the 
most  unpleasant  efiects  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  atrophy  of  the  testicle 
and  epididymis,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  and  dis- 
tended veins. 

3.  Neuralgia  sometimes  occurs  in  the  spermatic  cord,  extending  to 
the  epididymis  and  body  of  the  testicle.  The  affection,  seated  pro- 
bably in  the  nervous  plexus  around  the  spermatic  vessels,  is  of  the 
nature  of  tic  douloureux,  being  characterized  by  unnatural  sensibility 
of  the  affected  parts,  with  excessive  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  pain 
in  the  groins,  sometimes  darting  into  the  back  and  thighs.  The  tes- 
ticle is  but  little  swelled ;  the  cord  is  not  perceptibly  altered ;  and, 
if  the  parts  composing  it  be  removed  and  carefully  inspected,  no  lesion 
whatever  is  to  be  observed  in  them,  excepting,  in  some  rare  cases,  a 
slight  thickening  of  the  nerves. 
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SECTION  III. 

SEMINAL  VESICLES. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  lesions  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  That 
they  are  liable  to  derangement  is  sufficiently  obvioas ;  but  that  their 
diseases  are  few  and  of  rare  occurrence,  is  equally  certain.  They 
have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  our  examinations; 
and  to  this  omission,  perhaps,  more  than  to  anything  else,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed the  meagreness  of  our  information. 

Inflammation  of  the  seminal  vesicles  rarely  exists  as  a  primary  dis- 
ease ;  most  generally  it  is  propagated  to  them  from  the  urethra,  blad- 
der, prostate  gland,  or  testicles.  In  a  few  instances,  pus  has  been 
detected  in  them ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  found  the  left  in  a  fetid, 
gangrenous  condition.  The  individual  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  died  of  inflammation  of  the  prostate,  accompanied  with  complete 
retention  of  urine  for  nearly  a  week.  The  right  vesicle  was  of  a  dark 
color,  from  the  loaded  state  of  its  vessels ;  and  its  cavity  was  filled 
with  a  thick,  muco-purulent  fluid,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
semen. 

Collections  of  purulent  matter  in  these  reservoirs  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  uncommon  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  disease  is  usually,  if 
not  invariably,  associated  with,  or,  most  probably,  dependent  upon,  in- 
flammation of  the  prostate  gland,  the  testicle,  or  the  urinary  bladder. 
Occasionally  all  these  organs  are  involved  at  the  same  time,  and  the 

inflammation  may  even  affect  the  ureters  and 
Fig.  291.  kidneys.     The  pus  may  discharge  itself  along 

the  ejaculatory  ducts,  or  it  may  make  its  way, 
by  ulceration,  into  the  urinary  bladder  or  rec- 
tum. 

Tubercular  matter  is  more  rare  in  the  semi- 
nal vesicles   than   in  the  testicles,  uterus,  or 
Fallopian  tubes;  I  have  witnessed   only  one 
example  of  it.     The   individual  was  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  for  the  last  five  of  which 
Tuborcoiar  matter  in  the  Hemi-    hc  had  laborcd  undcr  lumbar  abscess,  of  which 
nai  vesicles.    From  a  propara-    hc  finally  died.     Both  rcscrvoirs  were  remark- 
tionin  my  cabinet.  j^bly  palc,  of  a  fibro-cartilagiuous  texture,  and 

reduced  to  less  than  one-half  their  natural  size. 
Their  sacculated  arrangement  had  disappeared,  and  their  cavities  were 
distended  with  yellowish  tubercular  matter,  of  a  semi-concrete  con- 
sistence.    (Fig.  291.) 

Small  earthy  concretions^  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  pros- 
tate, have  been  found  in  these  reservoirs  (Fig.  292).  Their  form 
is  usually  rounded,  their  surface  smooth,  and  their  color  pale-gray- 
ish, white,  or  yellowish;  their  number  varies  from  one  to  a  dozen. 


Id  &  singular  case  mentioned  by  Mitchell,'  more  than  two  hundred 
were  contained  in  the  right  aeminal  vesicle.     The  patient   died  of 
pulmonary  phthisis,  and  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  foreign  bodies  nad                           ^s-  292. 
not  even  been   suspected  during  /^^Rb^^^^^v 

life.  C*W    *^»k 

The  seminal  vesicles  have  been  wi'^^S'^^''  ■^^*'*   -^^ 

observed  to  be  very  much  inJu- 

rated,  and  more  or  less  changed    Einhjct 

in  their  structure.    The  most  com-  propurauon  in  mr  wucctiou. 

mon     transformations     are     the 

fibrous   and    fibro  cartilaginous.     Occasionally  their  walls   are  of  a 

dense,  gristly  nature,  or  partially  ossified. 

Finally,  these  reservoirs  are  sometimes  remarkably  small,  and  ocoa- 
eionally  one  of  them  is  absent.  In  some  instances  their  ducts  are 
granting,  and  in  others  they  are  obliterated  by  inflammation,  lymph, 
or  tubercular  matter,  of  which  I  have  seea  several  examples.  A  case 
1)83  been  published  in  which  both  the  excretory  tubes  terminated  in 
a  sort  of  flexuous  cul-de-sac,  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  seminal 
vesicles. 
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Fig.  293. 


SCROTUM,  • 

• 

The  scrotum  is  liable  to  inflammation,  cancer,  and  other  diseases. 
Of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important. 

1.  Carcinoma  of  the  scrotum  is  generally  of  the  epithelial  kind,  and 
seldom  occurs  before  the  period  of  puberty.  It  is  moat  commoQ  in 
chimney-sweepers;  and  hence  it  has  by 
some  been  named  the  chimney-sweeper's 
cancer  (Fig.  293).  The  affection  generally 
begins  at  the  base  of  the  scrotum,  in  the 
form  of  a  small,  wart-like  excrescence, 
covered  by  a  thin,  scaly  crust.  After  this 
has  continued  for  a  time,  the  hardened 
cnticle  sloughs  off,  leaving  a  superficial, 
painful,  ill-looking  ulcer,  with  indurated 
and  everted  edges.  The  surface  of  the 
sore  has  a  red,  excoriated  aspect,  and  dis- 
cbarges a  thin,  sanguinolent  fluid,  often 
highly  irritating  and  offensive.  In  this 
way  the  ulcerative  process  gradually  ex- 
tends, until  at  length  a  large  surface  of  the 
scrotum,  together  with  the  vaginal  tunic 
and  the  exterior  of  the  testicle,  is  involved 
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in  tbe  disease.  Id  this  advanced  stage,  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 
BOre  is  generally  white  and  scirrhus;  and  the  inguinal  glands  on  one 
or  both  sides  are  enlarged,  injected,  and,  in  some  instances,  filled  with 
cancerous  matter. 

2.  The  scrotum  is  sometimes  transformed  into  a  hard,  fleshy  mass, 
constituting  what  is  termed  aarcomalous  enlargement  (Fig.  294).    The 
enormous  magnitude  which  this  dis- 
mg.  294.  ease  may  attain  is  almost  incredible. 

A  surgeon  of  the  West  ladies  re- 
moved a  tumor  of  this  kind  from 
the  scrotum  of  a  negro,  which 
weighed  seventy  pounds;  and  Ba- 
ron Larrey  has  detailed  the  particu- 
lars of  another,  which  was  supposed 
to  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  In  the  medical  museum  at 
Montpelier,  is  a  diseased  mass  of 
this  character,  which  was  amputated 
by  Delpech,  the  weight  of  which  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  In 
my  private  collection  is  a  specimen 
of  this  disease,  presented  to  me  by 
Dr.  Bozeraan,  of  Alabama,  which 
weighs  forty  pounds.  It  began  in 
early  life,  and  grew  until  the  pa- 
tient, a  colored  man,  was  twenty 
years  old,  when  it  was  excised  by 
that  diatinguiahed  young  surgeon. 

This  disease  is  seldom  ol^rved 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe;  but 
in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  it 
is   not    of    infrequent    occurrence, 

!Ijp««r«phy,  or  olsphinllaili  of  Ibo  •erolnm.     especially    iu   pCrROUS    afflicted    with 

elepliantiasis.  Externally,  the  mor- 
bid growth  is  rough  and  fissured,  and  its  surface,  particularly  in  old 
casea,  is  covered  with  yellowish,  scaly  crusts,  the  detachment  of  which 
leaves  so  many  small,  herpetic  sores,  emitting  a  thin,  ichorous  dis- 
charge. The  skin  is  very  thick  and  indurated;  the  cellular  tissue  is 
firm  and  scirrhous,  from  tbe  distension  of  its  cavities  with  serai-con- 
crete, albuminous  matter;  and  the  bloodvessels  of  the  part,  instead  of 
being  large  and  varicoae,  as  we  find  them  in  most  other  tumors,  are 
remarkably  small  and  contracted.  The  swelling  is  indolent,  and  in- 
commodes rather  by  its  weight  and  bulk  than  by  its  pain.  In  its 
shape  it  is  mostly  pyriform,  but  sometimes  ovoidal,  or  globular.  The 
testicle  is  not  necessarily  implicated  in  this  disease,  nor  is  the  sper- 
matic cord  so  much  indurated  and  enlarged  as  in  some  of  the  other 
disorders  of  the  genital  apparatus. 

S.  A  peculiar  sloughing  disease  occasionally  occurs  in  the  scrotum 
of  young  children.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  many  years  ago  in  an  in- 
fant two  weeks  old,  a  slough,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  suddenly 
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formed  over  the  right  testicle,  leaving  the  vaginal  tunic  perfectly 
denuded,  and  producing  an  angry-looking  sore  with  hard  glossy  edges, 
reposing  upon  black-colored  cellular  tissue.  The  spermatic  cord  was 
indurated,  tumid,  and  remarkably  tender  on  pressure.  The  constitu- 
tion did  not  seem  to  sufiFer  much.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
after  these  symptoms  were  discovered,  the  vaginal  sac  became  dis- 
tended ;  and,  on  puncturing  it,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sero-puru- 
lent  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  color,  followed  the  lancet.  A  small  portion 
of  the  membrane  now  sloughed,  leaving  the  gland  quite  bare ;  by 
touching  the  part  with  lunar  caustic,  and  applying  the  yeast  poultice, 
granulations  gradually  sprouted  up,  and  the  infant  got  well. 

4.  We  sometimes  find  oysts  in  the  scrotum  filled  with  fatty  matter, 
teeth,  hair,  or  osseous  fragments,  or  all  these  substances  in  a  state  of 
combination.  In  a  case  of  this  description,  observed  by  St.  Donat,  a 
French  surgeon,  the  tumor  contained,  among  other  pieces,  two  distinct 
frontal  bones,  the  orbits  of  which  were  regularly  hollowed  out  for  the 
reception  of  two  smkll,  rudimentary  eyes.  In  another  example,  the 
particulars  of  which  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Dietrich,  Professor 
of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Glogau,  the  debris  which  was  found 
in  the  testicle  was  composed  of  a  pelvis  and  a  lower  extremity.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  instance  was  observed  by  Dr.  Ekl.*  In  this 
case,  the  scrotal  tumor  was  formed  by  the  ribs,  the  spinal  column,  the 
orbits,  and  the  thigh  bones  of  a  foetus.  A  case  has  been  reported  by 
Dr.  Andrd,  of  Patron ne,  in  which  he  discovered  hair  and  teeth  in  the 
testicle  of  a  boy  seven  years  of  age. 

But  the  most  remarkable  formation  of  this  description  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Velpeau,'  and  which  this  distinguished  surgeon  removed,  in 
1840,  from  a  patient,  twenty- one  years  old,  in  the  Charity  Hospital  of 
Paris.  The  tumor,  which  had  existed  from  birth,  was  of  a  rounded 
shape,  of  the  size  of  a  large  turkey's  egg,  of  a  white  color,  insensible, 
and  situated  on  the  outer  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum  ;  the 
corresponding  testicle,  epididymis,  and  cord  being  perfectly  sound. 
At  its  posterior  surface  were  three  small  openings  through  which  fatty 
matter  was  occasionally  discharged.  A  careful  dissection  showed  the 
tumor  to  consist  of  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  solid,  of  a  rosy 
tint,  and  made  up  of  numerous  pieces  of  bone,  while  the  other,  of  a 
softer  consistence,  presented  several  cysts  of  different  sizes  and  of 
variable  contents.  The  largest  cavity  was  occupied  by  a  grayish  fatty 
substance,  composed  of  distinct  portions  connected  by  jelly-like  mat- 
ter ;  the  one  next  in  size  contained  a  similar  substance,  only  of  a 
darker  hue,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  quantity  of  very  fine  hair;  the 
remainder  were  filled  with  a  yellowish,  stringy  fluid,  not  unlike  the 
vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.  The  solid  part  of  the  tumor  was  com- 
posed of  different  bones,  variously  arranged,  articulated  with  each 
other,  and  surrounded  by  masses  of  fat ;  the  whole  being  evidently 
t}ie  remains  of  a  foetal  skeleton. 

'  See  the  interesting  treatise  of  Dr.  OUivier,  of  Angers,  entitled  **  M6moire  sur  la 
monstrosity  par  Inclusion,'*  in  which  this  and  other  cases  are  detailed. 
«  New  York  Joum.  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jul/,  1840,  p.  202, 
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The  above,  and  all  similar  formations,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  those  of  the  ovary,  and  they 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  monstrosity  by  inclusion. 

5.  Earthy  deposits  of  the  scrotum  are  rare.  They  may  take  place 
in  the  form  either  of  sand-like  granules,  or  in  that  of  calculous  masses, 
from  the  volume  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  an  almond.  Their  number, 
although  generally  small,  sometimes  amounts  to  several  dozens ;  they 
are  of  a  dull  whitish  color,  and  of  a  cretaceous  consistence,  or  even 
of  the  density  and  solidity  of  bone.  Their  chemical  composition  has 
not  been  ascertained ;  but,  judging  from  what  we  know  of  these  bodies 
in  other  situations,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  consist  mainly  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  cemented  together  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  animal  matter. 

Hitherto  these  concretions  have  been  found  exclusively  in  subjects 
past  the  middle  period  of  life,  in  association  with  hypertrophy.  Their 
formation  is  generally  very  tardy,  and  the  irrits^tion  which  they  pro- 
duce sometimes  leads  to  ulceration.  In  the  interesting  case  observed 
by  Professor  Mott,  the  scrotum  was  nearly  fifteen  times  the  normal 
bulk,  the  patient  was  very  far  advanced  in  life,  and  the  disease,  which 
was  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  had  existed  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years. 

6.  Finally,  the  scrotum  sometimes  contains  cysts  communicating 
with  the  urethra,  and  filled  with  calculous  concretions.  The  composition 
of  the  concretions  is  variable,  but  in  general  they  consist  of  uric  acid; 
they  are  usually  quite  smooth,  ovoidal  or  spherical  in  their  shape, 
and  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  up  to  that  of  a  Lima  bean.  Their 
number  is  sometimes  remarkable,  nearly  as  many  as  one  hundred 
having  been  found  in  a  single  cyst.  The  cyst  itself  is  commonly  very 
thick,  dense,  and  rough,  especially  in  old  cases. 


SECTION    V. 

PENIS. 

The  penis  consists  of  several  parts,  differing  fronj  each  other  in 
their  structure  and  functions,  and  liable  therefore  to  dissimilar  lesions. 
The  cavernous  bodies  are  rarely  aflFected,  whereas  the  urethra  and  the 
spongy  texture  around  it  are  very  liable  to  disease.  Of  the  lesions  of 
these  diflFerent  component  elements,  I  shall  notice  only  the  more  im- 
portant, commencing  with  those  of  the  excretory  duct. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  generally  the  result  of  impure 
connection,  is  marked  by  the  same  anatomical  characters  as  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  textures  generally:  that  is,  there  is  more 
or  less  redness,  with  opacity,  and  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane. 
In  three  or  four  days  after  the  infection — sometimes  not  under  a  week- 
there  is  an  increased  discharge  of  mucus,  followed  in  a  short  time  by 
purulent  matter,  of  a  thick  ropy  consistence,  and  of  a  pale  straw  color. 
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The  quantity  evacuated  in  the  twenty-four  hours  varies  from  one  to 
several  drachms;  and,  in  violent  cases,  it  is  not  unfrequently  extremely 
acrid,  of  a  greenish  cast,  or  tinged  with  blood.  The  morbid  action  is 
usually  limited  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  urethra,  occupying 
the  first  two  or  three  inches ;  but  now  and  then  it  pervades  the  entire 
tube,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  is  always  a  general  turges- 
cence  of  the  virile  organ,  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  external 
orifice,  the  edges  of  which  are  often  tender  and  pouting.  Morbid 
erections  are  common,  and  the  stream  of  urine  is  small  and  narrow, 
from  the  diminished  calibre  of  the  tube,  caused  by  the  turgid  state  of 
the  lining  membrane  and  the  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  structures, 
especially  the  submucous.  When  the  inflammation  is  violent,  it  is 
apt  to  extend  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  testicle,  and  spongy  body 
of  the  penis,  giving  rise  to  effusion  of  lymph  and  the  formation  of 
abscesses.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any 
breach  of  continuity. 

2.  When  the  disease  assumes  the  chronic  form,  the  discharge  becomes 
more  thin  and  limpid,  bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  white  of 
egg  than  to  real  purulent  matter.  The  quantity,  also,  is  much  less 
than  in  acute  urethritis,  and  there  is  seldom  much  pain,  scalding,  or 
itching  during  micturition.  The  passage,  however,  usually  remains 
somewhat  contracted,  from  relaxation  of  the  mucous  lining,  and  the 
urine,  in  consequence,  is  always  discharged  in  a  narrow,  tortuous 
stream.  When  the  disease,  now  called  gleet^  is  protracted,  it  often 
gives  rise  to  stricture,  by  which  the  canal  is  permanently  obstructed. 

A  very  frequent  effect  of  gonorrhoea  is  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  spongy  structure  of  the  penis,  and  the  consequent  effu- 
sion of  lymph  into  its  cells.  This  complaint,  constituting  what  is 
called  cfiordee,  is  characterized  by  abnormal  erections,  which  are  always 
most  distressing  during  night,  when  the  patient  becomes  warm  in  bed. 
The  organ  is  curved  downwards,  from  the  spongy  structure  not  admit- 
ting of  so  complete  distension  as  the  cavernous;  and  sometimes  the 
cells  are  permanently  obliterated,  causing  deformity  of  the  penis,  and 
imperfect  erections.  The  effusion  generally  takes  place  about  the 
miadle  of  the  organ,  occupying  occasionally  a  large  extent  of  surface. 
In  some  cases,  the  deposition  is  effected  at  several  points,  though  this 
is  unusual. 

3.  Organic  stricture  of  the  urethra  (Fig.  295)  is  the  result  of  inflam- 
matory action,  causing  an  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  submucous  cel- 
lular tissue  and  the  interstices  of  the  lining  membrane.  After  some 
time,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks,  the  eflused  fluid 
becomes  organized,  and  thus  forms  a  permanent  obstruction,  in  front 
of  which  the  passage  is  generally  contracted,  whilst  behind  it  is  dilated. 
The  urethra  is  sometimes  narrowed  by  a  circular  ring,  not  thicker 
than  a  thread,  but  more  commonly  the  stricture  occupies  a  consider- 
able extent  of  surface,  from  a  line  or  two  to  an  inch  or  more.  Nor 
does  it  always  surround  the  whole  tube ;  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in 
most,  it  forms  merely  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The  bridle  stricture,  as 
it  is  called,  consists  of  a  dense  band  of  organized  lymph,  stretched 
from  one  side  of  the  urethra  to  the  other.    In  old  cases,  the  contracted 


part,  from  repeated  attacks  of  iDflannnation,  b  sometimes  verj  elastic, 
firm,  and  almost  of  the  consistence  of  fibro-cartilage.  The  most  com- 
mon seat  of  the  disease  is  at  the  membranous  portion,  aboat  seven 


inches  from  the  external  orifice;  the  one  next  in  point  of  frequency 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  with  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
tube ;  and  lastly,  at  the  part  immediately  behind  the  neck  of  the  penis. 

Besides  the  lesion  now  described,  there  is  a  variety  of  stricture,  to 
which  the  term  spasmodic  is  applied,  as  it  is  supposed  to  depend  upon 
spasmodic  action  of  the  urethra.  £very  practitioner  sees  cases  of  this 
kind,  in  his  attempts  to  pass  the  bougie.  The  obstruction  is  most 
common  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  tube,  but  T  have  seen  it 
affect  it  in  nearly  its  entire  extent,  the  instrument  being  grasped  with 
so  much  firmness  as  to  require  considerable  effort  to  withdraw  it.  An 
irritable  state  of  the  lining  membrane,  alone  or  combined  with  mental 
agitation,  is  the  most  common  exciting  cause  of  the  stricture ;  the  im- 
mediate one  being  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  sur- 
round the  urethra. 

4.  One  of  the  most  distressing  consequences  of  stricture  is  abscess, 
followed  by  fistule  in  the  perineum,  the  rectum,  or  along  the  course  of 
the  urethra.  (Fig.  296.)  The  canal,  as  was  before  stated,  is  generally 
more  or  less  dilated  behind  the  constricted  part,  forming  a  pouch  for 
the  lodgement  of  the  urine.  Occasionally  calculi  are  retained  here,aDd 
give  rise  to  disagreeable  symptoms.  The  suppuration  is  often  very 
slow  in  its  progress,  and  as  the  matter  accumulates  in  the  submucous 
texture,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canal  yields  at  one  or  more  points, 
followed  by  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  into  the  surround- 
ing cellular  substance,  where  they  always  produce  considerable  slough- 
ing. Extensive  infiltration  is  sometimes  prevented  by  the  cellular 
tissue  immediately  around  the  abscess  being  so  much  condensed  by 
the  deposition  of  fibrin,  as  to  present  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  fluid.  The  fistulous  openings  thus  formed  gradually 
diminish  in  size,  and  become  incrusted  by  a  layer  of  lymph,  which,  in 
cases  of  long  standing,  sometimes  degenerates  into  fibro-cartilage. 
The  passage  in  front  of  the  perforation  being  no  longer  needed  for 
conveying  urine,  now  contracts,  and,  unless  means  be  used  to  dilate 
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it,  is  finally  much  diminished.    The  number  of  these  apertures  is 
often  considerable,  the  perineum  being  literally  riddled  with  them. 
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5.  Halformations  of  the  urethra  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads;  first, 
where  the  canal  opens  on  the  upper  or 
lower  surface  of  thft  penis;  secondly,  where 
it  terminates  in  the  perineum  ;  and,  thirdly, 
where  it  opens  in  front  of  the  abdomen, 
jast  above  the  pubea.  In  epispadias,  as  the 
first  of  these  malformations  is  styled,  the 
preternatural  orifice  usually  exists  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  behind  the  extremity  of  the 
penis;  but  it  may  affect  the  i^hole  dorsal 
surface,  as  in  the  adjoining  slcetch.  (Fig. 
297.)  In  hypospadias  it  may  be  situated  at 
any  point  between  the  gland  and  the  scro- 
tum, though  its  ordinary  seat  is  opposite 
the  neck  of  the  organ,  or  Just  behind  it. 
When  the  opening  is  in  the  perineum,  the 
under  surface  of  the  penis  is  sometimes 
deeply  grooved,  the  fissure  extending  down  Epupudini. 

over  the  scrotum,  and  thns  giving  rise  to  an 

appearance  of  hermapbrodlsm,  especially  if,  as  occasioually  happens, 
the  testicles  are  retained  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  penis  is  very  dimi- 
native. 

When  the  opening  is  placed  far  back  the  subject  of  the  malforma- 
tion is  generally  impotent.  To  this  rule,  however,  striking  exceptions 
occur.  Thus,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  colored  man,  who,  although  his 
orethra  terminates  at  the  scrotum,  at  least  four  inches  from  the  ordi- 
nary point,  is  yet  the  father  of  five  children. 

The  urethra  may  be  congenitally  imperforate,  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  it  has  a  double  meatus.  Baillie  mentions  an  instance 
in  which  there  were  two  canals,  the  one  pursaing  the  natnral  course, 
while  the  other,  which  was  about  two  inches  in  length,  terminated  at 
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one  extremity  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  at  the  other  opened  at  the  head  of 
the  penis,  in  the  asual  situation. 

When  the  tube  is  imperforate  the  obstruction  may  exist  in  any  part 
of  its  extent,  anteriorly,  at  the  middle,  or  posteriorly,  towards  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  The  canal  is  sometimes  entirely  absent,  at  other  times  * 
it  is  only  partially  deficient,  and  occasionally,  again,  the  closure  is 
produced  by  a  sort  of  membrane,  extending  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
in  the  form  of  a  hymen.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the 
meatus  was  completely  obstructed  by  the  inflection  of  an  elongated 
and  adherent  prepuce. 

The  effect  of  this  congenital  obstruction,  or  obliteration  of  the  ure- 
thra, is  great  distension  of  the  urinary  bladder,  with  enlargement  of 
the  ureters,  and  a  peculiar  cystiform  dilatation  of  the  kidneys.  These 
changes  also  show,  what  has  not  been  admitted  by  all  physiologists, 
that  micturition  is  naturally  performed  before  birth,  and  that  the 
secretion  of  urine  may  be  carried  on  even  after  the  renal  tissues  are 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

6.  Morbid  erection  of  the  penis  may  be  produced  by  inflammation, 
followed  by  an  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  cells  of  the  cavernous  bodies. 
I  have  never  inspected  a  case  of  this  kind  after  death,  but  observed 
one  several  years  ago  in  a  young  mechanic,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
four  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  antiphlogistic  measures.  It 
came  on  soon  after  intercourse,  and  was  attended  with  excessive  pain, 
together  with  much  constitutional  disturbance.  For  several  months 
after  the  violence  of  the  disease  had  abated,  the  organ  remained  small, 
flaccid,  and  incapable  of  complete  erection.  Sometimes  the  priapism 
is  caused  by  an  efl'usion  of  pure  blood,  in  which  case,  if  the  fluid  is 
not  absorbed,  the  individual  continues  permanently  impotent. 

7.  The  pectiniform  septum  of  the  penis  is  liable  to  the  cartilaginous 
transformation.  I  recollect  a  curious  ii!stance  of  this  kind  in  a  patieni 
of  the  late  Dr.  George  McClellan,  of  this  city,  for  whose  relief  that 
gentleman  was  obliged  to  perform  an  operation.  The  man  was  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age ;  the  disease  had  been  coming  on 
gradually ;  and  the  organ  was  curved  towards  the  perineum  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  interfere  materially  with  sexual  intercourse.  The  ope- 
ration was  entirely  successful.  Such  a  lesion,  as  the  reader  may 
readily  conceive,  might  be  a  cause  of  impotence. 

The  fibrous  sheath  of  the  cavernous  body  is  sometimes  affected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pectiniform  septum.  The  transformation, 
according  to  rny  observation,  is  most  common  in  persons  from  thirty 
to  forty  years  of  age,  and  usually  occurs  in  small  patches,  from  the 
size  of  a  three  cent  piece  to  that  of  a  dime.  Persons  who  indulge 
much  in  sexual  intercourse  are,  I  believe,  most  liable  to  it.  When 
several  such  spots  exist,  they  may  interfere  materially  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  penis. 

6,  The  penis  is  liable  to  carcinoma^  chiefly  of  the  epithelial  form. 
The  disease  usually  begins  as  a  little  wart,  tubercle,  or  fissure,  on  the 
head  of  the  penis,  or  the  foreskin,  from  which  it  gradually  spreads  to 
the  other  structures,  until  the  greater  portion  is  destroyed.  The  result- 
ing ulcer  is  at  first  quite  small  and  superficial;  by  and  by,  however,  it 
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becomes  broader  and  broader,  and  at  last  throws  out  a  cauliRower-like 
fungus.  There  is  now  a  profuse  discharge  of  thin,  sanious,  and  offen- 
sive matter,  the  inguinal  glands  rapidly  enlarge,  and  the  patient  is 
harassed  with  severe  lancinating  pains  darting  up  towards  the  abdo- 
men, his  constitution  being  at  the  same  time  completely  undermined 
by  the  local  disease.  Cancer  of  the  penis  is  most  common  in  old  men, 
and  its  occurrence  is  generally  supposed  to  be  favored  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  long  and  tight  prepuce.  Of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, my  own  experience  has  not  furnished  me  with  any  examples. 

9.  Syphilitic  ulcers,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  chancres,  al- 
though they  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  invade  the  mucous 
texture  always  in  preference  to  the  cutaneous.  Indeed,  before  the 
latter  can  be  involved,  it  must  be  deprived  of  epidermis ;  for,  so  long 
as  this  preserves  its  integrity,  it  is  impossible  for  the  venereal  virus 
to  produce  its  specific  effect.  Their  most  usual  seat  is  the  inner 
surface  of  the  prepuce,  together  with  the  neck  of  the  penis,  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  and  the  sides  of  the  fraenum.  These  ulcers  vary  ex- 
tremely, both  in  size  and  number,  being  sometimes  quite  small,  and 
at  other  times  forming  large  sores.  In  the  plurality  of  cases,  there  are 
not  more  than  two  or  three;  but  occasionally  there  are  as  many  as  six 
or  eight,  appearing  either  simultaneously  or  in  pretty  rapid  succession. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  all  chancres  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  genital  organs,  both  in  the  male  and  female,  are  originally 
of  a  pustular  form.  The  only  exception  to  this  law  is  where  the  virus 
is  applied  to  an  abraded  surface,  which  modifies  the  appearance  of  the 
sore,  converting  it  at  once  into  a  running  ulcer.  It  is  highly  proba-  ' 
ble  that  the  matter,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  deposited,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  mucous  follicles,  where  it  excites  a  specific  inflammation,  eventu- 
ating in  the  secretion  of  a  fluid,  which  is  capable,  in  ita  turn,  of  creat- 
ing a  similar  disease.  What  corroborates  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  just 
adverted  to,  that  chancre  always  begins  in  the  form  of  a  pustule,  and 
that  it  is  most  apt  to  be  developed  in  those  situations  which  abound 
in  muciparous  glands. 

The  initial  step  of  the  disease  is  a  small,  reddish,  indurated  speck, 
the  summit  of  which  is  speedily  converted  into  a  spherical  vesicle, 
filled  with  a  thin,  colorless  serosity.  Its  sine 
scarcely  equals  that  of  a  mustard-seed ;  and  its 
parietes,  being  formed  by  the  mucous  epithelium, 
are  so  excessively  delicate  as  to  break  upon  the 
slightest  touch.  Hence  it  is  frequently  ruptured 
before  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  inspecting  it, 
which  is  the  reason,  doubtless,  why  it  so  long 
escaped  the  notice  of  pathologists.  On  bursting, 
the  vesicle  leaves  a  small  circular  ulcer,  with  hard, 
jagged,  and  abrupt  edges,  as  if  they  had  been  cut 
vertically.  (Fi".  298.)  The  surface  of  the  sore  is 
gray,  yellowish,  or  ash-colored,  and  the  parts  im- 
mediately around  it  are  indurated,  thickened,  and 
of  a  deep,  florid  hue,  being  formed  into  a  distinct, 
circumscribed  tumor.    The  discharge  is  at  first 
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of  a  foul,  sanious,  irritating  character ;  but  by  degrees  it  assumes  all 
the  properties  of  laudable  pus.    The  induration  commences  about  the 
fifth  day,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  constant  characters  of  chancre^ 
It  is  about  this  period  that  the  system  begins  to  be  in  danger  of  con^ 
tamination  from  the  absorption  of  the  virus. 

A  chancre  appearing  on  the  cutaneous  surface  generally  begins  in 
the  form  of  a  pimple,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  red  areola,  and  coa- 
tains  a  thin  serous  fluid,  which,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  become? 
purulent.     The  part  about  this  period  presents  the  aspect  of  a  pustule^ 
not  unlike  that  of  smallpox;  the  structures  on  which  it  rests  being 
son\ewhat  indurated  and  oedematous,  from  the  effusion  of  coagulating 
lymph.     In  a  few  days  more  the  matter  becomes  thick,  the  pustule 
shrinks,  and  a  scab  begins  to  form,  which,  on  falling  off,  exposes  a 
deep,  rounded  ulcer,  encircled  by  a  prominent,  violet-color^  ring. 
The  scab,  which  is  thick,  and  often  of  a  truncated,  conical  shape,  is 
soon  succeeded  by  others ;  and  thus  the  disease  proceeds  until  the 
part  either  gets  well,  or  yields  to  the  devastating  influence. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  are  very  apt  to  spread,  and  even  to  terminate  in  gan- 
grene. The  slough  is  black,  and  at  first  small  and  circumscribed,  but 
afterwards  more  or  less  extensive  and  ragged.  The  entire  chancre 
is  thus  sometimes  lifted  from  its  place,  leaving  the  surrounding  tissues 
in  an  inflamed  and  infiltrated  condition,  with  a  sore  that  is  easily 
healed.  More  generally,  however,  the  ulcers  assume  a  phagedenic 
character,  and  throw  off  fresh  sloughs  until,  perhaps,  the  whole  penis 
is  involved  in  the  mischief. 

Many  chancres,  after  having  persisted  for  a  variable  time,  gradually 
exhaust  themselves,  and  finally  cease  spontaneously,  the  event  being 
announced  by  the  secretion  of  laudable  pus,  and  the  development  of 
healthy  granulations.  In  whatever  manner  the  reparation  is  effected, 
whether  by  art  or  the  efforts  of  nature,  there  almost  always  remains 
a  hard,  gristly  tumor,  which  is  more  or  less  tender  on  pressure,  very 
slow  in  disappearing,  and  extremely  prone  to  new  attacks  of  ulceration. 
Indeed,  so  common  is  this,  that  chancre  may  be  considered  as  a  genuine 
phoenix,  which  springs  from  its  own  ashes,  and  furnishes  the  food  for 
its  own  nourishment.  So  long  as  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  penis, 
it  is  strictly  a  local  affection ;  but  it  has  a  tendency,  sooner  or  later, 
to  work  its  way  into  the  system;  the  first  evidence  of  which  is  "gene- 
rally a  swelling  of  one  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin,  known 
by  the  name  of  bubo. 

Chancre  alone  can  produce  chancre.  Inoculation  has  fully  established 
the  fact  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  can  no  more  produce  chancre 
than  the  matter  of  chancre  can  produce  gonorrhoea.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  it  is  during  the  ulcerative  stage  that  the  sore  yields 
its  specific  secretion ;  after  this  stage  has  passed,  it  loses  its  character, 
its  nature  changes,  and  its  poisonous  property  is  destroyed.  Dilution 
with  other  substances  renders  its  operation  not  only  uncertain,  but  at 
times  completely  inert.  The  part  to  which  it  is  applied  must  likewise 
be  free  from  acute  inflammation,  from  pus,  and  from  unctuous  matter. 

The  period  of  latency  is  uncertain.    Occasionally  the  disease  fol- 
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lows  inoculation  in  twenty  honrs;  at  other  times — and  this  is  most 
common- — several  days  elapse ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  does  not  make 
its  appearance  under  a  few  weeks.  The  nature  of  the  part  affected 
seems  to  exert  cODsiderable  inSaence  upon  the  production  of  chancre. 
Thus,  the  prepuce  ia  more  easily  diseased  than  the  gland,  and  the 
latter  than  the  skin  of  the  penis  and  scrotum. 

10.  Herpetic  ulcere  are  chiefly  observed  in  adults,  on  the  inner  sur- 
fece  of  the  prepuce,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  manifest  themselves  by  inflamed  spots,  of  a  bright  red 
color,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  split  pea. 
Small  vesicles  soon  succeed,  of  a  globular  shape,  remarkably  transpa- 
rent, agglomerated,  and  containing  at  flrst  a  serous,  and  subsequently 
a  pnriform  fluid.  On  the  internal  surface,  these  vesicles  lead  to  the 
development  of  thin,  flat  scales  which  fall  off  about  the  flflh  day, 
leaving  a  corresponding  number  of  round,  yellowish  excoriations;  on 
the  external  surface,  rough,  irregular  scabs  form.  This  disease  is  very 
apt  to  recur,  and  is  usually  attended  with  some  itching,  rarely  with 
real  pain.  Friction  and  want  of  cleanliness  are  the  principal  exciting 
causes.  By  running  together,  these  ulcers  occasionally  form  one  un- 
broken sore,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prepuce. 

11.  '^hQ  psoriasic  ulcer  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  who 
have  the  foreskin  unnaturallylong,  moist,  and  tender.  It  is  an  obstinate 
and  paiaful  disease,  characterized  by  deep  cracks,  or  fissures,  on  the 
edges  of  the  prepuce,  which  becomes  gradually  thickened,  hardened, 
and  so  corrugated  as  to  occasion  phymosis.  The  number  of  ulcers  is 
sometimes  quite  considerable;  they  are  very  tender  and  unseemly; 
apt  to  bleed  when  injured;  extremely  difficult  to  heal;  and,  if  large, 
attended  with  a  copious,  puriform  discharge.  Small,  brownish-looking 
scales  occasionally  form  on  these  sores, 

12.  The  penis  is  liable  to  the  development  of  warty  excrescences  (Fig. 
299),  as  a  consequence  chiefly  of  gonorrhoea 

and  syphilis.  Although  they  may  occupy  any  ^8-  299. 
portion  of  the  organ,  they  are  most  common 
around  the  neck  andat  thesideof  thefrsenum, 
where  they  often  occur  in  immense  numbers, 
from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  up  to  that  of  a  pea  ; 
they  are  usually  of  a  conical  shape,  with  a 
rather  small  pedicle,  rough,  fissured,  or  tuber- 
culated,  of  a  Arm  consistence,  of  a  bright  florid 
color,  and  of  a  fibrous  structure.  When  these 
vegetations  are  very  numerous  they  form  a 
large  tumor  beneath  the  prepuce,  which  se- 
cretes an  abundance  of  fetid  pus.  They  fre- 
quently bleed  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  are 
uways  prone  to  recur  after  extirpation.  ^ 

13.  Phymosis  (Fig.  300)  consists  in  a  con- 
tracted and  elongated  condition  of  the  prepuce,  attended  with  an  in- 
ability to  uncover  the  head  of  the  penis.    It  presents  itself  in  two  varie- 
ties of  form,  the  congenital  and  the  acquired.    In  the  first,  the  narrowing 
of  the  prepuce  depends  chiefly  upon  the  tightness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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PENIS. 


PhymoRis. 

Fig.  301. 


ParaphTmosis. 


brane,  the  other  component  parts  retaining  their 
nataral  character ;  in  the  other  all  the  structures 
are  condensed  by  inflammatory  deposits,  which 
in  time  oflen  spontaneously  disappear. 

14.  Paraphyrnosis  (Fig.  801)  is  tne  reverse  of 
phymosis,  and  is  always  an  accidental  occur- 
rence, causing  a  stricture  just  behind  the  head 
of  the  penis,  which,  in  severe  and  neglected 
cases,  may  not  only  produce  great  su£fering, 
but  mortification  of  the  strangulated  tissues. 

15.  When  the  prepuce  is  very  long  and  nar- 
row, it  may  become  a  receptacle  for  calcuhui 
concretions^  of  which  some  very  curious  examples 
are  upon  record.    They  are  usually  composed 
of  uric  acid,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
mustard-seed  to  that  of  an  almond.   Cases  have 
been  witnessed  in  which  there  were  as  manj 
as  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  of  these  con- 
cretions.   Their  shape  is  spherical,  or  ovoidd, 
their  surface  rough  or  smooth,  and  their  color 
grayish  or  pale  ash.    They  are  formed  directlj 
from  the  urine,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  its  escape  through   the   narrow 
orifice  of  the  prepuce,  deposits  its  salts  in  the 
phymotic  pouch. 
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SECTION  I. 

UTERUS. 

The  sexual  system  of  the  female  consists  of  the  uterus,  Fallopian 
tubes,  ovaries,  vagina,  vulva,  and  mammary  glands.  Previously  to 
the  age  of  puberty,  these  organs  are  extremely  small,  and  as  they  do 
not  exert  any  particular  influence  on  the  constitution,  they  are  not  at 
all  prone  to  disease.  When  they  have  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment, however,  their  importance  is  deeply  felt  by  the  system  at  large, 
and  they  then  become  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  morbid  alterations, 
both  of  a  functional  and  organic  character,  which  either  impair  the 
general  health  of  the  female,  or  terminate  in  destructive  mischief. 

The  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  uterus  vary  very  much  in  diflFer- 
ent  individuals,  as  well  as  at  the  different  periods  of  life.  In  six 
specimens  taken  from  young  virgins,  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
tne  menstrual  function,  I  found  the  average  weight  to  be  one  ounce 
and  a  half,  the  minimum  one  ounce,  and  the  maximum  one  ounce  and 
three  quarters:  the  medium  length  was  two  inches  seven  lines;  the 
breadth,  from  one  Fallopian  tube  to  the  other,  eighteen  lines;  and  the 
thickness  ten  lines  and  a  half.    Of  the  neck,  the  length  was  fourteen 
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lines,  the  breadth  eleven,  and  the  thickness  eight.  The  lips,  which 
varied  in  thickness  from  three  to  four  lines,  were  perfectly  smooth  and 
rounded,  and  enclosed  a  circular  orifice  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  two  of  the  specimens  the  aperture  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  transverse  slit.  The  horizontal  diameter  of  the  in- 
ferior extremity  was  eight,  the  antero-posterior,  seven  lines.  The 
medium  thickness  of  the  parietes  was  five  lines  at  the  body,  and  four 
at  the  neck.  The  length  of  the  fundus  of  the  organ  rarely  exceeds 
the  fourth  of  an  inch. 

The  dimensions  of  the  virgin  uterus  are  stated  by  Madame  Boivin 
and  Professor  Duges  to  be  the  following : — 


Total  length 

Breadth  of  the  fandns 

Thickness 

Length  of  the  cervix 

Breadth 

Thickness 


26   lines. 
17      " 

8J    " 
13      " 

9^    " 

7      " 


Of  the  walls  of  the  body  of  the  organ  the  thickness,  above,  was 
five  lines  and  a  half,  laterally  five  lines,  posteriorly  four  lines  and  a 
half,  and  anteriorly  four  lines.  The  entire  weight,  without  the  append- 
ages, was  five  drachms.  The  woman,  who  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  had  never  been  married;  her  stature  was  moderate,  and  the  men- 
strual function  had  always  been  regular. 

In  married  women  who  have  borne  children,  the  same  writers  esti- 
mate the  weight  of  the  uterus  at  from  one  ounce  and  a  half  to  two 
ounces;  the  total  length,  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  The 
length  of  the  body  is  two  inches;  of  the  cervix,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
lines,  the  breadth  of  this  portion  being  eighteen  lines.  The  thickness 
of  the  body  is  fourteen  lines,  and  sometimes  much  more ;  of  the  cer- 
vix, from  eight  to  ten  lines;  of  the  contracted  part,  eight  lines;  of  the 
parietes  of  the  body,  six  lines.  The  breadth  of  the  vaginal  orifice  is 
stated  at  six  lines. 

1.  Malformations, — The  uterus  is  liable  to  various  malformations, 
of  which  the  most  common  and  important  are,  first,  entire  absence 
of  the  organ ;  secondly,  deficient  evolution ;  and,  thirdly,  increase  of 
development. 

1.  Absence  of  the  uterus  is  generally  connected  with  absence  of  the 
ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  vagina  is  also  frequently  want- 
ing; and  the  external  parts  of  generation  are  either  completely  de- 
ficient, or  represented  as  it  were  in  miniature.  When  the  ovaries  are 
present,  the  vulvo  vaginal  structures  are  more  perfect,  the  mammary 
glands  are  more  expanded,  and  the  females  possess  more  of  the  cha- 
racteristic attributes  of  their  sex. 

2.  Cases  also  occur  in  which  the  womb  is  remarkably  small,  or  in 
which  it  exists  only  in  a  rudimentary  state.  Julius  Cloquet*  has 
described  the  sexual  organs  of  a  woman,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in 
whom  the  uterus  was  not  larger  than  that  of  a  child  of  twelve  months. 
The  vagina  was  also  very  small;  but  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes 
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were  well  developed.    Gases  not  unlike  tliis  are  to  be  found  in  various 
periodicals, 

8,  There  are  other  deviations  from  the  normal  standard  which  deserve 
brief  notice  here.  These  relate  to  the  conformation  of  the  uterus,  and 
may  be  arranged  under  several  heads.  In  the  first  place,  the  uterus 
may  be  double,  as  in  Fig.  302.  The  organ  is  of  an  elongated,  cylin- 
drical figure,  and  is  divicted,  by  a  longitudinal  septum,  into  two  paral- 
lel canals,  precisely  alike  in  size  and  shape,  and  opening  either  into  a 
separate  or  a  common  vagina.  In  the  second  variety,  the  uterus  is 
also  double,  but  instead  of  being  united  along  the  middle  line,  the  two 


Fig.  302. 


Fig.  303. 


parts  are  free,  except  at  their  inferior  extremity,  where  they  are  con- 
nected by  a  sort  of  isthmus.  This  may  be  named  the  bipartite  uterus. 
It  ia  well  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  (Fig.  303.)  It  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  tubular  oviduct  of  birds,  and  each  organ  opens  into 
the  vagina  by  a  distinct  orifice.  Fig,  304  illustrates  an  unusual  species 
of  malformation,  consisting  of  two  uterine  bodies,  one  much  smaller  than 
the  other,  and  terminating  by  a  common  mouth.  The  organ  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  womb  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  both  berbt- 


Pig.  304. 


Fig.  306. 


vorous  and  carnivorous.  Finally,  there  ia  a  variety  of  malformation, 
in  which  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  longi- 
tudinal septum,  which,  however,  is  generally  imperfect.     The  organ  is 
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well  formed  exterDally,  except  that  it  \b  unusuallj  large  at  the  fundus. 
These  appearances  are  well  seen  in  Fig.  305. 

All  these  deviations  from  the  normal  form&tioD  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  impregnation.  In  some  cases  they  are  asaociated  with 
absence  or  deficient  development  of  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes; 
but,  generally  speaking,  these  structures  are  present,  as  in  the  natural 
state.  In  no  instance,  so  far  at  least  as  my  knowledge  extends,  were 
there  two  ovaries  and  two  Fallopian  tubes  on  each  side,  not  even  in 
the  bipartite  variety,  the  nearest  approach  to  two  separate  wombs. 

In  women  who  have  borne  children,  the  womb  is  luways  larger  than 
in  virgins,  or  than  in  those  who  are  barren :  its  substance  is  also  more 
dense  and  firm,  its  lips  are  more  jagged  and  irregular,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  orifice  of  the  organ  is  completely  obliterated. 
Morgagni  refers  to  a  case  where  the  closure  was  ef^ted  by  an  adven- 
titious membrane ;  and  similar  examples  have  since  been  recorded 
by  others.  The  occlusion  may  also  be  produced  by  inflammation, 
attended  with  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph.  The  orifices  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes  are  also  sometimes  closed,  either  congenitally  or  as 
the  effect  of  disease.  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  uteros  and  vagina 
have  been  known  to  constitute  one  solid  mass,  without  any  cavity  or 
opening  in  either ;  and  occasionally,  again,  though  this  is  also  very 
infrequent,  the  cavity  of  the  former  is  divided,  by  a  transverse  septum, 
into  two  chambers,  one  corresponding  with  its  base,  the  other  with 
its  neck.  This  lesion  is  most  common  in  very  old  females,  and  \a 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  the  result  of  inflammatory  irritation, 
leading  to  adhesion  of  the  isthmus  of  the  organ. 

2.  Malpositions. — Of  the  various  malpositions  to  which  the  uterus 
is  liable,  the  most  common  are  retroversion,  anteversion,  prolapse, 
and  inversion. 

In  retroversion  (Fig.  306),  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  tilted  up  against 
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the  pubic  symphysis,  and  the  fundus  is  thrown  downwards  and  back- 
wards, so  as  to  form  a  tumor  between  the  vagina  aud  the  rectnm. 
Thus  the  axis  of  the  organ  .is  totally  reversed  relatively  to  its  natural 
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ntuation  within  the  pelvia.  This  species  of  diaplacement  ia  most  apt 
to  occur  between  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  pregnancy ;  it  may, 
bowerer,  take  place  at  a  much  later  period ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it 
has  been  noticed  soon  after  deliverj.  Its  progress,  though  occasion- 
ally gradual,  is  generally  rapid. 

Anteversion  (Fig.  S07)  is  a  displacement  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding,  that  is,  the  fundus  of  the  womb  is  carried  forwards  on 
the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  mouth  backwards  towards  the  rectum 
and  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  It  rarely  occurs  during  pregnancy, 
and  is  almost  always  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus.  The 
anteversion  is  sometimes  produced  by  morbid  adhesions  between  the 
organ  and  the  peritoneum,  which  have  the  effect  of  forcing  it  out  of 
its  normal  position. 

The  uterus  is  liable  to  prolapse.  Notwithstanding  that  it  has  four 
ligaments  which  serve  to  maintain  it  in  its  natural  position  within  the 
pelvis,  it  not  unfrequently,  both  in  its  empty  and  gravid  state,  loses 
its  ho!d,  and  falls  down  into  the  vagina,  or  even  beyond  the  valva. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  organ  forms  a  tumor  between  the  thighs,  with  a 
small  central  aperture  corresponding  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and 
the  vagina  is  completely  inverted,  or  pulled  inside  out.  The  accident 
is  always  attended  with  a  thick  muco-purulent  discharge. 

Id  inversion  of  the  uterus,  the  viscus  is 
tamed  inside  out.  (Fig.  308.)  It  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  more  or  less  pro- 
lapse of  the  body  of  the  organ,  and  sel- 
dom happens  except  during  delivery  of 
the  after-birth,  or  tne  forcible  removal  of 
Bome  tumor  from  its  interior.  Of  this 
lesion  there  are  three  degrees.  In  the 
first,  the  fundus  falls  down  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  where  it  is  arrested; 
in  the  second,  it  passtjs  beyond  this 
point  for  half  or  more  of  its  length ;  in 
the  third,  the  whole  organ  escapes  at  the 
inferior  orifice.  In  the  second  case,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  body  and  fundus  may 
be  compressed,  or  strangulated,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  neck. 

3.  InjUtmmatian, — The  uterus  is  liable 
to  inflammation,  both  in  the  married  and 
In  the  single  female,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  disease  may  attack  any  portion  of _.., 

the  organ,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  puMion  is  profMKr  uaigci  eoiiaousB. 
lining   membrane,  the   parenchymatous 

substance,  or  the  peritoneal  covering,  or  all  these  structures  may  be  in- 
volved simultaneously,  together  with  the  venous  and  absorbent  trunks. 

InSammatioD  of  the  lining  membrane  is  characterized  by  the  same 
phenomena  that  are  observed  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  textures 
m  other  parts  of  the  body.    The  redness,  which  is  of  a  deep  shade,  is 
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often  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  in  violent  cases  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  small  ecchymoses,  followed  by  an  escape 
of  blood  on  pressure.  The  mucous  follicles,  especially  those  about 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  are  in  a  state  of  enlargement,  and  there  is 
usually,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  great  increase  of  the  natural 
secretion.  In  some  instances,  pus  is  deposited,  and  continues  to  be 
discharged  for  a  considerable  period,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina. 

Occasionally  the  inflammation  of  the  lining  membranes  eventuates 
in  an  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph.  The  occurrence  is  often  seen  in 
young  females  of  a  robust,  irritable  temperament,  in  whom  it  consti- 
tutes a  frequent  cause  of  dysmeuorrhoea.  The  membranous  concre- 
tion, which  is  seldom  thick  or  firm,  generally  moulds  itself  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  is  sometimes  expelled  entire,  though 
much  more  commonly  in  small  pieces.  The  period  required  for  the 
extrusion  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a  number  of  days,  and  is  always 
attended  with  much  suffering.  When  the  lymph  extends  into  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  it  may  lead  to  sterility  by  occluding  their  uterine 
orifices. 

Inflammation  of  the  body  and  serous  covering  of  the  uterus  is  most 
common  in  females  during  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  after  parturition. 
It  sometimes  betrays  an  epidemic  tendency,  and  rapidly  passes  into 
suppuration,  softening,  or  even  gangrene.  The  pus  that  is  poured 
out,  in  such  cases,  may  be  situated  in  the  parenchymatous  structure, 
in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  subserous  cellular  substance,  between  the 
folds  of  the  broad  ligaments,  or,  finally,  in  the  venous  and  absorbent 
trunks,  or  simultaneously  in  all  these  parts.  In  most  of  these  locali- 
ties it  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  yellowish-looking  globules ;  but 
cases  are  observed  in  which  the  fluid  is  collected  into  distinct  abscesses, 
which  are  never  very  large,  and  which  manifest  a  disposition,  sooner 
or  later,  to  burst  into  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  pelvis,  or  urinary  blad- 
der. The  pus  is  generally  blended  with  a  good  deal  of  lymph,  and  is 
sometimes  highly  offensive. 

The  lesion  may  originate  in,  and  be  limited  to,  the  veins;  but,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  parenchymatous  structure  participates 
in  the  inflammation,  assuming  a  dark  livid  aspect,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  loses  its  natural  consistence.  Serum  and  pus  may  also  be 
found  in  the  subserous  cellular  tissue;  and  the  peritoneal  investment 
is  sometimes  covered  with  thick  patches  of  lymph.  The  veins  them- 
selves are  always  much  enlarged,  and  their  cavities  are  filled  with  pus, 
clots  of  blood,  or  plugs  of  adventitious  membrane.  The  disease  often 
extends  along  the  venous  trunks  of  the  pelvis  to  those  of  the  abdomen, 
or  even  to  those  of  the  inferior  extremities ;  and  very  frequently  the 
ab.sorbent  vessels  are  similarly  circumstanced,  being  greatly  augment- 
ed in  volume,  and  infiltrated  with  enormous  quantities  of  purulent 
matter.  The  causes  of  uterine  phlebitis  are  not  always  very  evident 
In  some  cases,  it  appears  to  result  from  violence  done  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  placenta,  while  in  others  it  may  be  traced  to  the  effects  of 
cold  and  moisture,  irregularities  of  diet,  or  to  some  peculiar  noxious 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.     The  lesion  is  said  to  be  more  frequent 
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on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  and  to  be  sometimes  entirely  limited 
to  the  veins  in  that  situation. 

4.  Ulceration, — Ulceration  of  the  uterus  may  occur  at  any  period  of 
life  after  puberty,  but  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty,  in  married  women.  It  usually  attacks  the  lips  and  neck  of  the 
organ,  and  exhibits  every  variety  of  form,  from  the  slightest  abrasion, 
merely  involving  the  mucous  lining,  to  a  cavity  several  lines  in  depth. 
In  its  shape  it  may  be  circular,  oval,  or  linear.  In  many  cases  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  crack,  chap,  or  fissure,  lying  longitudinally  or 
obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  the  affected  lip  or  neck.  Its  edges  are 
sometimes  very  abrupt,  giving  the  part  the  appearance  as  if  a  depres- 
sion had  been  made  into  it  with  a  punch.  The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is 
smeared  with  unhealthy  pus,  incrusted  with  lymph,  or  studded  with 
granulations,  of  varying  size,  color,  and  consistence.  The  surround- 
ing structures  are  red,  tender,  and  often  quite  indurated.  In  cases  of 
long  standing,  or  unusual  severity,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  uterus 
is  excessively  engorged,  considerably  enlarged,  and  greatly  altered  in 
its  figure,  often  exhibiting  a  knobbed,  clubbed,  or  pouting  appear- 
ance. In  some  cases,  the  affected  structures,  instead  of  being  indu- 
rated, are  abnormally  soft,  or  hard  at  one  point  and  soft  at  another. 
In  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  ulceration,  the  organ  increases  in  its 
weight,  and  thus  becomes  a  cause  of  its  own  prolapse,  by  its  dragging 
effects  upon  its  ligaments. 

The  discharge  which  accompanies  the  ulcerative  action  is  subject 
to  the  greatest  possible  variety,  both  as  it  respects  its  quality  and 
quantity.  Thus  it  may  be  thick  and  yellow,  thin  and  sanious,  bland  or 
irritating,  scanty  or  abundant,  free  from  odor  or  more  or  less  fetid.  In 
general,  it  is  mixed  with  considerable  mucus,  of  a  thick,  ropy  character. 

Ulcers  of  the  uterus  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  simple  or  specific. 
The  simple  ulcer  usually  arises  without  any  assignable  cause,  and 
often  continues  for  months  and  years,  making,  perhaps,  in  the  mean- 
time, very  little  progress.  The  syphilitic  ulcer  is  usually  distinguished 
by  its  excavated  character,  its  spreading  tendency,  and  the  copper- 
colored  appearance  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

5.  Softening. — Softening  of  the  uterus  is  generally  the  result  of  acute 
inflammation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  the  nature 
of  its  symptoms,  and  its  anatomical  characters.  When  it  exists  in  a  high 
degree,  it  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  organ,  or  prove  fatal  by  inducing 
gradual  exhaustion.  What  is  remarkable,  the  lesion  is  occasionally 
coetaneous  with  softening  of  some  of  the  other  viscera,  especially  the 
stomach,  spleen,  and  heart.  In  most  cases,  it  is  confined  to  the  neck  or 
inner  surface  of  the  viscus,  seldom  penetrating  to,  or  commencing  in,  its 
exterior.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  mollescence  presents  several  stages, 
running  insensibly  into  each  other.  In  the  first  stage,  the  uterine 
substance  is  preternaturally  flaccid,  lacerable,  and  infiltrated  with  sero- 
sity ;  in  the  second,  it  readily  yields  under  pressure,  and  may  be  broken 
up  into  a  soft,  stringy  texture,  like  that  of  the  spleen ;  in  the  third, 
when  the  disorganization  is  at  its  maximum,  it  is  of  a  semifluid  con- 
sistence, and  scarcely  retains  any  trace  of  its  former  character.  The 
softened  organ  sometimes  preserves  its  natural  color,  but  more  com- 
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monly  it  is  remarkably  pale,  grayish,  or  brownish.  Occasionally,  as 
when  the  attending  inflammation  is  violent,  and  runs  its  course  very 
rapidly,  the  color  is  purple,  slate,  or  black,  and  occurs  in  patches,  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  a  split  pea  to  a  twentv-five  cent  piece. 

6.  Induration, — Induration  of  the  womb  is  most  commonly  met  with 
as  an  efifect  of  old  age,  or  as  a  consequence  of  protracted  chronic  in- 
flammation. It  is  very  diflFerent  from  scirrhus,  with  which,  however, 
it  is  often  associated,  as  it  also  sometimes  is  with  encephaloid,  fibrous 
tumors,  and  other  morbid  changes.  It  is  characterized  by  unnatural 
paleness,  and  by  a  dense,  firm,  and  almost  incompressible  state  of  the 
uterine  tissues,  many  of  the  vessels  of  which  appear  to  be  obliterated. 
The  womb,  in  this  condition,  may  retain  its  normal  size,  or  it  may  be 
diminished  or  increased. 

7.  Hypertrophy. — Hypertrophy  of  the  uterus,  as  a  result  of  healthy 
nutrition,  is  very  rare.  The  aflFection  is  usually  most  conspicuous  in 
association  with  fibrous  tumors,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  truly  enor- 
mous. Thus,  in  a  specimen  in  my  possession,  the  walls  of  the  organ 
are  nearly  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  a  firm,  dense  consistence, 
grating  under  the  knife.  Its  cavity  is  of  extraordinary  size,  and 
several  small  tumors  are  seen  projecting  from  its  outer  surface.  The 
hypertrophy  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  lips  of  the  uterus,  which, 
especially  the  anterior,  become  thick,  dense,  and  stumpy. 

8.  Atrophy, — Atrophy  of  the  uterus  arises  from  various  causes.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  simply  as  an  efiect  of  old  age.  During  the 
decline  of  life  the  viscus  increases  in  density,  and  exhibits  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  in  weight  as  well  as  in  volume ;  many  of  its  vessels 
are  obliterated,  and  its  cavity  is  nearly,  sometimes  entirely,  effaced. 

Prolonged  inactivity  will,  even  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
cause  atrophy  of  the  uterus.  In  women  who  have  never  borne  child- 
ren the  organ  is  often  considerably  smaller  than  in  those  who  have 
been  repeatedly  pregnant.  The  uterus,  in  such  cases,  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  large  or  the 
reverse  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  exercise  and  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  blood. 

Continued  pressure,  as  from  the  presence  of  a  fibrous  tumor,  an  en- 
larged ovary,  or  an  exostosis  of  the  pelvic  bones,  may  produce  this 
lesion.  The  proper  substance,  under  these  circumstances,  is  sometimes 
entirely  removed,  so  that  when  the  organ  is  distended  with  air  it  is 
almost  as  thin  and  diaphanous  as  a  bladder.  When  the  atrophy  is 
carried  to  this  extent,  perforation  may  take  place,  and  the  secretions  of 
the  organ,  if  not  suspended,  be  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Atrophy  of  the  uterus  sometimes  occurs  during  gestation ;  it  may 
be  very  slight,  or  so  great  that  the  parietes  shall  not  be  more  than  a 
line  or  two  in  thickness.  The  causes  of  this  form  of  atrophy  are  not 
understood.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  loss  of  color  and  cohesion; 
or  the  organ  may  retain  its  natural  complexion  and  firmness.  Gesta- 
tive  atrophy  of  the  uterus  is  frequently  followed,  especially  during 
labor,  by  laceration. 

The  viouth  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  preternaturally  small,  or  so 
much  contracted  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  silver  probe,  or  even  a  hog's 
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bristle.  Tbia  lesion  isoflencongeaital.but  in  otber  cases  it  is  brougbt 
about  by  inflamtnatory  irritation,  in  the  aame  manner  as  Btriotare  of 
the  nrethra,  A  similar  condition  is  Bometimes  observed  in  the  cavity 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  canal,  in  one  of  my  specimens,  is 
completely  occluded,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  an  inch,  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  ilfi  two  walls.  A  stricture  in  either  of  these  situations  would 
be  a  cause  of  impotency  and  of  the  retention  of  the  menstrual  Said. 

9.  Enlargement  of  the  Mucous  Follicles. — Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  uterus  is  often  attended  with  an  extraordinary  development  of  its 
mucous  glands.  The  enlargement  is  most  conspicuous  about  the 
mouth  and  lips  of  tbo  womb,  where  the  follicles  are  sometimes  as  big 
as  a  hemp-seed,  a  currant,  or  even  a  pea,  den^e,  almost  gristly,  and  of 
a  white  grayish  color,  as  in  Figs.  309  and  310.     The  parts  between 
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them  are  generally  tumid,  red,  morbidly  sensitive,  and  disposed  to 
bleed.  In  several  cases,  I  have  seen  the  enlarged  glands  transformed 
into  considerable  cysts,  filled  with  a  pale,  tremulous  substance,  easily 
removed  by  pressure.  It  is  in  this  manner,  perhaps,  that  the  greater 
number  of  diseases  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  originate. 

10.  fibrous  Tumors. — One  of  the  most  common  appearances  observed 

in  the  uterus  is  the  development  of  fibrous  tumors  (Figs.  311  and  812), 

Fig.  311. 
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occurring  either  in  ita  sabstance,  ia  its  caritj,  or  on  its  outer  surface 
beneath  the  aeroua  coverings.  Their  shape  ia  UBUally  spherical;  their 
diameter  from  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut  to  that  of  a  melon ;  their 
atructure  firm,  denae,  opaque,  and  of  a  light  grayish  color,  tearing 
into  strong,  concentric  fibres.  Such  growths  have  sometimes  a 
rough,  granulated  texture,  and  not  anfrequently  they  contain  small 
cavities,  filled  with  earthy  matter,  or  various  kinds  of  Quids,  as  serum, 
jelly,  blood,  or  pus.  The  calcareous  matter,  which,  in  some  instances, 
almost  encases  these 
Fig.  312. 


morbid  growths,  in  the 
form  of  a  thin,  brittle 
shell,  not  unlike  that  of 
an  egg,  has  been  shown, 
by  Dr.  Bostock,  to  consist 
chiefiy  of  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime, 
together  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  animal  sub- 
stance. It  is  generally 
of  a  pale  grayish  color, 
very  sofl,  and  porous, 
like  pumice-stone;  but 
examples  are  recorded 
vhere  it  bad  the  hard- 
nesa  of  ivory,  and  admiU 
ted  of  a  fine  polish. 

Only  one  such  tumor 
may  exist  in  the  uterus; 
or  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable number,  per- 
haps as  many  as  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen. 
When  large,  they  are 
usually  irregularly  lobu- 
lated,  or  divided  by  deep 

Froni  >  prejarallon  In  l^ofeMor  Mslgi'i  EoLlnclloD.  fisSUrCS  ;  blOodveSSCls,  of- 

ten  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, can  be  traced  into  their  subatauce.  They  have  no  disposition 
to  ulcerate,  to  become  soft,  or  to  assume  malignant  action;  and,aUhough 
they  occur  both  in  the  married  and  the  unmarried  female,  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  make  their  appearance  before  the  age  of  thirty. 

When  seated  under  the  serous  covering  of  the  uterus,  these  tumors 
often  hang  by  a  very  slender  neck,  and  they  then  assume  a  pyriform 
shape.  They  possess  very  little  sensibility;  and,  so  long  as  they 
remain  small,  they  produco  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  uterus,  or 
local  inconvenience;  but,  when  they  attain  a  large  bulk,  they  often 
incommode  by  their  weight,  and,  by  the  pressure  which  diey  exert 
upon  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  may  seriously  interfere  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  urine  and  feces.  When  these  bodies  are  embedded 
in  the  walls  of  the  womb,  or  spring  from  its  inner  surface,  the  subjects 
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of  tbem  are  apt  to  be  barren ;  or,  if  they  conceive,  the  nterine  tissue 
is  unable  to  undergo  the  necessary  expansion,  and  abortion  results. 
Sonaetimes  these  tumors  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  womb,  and,  by 
rising  into  the  abdomen,  may  bo  felt  movable  in  that  cavity,  and  thus 
mmulate  pregnancy.  When  situated  in  the  uterine  cavity,  they  are 
occasionally  expelled  during  labor,  and  the  voman  either  recovers,  or 
dies  of  the  profuse  hemorrhage  that  ensues. 

11.  Polypes. — Polypes  of  the  uterus  may  be  conveniently  arranged, 
according  to  their  anatomical  characters,  into  four  classes,  namely,  the 
fibrous,  vascular,  vesicular,  and  granular. 

'^hofbroui  variety  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  fibrous  tumor 
of  the  uterus,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  the  four.  Growths 
of  this  kind  are  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  firm,  yet  compressible,  smooth, 
dastic,  of  a  pale  grayish  color,  and  composed  of  dense  filaments, 
which  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  each  other  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  unravel  them.     Id  their  shape,  they  are  commonly 

f lobular  or  pyriform ;  in  one  instance,  I  found  one  that  was  of  the 
gure  of  a  mushroom,  the  ronnded  footstalk 
being  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  Fig.  316, 

base  projecting  into  the  vagina  (Fig.  313). 
The  fibrous  polype  has  few  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  is  therefore  little  liable  to  bleed  or  to  be 
attended  with  pain.  Tumors  of  this  kind  have 
often  a  very  rough  surface,  and  they  some- 
times contain  considerable  cavities  filled  with 
serum,  jelly,  pus,  or  earthy  matter. 

The  vascuiar  polype  is  composed  essentially 
of  vessels  and  cellular  tissue,  the  fibrous  ele- 
ment being  either  entirely  wanting,  or  existing 
only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  This  speciea 
is  extremely  rare,  and  seldom  attains  a  large 
size;  it  is  of  a  red,  florid  color,  of  a  soft 
spongy  consistence,  sensitive  on  pressure, 
erectile,  and  exceedingly  prone  to  hemor* 
rhage.  In  respect  to  shape,  it  presents  the 
same  diversities  aa  the  other  species.  From'I"' iTiiiiiion  iB°m""T 

The  vtakular,  cellular,  or  gelatinoid  polype    i,miob, 
holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  rank  between  the 

two  preceding,  being  softer  than  the  fibrous  and  harder  than  the  vas* 
oular.  This  species  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  charac- 
ters:— It  is  semi-transparent,  of  a  peculiar  grayish  complexion,  com- 
pressible, glistening  on  the  surface,  and  attached  by  a  delicate  pedicle, 
which  renders  it  pendulous.  Carefully  examined,  it  is  found  to  ex- 
hibit a  shreddy,  tremulous  structure,  interspersed  with  a  few  vessels, 
which  are  generally  too  small  to  emit  much  blood.  The  gelatinoid 
polype  may  acquire  a  large  bulk,  and  is  influenced  by  atmospheric 
vicissitudes,  increasing  in  size  when  the  weather  is  moist,  and  dimin- 
ishing when  it  is  dry. 

The  granular  polype  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of 
the  mucous  follicles,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  described 
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br  tbe  older  writers  under  the  name  of  the  ovules  of  Naboth.  It 
almost  always  occurs  in  clusters,  of  &  whitish  or  grayish  color,  com- 
moolj  about  the  size  of  currants  or  grapes,  suspended  by  long,  slender 
pedicles,  and  strongly  resembling,  in  their  general  appearance,  the 
surface  of  a  cauliflower.  When  there  is  only  one  such  tumor,  it  may 
attain  the  volume  of  a  walnut,  or  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  is  invested  by  a 
smooth,  delicate,  vascular  membrane,  possesses  little  sensibility,  and 
often  contains  a  yellowish  curdy  matter,  which  is  apparently  nothing 
but  inspissated  mucus.  The  connection  with  the  uterus  is  very  slight, 
and  its  growth  generally  very  tardy. 

Such  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  four  species  of  uterine 
polypes  now  described.  To  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  few 
remarks  respecting  certain  features  which  they  possess  in  commoa  with 
each  other. 

Uterine  polypes  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  bean  up  to 
that  of  a  gourd.  Fig.  314  represente  a  small  tumor  of  this  kind,  c^  a 
pear-like,  lobulated  form,  and  attached  to  the  base  of  the  cavity  of 
the  womb  by  its  footstalk.  Their  volume,  in  some  cases,  is  immense. 
Dupuytren  saw  one  which  weighed  twenty-five  pounds;  and  another, 
described  by  De  Claubry,  weighed  thirty-nine  pounds,  and  was  nearly 
three  feet  in  its  vertical  circumference.  They  occasionally  extend  w 
down  into  the  vagina,  and  cases  have  been  witnessed  in  which  they 
reached  more  than  ten  inches  below  the  vulva.  (Fig.  315.)     The  shape 
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of  these  morbid  growths  is  mostly  pear-like;  and,  although  they  may 
originate  in  any  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  they  are  mos'i 
frequently  attacnml  to  its  neck.   Many  of  them  have  a  narrow,  slender 
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ped ancle;  and,  in  such  as  are  of  great  size,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
deep  fissures,  which  give  them  a  lobulated  arrangement.  Thej  are  all 
invested  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane,  which  is  more  or  less  vascular, 
and  merely  a  prolongation  of  that  of  the  womb,  immediately  beneath 
which  the  morbid  growth  is  developed. 

Uterine  polypes  often  contain  large  cavities,  filled  with  various  sub- 
stances. Earthy  concretions  have  been  found  in  their  interior,  and 
some  have  pretended  that  they  have  detected  tubercular  matter. 
Waller  alludes  to  cases  in  which  they  contained  hair.  These  tumors 
are  most  common  in  aged  females.  A  notion,  but  a  very  erroneous 
one,  was  formerly  entertained  that  they  occurred  most  frequently  in 
old  maids ;  instead  of  this  they  are  by  far  most  common  in  married 
women,  the  mothers  of  children.  Their  presence  often  occasions 
alarming  hemorrhage ;  and,  when  they  become  ulcerated,  they  may 
give  rise  to  a  copious  discharge  of  irritating  and  ofiensive  matter. 

12.  Transformations. — Calculous  concretions  sometimes  occur  in  the 
uterus.  Of  these  formations  many  cases  are  described  by  the  older 
writers,  and  not  a  few  by  those  of  a  more  modern  date.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  examples,  perhaps,  on  record,  is  that  related  by  Louis, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Paris.*  It  was 
observed  in  an  old  female,  who  was  affected  for  a  long  time  with  diffi- 
culty in  voiding  her  urine,  and  severe  pain  in  the  loins  and  perineum. 
The  uterus,  which  was  in  a  state  of  scirrhosity,  and  of  extraordinary 
size,  contained  a  hard,  compact,  and  irregularly-shaped  concretion  of  a 
bony  structure,  which  weighed  five  ounces  and  a  half.  Gtenerally,  how- 
ever, these  heterologous  formations  are  much  smaller,  not  exceeding  the 
volume  of  a  grape,  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  a  walnut.  Most  of  them  are  of 
a  light  grayish  color,  of  an  osteocretaceous  character,  and  somewhat 
lamellated,  with  a  rough,  unequal  surface.  They  all  essentially  consist 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  union  with  a  little  animal  matter. 

Concretions  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  delicate 
membrane  provided  with  minute  vessels;  and  they  not  unfrequently 
contain  small  nodules  of  cartilage.  Although  their  most  usual  situa- 
tion is  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  yet  they  are  occasionally  developed  in 
its  substance,  beneath  its  serous  investment,  or  even  in  the  uterine 
veins.  When  seated  in  the  proper  cavity  of  the  womb,  nature 
sometimes  makes  an  attempt  to  expel  them,  which  is  almost  always 
attended  with  considerable  hemorrhage.  At  other  times,  though 
very  rarely,  their  presence  excites  ulcerative  action,  leading  to  great 
local  suffering  and  the  formation  of  fistulous  tracks  between  the  uterus 
and  the  adjacent  viscera.  Calculous  concretions  are  most  commonly 
observed  in  advanced  life;  in  a  few  instances  they  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  young  females,  married  as  well  as  single,  soon  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  menstrual  function. 

How  these  concretions  are  developed  is  still  a  litigated  question.  I 
have  already  described  the  formation  of  similar  bodies  in  the  plastic 
lymph  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  joints  and  of  the  visceral  cavi- 
ties ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  under  consideration  have  an< 

'  T.  ii.,  4to.  edit.,  1769. 
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analogous  origin.  It  is  well  known  that  the  uterus  is  liable,  at  all 
periods  of  life,  but  especially  in  old  females,  to  the  effusion  of  fibrin, 
either  into  its  cavity,  into  its  substance,  or  into  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue.  In  either  case,  the  fluid,  if  it  be  permitted  to  remain,  becomes 
organized,  and  converted  ultimately  into  an  adventitious  structure  of 
a  fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous  character.  It 
is  possible  that  they  may  also  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  coagula, 
formed  during  uterine  hemorrhage;  and  it  is  probable,  likewise,  that 
in  some  rare  instances  the  earthy  matter  is  poured  out  without  being 
preceded  by  any  new  growth,  whether  of  an  analogous  or  heterologous 
nature.  This  hypothesis  derives  support  from  the  fact  that  these 
concretions  are  occasionally  found  entirely  disconnected  from  the 
substance  of  the  womb,  lying  perfectly  loose  in  its  cavity,  or  upon  its 
outer  surface. 

The  uterine  tissue  may  be  partially  transformed  into  cartilage,  bone, 
or  earthy  matter.  The  foreign  substance  is  generally  seated  in  the 
proper  texture  of  the  organ,  but  occasionally  it  is  lodged  in  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  and  appears  to  be  encysted.  Louis,  in  his 
Essay  on  Calculous  Concretions,  previously  alluded  to,  quotes  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  were  so  completely  ossified 
as  to  require  to  be  broken  with  a  hammer ;  the  organ  was  of  enormous 
size,  and  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  purulent  matter. 
In  another  case,  referred  to  by  him,  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb 
was  studded  with  numerous  projections,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  a 
firm,  rock  like  consistence,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  stalac- 
tites. "I  have  seen  a  uterus,"  says  Dr.  Hooper,^  "the  size  of  an  adult 
head,  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  formed  wholly  of  hard  bony  matter, 
surrounded  by  the  expanded  fibres  of  the  organ,  and  in  many  parts 
covered  only  by  the  peritoneum."  Such  transformations  are,  however, 
extremely  rare.  They  occur  almost  exclusively  in  females  past  the 
age  of  forty-five,  and  they  appear  to  be  produced  by  a  perverted  action 
of  the  uterine  vessels,  caused  probably  by  chronic  irritation.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain,  if  this  could  be  done,  how  far  these  deposits 
are  connected  with  similar  lesions  of  the  arterial  system. 

13.  Carcinoma, — The  womb  is  often  the  subject  of  malignant  disease, 
described  by  authors  under  the  several  denominations  of  scirrhus, 
fungus  haBmatodes,  cauliflower  excrescence,  corroding  ulcer,  and  carci- 
noma. Scarcely  any  one  of  these  appellations  seems  to  me  to  be  well 
chosen,  as  they  have  reference  rather  to  certain  states  or  appearances 
of  the  parts  than  to  their  true  nature  and  constant  anatomical  charac- 
ters. Not  unfrequently  all  the  conditions  expressed  by  these  terms 
are  blended  together,  and,  even  when  they  exist  separately,  they  have 
invariably  the  same  tendency,  namely,  that  of  destroying  the  diJOTerent 
textures  of  the  uterus  and  the  adjacent  viscera. 

Malignant  disease,  be  its  nature  what  it  may,  generally  begins  at  the 
neck  and  lips  of  the  organ,  from  which  it  gradually  ascends  to  the  other 
parts.  So  common  is  this  mode  of  attack  that  it  was  once  supposed 
to  be  invariable   in  its  occurrence.    Recent  observations,  however, 

I  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Uteras,  p.  14.     London,  1832. 
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prove  that  there  are  numeroas  exceptions  to  this  rale,  and  that  in 
many  cases  the  disease,  instead  of  showing  itself  first  in  the  parts  just 
mentioned,  commences  at  the  base  or  body  of  the  organ,  thence  spread- 
ing downwards  so  as  to  manifest  itself  fast  in  its  inferior  extremity. 
The  origin  of  cancer  in  the  cavity  of  the  organ  is  well  shown  in  the 
adjoining  sketch. 

Kg.  3ie. 
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The  mouth  of  the  womb  in  this  affection  usually  becomes  hard,  thick, 
and  irregular,  the  lips  being  everted,  painful  on  pressure,  and  bleeding 
not  unfreqnently  on  the  slightest  touch.  One,  indeed,  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  is  hemorrhage,  not  alight,  but  severe,  long- continued,  and 
recurring,  with  more  or  less  frequency,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of 
the  malady.  It  is  a  symptom,  therefore,  of  great  diagnostic  value,  espe- 
cially in  the  inceptive  stage  of  the  complaint.  After  this  state  has 
continued  for  some  time,  ulceration  takes  place,  a  thin,  sanious  fluid, 
abundant  in  quantity  and  highly  irritating  in  quality,  oozes  from  the 
vagina,  and  all  the  textures  of  the  affected  part  are  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  base  and  body  of  the  uterus,  which  are  often  much  en- 
larged, also  change  their  appearance ;  they  become  hard  and  firm,  like 
fibro-cartilage,  and  are  intersected  by  dense,  grayish  filaments  running 
in  a  radiating  direction.  In  some  instances,  the  organ,  when  cut,  has 
a  raw  fiesh-colorcd  aspect,  like  a  slice  of  fresh  pork;  this  is  called  the 
lardaceoMS  degeneration  of  the  uterus.  In  other  cases,  it  has  a  gelatin- 
ous structure;  and,  in  a  third  variety,  as  the  softening  and  ulceration 
proceed,  it  assumes  the  color  and  consistence  of  encephahid.  The  an- 
nexed cut  (Fig.  317)  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  carcinoma  of 
the  uterus  beginning  at  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  organ,  and  gradu- 
ally extending  upwards  towards  its  body. 

The  brain-like  variety  of  the  disease  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
soft,  lobnlated  masses,  the  interior  of  which  contains  clots  of  fibrin 


varyiog  in  color  and  coDsistence  according  to  the  length  of  time  the; 
have  been  deposited.  Their  size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  an  orange, 
bat  sometimes  the;  are  as  large  as  a  fcetal  bead,  of  an  irregularly  glo- 


or  til*  Dtwsi  l>*glnB<B(  >t  tha  monlh  ud  neck  at  tha  OTftn.    Tnun  ■  prapuattoB  ta  Priliir 
Kalfi'a  coUaMloB. 

bular  figure,  and  of  a  dark  brownish  complexion,  caused  by  the  secn- 
tioD  of  melanotic  matter.  In  other  cases,  again,  tboagb  these  are  rare, 
the  internal  structure  is  of  s  deep  red  color,  aod  composed  essentially 
of  anastomosing  vessels. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  various  morbid  growths  spring  from  the 
ulcerated  surface,  and  fill  up  the  vagina.  These  at  length  fall  off  b; 
sloughing,  and  are  either  speedily  succeeded  by  others,  or  tbey  leave 
a  deep  excavated  sore,  with  bard,  irregular  edges.  In  this  stage  of 
the  complaint,  there  are  generally  copious  discharges  from  the  vagina, 
consisting  of  a  thin,  corroding  sanies,  serum,  pus,  or  sero-puruleot 
matter.  In  many  individuals  such  discbarges  are  exceedingly  fetid, 
and  at  once  serve  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Carcinoma  of  the  uterus  is  most  common  about  the  decline  of  the 
menses,  in  married  females  that  have  borne  children.  In  409  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus,  examined  by  Madame  Boivin  and  Professor 
Dugfts,'  the  period  of  life  was  as  follows: — 

Under  twenty  Tears  of  *g» 12 

From  twentj  to  thirtj 83 

From  thirty  to  forty 102 

From  forty  to  forty-five 106 

From  forty-flve  to  fifty 95 

From  fifty  to  ilxty 7 

From  lixty  to  sevanty      .......         4 


Thus  it  would  seem  that  nearly  as  many  patients  die  between  the 
(^ea  of  forty  and  fifty  as  in  all  the  other  periods  of  life  conjoined. 

'  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseuea  of  the  Dtenu,  trBi]iIal«d  by  Hemiag,  p.  231. 
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Before  the  twentieth,  and  after  the  fiftieth  year,  the  disease  is  very 
infrequent;  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  want  of  activity  of  the  uterine 
organs. 

The  period  at  which  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  proves  fatal  varies  in 
diflferent  cases  and  under  difierent  circumstances.  Of  120  cases,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  J.  C.  W.  Lever,  of  London,  107  died  at  an  average 
period  of  twenty  months  and  a  quarter  from  the  invasion  of  the 
malady.  The  snortest  duration  was  three  months,  the  longest  five 
years  and  a  half.  Marriage  and  the  previous  state  of  the  health  did 
not  appear  to  have  exercised  any  particular  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

14.  Jlibercles. — Tubercular  matter,  such  as  we  find  in  the  lungs, 
seldom  occurs  in  the  uterus,  and  then  perhaps  never  before  the  age  of 
puberty.  It  is  usually  deposited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ, 
which  is  sometimes  entirely  incrusted  with  it,  forming  a  Idyer  a  line 
or  more  in  thickness.  In  some  instances,  though  this  is  rare,  the 
matter  is  deposited  into  the  substance  of  the  womb,  or  into  the  cellular 
texture  between  it  and  the  peritoneum. 

15.  Laceration. — The  uterus,  like  other  hollow  viscera,  as  the  heart, 
stomach,  and  urinary  bladder,  is  liable  to  laceration,  both  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  and  in  the  gravid  state.  The  causes  which  predispose  to 
this  accident  are  wounds,  such  as  are  made  in  the  Csesarean  section, 
softening  of  the  uterine  'tissue,  irregular  contractions,  and  various  or- 
ganic degenerations,  which,  although  they  may  increase  the  thickness 
of  the  parietes  of  the  womb,  render  them  more  brittle,  and  thus  diminish 
their  power  of  resistance.  The  rupture,  which  may  be  partial  or  com- 
plete, transverse,  oblique,  or  longitudinal,  is  most  frequent  during 

[)arturition,  within  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
abor,  and  most  frequently  afiects  the  body,  neck,  and  lower  segment 
of  the  organ ;  very  rarely  the  fundus  or  upper  part. 

Of  230  cases  of  this  lesion,  related  by  Dr.  Nevermann,  62  occurred 
during  pregnancy,  and  168  during  labor.  "  Of  the  latter,  eighty 
affected  the  body  of  the  uterus,  nine  running  in  a  transverse  direction, 
and  sixty-eight  longitudinally,  and  extending  backwards  and  to  one 
side:  in  three  cases  the  fundus  was  perforated  partly  by  the  feet  of 
the  child,  partly  by  previous  ulceration,  and  in  one  instance  only  the 
fundus  was  rent.  In  thirty -six  cases  the  neck  was  torn  longitudinally, 
and  in  fifteen  transversely.  In  four  cases  the  uterus  was  torn  away 
from  the  vagina,  and  in  twenty  there  was  merely  a  small  perforation 
of  the  body  or  neck.  In  the  other  cases  the  seat  of  the  rupture  is 
not  mentioned." 

"The  rupture  does  not  always  extend  through  the  whole  of  the 
substance  of  the  uterus.  In  four  cases  the  peritoneum  only  was  torn, 
and  in  five  cases  the  uterus  was  torn  and  the  peritoneum  uninjured; 
and,  in  all  these  apparently  slight  cases,  death  ensued.  The  size  of 
the  lacerations  varies  much ;  some  have  been  seen  only  a  quarter  or 
half  an  inch  in  length,  others  nine  inches  long,  or  even  involving  two 
thirds  of  the  uterus.  Sometimes  the  rupture  is  merely  a  small,  round 
hole,  through  which  fatal  hemorrhage  takes  place."  Fig.  318  is  a  lace- 
ration of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.    The  laceration,  as  just  stated,  is 


sometimes  limited  to  tbe  peritoneal  iDvestmeiit  of  the  uteras,  exteadiog 
in  an  oblique,  horizontal,  or  diagonal  direction.  It  is  moat  ooinmon  at 
the  postero- inferior  surface  of  the  organ,  at  the  part  which  corresponds 


with  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  is  apparently  caused  by  the 
force  in  which  the  child,  in  the  act  of  parturition,  is  impelled  against 
this  portion  of  the  womb. 

All  obstetricians  bear  witness  to  the  rarity  of  this  accident  in  first 
labors.  Of  83  cases  recorded  by  Collins,  Robertson,  and  McKeever, 
10  only  occurred  under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Nevermann  finds. 
on  a  comparison  of  406,081  labors,  that  the  uterus  was  ruptured  85 
times,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4,777. 

16.  Hemorrhage. — Of  hemorrhage  of  the  uterus  I  shall  speak  only 
as  it  affects  the  organ  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  Contemplated 
under  this  restriction,  the  occurrence  is  most  common  in  marrieil 
females,  about  the  cessation  of  tbe  menstrual  function,  and  is  observed 
in  every  state  of  constitution,  in  the  strong  and  plethoric,  as  well  as 
in  the  feeble  and  relaxed.  A  great  variety  of  causes  may  give  rise 
to  uterine  hemorrhage ;  but  the  most  frequent  by  far  is  that  peculiar 
state  of  tbe  system  which  accompanies  the  disappearance  of  the 
menses,  together  with  ulceration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  the 
presence  of  some  adventitious  growth.  Disease  of  the  ovary  also 
powerfully  predisposes  to  this  lesion ;  and  there  are  some  females  who 
ere  naturally,  or  from  habit,  so  prone  to  it  that  the  most  trifling  exer- 
tion is  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack.  The  duration  of  the  hcmor- 
ffcage  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks.  When  dependent 
«pon  structural  disease,  or  the  presence  of  a  polypous  tumor,  the  blood 
often  comes  away  suddenly,  in  a  gush,  which  continues,  at  intervals, 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  ceases. 

The  effused  blood  is  generally  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  comes  away 
in  coagulated  masses,  though  occasionally,  especially  when  the  hemor- 
rhage is  sudden  and  profuse,  it  ia  of  a  fluid  consistence,  as  well  *s 
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of  a  lighter  tint.  With  regard  to  its  quantity,  it  may  vary  from  a 
few  oances  to  several  quarts;  and,  although  it  is  generally  greatest 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  ruptured  vessel,  it  is  often  not  less  abundant 
when  it  has  its  source  in  exhalation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  On 
dissection,  we  find  the  surface  of  the  womb  either  of  a  uniform  red 
color,  or  mottled  with  blackish  spots,  soft  and  corrugated,  with  here 
and  there  a  submucous  ecchymosis.  The  whole  organ  is  commonly 
somewhat  relaxed,  and,  on  cutting  through  its  substance,  small  clots 
of  blood  are  occasionally  observed,  resembling  apoplectic  eflfusions  of 
the  brain. 

17.  Dropsy, — Large  quantities  of  water — ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty 
quarts — have  been  known  to  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb. 
The  afiection,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  always  connected  with 
closure  of  the  mouth  of  the  organ,  caused  by  previous  inflammation, 
malignant  disease,  or  some  morbid  growth.  The  fluid  is  generally 
clear  and  limpid  like  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which  it  also  resembles 
in  its  chemical  properties.  In  some  cases  it  is  thick  and  turbid ;  it 
has  also  been  found  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  cofifee-grounds, 
from  the  admixture,  probably,  of  sanguineous  matter.  The  tumors 
thus  formed  often  simulate  pregnancy,  are  painful  on  pressure,  and 
slightly  fluctuate  under  the  fingers.  The  disease,  which  is  technically 
called  hygrometra^  is  occasionally  connected  with  utero-gestation,  of 
which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  distressing  complications.  Its  true 
pathology  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  In  all  probability  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
womb. 

18.  Collections  of  Oas. — Air  now  and  then  collects  within  the  cavity 
of  this  viscus,  constituting  the  disease  which  has  been  described  by 
pathologists  under  the  name  of  emphysema,  physometra,  and  tympa- 
nites. ^  How  this  is  formed  is  still  a  litigated  point.  In  many  cases, 
it  can  be  traced  to  the  decomposition  of  effused  fluids,  as  blood,  serum, 
or  pus;  in  others,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  true 
secretion  from  the  uterine  vessels,  brought  about  by  some  morbid  con- 
dition, the  precise  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  These  accumulations 
may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  in  the  married  and  single,  the 
young  and  old.  When  considerable,  they  cause  the  womb  to  expand 
and  rise  up  in  the  abdomen,  as  in  pregnancy,  with  which  it  may  be 
easily  confounded.  After  the  flatus  has  existed  for  several  months, 
the  uterus  commonly  makes  an  effort  to  dislodge  it,  expelling  it  with 
a  noise  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  occasioned  in  eructation. 

19.  Hair. — The  uterus  has  been  known  to  contain  hair,  either  by 
itself,  or  in  union  with  other  substances,  as  water,  fat,  decomposed 
skin,  or  pieces  of  bone.  The  subjects  of  this  occurrence  have  always 
been  married  females,  who  were  aelivered  some  time  previously  of  a 
dead  child,  from  whicla  the  hair  is  doubtless  derived,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  such  a  formation  independently  of  the  process  of  im- 
pregnation. Hysterical  women  have  been  known  to  introduce  hair 
into  the  vagina  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  their  friends. 

20.  Hydatids, — We  sometimes  find  hydatids  in  the  uterus,  though 
not  so  frequently  as  as  has  been  generally  imagined.     The  number 
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of  theae  bodies  is  often  immense.    la  a  specimen  in  my  collection, 
not  withstanding  a  great  many  were  lost  during  the  delivery,  there 
are  at  least  ten  tbonaand,  of  all  sizes  between  an  almond  and  a  mus- 
tard-seed (Fig.  319).     In  their  shape. 
Fig.  319.  these  bodies  are  either  globolar,  pear- 

like, or  conoidal;  and  they  are  usually 
strung  together  by  an  intricate  plexus 
of  prides,  which  ramify  in  every  di- 
rection, and  are  frequently  not  thicker 
than  a  common  sewing- thread.  The 
length  of  these  stems  varies  frona  a  few 
lines  or  less  to  several  inches ;  they  are 
of  an  irregularly  cylindrical  figure,  and 
from  two  to  six  are  occasionally  attached 
to  the  same  vesicle;  their  strength  is 
always  very  slight,  so  that  they  break 
with  great  ease;  and  many  of  them, 
though  not  all,  are  distinctly  tubulated, 
being  inflatable  from  the  hydatids  with 
which  they  are  associated.  The  canal, 
however,  does  not  generally  extend 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  foot- 
stalk, but  only  a  comparatively  short 
distance ;  seldom,  indeed,  more  tfaaD  six 
lines  or  an  inch. 

The  larger  hydatids  have  generally 
smaller  ones  attached  to  different  parts 
of  their  surface,  an  arrangement  not 
unlike  what  is  observed  in  some  tu- 
berous roots.  From  five  to  ten,  not 
bigger  than  a  grain  of  barley,  are  often 
seen  sprouting  out  in  this  way,  their 
connection  with  the  parent  parasite  be- 
Kjddidt  at  the  Tutnt.  From  ■  pnpcru-  ing  effected  by  mcaus  of  a  narrow,  deli- 
iioa  Id  mj  coiiecdon.  cato  Stem,  scafcely  half  a  line  in  length. 

But,  whatever  may  be  their  size  or 
form,  they  all  adhere,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  one  common  stalk, 
exactly  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  which  consists  either  of  a  portion 
of  degenerated  placenta,  a  fibrinous  concretion,  somewhat  similar  to 
an  ordinary  mole,  a  blighted  ovam,  or  the  remnants  of  the  fcetal  en- 
velops. These  are,  I  conceive,  highly  important  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  theae  singular  productions,  inasmuch  as  they  fully  confirm 
the  opinion,  so  warmly  advocated  by  many  writers,  but  so  strenuously 
denied  by  others,  that  hydatids  are  never  found  except  as  the  result 
of  impregnation. 

When  carefully  examined,  each  vesicle  is  found  to  have  three  dis- 
tinct coverings,  which  may  generally  be  separated  without  much  diffi- 
culty with  the  knife,  care  being  taken  to  hold  the  morbid  growth  under 
water  during  the  dissection.  The  external  tunic  ia  extremely  delicate, 
almost  like  a  film,  and  of  a  pale  cineritious  color,  which  becomes  more 
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perceptible  when  it  is  detached  from  the  subjacent  layer;  it  is  easily 
lacerated,  semi-transparent,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  decidu- 
ous membrane.  The  second  lamella,  on  the  contrary,  is  comparatively 
thick,  firm,  dense,  and  resisting ;  it  has  a  whitish  appearance,  |X)ssesses 
the  property,  in  some  respects,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  serves  at  once 
to  give  shape  and  consistence  to  the  vesicle  which  it  assists  in  forming. 
Within  the  two  coverings  now  described  lies  the  hydatid,  properly  so 
called,  which  is  generally  so  weak  as  to  break  under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  which  appears  to  consist  merely  of  a  thin,  lymph- 
like sac,  filled  with  serous  fluid.  In  the  recent  state,  this  lamella  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  transparent ;  but,  by  immersion  in  alcohol,  it 
speedily  becomes  opaque  and  corrugated.  In  most  cases  the  parasite 
lies  loosely  within  its  envelops,  but  occasionally,  especially  when  the 
vesicles  are  old  or  of  large  size,  there  is  a  pretty  strong  adhesion,  by 
means  of  thread-like  filaments,  between  them.  Its  contents  are  clear 
and  limpid,  like  the  purest  spring  water,  slightly  saline  to  the  taste, 
and  partially  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  dilute  acid. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  number  of  these  bodies  is  some- 
times extremely  great.  By  their  agglomeration  large  masses  are 
formed,  the  weight  of  which  has  been  known  to  exce^  ten  pounds. 
These  masses  are  generally  expelled  piecemeal,  and  they  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  enveloped  by  distinct  foetal  membranes,  unless  there  are  at  the 
same  time  remnants  of  a  blighted  ovum. 

The  period  of  hydatic  gestation,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  extremely 
variable.  The  following  table,  which  I  have  compiled  from  Madame 
Boivin  and  other  writers,  gives  an  accurate  view  of  the  duration  of 
this  disease  in  forty-four  cases,  including  five  that  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  medical  friends: — 

Duration  of  the  disease.  Namber  of  eases. 

3  months 4 

4  " T        .        3 

6       " 3 

6  " 5 

7  " 6 

8  « 7 

9  « .  10 

10  " 3 

11  " 1 

13  " 1 

14  " 1 

44 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  hydatic  births,  if  so' 
they  may  be  styled,  is,  within  a  fraction,  twice  as  great  after  the  sixth 
month  as  anterior  to  that  period.  Delivery  never  occurs,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  month. 
The  mean  duration  of  this  species  of  pregnancy,  calculated  from  the 
above  cases,  is  a  little  more  than  seven  months,  provided  we  receive 
as  correct — which  I  am  disposed  to  think  we  should  not — the  ex- 
amples of  Baudelocque,  Vernois,  and  others,  where  the  female  is  said 
to  have  carried  the  morbid  product  more  than  a  year. 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  hydatids  of  the  uterus  are  most  common 
in  women  about  the  decline  of  the  menses ;  but  this  opinion  is  evidently 
grounded  upon  superficial  observation.  Of  thirty-one  cases,  in  which 
the  age  is  satisfactorily  stated,  I  fi^nd  that  twelve  occurred  between  the 
twentieth  and  thirtieth  year:  eight  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth; 
and  eleven  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth,  or  rather  between  the 
fortieth  and  forty-sixth ;  for  beyond  this  period  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  a  single  well  authenticated  instance  in  which  this  degeneration 
was  observed. 

The  development  of  these  parasites  is  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
preceded  by  one  or  more  normal  gestations.  In  a  case,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Dunlap,  of  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  the  woman,  who  was  forty-six  years  old,  and  had  always  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  had  given  birth  to  eleven  children. 
Occasionally  these  bodies  form  in  several  successive  pregnancies;  and 
in  a  few  rare  instances  they  have  been  observed  in  several  members 
of  the  same  family. 

The  expulsion  of  the  hydatids  is  almost  constantly  attended  with 
more  or  less  hemorrhage.  To  this  statement,  indeed,  there  are  few 
exceptions.  A  discharge  of  blood  frequently  takes  place  at  a  very 
early  period  of  gestation,  and  recurs  at  variable  but  generally  short 
intervals,  until  the  time  of  parturition.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost 
is  often  so  great  as  seriously  to  undermine  the  vital  powers,  or  even 
destroy  the  patient.  The  expulsion  of  these  bodies  is  always  accom- 
panied by  labor  pains. 

As  to  the  causes  of  these  morbid  growths,  they  are  enveloped  in 
complete  mystery.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  many  that  they  are 
occasionally  an  original  production  of  the  uterus;  but  there  is  no  case 
on  record,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  warrants  such  a  conclusion.  In- 
deed, when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  they 
always  occur  in  association  with  mole-like  concretions,  the  membranes 
of  a  blighted  ovum,  or  some  remains  of  the  foetus  itself,  or  finally, 
with  portions  of  the  placenta,  in  a  state  of  degeneration,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  they  are  invariably  the  result  of  impregnation.  If  this 
view  be  adopted,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  deduction,  that  the  development 
of  the  new  being  is  arrested  and  another  action  set  up,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  bodies  in  question  are  created.  What  the  nature 
of  this  action  is,  we  cannot  of  course  determine  any  more  than  that 
which  presides  over  ordinary  generation. 

21.  Moks, — The  last  subject  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  uterine 
moles.  Under  this  term  authors  have  described  different,  and  often 
very  dissimilar  products,  which,  after  continuing  for  a  variable  period 
in  the  womb,  are  finally  expelled  with  all  the  phenomena  of  ordinary 
labor.  I  shall  divide  uterine  moles  into  two  species,  the  fibrinoas 
and  the  vascular.  This  arrangement,  it  will  be  perceived,  altogether 
excludes  uterine  hydatids,  which  have  been  referred  to  this  head  by 
certain  writers. 

The  fibrinous  mole  (Figs.  320,  321,  322)  is  a  much  more  interesting 
and  intricate  structure  than  we  might  be  led  to  infer  from  the  im- 
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Fig.  322. 


perfect  descriptions  of  it  by  authors.  In  its  sliape  it  is  alvays,  so 
far  at  least  as  reiterated  inspection  has 
enabled  me  to  judge,  more  or  less  coni- 
cal, pyriform,  or  gourd- like;  never,  I 
believe,  perfectly  globular.  Occasion- 
ally, though  this  is  rare,  it  is  somewhat 
lobulated  or  angular,  either  externally 
or  upon  the  inner  surface,  or  in  both 
these  situations  at  the  same  time.  Its 
size  and  weight  vary  very  much  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Id  hve  specimens  of  this 
species  of  mole  which  I  have  e:xamined 
with  great  care,  the  mean  weight  was 
a  little  more  than  one  ounce,  the  maxi- 
mum two  ounces,  the  minimum  six 
drachms.  The  length,  in  the  same 
cases,  varied  from  two  inches  and  a  half 
to  three  inches  and  a  quarter;  the 
width,  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  and  a  quarter;  and  the  thickness,  BKMro.ur. 

from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 

The  fibrinous  mole,  in  the  recent  state,  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mass  of  blood,  being  of  a  modena  color,  not  uniformly,  but 
darker  in  some  places  than  in  others.  It  is  of  a  firm,  solid  conaistence, 
requires  a  good  deal  of  force  to  cut  it,  and  emits  a  dull,  creaking 
sound  under  the  knife,  like  fibro-cartilage.  The  degree  of  induration, 
however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases,  or  even  in  all  parts  of  the  same 
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specimen.  When  retained  long,  this  species  of  mole  sometimes  par- 
tially degenerates  into  a  hard,  gristly  substance,  similar  to  certain 
transformations  of  the  placenta. 

The  adventitioos  product  is  invested  by  a  grayish,  fragile  lamella, 
generally  not  more  than  the  fourth  of  a  line  in  thickness.  It  evidently 
serves  to  connect  the  mole  to  the  inner  surCEU»  of  the  uterus,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  characters  of  the  deciduous  membrane.  Not  only  does 
this  lamella  cover  the  exterior  of  this  body,  but  it  usually  passes  into 
the  internal  canal,  which  it  thus  lines  throughout  its  whole  extent 
An  instance  has  been  recorded,  where  the  mole  whs  surrounded  by  an 
osseous  covering,  formed,  doubtless,  by  a  degeneration  of  the  structure 
here  described. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  this  morbid  growth,  an  internal 
cavity  is  found  which  is  always  remarkably  small  in  proportion  to  the 
inclosing  parietes.  In  most  instances,  it  extends  nearly  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  at  the  larger  of  which,  much  more  frequentlv 
than  at  the  smaller,  it  has  an  external  opening.  To  this  law,  whidi 
may  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  One,  I  have  met  with  only  a 
single  exception  in  a  considerable  number  of  specimens.  To  attempt 
to  describe  the  shape  of  the  internal  canal  would  be  idle,  so  much  does 
it  vary  in  different  cases.  Irregularity  is  its  distinguishing  character- 
istic. Very  frequently  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  fissure,  which 
is  sometimes  cylindrical,  sometimes  angular.  Equally  irregular  is  the 
outlet  of  this  canal ;  whilst  in  some  instances  it  is  small  ana  tolerably 
well-defined,  in  others,  and  these  are  by  far  the  most  common,  it  is 
large,  grooved,  or  slit-like.  Occasionally  it  closely  resembles  the 
mouth  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  internal  canal, 
or  of  its  outlet,  it  is  always  lined  by  two  short  sacs,  which,  though 
intimately  united,  are  perfectly  separable  by  dissection,  and  which 
appear  to  correspond  exactly  to  the  natural  envelops  of  the  foetus. 
The  outer  layer  is  rough,  flocculent,  and  loosely  connected  with  the 
deciduous  membrane,  which,  as  was  before  stat^,  is  always  reflected 
into  the  mole  when  there  is  an  open  cavity ;  the  inner,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  perfectly  smooth  and  glossy,  like  the  serous  tissue  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  transparent  fluid,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  amniotic 
liquor. 

The  parietes  of  the  cavity  just  described  are  always  exceedingly 
irregular,  and  vary  in  different  parts  of  their  extent  from  the  twelfth 
of  an  inch  to  six  or  eight  lines  in  thickness.  They  are  comf)Osed 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  of  the  fibrin  and  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood,  cemented  by  plastic  matter.  On  making  a  section  of  the  mole 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis,  the  outer  portion  is  observed  to  have 
an  imperfectly  lamellated  arrangement,  ana  also  to  be  somewhat  more 
compact  than  the  internal  parts,  which  are  of  a  much  darker  complex- 
ion, homogeneous,  much  more  friable,  and  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
coagulated  blood.  In  some  instances,  the  walls  are  essentially  fibrous, 
the  fibres  extending  longitudinally  from  one  extremity,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  other.    Lying  in  close,  parallel  lines,  they  are  very  coarse,  easily 
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torn,  as  well  as  easily  separated  from  each  other,  and  of  a  reddiah-graj 
color,  being  darker  at  some  portions  than  at  others,  .These  three 
varieties  of  structure  are  not  unfrequentlj  met  with  in  the  same  tumor, 
the  linear  arrangement  being  seen  at  the  apex,  the  lamellated  at  the 
external  part  of  the  body,  and  the  uniform,  homogeneous,  or  hematoid 
towards  the  centre. 

The  cellular  tissue  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  variety  of 
mole  is  usually  very  small  in  quantity,  and  is  often  so  intimately  in- 
corporated with  the  morbid  mass  as  to  be  perceptible  only  after  pro- 
tracted maceration.  Its  vessels,  which  are  generally  quite  large,  may 
be  seen  ramifying  over  its  outer  surface,  running,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis.  They  enter  the  new  product  at  various 
points,  but  none  can  be  traced  beyond  the  depth  of  a  few  lines :  they 
are  sometimes  quite  varicose,  their  parietes  are  remarkably  brittle,  and 
they  have  altogether  much  more  of  a  venous  than  of  an  arterial  cha- 
racter. The  anastomoses  which  exist  between  these  vascular  trunks 
are  commonly  very  imperfect;  a  circumstance  which,  with  the  delicacy 
of  their  structure,  renders  them  exceedingly  liable  to  congestion, 
rapture,  and  hemorrhage. 

The  second  species  of  mole  may  be  called  the  vascular  (Fig.  323),  in 
consideration  of  its  structure,  which, 
as  the  term  imports,  is  essentially  of 
that  nature.  It  is  much  more  rare 
than  the  preceding,  but  ia  what  pro- 
portion it  occurs  we  have  no  means 
to  determine.  In  its  shape,  the  vas- 
cular mole  is  generally  globular, 
its  diameter  varying  from  one  to  four 
inches.  Its  weight,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  its  contents,  ranges  from 
three  drachms  to  one  ounce,  accord- 
ing to  its  dimensions,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  its  parietes. 

In  regard  to  its  structure,  this  va- 
riety of  mole  may  be  said  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  placenta. 

Like  it,  it  appears  to  be  essentially  composed  of  bloodvessels,  which 
freely  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  are  bound  together  by  delicate, 
cellular  tissue,  the  whole  forming  a  soft,  spongy  substance,  the  thick- 
ness of  which  rarely  exceeds  the  sixth  of  an  inch.  In  some  instances, 
numerous  intersecting  filaments  may  be  observed,  which  are  either  of 
a  fibrous  nature,  or  obliterated  arterial  and  venous  ramifications.  The 
mole  is  covered  by  a  thin,  coriaceous  lamella,  which  is  much  more 
delicate  than  in  the  fibrinous  form;  internally,  it  is  furnished  with 
two  distinct  membranes,  one  answering  to  the  chorion,  the  other  to 
the  amnion.  They  are  much  more  perfectly  developed  than  in  the 
preceding  variety,  as  well  as  more  easily  separable  from  each  other ; 
and  the  latter  always  incloses  a  considerable  quantity  of  watery  fluid, 
occasionally,  indeed,  as  much  as  three  or  four  ounces. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  two  species  of  aterine  motes.    The 
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period  during  which  they  are  retained  in  the  womb  is  liable  to  some 
variation,  bi^  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  does  not  exceed  three 
months.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  known  them  to  come  away  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  tenth  week,  and  on  one  occasion  as  late  as  the 
middle  term  of  normal  gestation.  Their  expulsion  is  invariably 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  hemorrhage,  which  is  sometimes  so 
profuse  as  to  endanger  life.  The  parturient  efforts  are  usually  very 
feeble,  and  often  occupy  from  two  to  three  days. 

The  fibrinous  mole  has  occasionally  been  observed  in  company  with 
a  healthy  or  diseased  foetus;  and  I  have  a  specimen  of  the  vascular 
variety,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  the  remains  of  an  umbilical  cord. 
Like  hydatids,  these  products  may  occur  in  several  successive  preg- 
nancies ;  and  they  have  been  noticed  at  all  periods,  from  the  age  of 
puberty  to  the  decline  of  the  menses.  Their  development  is  common- 
ly attended  with  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  gestation. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  these  bodies  are  never  formed  except 
as  a  consequence  of  conception,  an  opinion  which  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  result  of  my  own  observations.  I  speak  now,  of 
course,  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  genuine  mole;  that  is,  on 
orgamzed  body  of  a  certain  or  determinate  fomi  and  ^truclure^  having 
an  internal  cavity^  either  closed  or  open^  and  lined  by  two  distinct  mem- 
branes of  the  character  here  ascribed  to  them.  Such  a  product,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  fibrinous  or  vascular,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  on  the 
authority  of  personal  experience,  is  never  developed  in  the  virgin 
uterus.  I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  what  some  have  called  a 
spurious  mole — a  dense,  compact,  and  amorphous  mass,  composed  essen- 
tially of  clotted  blood — but  such  a  substance  might  form,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  in  females  during  the  period  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  establishment  and  the  decline  of  the  menses,  without  inter- 
course or  the  stimulus  of  conception,  simply  from  the  effusion  and 
retention  of  a  small  quantity  of  organizable  blood. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  true  mole  we  have  no  definite  knowledge.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  in  the  absence  of  positive  facts,  that  the  uterus, 
instead  of  providing  for  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  the  new  being, 
as  nature  has  designed  it  should,  takes  on  inflammatory  irritation, 
which  is  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  germ,  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  formation  of  an  abnormal  structure,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  sooner  or  later  detached  and  expelled. 


SECTION  II. 

OVARIES. 


The  ovaries  are  two  small  oblong  bodies  of  a  light  grayish  color, 
and  of  the  volume  nearly  of  a  common  almond.  With  regard  to 
their  weight,  much  diversity  obtains  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  as 
well  in  the  single  as  in  the  married  state.    In  eight  young  females, 
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who  died  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-three,  and  in  whom, 
from  their  previous  health  and  moral  habits,  there  was^every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ovaries  were  perfectly  natural,  I  found  the  mean 
weight  to  be  one  drachm  and  a  quarter,  the  maximum  one  drachm  two 
scruples  and  a  half,  and  the  minimum  fifty-six  grains.  With  respect 
to  their  dimensions,  the  mean  liength  of  the  organs,  measured  in  the 
same  subjects,  was  seventeen  lines,  the  breadth  nine  lines,  and  the 
thickness  four  lines  and  a  half.  In  women  who  have  borne  children, 
the  ovaries  are  generally  about  half  a  drachm  heavier,  and  they  are 
also  broader  and  thicker,  but  seldom  any  longer.  Their  volume  is 
always  disproportionably  great  in  early  childhood;  but  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  year  they  undergo  little  change  in  this  respect; 
from  this  period  on,  however,  they  gradually  augment  in  size,  until 
puberty,  when  they  attain  their  full  development. 

The  ovaries  are  subject  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  softening, 
tubercles,  melanosis,  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  fibrous  growths,  and  serous 
cysts.  Few  of  these  aftections  occur  before  puberty,  and  they  are 
much  more  common,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  married  than  in  the 
single. 

1.  Inflammation. — The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  ovaritis  are 
increased  vascularity,  softening,  and  sero-purulent  effusion.  In  vio- 
lent attacks,  the  organ  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  much  swelled,  and  gorged 
with  blood.  On  cutting  into  the  parenchymatous  structure,  it  will  be 
found  succulent,  and  pervaded  by  globules  of  pus,  or  converted  into  a 
pulpy,  disorganized  mass.  When  the  disease  affects  the  albugineous 
and  serous  coverings,  lymph  is  apt  to*be  poured  out,  sometimes  in 
great  quantities,  by  which  the  ovary  is  embedded,  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  adjoining  viscera.  In  such  cases  the  gland  is  liable  to  be  per- 
manently fixed  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  bladder,  the 
body  of  the  womb,  and  even  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube. 

Ovaritis,  especially  the  puerperal  variety,  sometimes  passes  into 
suppuration.  The  matter  is  commonly  of  a  thick  cream  like  consist- 
ence, such  as  occurs  in  phlegmonous  abscess,  and  it  may  be  either 
infiltrated  into  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  organ,  or  collected 
at  one  or  more  points.  The  quantity  of  fluid,  though  usually  small, 
is  sometimes  almost  incredible.  In  a  case  of  chronic  ovaritis,  observed 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  this  city,  it  amounted  to  sixteen  quarts.  The  right 
ovary  occupied  the  whole  of  the  abdon\inal  cavity,  and  was  converted 
into  a  large  vascular  sac,  weighing  seventeen  pounds  after  the  removal 
of  its  contents.  The  matter  thus  formed  may  escape  into  the  pelvic 
cavity,  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  urinary  bladder.  In  some  cases  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  bowels ;  and  occasionally  it  has  been  known  to  travel 
along  the  course  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  down  through 
the  inguinal  ring. 

Softening  of  the  ovary  is  uncommon.  It  generally  results  from 
active  inflammation,  and  occasionally  coexists  with  puerperal  perito- 
nitis. Under  the  influence  of  this  disease,  the  organ  becomes  tumid, 
infiltrated  with  sero-purulent  matter,  extremely  soft,  and  lacerable. 
In  some  instances,  the  entire  structure  of  the  ovary  is  reduced  to  a 
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dark-colored  vascular  pulp,  in  which  it  is  inmossible  to  perceive  the 
slightest  trace  of  its  natural  organization.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
organ  is  of  a  dark  complexion,  hard  and  friable,  like  a  half-rotten 
pear. 

2.  Heterologous  Formations. — The  ovary  is  liable  to  the  heterodite 
formations,  especially  the  encephaloid,  the  rest  being  comparatively 
infrequent. 

Tubercles  of  the  ovary  are  met  with  chiefly  in  scrofulous  females, 
after  the  decline  of  the  menses.  Louis  found  them  in  one-twentieth 
of  his  phthisical  subjects.  The  most  common  form  in  which  the 
heterodite  deposit  occurs  is  the  miliary,  but  it  may  also  exhibit  itself 
as  an  infiltration. 

Melanosis  of  the  ovary  is  extremely  rare,  and  perhaps  never  exists 
without  similar  disease  in  other  organs. 

Scirrhus  is  more  common,  though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  rare 
affection.  The  new  formation  may  occur  by  itself,  constituting  a 
hard,  dense  mass  as  large  as  a  fist  or  even  a  child's  head,  of  an 
irregular  globular  shape,  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  drab-colored  aspect, 
and  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  membranous  filaments.  The 
disease  is  most  liable  to  show  itself  about  the  decline  of  the  menses, 
and  occasionally  coexists  with  other  morbid  growths. 

Th^  most  common  of  the  heterologous  formations  of  this  body  is 
the  encephaloid^  which  sometimes  runs  its  course  with  frightful  rapidity. 
It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
menses,  and  it  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  be  called  into  activity  by 
the  process  of  impregnation.  '  Generally  the  brain-like  matter,  which 
distinguishes  this  disease,  is  found  in  small,  irregular  masses,  inclosed 
in  distinct  cysts,  of  a  fibrous  texture.  These  masses  sometimes  attain 
a  very  great  magnitude.  They  are  usually  of  different  shades  of  color, 
being  of  a  pale  olive,  brownish,  or  mahogany  in  some  places,  white, 
cream-like,  or  grayish  in  others.  Branches  of  vessels  may  often  be 
traced,  in  great  numbers,  into  their  structure;  and  not  unfrequently 
they  contain  large  cysts,  filled  with  serum,  pus,  or  sanious  fluid. 

Colloid  of  the  ovary  may  occur  alone,  or  it  may  coexist  with  other 
morbid  products,  particularly  the  fibrous  and  encephaloid ;  it  is  capa- 
ble of  attaining  a  large  bulk,  and  exhibits  the  same  structure  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  Fibrous  Tumors, — Fibrous  tumors,  similar  in  their  texture  to 
those  of  the  uterus,  are  liable  to  form  in  the  ovary.  Varying  in  size 
between  a  hazel-nut  and  an  orange,  they  are  of  a  grayish  color,  firm 
consistence,  and  usually  attached  by  a  long,  narrow  footstalk.  Occa- 
sionally these  tumors  coexist  with  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  or  serous 
cysts ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  them  small,  irregular  cavi- 
ties, filled  with  a  thick,  dirty-looking  fluid.  Sometimes  they  are  in- 
terspersed with  cartilaginous,  osseous,  or  earthy  concretions.  These 
formations  are  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
where  the  fibrous  substance  is  occasionally  almost  wholly  replaced  by 
them.  Under  such  circumstances,  indeed,  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  may  be  deposited,  weighing  many  pounds,  of  a  whitish  or  pale 
yellowish  aspect,  and  so  hard  as  to  be  divisible  only  with  the  saw. 
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The  tranarormation  ie  DOt  always  confined  to  the  proper  snbstaDce  of 
the  ovary,  but  may  extend  to  its  fibrous  envelop,  supplautiDg  every 
vestige  of  the  normal  structure. 

4.  Serous  Oysta. — There  are  probably  no  organs  in  the  human  body 
ID  which  serous  cysts  are  more  frequently  developed  than  in  the 
ovaries.  Assuming  every  variety  of  shape,  they  are  most  generally 
globular,  ovoidal,  or  pyriforai,  and  vary  iu  size  from  the  smallest  nut 
to  the  magnitude  of  a  large  melon.  Sometimes  the  whole  ovary  is 
converted  into  one  enormous  sac ;  at  other  times  the  cysts  seem  to 
be  gregarious,  or  united  into  clusters,  having  no  communication  with 
each  other.  Occasionally  the  sac  is  multilocular,  or  divided  into  dis- 
tinct compartments. 

The  annexed  cut  (Fig.  324)  represents  an  ovarian  cyst  of  large 

Pig.  324. 


size.  The  uterus  is  seen  to  retain  its  natural  form  and  volume. 
Attached  to  its  left  bom,  at  the  origin  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  is  a  small 
globular  cyst,  adherent  by  a  short  slender  pedicle,  and  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  ovary  on  that  side. 

The  contents  of  these  cysts  vary  in  color  and  consistence  in  different 
cases.  In  some,  the  fluid  is  thin,  pale,  and  ropy  ;  in  others,  thick,  and 
dark -colored,  like  col^-grounds ;  in  others,  purulent,  sero-pnrulent, 
saoions,  meliceric,  saponaceous,  tar-like,  greasy,  or  snety. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  watery  contents  of  these  tumors 
vanes  in  difiTerent  cases,  and  even  in  different  portions  of  the  same 
sac,  especially  when  it  is  of  a  multilocular  nature.  In  general,  it  con- 
sists mainly  of  water,  in  combination  with  albamen  and  the  earthy 
salts,  along  with  a  trace  of  fatty  matter. 

In  the  multilocular  form  of  ovarian  dropsy  it  often  happens  that 
each  cyst  is  filled  with  a  peculiar  product,  aqueous  or  gelatinous, 
sanguineous,  fatty,  or  even  chalky.  These  substances  are  liable  to 
become  decomposed,  when  they  exhale  a  putrid  odor,  and  give  rise  to 
difierent  kinds  of  gases. 

The  brownish,  turbid,  or  cofiee-groundslooking  fluid,  contained  in 
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certain  ovarian  cysts,  probably  derives  its  color  from  the  admixture 
of  blood,  poured  out  by  the  vessels  which  are  distributed  through  the 

Earietes  of  the  main  sac,  or  the  internal  septiform  processes,  and  pro- 
ably  undergoing  a  species  of  decomposition  by  long  sojourn  in  the 
tumor.  Fontenelle  ascertained  that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  albumen, 
with  some  fibrin,  a  concrete  jelly,  and  earthy  salts.  In  a  woman, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  whom  I  tapped  twelve  years  ago,  the  fluid, 
amounting  to  between  four  and  five  gallons,  was  of  the  color  and  con- 
sistence of  thin  molasses. 

Ovarian  cysts,  especially  the  simple  variety,  are  sometimes  nearly 
entirely  occupied  by  a  yellow,  granular  substance,  not  unlike  butter. 
The  quantity  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  pounds.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Bird,*  of  London,  who  finds  100  parts  to 
contain  the  following  ingredients: — 


Butyrine,  with  butyric  acid 

Elaine,  with  traces  of  margarine 

Margarine 

Fibrous  mass 

Water 


27- 
3S- 

2-5 

8-5 

100 


i 


The  quantity  of  fluid  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  many  quarts. 
The  largest  quantity  I  have  ever  drawn  off  at  one  time  was  nine  gal- 
lons and  three-quarters.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Hintze,  of  B^ti- 
more,  the  cyst  contained  upwards  of  twenty-three  gallons.  It  was 
nearly  spherical  in  its  shape,  communicated  with  the  urinary  bladder 
and  inferior  portion  of  the  colon,  and  was  of  a  thick,  compact,  fibrous 
structure.  Mead  tapped  a  patient  sixty-seven  times  in  five  years  and 
a  half,  evacuating  altogether  two  hundred  and  forty  gallons  of  fluid. 
In  the  celebrated  case  of  Martineau,  paracentesis  was  performed  eighty 
times  in  twenty-five  years,  and  the  entire  quantity  of  water  removed 
was  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  gallons,  three  quarts,  and  one 
pint.  The  largest  amount  of  fluid  lost  at  one  operation  was  fifty-four 
quarts.  Thirty-nine  quarts  were  evacuated  after  death,  which  occur- 
red three  weeks  after  the  last  tapping.  The  whole  of  this  enormous 
quantity  of  water  was  secreted  by  the  left  ovary,  which  was  expanded 
into  one  vast  sac,  extensively  ossified,  and  not  very  thick. 

Thus  an  ovary  which,  in  the  normal  state,  scarcely  weighs  two 
drachms,  will  expand,  under  disease,  to  a  magnitude  capable  of  hold- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  fluid.  Externally,  the  sac  is  commonly 
smooth  and  polished ;  internally,  it  is  rough  and  irregular,  frequently 
sending  off  little  septiform  processes.  In  some  instances  it  has  a 
dense,  cartilaginous  feel ;  and  occasionally  it  has  been  found  partially 
ossified.  These  sacs,  it  may  now  be  observed,  constitute  what  is 
termed  encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovary,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  often,  if  not  generally,  arise  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles. 

The  causes  of  ovarian  dropsy  are  not  understood.  The  disease  is 
most  common  in  married  females,  but  is  occasionally  observed  in  old 

'  London  Lancet,  for  1842-3,  p.  30,  N.  York  edition. 
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maids,  sad  in  young  girls  soon  after  the  age  of  puberty.     Its  progress 
is  usuallj  tardy. 

Finally,  ovarian  tumors  have  been  known  to  cx)ntain  teeth  (Fig.  S25), 


bonea,  cartilages,  anil  hairs(Fig.  326), 
either  incloswi  in  distinct  cysts,  or 
wrapped  up  in  a  peculiar  saponaceous, 
fatty,  or  suety  substance.  The  hairs  are 
sometimes  furnished  with  wellfornsed 
bulbs,  and,  like  those  of  the  head,  to 
which  they  bear  the  greatest  resem- 
blance in  other  respects,  they  exhibit 
every  variety  of  color.  These  differ- 
ent products,  which  have  occasionally 
been  observed  at  a  very  early  age,  are 
doubtless  always  the  result  of  coacep- 
tion,the  embryo  beingdeveloped  in  the 
ovary  instead  of  the  uterus.  When 
they  occur  in  the  young,  immature 
female,  without  conception,  tbeir  pre- 
sence can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  "•'' '""'  "  "•''■"■  '"""■ 
theory  of  monstrosity  by  inclusion. 

5.  Hydatids. — Hydatids  are  occasionally  found  in  the  ovaries.  They 
vary  in  number  from  ten  or  a  dozen  to  several  hundred,  and  in  volume 
between  a  pea  and  a  hen's  egg.  Some  adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sac  by  narrow,  slender  necks ;  others  are  loose,  and  float  about  in 
the  effused  fluid,  the  quantity  of  which  is  often  very  great.  They 
are  generally,  if  not  invariably,  of  the  acephalocyatic  kind. 

6,  Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  ovary  is  frequently  observed  in  old 
females,  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  The  period  for  the  exereise 
of  the  reproductive  function  being  passed,  the  organ  is  no  longer 
needed,  and  it  accordingly,  in  many  cases,  greatly  decreases  in  volume; 
the  interior  structure  is  dry,  dense,  and  almost  crisp,  and  the  serous 
and  fibrous  envelops  are  remarkably  rough  and  puckered.  Similar 
phenomena  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  women  who  are  habitually 
barren. 

One  of  the  ovaries  is  sometimes  wanting,  in  which  case  the  other  is 
almost  always  considerably  enlarged.  I  have  met  with  several  in- 
Btanoes  of  this  kind.  Occasionally  both  organs  remain  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state,  being  scarcely  as  large  as  a  bean,  and  of  a  dense,  fibro- 
cartilaginous consistence.  In  such  cases,  of  which  a  number  have 
47 
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fallen  under  my  observation,  there  is  frequently  an  entire  absence  of 
the  vesicles  of  De  Graaf. 

7.  Hemorrhage. — The  ovary  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  seat  of 
hemorrhage.  This  may  occur  in  three  distinct  situations :  1,  in  the 
parenchymatous  structure;  2,  in  the  ovules  of  De  Graaf;  3,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  fibrous  envelop.  The  blood  is  generally  collected 
into  irregularly  rounded  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  currant  to 
that  of  a  garden  pea.  It  is  either  of  a  dark  red  color  or  almost  black; 
coagulated,  or  partly  fluid  and  partly  solid.  Ovarian  hemorrhage  is 
most  common  in  young  plethoric  females,  and  usually  occurs  in 
combination  with  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  uterus,  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  broad  ligaments. 

8.  Luteal  Bodies. — In  the  ovaries  of  a  woman  who  has  recently  been 
pregnant,  we  may  observe,  in  addition  to  the  ovules  of  De  Graaf^  a 
tender,  friable,  vascular  structure,  generally  of  an  oval  shape,  bat 
sometimes  circular,  somewhat  convex  on  its  surface,  like  the  crystal- 
line lens,  and,  when  fully  developed,  from  four  to  six  lines  long,  from 
three  to  four  lines  broad,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  lines  and  a 
half  thick.  This  is  called  the  luteal  hody^  corpus  luteum,  or  yellow 
body.  Its  color  varies,  however,  according  to  the  period  at  which  it 
is  examined.  When  quite  young  it  is  more  or  less  red;  by  degrees, 
it  assumes  a  dull  yellowish  aspect ;  after  parturition,  and  sometimes 
even  before,  it  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  pale,  and  at  length 
it  loses  its  characteristic  hue  altogether.  Its  yellow  color  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  oil. 

The  structure  of  the  luteal  body  is  found,  when  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  to  be  convoluted,  like  that  of  the  human  brain,  or 
glandular,  like  a  section  of  the  human  kidney.  It  has  a  distinct, 
plicated  wall.  It  is  originally  quite  vascular,  being  surrounded  by  a 
large  plexus  of  arteries  and  veins,  branches  of  which  penetrate  it  in 
every  direction,  and  can  be  easily  filled  with  injecting  matter.  As  it 
grows  older,  however,  its  vessels  gradually  shrink,  its  structure  be- 
comes more  dense  and  firm,  and,  in  time,  it  entirely  disappears. 

The  manner  in  which  this  body  is  formed  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  larger  vesicles  of  De 
Graaf,  which  are  always  situated  superficially,  and  frequently  from  two 
to  three  lines  in  diameter.  This  rupture,  being  effected  under  sexual 
stimulus,  is  followed  by  an  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  leaving 
thus  a  cavity  which  is  immediately,  or  almost  immediately,  filled  up 
with  blood  and  lymph.  This  matter  gradually  acquires  solidity,  and, 
receiving  vessels  from  the  surrounding  parts,  soon  becomes  an  organ- 
ized structure,  capable,  for  awhile,  of  withstanding  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  of  the  ovary.  Ultimately,  however,  as  already  stated,  it 
yields  to  their  influence,  and  entirely  disappears,  the  process  of  decay 
beginning  a  short  time  prior  to  the  close  of  pregnancy.  At  what 
period  it  completely  vanishes  is  still  a  mooted  question ;  but  it  may 
be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  month. 

The  cicatrice  which  accompanies  the  formation  of  the  luteal  body 
differs  essentially  from  this  body  itself,  and  owes  its  existence  alto- 
gether to  the  rupture  of  the  vesicle  of  De  Graaf,  and  of  the  overlying 
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serous  and  fibrous  envelops  of  the  ovary.  As  the  process  of  repair 
proceeds,  the  ragged  and  tattered  edges  of  the  oval  or  circular  hollow, 
left  by  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  are  gathered  in  by  the 
plastic  matter  which  now  occupies  their  place,  the  two  becoming  in 
time  firmly  and  inseparably  united,  so  as  to  leave  merely  a  linear, 
radiated,  or  stellar  depression.  Ultimately,  indeed,  the  parts  are  often 
so  effectually  rebuilt,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  determine  where  the  rupture  occurred. 

The  body  now  described  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  corpus 
luteum  of  menstruation,  or  ordinary  sexual  excitement.  The  discrimi- 
nation is  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  juridical  point  of  view,  obser- 
vation having  verified  the  fact  that  the  former  of  these  structures  is 
always  the  result  of  pregnancy,  whereas  the  latter  sustains  no  such 
relations.  The  points  of  distinction  have  been  well  traced  by  Pro- 
fessor Dalton,  of  New  York,  in  his  admirable  "  Prize  Essay  on  the 
Corpus  Luteum  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy,"  published  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
I  shall  give  his  conclusions  in  his  own  language: — 

"The  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy,  then,  differs  from  that  which  is 
merely  the  result  of  menstruation  in  several  important  particulars. 

"I.  It  arrives  more  slowly  at  its  maximum  of  development,  and 
afterward  remains  for  a  long  time  as  a  very  noticeable  tumor,  instead 
of  undergoing  a  process  of  rapid  atrophy. 

"  11.  It  retains  a  globular,  or  only  slightly  flattened  form,  and  giires 
to  the  touch  a  sense  of  C9nsiderable  resistance  and  solidity. 

"III.  Internally,  it  has  an  appearance  of  advanced  organization, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation. 

"IV.  Its  convoluted  wall,  particularly,  attains  a  greater  develop- 
ment, this  portion  measuring  sometimes  so  much  as  three-sixteenths 
to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  in  the  corpus  luteum  of 
menstruation  it  never  exceeds  one-eighth,  and  is  almost  always  less 
than  that.  This  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  convoluted  wall  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  of  distinction.  It  will  be  much  more 
striking  when  viewed  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  central  coagulum. 

"V.  The  color  is  not,  by  any  means,  so  decided  a  yellow,  but  a  more 
dusky  and  indefinite  hue. 

"  VI.  If  the  period  of  pregnancy  is  at  all  advanced,  it  is  not  found, 
like  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation,  in  company  with  unruptured 
vesicles  in  active  process  of  development." 

The  annexed  cuts,  taken  from  Professor  Dalton's  paper,  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  appearances  of  these  two  bodies.  Fig.  327  exhibits 
the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation  about' two  weeks  old;  and  Fig.  328,. 
the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  accompanying  cicatrice,  like 
the  yellow  body  itself,  is  gradually  effaced,  generally  within  the  first 
year  after  delivery,  sometimes,  indeed,  several  months  sooner,  but  at 
other  times,  not  until  considerably  later.  Taken  by  itself,  it  affords  no 
evidence  of  previous  conception,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  cicatrice  produced  by  the  discharge  of  an  abscess,  a 
tubercular  excavation,  or  a  sanguineous  effusion.    The  opinion,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  scars 
births,  is  erroneous. 


for  life,  and  exactly  indicate  the  number  of 


I  Vesicks.—The  Graafian  vesicles  are  liable  to  morbid 
alterations.  The  fluid  which  ihej  contain  is  often  red,  browniah,  or 
even  black,  from  the  admixture  probablj  of  blood.  Oct^ionally  they 
are  filled  with  purulent  matter ;  they  bave  been  found  perfectly  dry 
and  empty;  they  are  sometimes  absent  as  a  congenital  defect;  and 
instances  occur  in  which  they  are  converted  into  cartilage  and  even 
bone. 


SECTION  III. 


TALLOPIAN  TUBES. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  liable  to  attacks  of  acute  and  chronic  >n- 
fiammatimx,  both  in  the  virgin  and  in  the  gravid  state.  These  diseases 
may  be  propagated  to  them  from  the  uterus,  or  they  may  have  an 
independent  origin ;  they  may  be  limited  to  one  tube,  or  even  to  a 
part  of  that  tube,  or  they  may  involve  both  ducts  simultaneously. 
Inflammation  is  most  apt  to  be  present  in  dysmenorrhcea  and  puer- 
peral peritonitis,  when  toe  tubes  are  extremely  vascular,  and  of  a  deep 
red  color ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  they  are  closed  up,  either  partially  or 
entirely,  with  coagulating  lymph,  or  distended  with  purulent  matter. 
In  a  case  mentioned  to  me  by  the  late  Professor  Harrison,  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  left  tube  contained  at  least  an  ounce  of  thick,  laudable  pus, 
the  right  about  three  drachms;  the  month  of  the  uterus  was  red  and 
tumid,  and  the  whole  of  its  inner  surface  bathed  with  purulent  matter. 
When  the  accumulation  is  very  great,  the  tube  occasionally  bursts, 
and  the  matter  escapes  into  the  pelvic  cavity ;  at  other  times,  it  dis- 
charges its  contents  through  the  rectum,  the  small  intestines,  the  nri- 
nary  bladder,  or  the  uterus. 

In  some  instances,  these  tubes  terminate  in  a  cnl-de-sao;  and  cases 
are  witnessed  in  which  their  fringes  are  destroyed  by  nlceration,  or 
by  adhesion  to  the  ovaries  and  other  organs.    Their  canals  are  also 
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sometimes  obstructed  b;  inspissated  mucus,  lymph,  and  scrofulous 
matter.  In  a  young  girl  of  ill-fame,  whose  case  was  communicated  to 
me  by  Professor  Harrison,  the  Fallopian  tubes  were  very  greatly 
dilated,  and  contained  a  thick,  cheese-like  deposit;  to  the  outer  surface 
of  each  were  appended  two  small  tumors,  filled  with  a  similar  substance. 
Fibrous  tumors  sometimes  grow  from,  sometimes  within,  the  Fallo- 
pian  tubes.  They  are  usually  of  a  rounded  shape,  very  hard,  and  of 
the  same  appearance  as  fibrous  tumors  of  the  womb.  Malignant  dis- 
ease occasionally  invades  these  passages,  commencing  in  them  either 
as  an  original  affection,  or  extending  to  them  from  the  uterus  or 
ovaries.  The  true  hydatid  has  never,  I  believe,  beqn  found  here; 
bat  very  often  small  cysts,  filled  with  a  thin,  limpid  fluid,  are  seen 
hanging  from  the  fimbriated  extremities  of  these  tubes,  and  that  some- 
times in  women  who  have  never  borne  children.  Their  size  varies  from 
that  of  a  currant  to  that  of  a  walnut,  an  orange,  or  even  a  small  gourd. 


Fig.  329, 


Dropij  of  tba  F^loplui  tnb*. 


Dropsical  accumulations  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  Fallopian  tube. 
(Fig.  S29.)     The  OBual  quantity  is  from  one  to  two  ounces;  but 
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oocasionally  it  amonnta  to  many  pints.  In  such  cases,  the  tube  com- 
monly assumes  a  pyriform  shape,  and  greatly  augmente  in  thickness; 
a  condition  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  its  rupture.  De  Haen 
relates  an  instance  in  which  the  tube,  weighing  seven  pounds,  con- 
tained nearly  four  gallons  of  fluid;  and  a  still  more  extraordinary  one 
has  been  detailed  by  Madame  Botvin. 

When  the  ovum  is  retained  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  as  occasionally 
happens,  it  generally  grows  until  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  month  of 
gestation,  and  then  makes  its  escape.  In  some  instances,  the  escape  is 
preceded  by  ulceration  ;  but  more  commonly  there  is  a  rupture  of  the 
tube,  its  attenuated  walla  being  incapable  of  further  distension.  Fatal 
hemorrhage  almost  always  follows  this  accident.  A  very  instructive 
case  of  this  species  of  pregnancy  was  communicated  to  me  some 
years  ago  by  my  friend. 
Pig  33Q,  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Easton, 

Pennsylvania.  Inthiscase, 
the  tube  was  ruptured  in 
consequence  of  a  blow  on 
the  abdomen,  and  the  wo- 
man gradually  sunk  under 
the  hemorrhage,  having 
been  pregnant  about  seven 
months.  The  annexed 
sketch  (Fig.  330)  repre- 
sents the  fcetua  as  occupy- 
ing the  tube. 


SECTION    IV. 


VAGINA,  TCLTA,   AND  URETHRA. 

I.  Vagina. — The  vagina  is  liable  to  ordinary  and  specific  inflamma- 
tion. The  disease  is  marked  by  the  usual  anatomical  characters,  and 
is  often  attended  with  profuse  discharges  of  purulent  matter,  of  a  very 
acrid  nature,  aud  mixed  at  times  with  blood.  Id  bad  cases,  abscesses 
are  formed  in  the  submucous  cellular  texture ;  and  instances  are 
witnessed  where  the  parts  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  gangrene.  A 
coating  of  adventitious  membrane  is  sometimes  observed,  especially 
when  the  inflammation  is  connected  with  disease  of  the  mouth  and  neck 
of  the  uterus.  Ulcers  of  the  vagina  are  generally  referable  to  the 
syphilitic,  cancerous,  or  scrofulous  poison,  and  do  not  AiSer  from  the 
same  class  of  sores  in  other  regions  of  the  body. 

There  is  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  which,  occurring  at 
different  periods  of  life,  but  especially  in  married  females,  has  its 
principal  seat  in  the  mucous  crypts.  The  disease  usually  shows  itself 
in  small  patches,  of  a  red,  almost  scarlet  complexion,  studded  with 
minute  points,  which  are  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
level,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.     As  it  progresaes,  the 


points  increase  in  volume,  and  ultimately  coalesce,  ao  as  to  impart  to 
the  surface  a  rough,  granulated  appearance.  At  this  stage,  and,  in- 
deed, often  before  the  morbid  action  has  reached  this  point,  Bome  of 
the  glands  become  ulcerated,  the  sore  looking,  at  first,  like  a  mere 
speck,  but  gradually  growing  larger  and  larger  until  it  has  acquired 
the  size  of  a  split  currant  or  small  pea,  its  edges  being  steep,  ragged, 
and,  perhaps,  partially  undermined.  The  affection  is,  in  every  respect, 
analogous  to  follicular  ulceration  of  the  bowel. 

These  crypts  are  liable  to  chronic  inflammation,  attended  with 
hypertrophy.  When  thus 

affected,  they  present  the  ^8-  331. 

appearance  of  little  vesi- 
cles, charged  with  a  thick 
mucous  fluid,  not  unlike 
the  white  of  eggs,  or  the 
contents  of  the  enlarged 
follicles  which  we  some- 
times see  upon  the  lips  of 
the  nterus.  These  ap- 
pearances are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  accompany- 
ing cut  (Fig.  331)  from 
M.  Huguier,  who  has  pub- 
lished an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  disease  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of 
the  JUhn.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chimrgie. 

A  cystic  tamor  ia  some- 
times observed  in  this 
tube,  consisting  in  a  mor- 
bid enlargement  of  one  of 

the  mucous  follicles.  T  once  saw  a  swelliug  of  this  kind  immediately 
beneath  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  of  a  young  lady,  the  mother  of  four 
children.  It  was  of  a  spherical  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
of  a  white,  glossy  appearance,  with  a  rough,  corrugated  surface.  It 
had  been  there  for  eight  years.  I  opened  the  tumor  with  a  lancet,  and 
let  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  viscid,  glairy  fluid,  like  the  white 
of  eggs.     The  fluid  never  reaccumulated. 

Polypes  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  developed  in  the  walls  of 
the  vagina.  Tumors  of  this  description  may  attain  a  very  considera- 
ble magnitude,  so  as  not  only  to  distend  the  whole  tube,  but  project 
some  distance  down  the  thighs.  Their  weight  has  been  known  to 
exceed  ten  pounds. 

The  vagina  is  sometimes  covered  with  varicose  veins,  seated  chiefly 
in  the  submucous  cellular  substance.  They  are  spread  out  in  an  irre- 
gularly arborescent  manner,  and  may  be  many  times  the  natural  size. 
The  coats  of  the  vessels  may  be  entirely  healthy,  but  more  frequently 
they  are  diseased,  being  attenuated  at  one  point,  and  thickened  at 
another.     In  some  cases  the  lining  membrane  becomes  inflamed, 
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causing  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  formatioD  of  pus.  BnriDg 
parturition  the  enlarged  yeina  have  been  known  to  be  ruptared  by 
the  pressure  of  the  child's  head,  inducing  copious  hemorrhage. 

Prolapse  of  the  vagina  is  most  common  after  middle  age,  in  mar- 
ried females  wlio  have  borne  children,  and  who  have  long  suffered 
under    a   relaxed    condition 
Pifi-  332.  of  the  geni  to- urinary  appa- 

ratus. The  disorder  may  be 
limited  to  the  anterior  or 
posterior  wall  of  the  tube, 
or  it  may  embrace  its  entire 
circumference.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  vagina  forms  a  large 
tumor,  soft,  elastic,  and  of  a 
red,  bluish,  or  lead  color, 
passing  beyond  the  vulva, 
and  banging  down  between 
the  thighs,  as  in  the  annexed 
sketch  (Fie.  332).  In  pro- 
lapse of  the  anterior  wall, 
there  is  generally  a  descent 
of  the  bladder,  which  exhibits 
itself  as  a  globular  or  ovoidal  swelling  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vulva, 
and  which  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size,  if  not  entirely  effaced,  by 
catheterism. 

Occlusion  of  the  vagina  is  liable  to  occur  from  inflammation,  and 
the  consequent  effusion  of  fibrin  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 
In  this  way,  not  only  the  orifice,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  tube,  may 
be  much  diminished  in  size,  either  uniformly,  or,  as  more  frequently 
happens,  at  particular  points.  The  stricture,  though  generally  partial, 
occasionally  completely  encircles  the  vagina,  presenting  an  appear- 
ance as  if  it  had  been  surrounded  by  a  ligature.  The  affected  part  feels 
firm,  thick,  and  rigid,  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  for  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  during  labor.  The  obstruction  may 
be  seated  at  any  part  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
found  within  the  first  two  inches  of  the  lower  outlet.  The  orifice  of 
the  vagina  may  also  be  closed  up  by  an  imperforate  hymen,  or  by  a 
dense,  pale,  gristly  substance. 

The  vagina  is  sometimes  very  short,  not  exceeding  a  few  lines,  half 
an  inch,  or  an  inch.  When  the  defect  is  associated  with  absence  of 
the  urethra,  the  tube  terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac. 

Occasionally,  the  vagina  is  absent,  greatly  contracted,  or  converted 
into  a  solid,  gristly  mass;  and  cases  have  been  noticed  where,  through 
accident  or  congenita!  deficiency,  it  communicated  with  the  bladder 
and  the  rectum,  at  various  distances  from  the  anus.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  rectum  opens  into  the  vagina,  and  the  vagina  into  the 
bladder. 

The  vagina  may  be  dovhU.  The  septum  sometimes  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube,  dividing  it  into  two  cylindrical  canals,  each 
of  which  may  terminate  inferiorly  by  a  separate  aperture.    Callisen 
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refers  to  two  cases  where  the  canals  thus  formed  were  closed  each  by 
a  perfect  hymen.  In  some  instances,  which,  however,  are  extremely 
rare,  the  frasnum  is  situated  transversely,  constituting  a  sort  of  dia- 
phragm, which  prevents  the  flow  of  the  menstrual  fluid. 

II.  Vulva, — The  great  lips  are  liable  to  hemorrhagic  infiltration 
from  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  neighboring  vessels,  during  or  imme- 
diately after  delivery.  The  lesion  usually  involves  only  one  of  these 
organs.  The  tumor  which  is  thus  formed  is  generally  of  an  irregularly 
oblong  shape,  with  a  dark  livid  surface,  more  or  less  compressible, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  much 
larger,  equalling  the  volume  of  a  fcetal  head,  and  containing  from  ten 
to  twenty  ounces  of  blood.  The  effusion  commonly  takes  place  sud- 
denly, or  in  a  very  short  time,  and,  when  copious,  it  almost  always 
makes  its  escape  spontaneously,  by  lacerating  the  superincumbent 
textures,  or  it  remains,  and  speedily  induces  gangrene.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  blood  is  generally  of  a  very  black  color,  partly  fluid  and 
partly  coagulated,  and  emits  a  highly  oiFensive  odor.  The  infiltrated 
tissues  are  sometimes  frightfully  lacerated,  and  converted  into  a  dark, 
shreddy  substance,  without  any  trace  whatever  of  their  original  cha- 
racters. 

The  external  lip  may  be  the  seat  of  diflferent  kinds  of  ulcers;  and 
they  are  likewise  liable  to  gangrene,  and  malignant  disease.  Mr. 
Kinderwood,  many  years  ago,  described  a  fatal  disease  of  the  vulva 
of  young  children,  which,  commencing  at  one  or  more  points  of  the 
mucous  surface,  rapidly  spreads  over  the  nymphse,  clitoris,  and  hy- 
men. Gangrenous  spots  appear  in  a  very  short  time,  and  continue  to 
enlarge  until  the  parts  are  converted  into  dark-colored,  fetid  sloughs. 
Great  prostration  of  strength,  accompanied  by  fever  and  severe  pain, 
is  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  the  complaint. 

Warty  excrescences  are  often  seen  within  the  vulva.  In  some  in- 
stances they  extend  into  the  vagina,  and  down  the  perineum  as  far  as 
the  margin  of  the  anus.  Their  number  may  be  very  great.  In  one 
case,  that  of  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  I  counted  as  many  as  sixty-five, 
of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  raspberry. 
Usually  they  are  of  a  pale  florid  color,  of  a  fibrocartilaginous  consist- 
ence, rough  on  the  surface,  pediculated,  and  somewhat  painful  on 
pressure.  Their  origin,  in  most  cases,  is  referable  to  gonorrhoea  and 
syphilis. 

Polypes  of  the  vulva  are  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  They  are 
generally  of  a  pyriform  figure,  conical,  or  globular,  and  attached  by 
a  long,  narrow  pedicle.  In  their  volume  they  vary  between  an  almond 
and  a  child's  head,  though  they  rarely  exceed  that  of  the  fist.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  so  large  as  to  hang  down  between  the  knees.  At  an 
early  period  they  are  of  a  spongy  consistence  and  of  a  bright  florid 
color;  but  they  are  liable  to  become  hard,  and  to  assume  a  pale,  mot- 
tled appearance,  especially  when  they  project  beyond  tne  vulva. 
Ulceration  occasionally  occurs,  followed  often  by  a  copious  discharge 
of  bloody,  fetid  matter.  Their  structure  is  usually  of  a  soft,  fleshy 
nature,  either  uniformly,  or  interspersed  with  serous  cysts,  or  masses 
of  fibro-cartilage  occasionally  containing  medullary  matter. 
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The  clitora  and  Djmphie  are  sometimes  hypertrophied  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  require  esoision.  In  some  countries  these  structures  are 
naturally  much  larger  than  in  America  and  Europe.  In  Persia  and 
Turkey  their  derelopment  is  often  very  great.  The  annexed  cut  (Fig. 
SSS)  from  Churchill,  affords  a  good  idea  of  this  affection. 


m.  Urethra. — The  female  urethra  is  rarely  diseased.    The  principal 
lesions  to  which  it  is  liable  are,  stricture,  dilatation,  and  vascular  ex- 

Stricture  is  usually  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and 
may  be  so  great  as  to  produce 
ranch  difficulty  in  making  water. 
In  some  congenital  malforma- 
tions, the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
opens  into  the  vagina  at  some 
distance  from  the  external  aper- 
ture. Occasionally,  as  when  the 
mouth  of  the  vagina  was  closed 
up  by  a  dense  membrane,  the 
urethra  has  been  known  to  be  so 
much  dilated  as  to  admit  the  male 


spring  from  the  female  urethra, 
or  are  seated  around  its  orifice 
(Fig.  8S4).  They  are  of  a  bright 
scarlet  color,  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive under  pressure,  and  of  a  soli, 
spongy,  erectile  strnotore,  with  a 
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smooth,  fissured,  or  granulated  surface.     Their  shape  is  generally 

Car-like,  and  in  size  they  vary  from  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  horse- 
an.  The  disease  has  been  observed  in  young  girls  under  seventeen, 
but  is  most  common  in  adults.    Its  causes  are  unknown. 

Some  years  ago  I  assisted  my  friend  Professor  Willard  Parker,  now 
of  New  York,  in  removing  a  polype  from  the  entrance  of  the  ure- 
thra of  a  young  lady  of  eighteen.  It  was  of  a  conical  shape,  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
very  sensitive,  of  a  bright  florid  color,  elastic,  and  compressible.  On 
maceration  for  a  few  days  it  became  perfectly  white,  and  seemed  to  be 
composed  essentially  of  soft  cellulo-fibrous  substance,  pervaded  by 
numerous  bloodvessels. 

In  the  female,  the  parts  most  commonly  attacked  with  chancre  are, 
the  edges  of  the  pudendal  lips,  the  nymphae,  and  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina.  In  some  instances  the  disease  afiects  the  perineum,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  vagina,  and  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  The  ulcers  ex- 
hibit the  same  characters  as  when  seated  on  the  penis;  generally, 
however,  their  number  is  greater,  and  they  are  apt  to  produce  more 
extensive  devastation. 


SECTION  V. 

MAMMARY  GLAND. 

The  mammary  gland  exists  in  the  male,  but  only  in  a  rudimentary 
state.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been  instances  in  which  it  was  quite 
large,  and  even  secreted  considerable  quantities  of  milk.  It  has  also 
been  known,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  to  be  affected  with  carcinoma. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  supernumerary  mamma,  situated  either  in 
front  of  the  chest,  near  the  axilla,  on  the  back,  or  on  some  other  part 
of  the  body.  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Marseilles,  has  reported  a  case  in  which, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  glands,  a  third  occupied  the  left  groin,  and 
served  to  suckle  several  children.  Examples  of  quadruple  mammae 
have  been  observed  by  Lynceus,  Faber,  Champion,  Shannon,  Lee,  and 
others.  In  Dr.  Lee's  case  the  supernumerary  breast  was  situated  near 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  and  was  about  one-sixth  the  size  of 
the  other,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  deep,  oblique  depression. 
The  nipple  was  small  and  flat,  but  when  gently  pressed  yielded  a  milky 
fluid.  Only  one  case  has  been  recorded  of  five  mammae  in  the  human 
subject.  In  some  women  only  one  breast  is  developed.  Supernu- 
merary nipples,  capable  of  furnishing  mUk,  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. 

The  lesions  of  the  breast  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads:  inflammation,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  neuralgia,  scirrhus,  en- 
cephaloid,  colloid,  melanosis,  tubercle,  hydatids,  serous  cysts,  fibrous 
transformation,  apoplexy,  milky  accumulations,  fistules,  and  earthy 
concretions. 
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1.  Acute  Inflammation. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  mamma  occurs 
most  commonly  during  lactation,  being  rarely  observed  at  any  other 

Eeriod.  It  usually  sets  in  within  the  first  fortnight  after  parturition, 
•om  the  effects  of  cold,  or,  more  commonly,  from  obstruction  of  some 
of  the  lactiferous  ducts.  The  gland  is  hard,  lobulated,  enlarged,  feel- 
ing as  if  it  were  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  masses.  By  and 
by,  however,  they  become  all  united  into  one  solid  tumor,  of  great 
firmness,  and  grating  under  the  knife,  of  a  pale  rose  color,  and  per- 
vaded by  numerous  vessels,  loaded  with  dark  blood.  If  the  gland  be 
divided,  and  the  section  minutely  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  fibrin,  both  in  the  proper  mammary  structure 
and  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  thus  affording  an  explanation  of 
its  increased  size  and  hardness.  The  lactiferous  tubes  are  enlarged, 
their  walls  being  inflamed,  and  their  interior  filled  with  thick  inspis- 
sated milk,  intermixed,  perhaps,  with  globules  or  flakes  of  lymph. 

The  above  changes  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  first  stage 
of  inflammation,  which  oflen  disappears  under  mild  treatment,  or 
simply  under  the  withdrawal  of  the  milk,  which  distends  the  irritated 
tubes.  If  the  disease,  however,  be  permitted  to  progress,  the  morbid 
appearances  become  more  profound.  The  gland  enlarges  in  every 
direction,  its  substance  is  rendered  more  dense,  firm,  and  vascular,  the 
lactiferous  ducts  are  obstructed  by  adhesive  matter  and  occupied  by  an 
abundance  of  milk,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  substance  is  infil- 
trated with  inflammatory  deposits. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  condition  of  the  gland  when  the  disease 
has  reached  its  height.  Under  active  treatment  resolution  is  still 
possible,  though  not  probable,  its  tendency  being  now  to  suppuration 
and  the  formation  of  abscess.  This  event  usually  occurs  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  The  matter 
is  ordinarily  deposited  at  a  single  point;  but  sometimes  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  suppuration  occurring  simultaneously  in  several  lobules.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  a  large  portion  of  the  gland  is  often  involved  in  the 
disease,  it  being  sufficiently  common,  when  several  abscesses  exist,  to 
see  them  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to  open  upon  the  surface 
by  a  single  orifice.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  of  long  standing,  or  has  been  neglected,  the  skin  is  perfo- 
rated at  numerous  points,  giving  it  a  riddled,  sieve-like  appearance. 

The  matter  which  is  formed  in  this  disease  is  generally  of  a  thick, 
cream-like  consistence,  and  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish  color.  When 
the  inflammation  has  been  very  high  it  is  apt  to  contain  flakes  of 
lymph  and  pure  blood,  the  latter  being  usually  in  a  state  of  coagula- 
tion. ♦  Milk  is  almost  always  a  prominent  ingredient.  Even  when  it 
exists  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  be  undiscoverable  by  the  naked 
eye,  its  presence  may,  in  general,  be  readily  detected  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  The  quantity  of  pus  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  up- 
wards of  a  quart,  the  average  being  from  four  to  eight  ounces.  From 
a  week  to  a  fortnight  is  the  time  required  by  the  abscess  to  work  its 
way  to  the  surface. 

The  mammary  gland  is  astonishingly  exempt  from  gangrene.  Such 
an  occurrence,  indeed,  is  possible  only  in  very  unhealthy  females,  or 
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in  women  who,  in  addition  to  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  disease,  have 
been  suffering,  at  the  time  of  the  inflammatory  seizure,  under  an  im- 
poverished state  of  the  blood.  A  few  cases  are  upon  record  where 
gangrene  of  this  gland  was  occasioned,  in  middle-aged  females,  by  the 
protracted  use  of  ergot.  In  erysipelas  and  carbuncle  the  cellular 
tissue  around  the  gland  sometimes  mortifies,  the  mamma  itself  gene- 
rally escaping. 

2.  Chronic  Inflammation, — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  mamma,  al- 
though it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  is  most  common  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty,  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  func- 
tional activity  of  the  organ.  It  often  shows  itself  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  menses  in  young  girls  apparently  otherwise  quite  healthy. 
Invading  usually  only  one  or  two  lobules,  it  occasionally  attacks  the 
entire  gland,  the  substance  of  which  has  a  peculiar  doughy  feel,  like 
that  of  a  fatty  swelling,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  nodules,  from  the 
volume  of  a  currant  to  that  of  a  filbert ;  it  is  generally  of  a  pale  yellow- 
ish or  pink  hue ;  and  its  consistence  ranges  between  fibrous  tissue  and 
fibro  cartilage.  The  disease  frequently  continues  for  years;  now  indo- 
lent, now  advancing  a  little,  then  halting,  or  even  receding,  and  then, 
perhaps,  again  taking  a  new  start.  The  breast  sometimes  acquires  an 
enormous  bulk,  but  never  assumes  any  malignant  action.  The  pre- 
cise character  of  the  affection  is  not  understood. 

The  mamma  is  liable  to  chronic  abscess.  The  disease  is  most  com- 
mon in  married  females,  between  twenty-five  and  forty;  but  I  have 
also  met  with  it  in  young  girls.  The  matter  forms  either  in  the  gland 
itself,  or,  as  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  the  case,  in  the  cellular  tissue 
around;  sometimes  without  any  assignable  cause,  but  usually  as  the 
result  of  lactation,  or  disease  in  the  sternum  or  in  a  rib.  External 
violence  may  also  induce  it. 

The  pus  is  usually  deep-seated,  and  its  formation  is  rarely  attended 
with  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation,  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness rather  than  of  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  distension  being  the  most 
common  attendants.  The  fluid  is  thinner  than  in  the  acute  form  of 
the  affection,  and  of  a  color  slightly  bordering  upon  greenish;  it 
usually  contains  small  whitish  flakes,  like  fragments  of  boiled  rice, 
and  is  sometimes  excessively  fetid,  especially  when  it  has  been  long 
confined,  or  is  seated  near  a  diseased  bone.  It  is  commonly  inclosed 
in  a  pyogenic  membrane,  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in  chronic  ab- 
scesses in  other  organs,  and  often  exists  in  enormous  quantities.  The 
matter  thus  formed  may  remain  penned  up  in  the  breast  for  months 
before  it  manifests  any  disposition  to  discharge  itself.  Gradually, 
however,  as  it  approaches  the  surface,  the  skin  becomes  tense  and 
glossy,  and  the  subcutaneous  veins  assume  a  varicose  and  bluish  ap- 
pearance, contrasting  strikingly  with  the  surrounding  surface. 

3.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. — Hypertrophy  of  the  mamma  is  not 
uncommon,  nor  is  it,  as  might  be  supposed,  confined  entirely  to  the 
female  sex.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  both  breasts  of  the  male  enlarged 
many  times  beyond  their  normal  bulk,  and  not  a  few  cases  are  record- 
ed where  they  have  freely,  and  for  a  long  time,  secreted  milk.  In 
women,  the  swelling  is  commonly  associated  with  amenorrhoea ;  but 
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it  sometimes  occurs  during  pregnancy,  and  disappears  soon  after  de- 
livery. One  of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  mamma,  perhaps,  to  be  found  on  record,  occurred  to  Dr.  S.  C. 
Houston,  in  a  colored  girl,  aged  sixteen,  in  April,  1834.  The  left 
breast,  which  began  to  enlarge  much  earlier  than  the  right,  weighed 
twenty  pounds,  and  measured  forty-two  inches  around  the  base,  form- 
ing an  oviform  mass,  which  extended  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
to  some  distance  beneath  the  umbilicus.  The  other  breast,  which  was 
of  the  same  shape,  was  also  enormously  enlarged ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  was  perfectly  sound,  presenting  not  the  slightest  structural 
lesion.  Around  both  glands,  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue  was  in  a  state 
of  hypertrophy,  and  in  neither  could  there  be  detected  any  trace  of  the 
nipple.  The  girl  had  menstruated,  and  enjoyed  good  health,  until  a 
few  weeks  before  her  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  contusion  of 
the  left  mamma,  terminating  in  gangrene. 

Mr.  Hey,  in  his  Practical  Observations  on  Surgery,  alludes  to  several 
cases  of  a  similar  nature,  in  all  of  which  the  hypertrophy  was  con- 
nected with  suppression  of  the  menses;  in  one  the  breast  weighed 
fifteen  pounds,  and  so  greatly  incommoded  by  its  bulk  as  to  require 
removal.  Dorsten  attended  a  young  lady  in  whom  the  enlargement 
was  associated  with  the  retention  of  the  milk.  Both  breasts  were 
pendulous  and  painful,  and  the  left  was  found  to  weigh  sixty-four 
pounds.  No  decided  structural  change  could  be  detected  in  the  gland, 
except  the  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  integrant  cellular  texture. 

Atrophy  of  the  mamma  is  a  natural  effect  of  old  age.  When  the 
menstrual  function  ceases,  the  gland  begins  to  diminish  in  volume, 
and  the  wasting  gradually  progresses  until  at  length  the  whole  organ 
is  reduced  to  a  soft,  flabby  mass,  of  a  dirty  grayish  tint,  in  which  it 
is  often  difficult  to  detect  any  of  the  natural  structure,  except  the  lac- 
tiferous ducts,  which  are  seldom  completely  effaced.  Sometimes  the 
gland  shrinks  early  in  life,  particularly  in  married  females  who  do  not 
nurse  their  offspring.  Atrophy  of  this  viscus  occasionally  results  from 
the  effects  of  neuralgia,  and  other  causes,  as  the  use  of  iodine  and 
hemlock. 

4.  Adenoid  Tumor. — The  brea3t  is  liable  to  a  species  of  fibrous  trans- 
formation similar  to  that  occasionally  seen  in  the  testicle.  The  lesion, 
however,  is  very  infrequent,  and  is  observed  chiefly  in  young,  un- 
married females.  The  organ  may  retain  its  normal  size,  or  it  may 
acquire  a  bulk  equal  to  that  of  an  orange,  a  fist,  or  even  an  adult 
head.  The  tumor  is  inclosed  by  a  thin  capsule  of  condensed  cellular 
tissue,  is  firm  and  compact,  and  has  a  rough,  granular,  nodulated 
surface.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  compressible, 
and  slightly  elastic ;  but  these  are  characters  which  are  not  essential 
to  it.  Its  intimate  structure  consists  of  a  pale  grayish,  pink,  or  bluish 
substance,  nearly  or  quite  homogeneous,  friable,  easily  crushed,  and 
very  similar  to  that  of  a  hypertrophied  lymphatic  ganglion.  Hence, 
the  term  adenoid,  now  generally  applied  to  this  form  of  mammary 
tumor.  Some  parts  of  it  may  be  so  hard  as  to  creak  under  the  knife, 
and  specimens  occur,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  old  fibrinous 
concretions.     Minute  cells,  variable  in  size  and  numbei^,  are  occasion- 
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ally  scattered  through  it.  The  probability  ia  that  the  transformation 
commences  in  the  interlobular  cellular  substance  of  the  organ,  and 
that  new  fibrous  tissue  is  developed,  which,  by  its  pressure,  causes 
at  first  atrophy,  and  finally  total  destruction  of  the  primitive  glandu- 
lar texture.  The  disease  ia  slow  in  its  progress,  and  free  from  ma- 
lignancy. 

The  adenoid  mamma  is  occasionally  filled  with  small  oodales,  of  a 
rounded  form,  and  from  the  size  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  commoQ 
hickory-nut,  hard,  almost  inelastic,  movable,  inclosed  in  cysts,  and 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  the  intervals  between  them  being 
occupied  by  fibrous  substance.  In  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet,  removed 
Id  1849,  from  a  married  but  sterile  female,  aged  thirty-three,  each 
breast  contains  at  least  a  dozen  of  such  masses.  The  disease  had 
been  in  progress  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and  was  attended  with 
considerable  enlargement  of  each  gland,  but  there  was  an  entire  free- 
dom from  pain,  lymphatic  involvement,  and  disorder  of  the  general 
health.  The  organs  were  perfectly  movable,  and  numerous  nodules 
could  be  felt  in  their  substance  in  every  direction.  The  nipples  were 
badly  developed,  but  not  more  retracted  than  we  often  see  them  in 
women  who  have  never  borne  children. 

Upon  making,  very  recently,  a  careful  examination  of  the  little 
bodies  above  described,  I  found  that  they  all  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
cyst,  inclosing  a  mass  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  cauliflower, 
being  composed  of  a  fibrous  membrane,  of  a  white,  glistening  appear- 
ance, thin,  and  semi-transparent,  folded  like  the  ruffle  of  a  shirt,  and 
studded  with  an  immense  number  of  small  delicate  excrescences,  look- 
ing very  much  like  the  warts  which  are  so  often  met  with  upon  the 
penis.  They  all  adhered  by  a  broad  base  or  stem,  and  were  made  up 
each  of  a  number  of  minute  granules,  resembling  the  eggs  of  certain 
insects.  Under  the  microscope.  Dr.  Da  Costa  and  myself  found  the 
stems  to  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  while  the  granules  were  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  rounded 
bodies,  presenting  a  delicate  fibrillated 
stroma,  inclosing  small  ovoidal  and 
spindle-shaped  cells  in  varying  pro- 
portion. The  hard  part  of  the  mamma 
— that  in  which  the  nodules  were  de- 
veloped— consisted  of  bundles  of  very 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  wavy,  and  ex- 
tremely distinct.  Fat-cells  were  here 
and  there  embraced  in  its  meshes. 
The  adjoining  cut  (Fig.  335)  repre- 
sents, though  very  imperfectly,  the 
internal  structure  of  these  nodules. 

In  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  John 
Birkett,  in  Guifs  Hospilal  Reports  for 
1855,  a  tumor  of  a  similar  kind  has 
been  described  by  this  gentleman  un- 
der the  name  of  "adenocele."  He 
considers,  however,  that  the  peculiar 
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bodies  which  I  have  here  pointed  out,  consist  essentially  of  the  cascal 
terminations  of  the  lacteal  ducts.  He  divides  the  disease  into  three 
great  classes,  each  having  a  certain  number  of  varieties.  Further  in- 
vestigation is  required  to  establish  the  true  pathological  relations  of 
this  form  of  tumor.  In  the  specimen  here  referred  to  there  is  certainly 
an  entire  absence  of  tubular  structure. 

5.  Milk  Tumor. — The  lactiferous  ducts,  like  other  excretory  canals, 
are  liable  to  be  permanently  closed  by  causes  which  interrupt  the  pass- 
age of  the  milk,  such  as  external  tumors,  or  accidental  products  con- 
tained in  their  interior.  Of  these  the  most  common,  by  far,  is  the  effu- 
sion of  plastic  lymph  produced  by  inflammatory  irritation.  The  extent 
to  which  the  tube  is  obliterated  varies  in  different  cases,  from  a  few 
lines  to  an  inch  or  more.  The  lesion  generally  arises  within  the  first 
month  after  delivery ;  and,  as  the  breast  is  then  engaged  in  secreting 
milk,  the  portion  of  the  tube  behind  the  occluded  part  becomes  dilated, 
forming  a  globular,  ovoidal,  or  pear-shaped  tumor,  the  volume  of  which 
rarely  exceeds  that  of  an  orange. 

The  swelling  is  usually  attended  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  distension, 
and  distinctly  fluctuates  under  the  finger.  On  cutting  into  it  the  con- 
tents are  found  to  be  of  a  whitish  color,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
milk,  cream,  or  whey ;  the  quantity  ranging  from  a  few  drachms  to 
several  ounces. 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  disease  has  been  reported  by  Professor 
Willard  Parker,  of  New  York.  The  subject  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  the  mother  of  five  children,  the  youngest  being  nine  months  old. 
The  swelling  occupied  the  right  breast,  and  was  first  noticed  three 
months  after  her  confinement.  Three  quarts  of  milk  were  evacuated 
at  the  first  operation :  in  a  week  the  fluid  had  reaccumulated  to  the 
amount  of  three  pints.  A  still  more  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Scarpa,  of  a  young  female,  whose  left  breast,  after  her  second  con- 
finement, in  the  course  of  two  months,  acquired  such  a  size  that  it 
measured  thirty-four  inches  in  circumference,  and  rested,  when  she 
was  sitting,  on  the  corresponding  thigh.  The  skin  presented  no  par- 
ticular alteration,  except  that  it  was  rather  tense  and  shining,  the  sub- 
cutaneous veins  being  dilated.  A  flow  of  pure  milk  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  trocar,  ten  pints  of  that  fluid  being  drawn  off  in 
a  continuous  stream. 

6.  Butyrous  Tumor, — A  peculiar  form  of  tumor,  termed  butyrous, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  contents  to  butter,  was  first  described  by 
M.  Velpeau.  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  class  of  swellings  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is  composed,  essentially,  of  a  yellow, 
firm,  concrete  substance,  of  the  appearance  of  cheese,  butter,  or  coagu- 
lated caseum,  and  contained  in  the  flattened  and  altered  interlobular 
cellular  tissue  of  the  gland.  Under  the  microscope  it  presents  a 
multitude  of  globules  analogous  to  those  of  milk,  soluble,  like  them, 
in  ether  iind  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  interspersed  with  the 
mucous  globules  and  granular  corpuscles  of  the  colostrum.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  milk  in  this  disease  is  poured  out  into  the  con- 
necting cellular  tissue  of  the  gland,  either  as  a  secretion,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  lactiferous  ducts. 
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7.  Hydatids. — Hydatids  seldom  infest  this  gland.  In  tbe  examina- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  breasts,  I  hare  not  met  with  more  than  two 
cases.  They  always  belong  to  the  class  of  echiDococci,  and  are  most 
common  between  the  agesof  twenty-five  and  fifty.  Varying  in  volume 
between  a  currant  and  an  orange,  they  may  occur  in  any  portion  of 
the  organ,  theproperaubstanceof  which  they  often  completely  destroy. 
They  are  of  a  globular  figure,  and  present  themselves  either  in  clus- 
ters, or  as  bodies  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  When  of  con- 
siderable size,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  within  the  old  hydatids 
young  ones,  banging  by  narrow  footstalks,  and  having  precisely  a 
similar  configuration  and  structure.  The  contained  fluid  la  generally 
ihin  and  limpid,  but  it  may  be  thick  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  egg. 
In  the  older  hydatids,  especially  such  as  are  partially  dead,  there  is 
sometimes  an  admixture  of  blood,  pus,  albumen,  or  curdy  matter. 
These  bodies  may  occur  either  alone,  or  in  connection  with  other 
morbid  products;  and,  when  large  and  numerous,  are  productive  of 
extraordinary  enlargement  of  tbe  breast,  cases  having  been  observed 
where  the  organ,  from  this  cause,  weighed  from  eight  to  ten  pounds. 

8.  iSerous  Oysts. — Tumors  of  the  breast,  containing  serous  cysts,  of  a 
structure  niuch  more  simple  than  that  of  the  true  hydatid,  sometimes 
occur.  The  disease  constitutes  what  is  called  cystic  sarcoma,  and  the 
vesicles  producing  it  are  developed  in  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue 
of  the  gland.  They  are  of  a  spherical,  ovoidal,  or  conical  figure  (Fig. 
336),  and  vary  in  size  between  a 

hemp-seed  and  a  marble.  Some-  ^B*  336. 

times  they  attain  the  volume  of  /'i  "Z^ '•^-^^^^MlfiF~>-— — i 

a   hen's  egg,  a   walnut,  or  an  ~ 

orange.  Their  number  ranges 
from  one  to  several  hundred. 
At  an  early  period  they  are 
smooth,  transparent,  elastic,  vas- 
cular, closely  adherent,  and  filled 
with  a  clear,  watery  fluid,  slightly 
saline  in  its  taste,  and  scarcely 
coagulafale  by  heat,  alcohol,  or 
acid.  Their  parietes,  however, 
are  liable  to  become  opaque 
and  thickened,  from  the  effects 
of  inflammation,  and  the  same  ctmic  di»e»M  of  unnire«i.  viomxvtsmnaoa 
cause  generally  induces  remark-  nnjo* 

ble  changes  in  the  contained  fluid,  which  may  be  lactescent,  bloody, 
oleaginous,  glairy,  or  gelatinous.  Difierent  cells  of  the  same  tumor 
often  have  dissimilar  contents.  The  morbid  mass  is  sometimes  entirely 
composed  of  cysts;  at  other  times  a  considerable  proportion  of  solid 
matter  is  interposed  between  them,  commonly  of  a  tough,  cellulo- 
fibrous  character. 

The  cystic  tumor  often  acquires  a  large  bulk.  It  is  most  common 
in  young  subjects,  is  tardy  in  its  progress,  and  is  not  prone  to  degene- 
ration, or  reproduction  after  removal.  When  fully  formed,  the  mam- 
mary gland  is  generally  completely  annihilated. 
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Cysts  of  large  size,  differing  in  structure  from  the  preceding,  some- 
times  form  in  the  mamma.  They  are  generally  unilocular,  and  are 
composed  of  a  single  membrane  which  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  the  peritoneum  and  other  serous  textures,  its  inner  surface  beins 
perfectly  smooth  and  glossy,  while  the  outer  is  intimately  connectea 
to  the  surrounding  parts  by  short  cellulo-fibrous  tissue.  Occasionally 
the  cyst  is  intersected  by  membranous  septa,  separating  it  into  a 
number  of  distinct  compartments,  of  varying  size  and  shape.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  cyst  is  said  to  be  multilocular.  Various  fluids  are 
found  in  these  sacs.  Generally  they  are  of  a  serous  nature,  more  or 
less  viscid,  coagulable,  of  a  saline  taste,  and  of  a  limpid,  or  pale  yel- 
lowish appearance;  but  cases  occur  in  which  they  are  of  a  reddish, 
olive,  brownish,  claret,  or  blackish  hue.  Last  winter  I  saw  an  instance 
in  which  the  fluid  was  of  the  color  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Some- 
times, again,  it  is  of  a  lactescent  nature,  whey-like,  or  muco-albumi- 
nous.  Finally,  there  are  cases,  although  they  are  rare,  in  which  the 
fluid  contains  cholesterine,  flakes  of  lymph,  and  other  substances. 

Cysts  of  the  character  now  describea  often  attain  a  large  bulk,  being 
capable  of  holding  from  twenty  to  forty  ounces.  Their  progress  is 
always  tardy,  they  never  manifest  any  disposition  to  take  on  malig- 
nant disease,  and  they  are  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  forty. 

9.  Calcareous  Oancretions, — Calcareous  concretions  are  met  with  in 
the  breast,  either  in  its  substance  or  in  the  lactiferous  ducts :  they  are 
commonly  small,  not  exceeding  an  ordinary  pea,  and  are  observed 
chiefly  in  connection  with  fibrous  and  other  tumors.  I  have  seen  these 
bodies  only  in  two  instances,  in  females  far  advanced  in  life.  They 
were  of  a  whitish  color,  irregularly  spherical  in  shape,  and  of  a  hara, 
solid  consistence,  like  dry  mortar.  A  case  has  been  described  by 
Berard,  in  which  the  outer  portion  of  the  mamma  was  converted  into 
a  complete  osseous  shell. 

10.  Apoplexy, — The  breast  is  liable  to  apoplexy,  consisting  in  an 
efi'usion  of  blood  into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  resembling  an 
ecchymosis  produced  by  a  blow  or  leech-bite.  Generally  there  is  only 
one  such  spot,  but  there  may  be  several,  coming  on  a  few  days  before 
the  menstrual  period,  and  disappearing  within  the  first  week  or  two 
after ;  though  sometimes  they  continue  for  more  than  a  month.  The 
disease  seems  to  depend  upon  some  sympathetic  action  between  the 
uterus  and  the  breast,  causing  a  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
latter,  eventuating  in  the  rupture  of  some  of  its  smaller  vessels.  The 
affected  parts  are  always  of  a  dark,  livid  hue,  and  are  exquisitely 
tender  on  pressure,  the  pain  sometimes  shooting  down  to  the  ends  of 
the  fingers. 

11.  Fistules. — During  lactation  a  galactophorous  duct  is  sometimes 
included  in  a  wound  of  the  breast,  and,  unless  the  edges  of  the  inte- 
guments be  very  closely  approximated,  a  lacteal  fistule  may  remain 
in  the  part.  The  same  consequences  may  be  produced  by  a  rupture 
of  the  canal  from  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  milk.  A  more  com- 
mon occurrence  is  the  formation  of  accidental  outlets,  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  multilocular  abscesses.  These  passages  are  often  of  considerable 
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depth,  tortuous,  Dumeroas,  lined  by  an  adrentitioDa  membrane,  and 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  induratioa  of  the  surrounding  ^arts. 

12.  J^Teum?^.— Keuralgia  of  the  breast  may  occur  at  any  period 
after  puberty,  but  is  most  common  in  young  females  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  thirty.  It  is  characterized  by  exquisite  pain,  darting  through 
the  part  like  electricity,  and  extending  generally  to  the  corresponding 
shoulder  and  axilla,  sometimes  down  the  elbow  to  the  fingers.  The 
suffering  resembles  that  of  tic- douloureux,  oflen  observes  a  regular 
periodicity,  is  very  much  increased  prior  to  menstruation,  and  is 
sometimes  so  severe  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  upon  the  affected 
aide,  or  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  The  disease,  although  it 
may  last  for  years,  has  no  malignant  tendency,  and  is  met  with  mostly 
in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  with  deficient  men- 
strual secretion. 

The  disease  is  commonly  confined  to  several  of  the  mammary  lobules, 
which  either  retain  their  natural  bulk  and  appearance,  or  they  are 
converted  into  small,  solid  tumors,  distinctly  circumscribed,  movable, 
and  highly  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Occasionally  these  swellings  seem 
to  be  seated  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  rather  than  in  the  gland- 
ular structure ;  they  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  marble,  an  almond, 
or  a  walnut ;  they  never  suppurate,  and  they  sometimes  disappear 
spontaneously. 

13.  Heterologous  Formations. — All  the  heteroclite  products,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  the  tubercular,  are  met  with  in  the  mamma.  The  most 
common,  by  far,  is  the  scirrhous,  and 
next  in  point  of  frequency  is  the  en- 
oephaloid,  the  colloid  and  melanotic 
being  extremely  rare. 

Scirrkusof  the  breast  rarely  appears 
before  the  age  of  tbirty-five.  It  la 
most  frequent  about  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  the  menses,  and  is  witness- 
ed, relatively  speaking,  quite  as  often 
in  old  maids  as  in  women  who  have 
borne  children.  When  inspected  after 
death,  the  mamma  is  found  to  be  in- 
elastic, firm,  dense,  and  crisp,  like  car- 
tilage, which  it  also  resembes  in  color: 
sometimes  it  is  of  a  dry,  fibrous  tex- 
ture, like  the  interior  of  an  unripe 
pear,  and  of  a  light  grayish  tint, 
interspersed  with  yellowish  lines,  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  lactiferous  ducts ; 
more  rarely  the  organ  is  soft  and  suc- 
culent, presenting  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  vessels,  and  yielding, 
upon  pressure,  a  thin,  opaque,  serous 
fluid,  occasionally  blended  with  milk. 
These  appearances  frequently  occur 
together,    forming    so    many   zones, 
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gradually  and  insensibly  running  into  each  other.  In  some  instances, 
again,  tde  tumor  contains  one  or  more  cavities,  filled  with  purulent 
matter,  or  with  a  viscid,  ropy  fluid,  not  unlike  the  synovia  of  the 
joints. 

The  malady  usually  commences  in  a  few  lobules ;  but,  as  it  pro- 
gresses, the  whole  organ  becomes  converted  into  a  firm,  solid  mass, 
with  a  rough,  tuberculated  surface.  In  the  annexed  sketch  (Fig.  337), 
taken  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet,  a  large  number  of  nodules  are 
seen,  the  largest  of  which,  hard  and  crisp,  like  cartilage,  and  of  an 
oblong,  spherical  shape,  scarcely  equalled  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg. 
Before  the  gland  was  extirpated,  it  had  an  irregular,  knobby  feel,  and 
could  be  freely  moved  in  different  directions.  When  the  whole  of 
the  breast  is  not  involved,  the  excepted  part  is  generally  somewhat 
changed  in  its  color  and  consistence,  being  yellowish,  firm,  and 
coarsely  granulated,  so  as  to  resemble  the  substance  of  the  pancreas. 

Beginning  usually  with  slight  swelling,  a  circumscribea  lump  is 
soon  perceived,  hard  and  irregular  to  the  touch,  and  somewhat  tender 
on  pressure.  The  induration  gradually  augments ;  and,  as  the  turges- 
oence  spreads,  the  whole  gland  becomes  firm  and  knobby :  in  this 
stage,  the  organ  is  still  movable,  but  by  degrees  it  contracts  adhesions 
to  the  pectoral  muscle,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  pushed  about  with 
the  hand.  In  the  mean  time  the  nipple  is  retracted  ;  the  skin  is  puck- 
ered and  discolored ;  the  superficial  veins  enlarge,  and  assume  a  deep 
bluish  tinge,  and  presently  ulceration  sets  in,  leaving  one  or  more  cir- 
cular sores,  with  hard,  depressed,  angry-looking  edges,  and  a  foul 
sloughy  base.  The  discharge  is  thin,  ichorous,  offensive,  and  often  so 
acrid  as  to  corrode  the  healthy  skin.  Gradually  the  irritation  extends 
to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  which  either  become  white, 
firm,  and  tumid,  or  they  are  rendered  preternaturally  soft  and  vascular, 
having  often  a  bloodshot  appearance. 

The  retracted  appearance  of  the  nipple  is  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cut  (Fig.  338),  from  a  patient  at  the  College  Clinique.  It  often 
begins  early  in  the  disease,  and  is  produced  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  lactiferous  tubes  are  compressed  by  the  scirrhous  matter. 

Scirrhus  of  this  gland  is  sometimes  invaded  by  gangrene,  even  be- 
fore ulceration  has  commenced.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  described  in 
the  chapter  on  scirrhus,  the  tumor  was  lifted  completely  out  of  its  bed, 
the  cavity  being  afterwards  filled  up  with  healthy  granulations,  though 
the  disease  returned  subsequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  origii^ 
affection. 

Although  scirrhus  generally  commences  in  the  glandular  structure 
^f  the  mamma,  yet  occasionally  its  primitive  seat  is  in  the  common 
integuments  and  in  the  surrounding  cellule-adipose  tissue.  In  the 
former  case  it  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  small  rounded 
tubercle,  scarcely  larger  than  a  shot,  of  a  bluish  color,  firm,  superficial, 
movable,  and  free  from  pain.  This  gradually  increasing,  finally  in- 
volves the  glandular  structure ;  the  skin,  meantime,  becoming  hard, 
discolored,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts.  In  the 
other  variety  of  the  disease,  a  firm,  oblong,  or  spherical  lump,  of  con* 
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Biderable  volume,  is  from  the  flratfelt  deeply  embedded  in  the  adipose 
tissQe  around  the  organ,  with  which  it  haa  apparently  as  yet  no  con- 
nection. It  may  be  readily  lifted  away  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
but  it  soon  contracts  adhesions,  gradually  contaminates  the  adjacent 


Fig.  338. 
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structures,  slowly  approaches  the  sarfaoe,  and  at  last  breaks  out  into 
a  foul,  irritable,  fungous  ulcer. 

Scirrhus  of  the  breast  sometimes  remains  stationary  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  when  it  rapidly  assumes  the  characters  that  have 
just  been  assigned  to  it.  When  removed,  it  is  almost  sure,  after  an 
interval  of  several  months  or  years,  to  retarn,  either  in  the  cicatrice, 
or  in  the  contiguous  lymphatic  ganglions.  It  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  four  or  five  members  of  the  same  family,  and  occasionally  it 
coexists  with  scirrhus  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  a  few  instances 
it  haa  been  observed  in  the  male. 

Encephahid  (Fig.  339)  probably  affects  the  mamma  more  frequently 
than  any  other  organ  in  the  body,  excepting  the  eye,  testicle,  and  lym- 
phatic ganglions.  Its  anatomical  characters  here  are  not  different 
from  what  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  tumor  is  seldom 
very  uniform  in  its  structure,  but  is  generally  very  hard  in  some 
parts;  soft,  spongy,  ajid  elastic  in  others.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  one  portion  is  fibro-cartilaginous,  another  pulpy  and  brain- 
like, and  a  third,  perhaps,  hjematoid  or  cystiform.  Cavities  or  cells, 
containing  different  kinds  of  fluids,  are  often  interspersed  through  it. 
Large  clots  of  blood,  sometimes  of  a  black,  brownish,  or  yellowish- 
buff  color,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  consistence,  are  also  sometimes 
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met  with.     The  tamor  has  no  ca|}Bule,  except  what  is  derived  from  the 
lading  cellular  tissue,  which  ia  occasionallj  oonaiderablj  coa- 
'  ;  its  surface  is  rough  and 


Fig.  340. 


lobulated;  and  ita  substance  i 
usually  pervaded  b;  Qumeroos 
vessels,  many  of  them  of  large 
size.  Hence  the  frequent  and  ex- 
hausting hemorrhages  after  ulcer- 
ation has  oommenced.  The  vo- 
lume which  the  tumor  attains 
varies,  in  diiferent  caaea,  from  a 
fist  to  a  man's  head.  The  disease 
may  occur  at  any  period  af^r 
puberty,  but  is  most  com  tnoa  after 
the  thirtieth  year.  It  sometimes 
coexists  with  encephaloid  or  scir- 
rhua  in  other  organs.  Fig.  340 
affords  agoodideaof  the  hsematoid 
siinph>i»Mofth«ia>niD>rTgi>nd.i>rihrbBDk.  foTm  of  eiicephaloid  of  the  mam- 
wid«rL»t7.  Ftum.tpediceQiumjwiiKOoii.  ma.  The  tumor  from  which  the 
drawing  was  taken  was  removed 
from  a  negress,  thirty  years  old,  and  was  of  very  large  size.  The 
disease  returned  at  the  cicatrice,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the 
operation. 

Colhiti,  alveolar,  or  gelatiniform  cancer  rarely  attacks  the  breast. 
The  tumor  advances  slowly,  and  seldom  exceeds  the  volume  of  the 
fist  or  of  a  fcQtal  bead.  Externally,  it  is  of  a  light-grayish  color, 
dense,  firm,  glistening,  and  irregularly  lobulated;  internally,  it  is  com- 
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paratively  soft  and  succulent,  yielding  some  moisture  on  pressure,  and 
tearing  into  hard,  jelly-like  strings.  The  cellular  arrangement,  so 
well  marked  in  alveolar  cancer  of  the  stomach,  is  seldom  very  distinct 
in  that  of  the  breast. 

Melanosis  of  the  breast  occurs  either  as  an  infiltration  amongst  the 
granules  of  the  gland,  or,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  in  the  form  of 
small  spherical  nodules,  of  a  black,  sooty  color.  Of  this  disease,  I 
saw  an  interesting  specimen,  some  years  ago,  in  an  old  female  who 
died  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  accompanied  by  scirrhus  of  the  left  mam- 
ma. The  little  tumors,  which  were  five  in  number,  were  distinctly 
encysted,  and  contained  a  thin,  ropy  fluid,  of  the  color  and  consistence 
of  China  ink. 

Tubercles  of  the  mamma  are  very  rare,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
have,  perhaps,  never  been  witnessed.  The  lymphatic  glands  around 
the  orgUn  are,  however,  occasionally  thus  affected,  forming  hard,  dense 
nodules,  similar  to  diseased  glands  of  the  neck. 


SECTION    VI. 

PLACENTA   AND  UMBILICAL  COBD. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  placenta  is  extremely  rare;  at  any  rate, 
such  must  be  our  conclusion  when  we  reflect  upon  the  few  cases  of  it 
that  are  to  be  found  on  record.  The  disease  is  generally  limited  in 
its  extent,  and  appears  to  terminate  in  one  of  three  ways,  in  the  eflFu- 
sion  of  lymph,  in  suppuration,  or,  finally,  in  passing  into  the  chronic 
form.  In  the  first  case,  the  affected  part  presents  all  the  characters  of 
a  hepatized  lung;  that  is,  it  is  dense,  solid,  easily  crushed,  and  of  a 
dark  reddish  color.  When  the  lymph  is  poured  out  between  the 
inner  surface  of  the  organ  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  uterus, 
the  two  structures  become  so  intimately  incorporated  as  to  render  it 
frequently  impracticable,  when  the  period  arrives  for  their  separation, 
to  detach  them  from  each  other.  In  this  way,  probably,  usually  arises 
what  is  called  morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta. 

Of  suppuration  of  the  placenta  very  little  is  known,  except  that  the 
matter  is  commonly  confined  to  one  or  more  cotyledons,  and  is  either 
diff'used  through  their  substance,  or  collected  into  little  abscesses, 
varying  in  volume  between  that  of  a  pea  and  a  hazelnut.  The  pus  is 
of  a  thick  consistence,  without  any  particular  odor,  and  looks  a  good 
deal  like  softened  tubercular  matter. 

Softening  of  the  placenta  is  doubtless  caused  by  inflammatory  irri- 
tation, and  is  often  associated  with  the  fibro-cartilaginous  and  osseous 
degenerations.  Occasionally  the  softening  affects  the  entire  organ; 
but,  in  general,  it  is  confined  to  particular  sections,  occupying  one- 
fourth,  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  extent.  The  volume  of  the  placenta 
is  seldom  altered. 
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The  most  commoD  diBease  of  the  afler-bJrth  is  the  cartilaginous  degene- 
ration (Fig.  341).  This  generally  occurs  in 
small,  circumscribed  manses,  from  two  to  four 
lines  is  thickness,  of  a  whitish,  milk-like  color, 
aad  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape.  In  tbeircon- 
sistence,  they  vary  from  the  softness  of  fibrous 
texture  to  the  density  of  articular  cartilage. 
In  some  instances,  they  are  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish color,  and  partially  transformed  into 
osseous  matter.  In  other  cases,  though  this 
is  not  common,  the  masses  are  intersected  by 
fibrous  bands,  constituting  that  form  of  the 
disease  to  which  the  older  anatomists  have 
erroneously  applied  the  term  scirrhus.  In  a 
third  series  of  cases,  the  affected  part  has  a  re- 
markably granular  appearance,  being  com- 
posed of  an  infinity  of  small,  spherical  bodies, 
of  a  reddish  buff  color,  dense  and  firm  in 
their  consistence,  and  scarcely  exceeding  the 
volume  of  a  milletseed.  This  degeneration 
is  generally  associated  with  atrophy,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  interferes  more  or  less 
Fib™r,ii^o„a.  4«««-.tio»    „jjh  ^^^^  nutrition  of  the  fcetus. 
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or  ib<  faiui.  wbich  M  <T>  uta.  Another  rather  frequent  lesion  oi  the  pla- 
Prom  kpnpitrmtioiiiiimjubiDst.  centa  is  ossiJUxUion.  The  degeneration  may 
occur  under  two  varieties  of  form.  In  one, 
the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  the  ossification  is  confined  exclusively 
to  the  smaller  arterial  branches,  which  assume  an  acicular  arrangement, 
hundreds  sometimes  existing  in  a  space  not  exceeding  half  a  square 
inch.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  fragile,  and  particularly  con- 
spicuous at  the  uterine  surface  of  the  organ.  In  this  way  whole 
cotyledons  are  occasionally  transformed.  This  species  of  degeneration, 
which  sometimes  pervades  the  entire  placenta,  is  analogous  to  senile 
ossification  of  the  arteries.  The  larger  arterial  branches  usually  re- 
main sound,  and  the  bulk  of  the  organ  is  seldom  materially  diminished. 

In  the  second  variety,  the  foreign  matter  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
distinct  layer,  varying  in  thickness  from  the  fourth  of  a  line  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  In  its  diameter,  it  rarely  exceeds  a  cotyledon,  to 
the  inner  surface  of  which  it  closely  adheres,  the  deposition  commenc- 
iug  apparently  in  its  cellulo-fibrous  envelop.  In  some  instances, 
these  plates  are  partly  osseous,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly  fibrous, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  progress  of  forming; 
their  number  is  occasionally  considerable ;  and  they  have  been  known 
to  constitute  a  complete  shell,  accurately  moulded  to  the  uterine  sur- 
face of  the  organ.  A  radiated  arrangement  is  sometimes  observable 
in  these  plates,  not  unlike  that  of  the  parietal  bone  of  the  foetus,  the 
osseous  fibres  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The 
deposit  consists  of  albumen,  fibrin,  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Tubercles  of  the  placenta  are  very  uncommon.     In  the  few  instances 
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Fig.  342. 


in  which  they  have  been  observed  they  were  associated  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  presented  themselves,  at  various  parts  of  the  organ,  in 
the  form  of  small  discrete  masses,  of  a  pale  straw  color,  and  almost 
fibro-cartilaginous  consistence. 

The  placenta  is  liable  to  the  fatty  transformation.  The  degenerative 
process  probably  begins  in  a  deposit  of  fibrin  in  the  cells  around  the 
villi  of  the  chorion,  which  become  studded  with  innumerable  oil- 
globules,  and  intimately  adherent  to  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  lose  their  natural  consistence,  and  assume  a  pale,  brownish  hue. 
The  chorion  itself  is  considerably  altered  in  character,  being  abnor- 
mally thickened  and  deprived  of  nuclei ;  and  the  cavities  of  the  vessels 
are  destitute  of  blood  and  fatty  matter,  though  this  substance  is  gene- 
rally contained  in  their  tunics,  as  well  as  in  the  intervals  between 
them. 

The  placenta,  like  other  organs  of  the  body  whose  existence  is  of  a 
less  temporary  nature,  is  liable  to  hypertrophy.  When  this  happens, 
the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  viscus  are  variously  augmented,  its  color 
is  abnormally  pale,  and  the  parenchymatous  structure  is  infiltrated 
with  serosity,  pitting  on  pressure,  ana  being  often  very  firm. 

Finally,  the  placenta  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  hemorrhagic  effusions. 
The  blood  is  poured  into  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  organ, 
near  its  uterine  surface,  in  the  form 
of  irregular  masses,  varying  in  vo- 
lume between  a  pea  and  a  walnut. 
The  number  of  depots  is  usually 
small,  though  occasionally  every  co- 
tyledon is  affected.  The  fluid,  at 
first  of  a  dark  color  and  soft  con- 
sistence, becomes  gradually  lighter 
and  more  dense,  until  finally  it  pre- 
sents all  the  properties  of  an  old 
apoplectic  effusion  of  the  brain.  The 
surrounding  textures  are  generally 
more  or  less  altered,  and  many  of 
the  vessels  are  plugged  up  with 
fibrin.  This  lesion  is  occasionally 
connected  with  the  fibro-cartilagi- 
nous degeneration. 

Nearly  all  the  lesions  above  de- 
scribed are  either  directly  hostile  to 
the  persistence  of  the  placenta,  or 
they  interfere,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  with  the  nourishment  of  the 
foetus.  In  the  cartilaginous  and 
osseous  transformations,  many  of  the 
vessels  are  either  entirely  obliterated, 
or  their  calibre  is  so  much  diminish- 
ed as  to  admit  of  a  very  imperfect 
circulation.     Hence,  atrophy  of  the     -_, ,  .     ,  ^   **      v».  , 

,  J  .'    .        ^ n    y  Twisted  and  knotty  umbilical  cord. 

placenta,  and  emaciation  ot  the  new  specimen  u  mj  ooueoaon. 
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being,  followed,  when  the  lesions  are  extensive,  by  abortion.  Ossifica- 
tion of  the  placenta  occurs  occasionally  in  several  successive  preg- 
nancies. 

The  placenta  may  adhere  to  any  part  of  the  uterus,  but  is  usually 
found  at  the  base.  In  twin  cases,  it  is  either  double  or  bilobed,  and 
furnished  with  two  cords.  Occasionally  it  is  attached  to  the  head  of 
the  infant.' 

The  umbilical  cord  presents  some  anomalies  worthy  of  brief  notice. 
It  is  occasionally  double,  and  cases  are  recorded  where  it  was  inserted 
into  the  head,  chest,  and  extremities.  The  length  of  the  cord  at  birth 
is  generally  about  twenty  inches ;  but  it  may  be  much  longer.  In 
one  instance  I  found  it  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  another,  men- 
tioned to  me  by  Dr.  Gatlin,  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  nearly  six  feet 
Its  veins  are  sometimes  varicose;  it  is  occasionally  tuberculated,  twist- 
ed, or  knotted,  as  in  Fig.  887 ;  and,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  has 
presented  black  nodosities,  or  been  partially  filled  with  serous  cysts. 
Cases  have  occurred  where  there  were  two  veins  and  but  one  artery, 
instead  of  one  vein  and  two  arteries. 

1  Noav.  Biblioth^ue  M6d.,  1830. 
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Abscess,  73 ;  of  brain,  342 ;  of  liver,  699  ; 
of  gums,  491 

Absorption,  how  influenoed  bj  inflamma- 
tion, 46 

Acephalocjst,  139  ;  mode  of  reproduction, 
140  ;  of  the  brain,  355 

Acne,  314 

Adipose  diathesis,  224 

Adipose  transformations;  causes,  121; 
artificial ;  in  old  people,  122 ;  effect  of 
inflammation,  122 

Adipose  tissue,  223 ;  wounds,  inflammation 
and  hypertrophy,  223  ;  adipose  tumors  ; 
cases,  225 

Albinism,  333 

Amaurosis,  380 

Ammoniaco-magnesian  calculus,  674 

Analogous  tissues,  70 

Anasarca,  60 

Aneurism,  248 ;  sacculated,  249 ;  cylin- 
droid,  250;  varicose,  250;  dissecting, 
250  ;  spontaneous,  252  ;  arterio-venous, 
253;  anastomotic,  254;  termination  of 
aneurism,  256 

Ante  version  of  uterus,  711 

Anthracion,  307 

Anus,  prolapse  of,  577 

Aponeurosis,  inflammation  of,  236 

Apoplexy  in  hydatid,  142;  of  muscles, 
234 ;  brain,  350 ;  lungs,  422 ;  heart,  459 ; 
liver,  611 ;  mamma,  see  Spleen,  626 

Aqueous  humor,  381 

Aquo-capsulitis,  380 

Arteries,  wounds  of,  239 ;  arteritis,  240 ; 
suppuration,  124 ;  gangrene,  201 ;  ul- 
ceration, 241 ;  gangrene,  241 ;  softening, 
242 ;  atheromatous  deposit,  246 ;  carti- 
lage, 244 ;  calcareous  matter,  244 ;  hy- 
X)ertrophy,  247 ;  contraction,  248 

Ascites,  589 

Atrophy,  general  or  partial.  111 ;  causes  ; 
senile  atrophy,  112;  of  adipose  tissue, 
226 ;  of  muscles,  232  ;  tendons,  235  ; 
bones,  291 ;  hair,  336  ;  brain,  352 ;  spinal 
cord,  364 ;  nerves,  369 ;  thyroid  body, 
396 ;  lungs,  426 ;  heart,  459 ;  tongue, 
481 ;  salivary  glands,  483 ;  stomach, 
526;    smaU  bowehi,  542;   liver,   601 ;  | 


spleen,  623;  kidney,  641 ;  bladder,  656; 
testis,  692 ;   uterus,  714  ;    ovary,  737 ; 
mamma,  750 
Auditory  nerve,  390 

Beard  of  females,  337 

Bile-ducts,  lesions  of,  615 

Bile,  617 ;  gall-stones,  617 

Biliary  apparatus,  594 

Blood,  quantity  and  quality,  how  altered, 
33 ;  importance,  197  ;  lesions,  198  ;  want 
of  coagulability  from  effects  of  lightning, 
disease,  &o.,  203 ;  hemorrhagic  diathe- 
sis, 203 ;  causes,  influence  of  nerves, 
204 ;  huffy  coat,  quantity  of  fibrin,  202  ; 
effects  of  ligature  on  the  par  vagum, 
205  ;  hematin,  207  ;  its  relative  quantity 
in  males  and  females,  206 ;  in  cholera, 
typhus,  and  plague,  206 ;  serum  ;  milky 
serum,  208 ;  general  diseases  of  blood, 
211 ;  contaminated  blood,  effects  of,  211 ; 
increased  circulation,  effects  of ;  blood  in 
cholera,  fever,  213;  yellow  fever,  214; 
chlorosis,  216  ;  jaundice,  scurvy,  pul- 
monary phthisis,  216 

Bones,  265  ;  restorative  process  in,  276 ; 
fractures,  276  ;  false  joints,  278  ;  osteitis, 
279  ;  suppuration,  280 ;  caries,  280 ;  ne- 
crosis, 282 ;  exfoliation,  282 ;  sequester, 
283 ;  regeneration,  284 ;  softening,  285  ; 
rachitis,  286  ;  induration,  287 ;  fragility, 
288  ;  hypertrophy,  288  ;  exostosis,  290  ; 
atrophy,  291 ;  acephalocysts,  294  ;  osteo- 
sanguineous  disease,  294 ;  cartilaginous 
tumors,  295  ;  scirrhus  and  colloid,  296  ; 
encephaloid,  osteo-sarcoma,  297-8  ;  me- 
lanosis, tubercles,  298-9 

Bowel,  large  and  small.  (See  Large  and 
small  bowel.) 

Brain,  335  ;  wounds  of,  338  ;  inflammation, 
339 ;  yellow  and  red  softening,  340 ; 
stages  and  progress,  340 ;  suppuration, 
341 ;  abscess,  342  ;  gangrene,  ^44 ;  soft- 
ening, its  progress  and  termination,  344 ; 
chronic  inflammation,  induration,  348; 
ulceration,  349 ;  apoplexy,  350 ;  tuber- 
cles, 353 ;  melanosis,  encephaloid,  353-4; 
cartilaginous   and    calcareous    depositi 
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354 ;  oysiBy  355  ;  acephalocyst,  adipose 
tumor,  355  ;  hypertrophy,  352  ;  atrophy, 
352 

Breast,  female,  inflammation,  acute  and 
chronic,  748  ;  suppuration,  748  ;  chronic 
inflammation,  749 ;  hypertrophy  and 
atrophy,  749;  fibrous  transformation, 
750 ;  milk  tumor,  752 ;  butter-like  tu- 
mor, 752 ;  hydatids,  cystic  sarcoma,  753  ; 
calcareous  concretions,  754 ;  apoplexy, 
754 ;  fistule,  754 ;  scirrhus,  755  ;  neu- 
ralgia, 755  ;  encephaloid,  757 ;  colloid, 
melanosis,  tubercles,  759 

Bronchise,  dilatation  of,  406  ;  obliteration, 
407 ;  ossification,  409 

Bronchitis,  404 ;  ulceration,  405 

Bronchocele,  394 

Bullar  diseases,  322 

Burses,  synovial,  237  ;  inflammation,  237  ; 
hydatids,  238  ;  hypertrophy,  238 

Calcareous  matter  in  arteries,  244 ;  in 
brain,  354 

Calculi,  pancreatic,  630;  salivary,  renal, 
urinary,  672 

Capillaries,  structure,  46 ;  two  kinds,  not 
equally  abundant  in  all  parts,  47  ;  con- 
dition in  inflammation,  49 

Carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  720 ;  of  nerves, 
868 ,  of  maxillary  sinus,  477  ;  of  mouth, 
478  ;  scrotum,  695  ;  penis,  702  ;  stomach, 
627 

Carditis,  acute,  454 

Cartilaginous  transformations,  119 

Cartilages,  articular,  269  ;  loose  cartilages 
of  joints,  273 

Caries  of  bones,  280  ;  of  teeth,  485 

Cataract,  384 

Caverns,  tubercular,  163 

Cellular  texture,  218 ;  ossification,  119 ; 
lesions,  218;  acute  inflammation,  218; 
gangrene,  chronic  inflammation,  210 ; 
induration,  220  ;  morbid  growths,  221 ; 
infiltration,  221 ;  hemorrhage  in,  221  ; 
emphysema,  foreign  substances,  para- 
sitic animals,  222 

Cellular  transformations,  117 

Chalk-stones,  274 

Charbon,  307 

Chaussier,  case  of  tubercles  in  footus,  151 

Chlorosis,  blood  in,  216 

Cholera,  saline  injections  in,  207 

Choroid  coat,  379 

Chordee,  699 

Cicatrice,  102 

Cicatrization,  stages  of,  102 

Cirrhosis,  602 

Congestion,  causes  of,  53 

Coagulability  of  blood,  want  of,  203 

Conjunctiva,  373  ;  suppuration,  373 ;  vesi- 
cles, 374 ;  granulations,  374 ;  pterygium, 
375 

Conjunctivitis,  373 

Contaminated  blood,  efiects  of,  211 

Contractility  of  muscles,  228 


Contraction  of  arteries,  248 

Cornea,  375  ;  oomeitis,  suppuration,  375 ; 
ulceration,  cicatrization,  ox>acity,  fatty 
degeneration,  ossification,  377 ;  fleshy 
excrescences,  378 

Corpora  lutea,  738 

Crude  tubercle,  157 

Crusta  lactea,  317 

Crystalline  lens,  capsule  of,  383 ;  situation 
and  structure,  383  ;  cataract,  384 

Cupped  blood,  201 

Cutaneous  and  mucous  tissue,  their  mutual 
transformations,  118 

Cutaneous  system,  302.  (See  Shin,) 

Cylindroid  aneurism,  250 

Cysts,  simple,  144 ;  multilocnlar,  145  ;  in- 
cluded, 145;  inflammation  of,  146;  of 
brain,  355 

Cysticercus,  organization  and  situations  of^ 
136;  five  species  of;  cellular,  vesicular, 
dicystic,  speckled,  Fischerian,  137 

Diabetes  mellitus,  767 

Demours,  membrane  of,  380 

Diceras,  138 

Diffuse  inflammation,  219 

Discoloration  after  death,  54 

Disease,  what ;  functional  or  organic,  36 ; 
result  of  inflammation,  36 ;  modified  by 
age,  sex,  climate,  37 

Dropsy,  60 

Du  Hamel,  case  of  malignant  pustule,  212 

Dupuy  on  experiments  on  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  205  ;  on  transfusion,  212 

Duodenum,  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of,  530  ;  perforations,  531 ;  rupture,  car- 
cinoma, 532 

Dura  mater,  inflammation  of,  356  ;  suppu- 
ration, flbrous  tumors,  356  ;  ossification, 
357  ;  Pacchionian  glands,  357 

Ear,  387  ;  polypes,  387  ;  tympanum,  388  ; 
Eustachian  tube,  labyrinth,  389  ;  vesti- 
bule, auditory  nerve,  390 

Echinococcus,  138 

Ecthyma,  315 

Eczema,  324 

Edson,  Calvin,  living  skeleton,  226 

Eiloid,  303 

Elephantiasis,  326 

Emphysema,  of  cellular  texture,  222; 
lungs,  420 :  vesicular,  420 ;  interlobular, 
421 

Encephaloid,  177 ;  seat  and  forms,  177 ; 
color  and  consistence,  178;  structure, 
179 ;  origin ;  a  disease  of  early  life, 
183  ;  progress  and  termination,  185  ;  in 
the  muscles,  232;  lymphatic  glands, 
267  ;  brain,  354 ;  bones.  296  ;  skin,  304 ; 
eye,  385  ;  lungs,  424 ;  pleura,  447  ;  heart, 
457 ;  peritoneum,  592 ;  liver,  608 ;  kid- 
ney, 646;  prosUte,  682;  bladder,  657; 
testicle,  688  ;  uterus,  721 ;  ovary,  734 ; 
mamma,  757 

Encysted  tubercle,  154 
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EnoephalitiB,  339 

Endocardium)  468 

Endocarditis,  characters,  468  ;  effeiftB,  470 

Ephelis,  333 

Epispadias,  749 

Epulis,  491 

Ergot,  a  cause  of  gangrene,  92 

Erysipelas,  313 

ErTthema,  312 

Exantliems,  311 

Excavations,  tubercular,  162 

Exfoliation,  283 

Exostosis,  290 

Extrophy,  659 

Eye,  371 ;  ball  of,  373 ;  conjunctivitis,  373 ; 
suppuration  of  conjunctiva,  373;  vesi- 
cles, 374 ;  granulations,  374 ;  pterygium, 
375  ;  cornea,  375 ;  comeitis,  375  ;  sclero- 
tica, 379  ;  choroid,  379  ;  retina,  380 ;  op- 
tic nerve,  380 ;  aquo-capsulitis,  aqueous 
humor,  381 ;  filaria  papillosa,  381 ;  iritis,  ; 
381 ;  capsular  cataract,  383  ;  lens,  384 ; 
lenticular  cataract,  384;  vitreous  humor, 
385  ;  encephaloid,  385  ;  melanosis,  386 

Fallopian  tubes ;  inflammation,  740 ;  wa- 
tery fluids  in,  741 

Fatty  discharges  from  bowels,  544 

Fibrinous  calculus,  675 

Fibrin,  chemical  composition,  disposition 
to  become  organized,  66 ;  mode  of  or- 
ganization, 67 ;  tissues  resulting  from 
it,  70 ;  its  importance  in  producing 
union,  71 ;  want  of  coagulability,  203 ; 
quantity  of  in  health  and  disease,  204 

Fibrous  transformations,  118 

Filaria  medinensis,  223  ;  papillosa,  381 

Fistules.  Deflnition,  situation,  extent,  114 ; 
orifices,  direction,  formation,  nature  of 
discharge,  state  of  surrounding  tissues, 
116 ;  causes,  116 

Fistule  in  anus,  578 

Fluids  and  solids,  33 

Fluke  in  Uver,  610 

Follicular  enteritis,  513 

Foy,  analysis  of  melanosis,  165 

Fractures,  mode  of  union,  279 

Fragility  of  bones,  288 

Frambcesia,  327 

Frontal  sinus,  477 

Fusible  calculus,  674 

Gall-bladder,  inflammation  of,  613 ;  ulcer- 
ation, 614 ;  dilatation,  cBdema,  614 ;  sup- 
puration, 614 ;  rupture,  atrophy,  615 ; 
ducts,  lesions  of,  615  ;  bile,  617 

Qail-stones,  617 ;  symptoms,  618 

Ganglia,  nervous,  367  ;  lesions,  367 

Ganglions,  lymphatic,  265 

Ganglion  of  tendons,  236 

Gangrene,  89  ;  characters  and  seat,  89 ; 
causes,  91 ;  senile  gangrene,  94 ;  cellu- 
lar tissue,  218  ;  bones,  282 ;  skin,  307  ; 
brain,  344;  nerves,  368;  lungs,  416; 
heart,  455  ;    teeth,  485  ;   gastro-enterio 


mucous  membrane,  614 ;  liver,  599 ; 
spleen,  621 ;  rare  in  the  kidneys,  637 ; 
also  in  bladder,  654 

Gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  its  or- 
ganization, 500 ;  glands  of  Brunner,  502 ; 
color ;  color  in  foetus,  and  during  diges- 
tion, 501 ;  color.  Influenced  by  the  £nd 
of  death,  502 ;  acute  inflammation,  503  ; 
redness,  504 ;  arborescent  and  capilliform 
injection,  505 ;  speckled  appearance,  505; 
vascularity,  507 ;  transparency,  608 ; 
dryness  thickness,  softening,  508  ;  vesi- 
cular eruption,  509  ;  plastic  exudations, 
509  ;  suppuration  and  effusion  of  blood, 
510 ;  rice-water  secretion,  511 ;  follicular 
enteritis,  513 ;  gangrene,  514 ;  chronic 
inflammation,  515;  its  characters,  516; 
softening,  stages  of,  518  ;  color  of,  do. 
519  ;  softening,  by  the  gastric  juice,  520 

Gendrin,  experiments  on  transfusion,  211 ; 

Generation,  organs  of,  in  male,  683 ;  in  fe- 
male, 707 

Gibson,  Dr.,  remarkable  case  of  firagility  of 
bones,  288 

Glands,  lymphatic,  265  ;  of  Feyer,  533 

Gleet,  699 

Glossitis,  479 

Goitre,  394 

Graafian  vesicles,  740. 

Granulations,  98 ;  structure  and  sensi- 
bility, 100;  absorb  and  secrete;  their 
importance,  101 

Granulated  kidney,  638 

Granulated  liver,  602 

Gubemaculum  testis,  transformation,  117 

Guinea  worm,  223 

Gums  ;  epulis,  491 ;  ulcerative  absorption, 
489 ;  abscess,  491 

Hffimophthalmus,  381 

Hemoptysis,  441 

Hair,  lesions  of,  335 ;  Polish  plait,  336  ; 
atrophy,  hypertrophy,  336  ;  other  lesions, 
337 

Heat  of  inflammation,  experiments  on,  by 
Hunter,  Home,  and  Huber,  42 

Heart,  situation,  453  ;  weight  and  dimen- 
sions, 453 ;  carditis,  454 ;  suppuration 
and  ulceration,  455  ;  gangrene,  455  ;  soft- 
ening, 455 ;  induration,  cartilaginous 
and  osseous  transformations,  456  ;  scir- 
rhus,  encephaloid,  457 ;  fatty  transfor- 
mation, 457  ;  apoplexy,  atrophy,  459 ; 
dilatation,  462 ;  passive  aneurism,  sac- 
culated aneurism,  462 ;  rupture,  463  ; 
tubercles  and  melanosis,  457;  serous 
cysts  and  hydatids,  457 ;  hypertrophy,  459 

Hematosine,  relative  quantity  in  males 
and  females,  206  ;  is  slowly  reproduced 
when  removed,  206;  its  condition  in 
cholera,  typhus,  and  plague,  206  ;  effects 
of  dividing  the  pneumogastric  nerve  on, 
207 

Hemorrhage,  causes  of,  82 ;  most  frequent 
seat,  84 ;  different  kinds  of,  84 ;  qoan- 
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tity,  86;  remarkable  case  of,  following 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  203;  hereditary- 
oases,  204 ;  how  arrested  by  nature,  239 ; 
from  the  skin,  310 

Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  204 ;  causes,  204 

Hemorrhoids,  two  varieties  of,  575 

Henry,  Dr.,  on  the  composition  of  melano- 
sis, 1G5 

Hepatitis,  596 

Hernia,  varieties  of,  553 

Herpes,  326 

Heterologous  formations ;  classifloation, 
147  ;  duration  and  origin,  148 

Homy  excrescences,  305 

Hughes,  Dr.,  cases  of  hereditary  predis- 
position to  hemorrhage,  204 

Hunter,  John,  experiments  on  heat,  42 

Hydatids,  seat  of ;  met  with  in  nearly  all 
animals,  135  ;  organization  and  classi- 
fication, 135 ;  origin,  140 ;  how  nourished, 
141 ;  mode  of  termination,  142 ;  apo- 
plexy of,  142  ;  in  muscles,  233  ;  burses, 
238 ;  bones,  294 ;  brain,  355 ;  lungs, 
425 ;  liver,  608 ;  spleen,  625 ;  kidney, 
645  ;  testicle,  689  ;  uterus,  725 

Hypertrophy,  causes,  108 ;  general  or  lo- 
cal, 109  ;  color,  weight,  and  volume,  110 ; 
its  nature,  110 ;  hypertrophy  of  the  adi- 
pose tissue,  225  ;  muscles,  232 ;  arteries, 
247  ;  lymphatics,  266 ;  bones,  288  ;  skin, 
304;  nails,  334;  hairs,  336;  brain,  352; 
spinal  cord,  364;  nerves,  369;  thymus 
gland,  392 ;  thyroid  gland,  394 ;  lungs, 
426 ;  heart,  459  ;  tongue,  480 ;  salivary 
glands,  483 ;  tonsils,  493  ;  stomach,  524 ; 
small  bowels,  542 ;  liver,  601 ;  spleen, 
623 ;  kidney,  641 ;  bladder,  654 ;  pros- 
tate, 677;  testis,  692;  clitoris  and 
nympliffi,  746  ;  mamma,  749 

Hypospadias,  701 

Ichthyosis,  329 

Impetigo,  316 

Induration,  104 ;  color  and  degrees  of  in- 
duration, 105  ;  period  necessary  for  its 
production,  causes,  106 ;  termination  and 
results,  107  ;  of  cellular  tissue,  220 ; 
muscles,  229  ;  arteries,  244 ;  brain,  349  ; 
spinal  cord,  364 ;  heart,  456  ;  liver,  601 ; 
spleen,  623  ;  kidney,  641 ;  uterus,  714 

Infiltration,  tubercular,  154 

Inflammation,  originally  local ;  modified 
by  age,  sex,  climate,  37;  acute  and 
chronic,  38 ;  its  frequency  in  different 
organs  variable,  38 ;  common  and  spe- 
cific, 39  ;  its  nature  and  symptoms,  39- 
46  ;  its  seat,  46  ;  agency  of  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems.  49 ;  condition  of 
the  capillaries,  49  ;  theories  of  Boer- 
haave,  CuUen,  and  others,  57  ;  termina- 
tions of  inflammation,  58  ;  buffy  coat  of 
bloo<l  in,  200  ;  cellular  texture,  218  ;  adi- 
I)Ose  tissue,  223 ;  muscles,  228 ;  tendons, 
235 ;  aponeuroses,  236 ;  burses,  237 ;  ar- 
teries, 238;    veins,    257;    lymphatics, 


263;  lymphatic  glands,  265;  joints, 
269 ;  synovial  membrane,  272 ;  liga- 
menfts,  275;  bones,  279;  periosteum, 
300  ;  dura  mater,  356 ;  arachnoid,  358 ; 
pia  mater,  362 ;  brain,  339 ;  nerves, 
368  ;  lachrymal  gland,  371 ;  conjunc- 
tiva, 373 ;  cornea,  375 ;  sclerotica,  379 ; 
choroid,  379;  retina,  380;  iris,  381; 
tympanum,  388 ;  thyroid  gland,  393 ; 
larynx,  397  ;  trachea,  403 ;  bronchia, 
404 ;  lungs,  410 ;  pleura,  442 ;  pericar- 
dium, 448  ;  heart,  454 ;  endocardium, 
468  ;  nasal  cavity,  473  ;  maxillary  sinus, 
476;  frontal  sinus,  477;  tongue,  479; 
salivary  glands,  482 ;  teeth,  486  ;  tonsils, 
492 ;  pharynx,  495  ;  cesophagus,  496  ; 
gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  503 ; 
duodenum,  530 ;  vermiform  appendage, 
570 ;  peritoneum,  585  ;  liver,  595  ;  gall- 
bladder, 613 ;  spleen,  620 ;  pancreas, 
627  ;  kidney,  634 ;  bladder,  652 ;  pros- 
tate, 676  ;  testicle,  683 ;  seminal  vesicles, 
694 ;  penis,  698  ;  uterus,  711 ;  ovary, 
733 ;  Fallopian  tubes,  740 ;  vagina  and 
vulva,  742 ;  mamma,  748 ;  placenta,  759 

Intestinal  worms ;  lumbricns,  580 ;  trioo- 
cephaloid,  583  ;  tape-worm,  584 

Intussusception,  551 

Inversion  of  uterus,  711 

Iris,  inflammation  o^  381 ;  prolapse  of^ 
382  ;  pupil,  alterations  of,  382 

Itch;  itch  insect, 325 

Jaundice,  state  of  blood  in,  216 

Joints,  269  ;  inflammation,  softening,  sup- 
puration of  cartilages,  270  ;  ulceration, 
270 ;  ossification,  271 

Keloid,  302 

Kentucky  giant,  224 

Kidneys  ;  congenital  vices,  633  ;  lesions  of 
their  fibrous  covering,  633 ;  acute  in- 
flammation of,  634 ;  granular  degenera- 
tion, 638  ;  induration,  641 ;  hypertrophy 
and  atrophy,  641 ;  encephaloid,  646  ;  tu- 
bercles, melanosis,  647;  serous cysts,642; 
hydatids,  645  ;  ossification  and  fatty  de- 
generation, 642 ;  laceration,  650 ;  concre- 
tions, 648 ;  strongyli,  649 

Labyrinth  of  the  ear,  390 

Lachrymal  apparatus,  371 ;  gland,  inflam- 
mation of,  371 ;  scirrhus,  serous  cysts 
of,  372;  excretory  ducts,  dilatation  of^ 
inflammation  of,  372;  lachrymal  sao, 
373 

Lamellated  transformation,  119  ;  tubercu- 
lar deposit,  154 ;  melanosis,  167 

Lambert,  Daniel ;  hypertrophy  of  adipose 
tissue,  224 

Lardaceous  tissue,  172 

Large  bowel,  ulceration  of,  565 ;  cicatrixa- 
tion,  566 ;  vermiform  appendage,  dis- 
eases of,  570;  hypertrophy  of  coats  of 
the  colon,  567 ;  excrescences,  567  ;  gene- 
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ral  diseases  of  muooos  membrane,  568  ; 
carcinoma,  571 ;  organic  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  573 ;  spasmodic  stricture,  574 ; 
pol7X>^s,  574 ;  hemorrhoids,  575 ;  yari- 
cose  enlargement  of  veins  of  rectum, 
577  ;  prolapse  of  anus,  578 ;  fistule,  578 ; 
malformations,  579 

Larynx,  inflammation,  397  ;  oedema  of  glot- 
tis, 398  ;  membranous  croup,  398 ;  ulcer- 
ation of  larynx,  400  ;  osseous  transfor- 
mations, 401 ;  polypes,  401 ;  warty  ex- 
crescences, tubercles,  hydatids,  402 ;  en- 
cephaloid,  402 

Lens,  crystalline,  383 

Lenticular  cataract,  384 

Lentigo,  332 

Lepoides,  303 

Lepra,  328 

Lichen,  321 

Ligaments,  lesions,  275 ;  mode  of  repara- 
tion, inflammation,  275;  atrophy,  cal- 
careous concretions,  276 

Lips,  encysted  tumor  of;  hare-lip,  478 

Liver,  weight,  color,  and  analysis  of,  595 ; 
situation,  595 ;  inflammation,  595  ;  ana- 
tomical characters  of,  596  ;  suppuration, 
597  ;  gangrene,  599 ;  softening,  600 ;  in- 
duration,601;  hypertrophy,  601;  atrophy, 
601 ;  granulated,  602 ;  nutmeg  liver,  cir- 
rhosis, 602 ;  tubercles,  607  ;  scirrhus, 
607  ;  encephaloid,  gelatiniform  sarcoma, 
608 ;  melanosis,  hydatids,  608 ;  serous 
cysts,  609;  fatty  liver,  604;  parasites, 
610 ;  osseous  and  cartilaginous  deposits, 
610 ;  erectile  tumors,  rupture,  611 

Lombard,  Dr.,  on  relative  frequency  of  tu- 
bercles in  different  organs  of  young  sub- 
jects, 150 

Louis,  on  site  of  tubercle  in  adults,  150 

Lumbricoid  worm,  580 

Lungs,  lesions  of,  409  ;  acute  inflammation, 
stages  of,  410 ;  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, 410;  terminations,  414;  chronic 
inflammation,  418 ;  oedema,  419  ;  em- 
physema, 420  ;  apoplexy,  422 ;  encepha- 
loid, 424 ;  melanosis,  424 ;  serous  cysts, 
hydatids,  425;  calcareous  concretions, 
425  ;  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  426  ;  tuber- 
cles, 427 ;  varieties  of  tubercular  dejK)- 
sit,  427  ;  cicatrization  of  tubercular  cavi- 
ties, 433 ;  haemoptysis,  441 

Lupus,  327 

Luteal  bo<lies  of  the  ovaries,  738 

Lymph,  uniformly  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, 63  ;  forms  of,  66  ;  chemical  compo- 
sition, 66 ;  organization  of,  67 ;  tissues 
resulting  from  it ;  analogous  tissues,  70 ; 
importance  of  in  the  union  of  divided 
parts,  70 

Lymphization,  63 

Lymphatics,  lesions  of,  263  ;  inflammation, 
263 ;  suppuration,  tubercles,  ossification, 
dilatation,  264;  aneurism,  264;  oblite- 
ration of  thoracic  duct,  264 

Lymphatic  glands,  265 ;  inflammation,  265 ; 


suppuration,  gangrene,  hypertrophy,  266; 
scirrhus,  encephaloid,  267 ;  tubercles, 
oesifloation,  268 

Male  organs  of  generation,  683 

Malignant  pustule,  307 

Mammary  gland,  inflammation,  acute  and 
chronic,  748 ;  adenoid  tumor,  750 ;  milk 
tumor,  butyrous  tumor,  752;  scirrhus, 
755 ;  encephaloid,  757 ;  hydatids,  tuber- 
cles, colloid,  758 ;  cystic  sarcoma,  753 ; 
hypertrophy,  atrophy,  749;  calcareous 
concretions,  754 ;  melanosis,  759 ;  neu- 
ralgia, 755 ;  apoplexy,  754 ;  obstruction 
of  ducts,  752 

Mammary  sarcoma,  753' 

Maxillary  sinus,  476 ;  carcinoma,  exosto- 
sis, 477 

Medullary  membrane  of  bones,  301 ;  in- 
flammation of,  302 

Melanosis,  164;  found  in  man  and  lower 
animals  ;  chemical  analysis  of,  165  ;  co- 
lor and  forms,  166 ;  most  common  seat, 
168;  causes,  169;  muscles,  231;  lym- 
phatics, 267  ;  bones,  298  ;  periosteum, 
301 ;  skin,  304 ;  brain,  353 ;  eye,  386 ; 
lungs,  424 ;  heart,  457 ;  small  bowels, 
543 ;  peritoneum,  592 ;  liver,  608  ;  pan- 
creas, 630;  kidney,  646;  mammary 
gland,  752 

Miliaria,  324 

Miliary  tubercle,  153 

Milky  serum,  case  of,  208 ;  characters  ofl 
208 

Moles,  728 

Mucous  membrane,  gastro-enteric,  see  gas- 
tro-enteric  mucous  membrane. 

Mucous  transformations,  118 

Multilocular  cyst;  most  frequent  in  the 
brain ;  is  found  in  the  ovaries,  145 

Mumps,  482 

Muscular  system,  227;  mode  of  union, 
227 ;  acute  inflammation,  suppuration, 
228 ;  gangrene,  chronic  inflammation, 
ulceration,  softening,  induration,  229 ; 
ossification,  fibrous  transformation,  230 ; 
fatty  degeneration,  tubercles,  melanosis, 
scirrhus,  encephaloid,  colloid,  232;  hy- 
pertrophy, atrophy,  parasites,  233 ;  apo- 
plexy, 234 

NsBvus,  254 

Nails,  334;  hypertrophy,  334;  onyxitis, 
335 

Nasal  sinus,  473;  inflammation,  473; 
ozcena,  epistaxis,  polypes,  474 

Necrosis,  282 

Nephritis,  635 

Nerves,  restorative  power,  367;  neuritis, 
367  ;  suppuration,  368 ;  ulceration,  gan- 
grene, carcinoma,  hypertrophy,  tuber- 
cles, atrophy,  369 ;  tumors,  369 ;  en- 
largement of  ganglia,  370 

Nervous  system,  338 ;  influence  of,  on  the 
blood,  207 
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Neuritis,  367 
Nigritism,  333 

Nutrition,  how  affected  bj  inflammation, 
46 

Obesitj,  224 

(Edema,  60 ;  of  cellular  texture,  221 

(EBophagus,  inflammation  of,  496 ;  ulcera- 
tion, abscess,  497;  softening,  stricture 
of^  498  ;  dilatation,  498;  carcinoma,  499 ; 
laceration,  499  ;  malformations,  499 

Oil,  in  serum,  208 

Onyxitis,  335 

Optic  nerves,  diseases  of,  380 

Organs  of  generation  in  male,  683 ;  in  fe- 
male, 707 

Osseous  transformations,  119 ;  three  varie- 
ties of;  of  the  dura  mater,  120;  most 
common  seat  and  mode  of  formation, 
120 

Osseous  system,  276  (s«e  bones) 

Ossification,  is  it  always  preceded  by  car- 
tilage ?  119 ;  of  muscles,  230 ;  tendons, 
235 ;  lymphatics,  263;  lymphatic  glands, 
268 ;  cartilages  of  joints,  271 ;  perios- 
teum, 301 ;  dura  mater,  356 ;  of  the 
laryngeal  cartilages,  401 ;  tracheal  rings, 
404 ;  pleura,  446 ;  heart,  456 ;  endo- 
cardium, 469  ;  peritoneum,  596 ;  liver, 
610;  gall-bladder,  615;  spleen,  625; 
kidney,  642;  uterus,  720;  placenta, 
760 

Osteitis,  279 

Osteo-sanguineous  disease,  294 

Osteo-sarcoma,  298 

Ovaries,  weight  and  dimensions,  732 ;  in- 
flammation, 733;  suppuration,  soften- 
ing, tubercles,  melanosis,  scirrhus,  734 ; 
encephaloid,  colloid,  fibrous  tumor,  734  ; 
serous  cysts,  735  ;  hydatids,  737  ;  teeth 
in,  737  ;  atrophy,  737 ;  hemorrhage,  738  ; 
luteal  bodies,  738 ;  their  structure  and 
mode  of  formation,  738 

Oxalic  acid  calculus,  673 


Palate,  soft ;  polypes,  494 ;  split  palate, 
uvula,  hypertrophy  of  uvula,  495 

Pancreatic  scirrhus,  172 

Pancreas,  diseases  of,  627  ;  softening,  gan- 
grene, clirouic  inflammation,  628  ;  atro- 
phy, hypertrophy,  628 ;  scirrhus  and 
encephaloid,  629 ;  fatty  degeneration, 
serous  cysts,  tubercles,  melanosis,  630 ; 
laceration,  calculi,  630 

Papillae  of  skin,  304;  of  tongue,  their  dis- 
eases, 481 

Papular  diseases  of  skin,  321 

Paraphymosis,  706 

Parotid,  inflammation  of,  482 

Pellagra,  330 

Pemphigus,  acute  and  chronic,  322 

Penis,  acute  inflammation  of  urethra,  698  ; 
chronic  do.,  gleet,  chordee,  stricture  of 
urethra,  699 ;  abscess,  malformations  of 


urethra,  701 ;  morbid  erection,  pectini- 
form  septum,  carcinoma,  702 ;  chancres, 
703 ;  herpetic  ulcers,  705  ;  psoriasic  ul- 
cers, 705 ;  phymosis  and  paraphymosis, 
705 

Pericarditis,  448 ;  hydro-pericardium,  effu- 
sion of  pus,  449  ;  effusion  of  blood,  air 
in,  serous  cysts  in,  451 

Pericardium,  448 

Periosteum,  lesions  of,  300 ;  inflammation 
of,  300 ;  ossiflcation,  melanosis,  301 

Periostitis,  300 

Peritoneum,  acute  inflammation  of,  585 
adhesions,  586;  pus  in  cavity  of,  586 
gangrene,  chronic    inflammation,    587 
false    membranes,    fistulous   openings, 
588  ;  tubercles,  ascites,  590  ;  melanosis, 
scirrhus,  and  encephaloid,  592 

Peyer's  glands,  533 

Pharynx,  inflammation  of,  495  ;  abscess  ol^ 
sacculated,  496 

Phlebolites,  260 

Phlegmonous  inflammation,  219 ;  erysipe- 
las, 313 

Phosphatio  calculus,  674 

Phthisis,  427  ;  miliary  tubercle,  428 ;  gray 
granulation,  427;  stratiform,  428;  ca- 
verns and  excavations,  429;  cicatriza- 
tion, 433 ;  sex,  influence  of,  435 ;  age, 
436 ;  duration  of  phthisis,  436 ;  is  it 
contagious  ?  436 ;  disease  of  pleura  in 
phthisis  of  air-passages,  heart,  437; 
spleen  and  liver,  438  ;  stomach  and  in- 
testines, 439  ;  anal  fistule  an  infrequent 
attendant  on  phthisis,  440 ;  disease  of 
lymphatics,  brain,  440  ;  nature  of  phthi- 
sis, 440 ;  haemoptysis,  441 

Phymosis,  705 

Pityriasis,  328 

Pia  mater,  inflammation  of,  tubercles,  ossi- 
fication, cysts  in,  362 

Piles,  two  varieties  of,  575 

Placenta,  inflammation  of,  759 ;  softening, 
suppuration,  cartilaginous  degeneration, 
ossification,  760;  fatty  transformation, 
761 ;  hy})ertrophy  and  sanguineous  efiii- 
sions,  761 

Pleura,  442 ;  acute  inflammation  of,  442 ; 
gangrene,  443  ;  concretions,  formation  of 
gas,  445 ;  ulceration,  ossification,  tuber- 
cles, scirrhus,  encephaloid,  447  ;  chronic 
inflammation,  444 

Pleurisy,  442  {see  pleura) 

Plica  polonica,  335 

Pneumatosis,  history,  frequency,  names  by 
which  it  is  known,  form,  122;  extent, 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  causes, 
123;  effects  on  neighboring  organs,  most 
frequent  in  females,  126 ;  duration,  127 ; 
termination,  127 

Poisons,  acrid,  effects  of  on  the  gastro- 
enteric mucous  membrane,  506 

Pneumonia,  acute,  410 ;  stages  of,  410 ; 
terminations,  414;  gangrene,  resulting 
from,  416 ;  chronic  pneumonia,  418 
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PoljcephalaSy  characters  and  sltaation  of, 
137 

Folypes,  sitnation,  not  peculiar  to  human 
subjects,  number,  128  ;  size,  form,  struc- 
ture, varieties,  129  ;  degeneration,  131 ; 
period  of  life,  sex,  effects,  132;  true 
character,  133 ;  of  the  ear,  387 ;  larjnx, 
401;  nasal  cavity,  474 ;  maxillary  sinus, 
477 ;  pharynx,  496 ;  uterus,  717 ;  va- 
gina, 743 

Porrigo,  316 

Prolapse  of  rectum,  578 ;  uterus,  711 

Prostate  gland,  676 ;  acute  inflammation 
of,  ulcerations,  chronic  inflammation,  hy- 
pertrophy, 677 ;  atrophy,  fibrous  tumors, 
681 ;  tubercles,  calculi  of,  682 ;  phlebo- 
lites,  682 

Prurigo,  322 

Psoriasis,  329 

Pterygium,  375 

Pupil,  lesions  of,  382 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  422 

Punctiform  melanosis,  167 

Pus,  77  ;  healthy,  80 ;  scrofulous,  sanious, 
fibrinous,  contagious,  muco-purulent,  80 ; 
characters  and  mode  of  production,  81 

Pustular  diseases  of  skin,  314  (see  skin) 

Pustule,  malignant,  307 

Pyelitis,  633 

Redness  as  a  symptom  of  inflammation,  41 

Regeneration  of  bones,  284 

Rectum,  organic  stricture  of,  573;  spas- 
modic stricture,  674 

Red  particles  of  blood,  their  physical  and 
physiological  characters,  198 

Respiratory  apparatus,  397 

Retina,  380 

Retroversion  of  the  uterus,  710 

Rives,  tubercles  in  an  infant,  case  of,  151 

Roseola,  312 

Rubeola,  312 

Rupia,  323 

>Saline  injections  in  cholera,  207 

Salivary  glands,  inflammation  of,  482; 
suppuration,  gangrene,  483;  atrophy, 
hypertrophy,  scirrhus,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, salivary  calculi,  ranula,  484 

Salts  of  blood,  abstraction  of,  207 

Sanguineous  liquor,  199 

Scabies,  325 

Scaly  diseases  of  skin,  327 

Scaly  tetter,  329 

Scarlatina,  313 

Scirrhus,  170;  varieties  of;  tuberoid,  infil- 
trated, stratiform,  171 ;  mammary,  pan- 
creatic, lardaceons,  172 ;  reticular  carci- 
noma, 172;  chemical  composition,  173; 
influence  of  age  and  sex,  173  ;  most  com- 
mon situation,  174;  causes,  175 ;  changes, 
176 ;  muscles,  232 ;  bones,  297 ;  lachrymal 
gland,  372 ;  thymus  gland,  393 ;  thyroid 
gland,  396;  heart,  457;  parotid,  483; 
oesophagus,  499 ;  pylorus,  529 ;  perito- 
neum, 591;    liver,  607;    kidney,  646; 
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prostate  gland,  682 ;  testicle,  688 ;  womb, 
720 ;  ovary,  734 ;  breast,  755 

Sclerotica,  diseases  of,  379 

Scrotum,  cancer  of,  sarcomatous  enlarge- 
ment, 695  ;  sloughing,  concretions  in,  698 

Scurvy,  216 

Sebaceous  follicles,  diseases  of,  309 

Seminal  vesicles,  diseases  of,  694 

Sequester,  283 

Serous  cysts,  143 ;  seat  and  structure,  143 ; 
multilocular,  145  ;  included  cysts,  145 ; 
in  brain,  355 ;  lachrymal  gland,  372 ; 
lungs,  425 ;  pericardium,  451 ;  spleen, 
625  ;  pancreas,  630 ;  kidney,  642 ;  ovary, 
735 

Serum,  effusion,  59 ;  color,  consistence,  and 
chemical  composition,  60 ;  causes,  61 ; 
serum  of  the  blood,  208  ;  milky  serum, 
208  ;  causes  of,  208  ;  serum  in  inflamma^ 
tion  and  other  diseases,  209 

Sheaths  of  tendons,  236 

Skin,  302;  unclassifiablc  lesions  of,  302; 
keloid,  302;  eiloid,  lepoid,  303;  mela- 
nosis, 304;  encepbaloid,  scirrhous  tu- 
mors, 304 ;  hypertrophy,  304 ;  corns,  305  ; 
verruca,  horns,  305  ;  gangrene,  307 ;  ma- 
lignant pustule,  307;  white  gangrene, 
sebaceous  follicles,  diseases  of,  309 ;  in- 
flammation, 309 ;  hemorrhage,  310 ;  class- 
ifiable lesions,  exanthems,  311 ;  roseola, 
urticaria,  erythema,  312 ;  rubeola,  312 ; 
scarlatina,  313 ;  erysipelas,  313 ;  pustu- 
lar diseases,  acne,  314 ;  sycosis,  315  f 
ecthyma,  impetigo,  316 :  porrigo,  316 ; 
crusta  lactea,  317 ;  vaccinia,  317 ;  va- 
riola, 319 ;  varicella,  321 ;  papular  dis- 
eases, lichen,  prurigo,  321 ;  buUar  dis- 
eases, pemphigus,  322 ;  rupia,  323  ;  ve- 
sicular diseases,  eczema,  324 ;  miliaria, 
scabies,  325 ;  herpes,  326 ;  tubercular 
diseases,  elephantiasis,  326  ;  framboesia, 
lupus,  327 ;  scaly  diseases,  lepra,  pityri- 
asis, 328  ;  ichthyosis,  psoriasis,  329  ;  pel- 
lagra, 330 ;  syphilitic  diseases,  exanthe- 
matous,  vesicular,  330 ;  pustular,  tuber- 
cular, papular,  331 ;  scaly,  332 ;  stains, 
lentigo,  ephelis,  albinism,  333 ;  nigritism, 
333 

Small  bowel,  ulceration,  533 ;  disease  of 
glands  in  typhoid  fever,  534 ;  hypertro- 
phy, atrophy,  542 ;  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, 542 ;  tubercles,  542 ;  carcinoma, 
melanosis,  543 ;  concretions,  fatty  dis- 
charges, 544 ;  laceration,  545 ;  internal 
strangulation,  547 ;  intussusception,  551; 
hernia,  553;  abnormal  pouches,  554; 
wounds,  655  ;  artificial  anus,  560 

Softening,  B7;  causes,  88;  of  tubercles, 
161 ;  bones,  285  ;  brain,  344-348  ;  spinal 
cord,  364 ;  heart,  455  ;  CDSophagus,  497 
liver,  600 ;  spleen,  621 ;  pancreas,  627 
kidney,  637  ;  uterus,  713 ;  ovaries,  733 
gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  518 
do.  after  death,  520 

Solids  and  fluids,  33 
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Spermatic  cord,  encysted  hydrocele,  vari-  |  phaloid,  688  ;  colloid,  cancer,  melanosis, 
oocele,  692 ;  neuralgia,  693  tubercles,  689  ;  hydatids,  689  ;  cartilage, 

Bpicular  transformation,  120.  '     ossification,  690 ;  hypertrophy  and  atro- 

Spinal   cord,   inflammation,    suppuration,       phy,  692 

softening,  364 ;  induration,  hypertrophy,   Thoracic  duct,  aneurism  o^  obliteration, 
atrophy,  hydrorachitis,  365  264 

Spina  bifida,  365  ;   analysis  of  fiuid  con-   Thymus  gland,  391 ;  diseases,  391 
tents,  366  Thyroid  gland,  393 ;  diseases,  393 

Spleen,  619  ;  inflammation,  620 ;  suppura-  Tissues,  formation  and  combination  of,  34; 
tion,  620  ;  abscess,  621 ;  gangrene,  621 ;  cellular  tissue,  218 ;  adipose,  223 ;  mus- 
softening,  621 ;  induration  and  hepatiza-  ,      cular,  227 

tion,  623  ;  hypertrophy,  623  ;  atrophy  Tongue,  inflammation  of,  479  ;  ulceration, 
and  tubercles,  624 ;  lardaceous  degene-  .  aphthae,  hypertrophy,  480 ;  of  mucous 
ration,  624 ;  calcareous  matter,  ossifica-  :  membrane,  481  ;  papillae,  atrophy,  vesi- 
tion,  and  hydatids,  625  ;  fibro-cartilagi-  cles,  cancer,  malformation,  482 
nous,  625  ;  serous  cysts,  apoplexy,  626  ;  Tonsils,  infiammation,  492 ;  suppuration, 
laceration,  626  gangrene,  ulceration,  hyx>ertrophy,  493 ; 

Stains,  332  soirrhus,  encysted  tumor,  tubercles,  en- 

Stratiform  tubercular  deposit,  154;  scir-  cephaloid,  494;  calcareous  concretions, 
rhus,  171 ;  encephaloid,  178  494 


Stomach  and  bowels,  500 

Stomach,  ulceration  of,  522 ;  perforation, 

523 ;    liypertrophy,   524 ;    warty  excre- 


Trachea,  trachitis,  ulceration,  403 ;  dil^ita- 
tion,  laceration,  ossification,  stricture, 
404 


sceuces,  525  ;  hypertrophy  of  submucous   Transformations,  117;  cellular,  117;  mu- 


tissue,  525 ;  of  muscular  coat,  525 ; 
atrophy,  526 ;  dilatation,  526 ;  contrac- 
tion, 526  ;  tumors,  carcinoma,  527 ;  lace- 
ration, rupture,  529 

Stricture  of  urethra,  699 

Strongylus,  649 

Suggillations,  222 

Suppuration,  a  result  of  inflammation,  72 ;  ' 
muscles,  229 ;  veins,  258  ;  lymphatics,  | 
263  ;  joints,  270 ;   synovial  membrane,  | 
273  ;  bones,  280  ;  dura  mater,  356 ;  brain, ' 
341 ;  spinal  cord,  364 ;  nerves,  368 ;  tym-  \ 
panum,  388  ;  thyroid  gland,  394 ;  lungs, 
415  ;  pleura,  443  ;  heart,  455  ;  gums,  491 ; 
OBsopliagus,  497 ;  gastro-enteric  mucous 
membrane,  511 ;  peritoneum,  586  ;  liver, 
507  ;  spleen,  620 ;  kidneys,  635  ;  testicles, 
687 

Supra-renal  capsules,  631 

Sycosis,  315 

Syphilitic  diseases  of  skin,  330 ;  exanthe- 
matous,  vesicular,  331 ;  pustular,  tuber- 
cular, papular,  332 ;  aoaly,  332 


cons,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  119  ;  osseous, 
119 ;  adipose,  121 
Transfusion,  experiments  on,  211 

i  Trichina  spiralis,  233 

I  Tricocephaloid  worm,  583 

I  Tubercle,  148 ;  seat  of,  how  influenced  by 

j  age,  149 ;  comparative  frequency  in  dif- 
ferent organs,  150;  most  frequent  be- 
tween 20th  and  40th  years  ;  occurs  at 
all  period^  of  life;  met  with  in  lower 
animals,  151;  composition,  152;  miliaiy 
tubercle,  encysted,  153 ;  tuberculous  in- 
filtration, stratiform  do.,  154  ;  gray  gran- 
ulation, 1 55  ;  origin  and  nature,  156 ; 
organization,  156 ;  microscopical  ele- 
ments, 160 ;  softening  of,  161 ;  calcare- 
ous degeneration,  163;  muscles,  231; 
lymphatics,  263 ;  bones,  299 ;  of  brain, 
353  ;  thyroid  gland,  396  ;  lungs,  427  Cm 
phthisis) ;  small  bowels,  542 ;  perito- 
neum, 590 ;  liver,  607 ;  spleen,  624 ;  pan- 
creas, 630;  kidney,  647;  testicle,  6S9; 
seminal  vesicle,  694 ;  uterus,  723 


Synovial  membrane,  272 ;  inflammation  of, '.  Tubercular  diseases  of  skin,  326 

272  ;  suppuration,  273  ;  ulceration,  273  ;    Tuberoid  transformations,  120  ;  melanosis. 


chalk-stones,  274 


166  ;  soirrhus,  170  ;  encephaloid,  177 
Tympanum,  inflammation,  3S8  ;  suppura- 
tion, 388 


Ulceration,   95;   oauses,   96;    nature,  97. 
(For  ulceration,  see  the  different  organs.) 


Tffinia  solium,  584 ;  lata,  584 

Tape -worm,  584 

Teeth,  caries  of,  485  ;  gangrene,  inflamma- 
tion, 486  ;  exostosis,  487  ;  calcareous  con- 
cretions, 488  ;  effects  of  age  on,  488  ;  in   Ungaeal  matrix,  335 
ovaries,  737  Union  by  first  intention,  71 

Tendons,  mode  of  union  when  divided, ,  Ureter,  651 

234  ;   regeneration,  inflammation,  235  ;    Urethra,  male,  inflammation  of,  698  ;  stric- 
ossiftcation,  atrophy,  ganglions,  236  ture,  699 ;  malformations,  701 ;  urethra 

Tetter,  239  of  female,  746 

Testicle,  weight  and  volume,  683  ;  vaginal '  Uric  calculus,  672 
sac,  hydrocele,  683  ;  hsematocele,  686  ;  |  Urinary  apparatus,  631 
concretions,  acute  and  chronic  inflamma-  i  Urinary  bladder,  652 ;  inflammation,  sup- 
tion  of  testicle,  687 ;  soirrhus  aud  euoe- 1     puration,  softening,  hypertrophy,  gan- 
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grene,  654;  atrophy,  oysts,  ulceration, 
encephaloid,  657 ;  neuralgia,  tubercle, 
rupture,  658 ;  worms,  659  ;  calculi,  672 ; 
uric  acid,  672 ;  uro-ammoniac,  673  ;  ox- 
alic, phosphatic,  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate,  674 ;  fusible  and  cystic  cal- 
culus, 674 ;  xanthic  oxide,  fibrinous,  675 

Urine,  analysis  of,  diseases,  662 ;  diabetes 
insipidus,  662 ;  excessive  secretion,  662 ; 
kiesteiue,  diabetes  mellitus,  667 ;  oil  in 
urine,  667 ;  bluish  and  black,  667  ;  hairs 
in  urine,  667 ;  quantity,  color,  and  odor, 
668 ;  density,  669 ;  lithic  deposit,  669 ; 
yellow  and  red  amorphous  sediments, 
670  ;  crystallized  sediments,  670 ;  oxalic 
and  phosphatic  deposits,  671 

Urticaria,  312 

Uro-ammoniac  calculus,  673 

Uterus,  weight  and  volume,  707 ;  malfor- 
mations, 708 ;  malposition,  710 ;  retrover- 
sion, anteversion,  711 ;  prolapse,  inver- 
sion, 711 ;  inflammation,  711 ;  ulceration, 
softening,  713 ;  induration,  hypertrophy, 
atrophy,  714 ;  contraction  of  mouth,  714 ; 
enlargement  of  mucous  follicles,  715 ; 
fibrous  tumors,  715  ;  polypes,  717  ;  trans- 
formations, 719 ;  malignant  disease  of 
uterus,  720;  tubercles,  723;  rupture, 
723  ;  hemorrhage,  724 ;  water,  air,  725  ; 
hair,  hydatids,  725  ;  moles,  728 

Uvula,  fissure  of,  495  ;  hypertrophy,  495 


Vaccinia,  317 

Vagina,  inflammation,  polypes,  obstruction 

of,  742;  prolapse,  744;  short,  double; 

bloody  infiltration,  ulcers,  excrescences, 

743 

Varicella,  321 

Varicose  aneurism,  250 ;  veins,  259 

Variola,  319 

Veins,  inflammation,  suppuration,  257; 
ulceration,  chronic  inflammation,  258 ; 
dilatation,  hypertrophy,  259 ;  oblitera- 
tion, calcareous  deposits,  phlebolites, 
260 ;  admission  of  air  into  veins,  261 

Vermiform  appendage,  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of,  570 

Verruca,  305 
Vesicular  diseases,  323 
Vestibule,  390 
Vitreous  humor,  385 

Wardrop  on  want  of  coagulability  of  blood, 

203  ;  herediUry  case  of,  204 
Warts,  305 
Worms,  intestinal,  580 

Xanthic  calculus,  675 

Yaws,  327 

Yellow  fever,  blood  in,  214 


THE  END. 
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-^  Pr*^f$or  t^  InHUuUiM  of  Mtdietne  in  Jeglgrton  Medical  ColUgt,  PhOaddpkla, 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science:  Con- 

tiiining  a  oonewc  •xplnnation  of  the  varioua  Sobjectn  sad  Ternifl  of  ADatomy,  Phypiology, 
Pathology,  Hygiene.  Theropeuiici,  Pharmacology,  Pharmaev,  Surgery,  Obetotrlci,  Med&fil 
Juriiiprudence,  ana  Dvntijitry.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Minernl  Waken;  Formnla  for 
Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations;  with  the  Accentoation  and  Etymology  of 
the  Terms,  nnd  the  Freneb  and  other  Synonymes;  so  as  to  eonstitaie  a  Freneb  as  well  as 
English  Me<li('al  Lexicon .  Thoroughly  Beviiied,  and  very  greatly  Modified  and  Angmenteil. 
In  one  rery  large  and  hnnd^ome  royal  netavo  Tolume  of  1048  doable-columned  pages,  In 
small  type;  strongly  done  up  in  extra  cloth,  $6  00;  leather,  raised  bands,  $6  75. 

The  object  of  the  author  from  the  outset  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lexicon  or 
dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afTord,  under  each,  a  condeniied  view  of  its  various  medical  relation?, 
and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  condition  of  medical  science.  Starting 
with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  has  existed  for  the  work  has  enabled  him.  In  repeated 
revisions,  to  augment  its  completeness  and  usefulness,  until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  position 
of  a  recognir.ed  nnd  standard  authority  wherever  the  Isingunge  is  spoken.  The  mechanicul  exf»- 
cution  of  thi.'<  edition  will  be  found  greatly  superior  to  that  of  previous  impressions.  By  enlarging 
the  site  of  the  volume  to  a  royal  octavo,  and  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  clear  type,  on 
extra  line  puper,  the  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of 
the  volume,  and  the  matter  of  two  or  three  ordinary  octavoe  has  been  compresMd  iato  the  space 
of  one  not  unhandy  for  consultation  and  reference. 

It  would  bo  a  wt>rk  of  supererogatVon  to  bestow  a  •  It  it  undoubtedly  the  noet  complete  and  unefal 
word  of  pral»>e  npoD  thin  Lexldm  We  cao  only  .  medical  diciiooary  hithertopiibllbb<Mi  tu  tbUcuaatry. 
Winder  Ht  the  Ub.ir  expended,  for  whenever  we  refer    — Chicago  Med.  Sivmfner,  February.  1>«.V 


lo  Its  i-jix*--  f'T  iufonnaUon  we  are  iMfldom  diiiap-        What  we  lake  to  be  decidedly  the  be«l  medic. I  die- 
pointed  iu  finding  all  we  de.ire,  whether  it  be  in  ac-  ,  uonary  la  the  BBgllah  langQage.    Thepreeent  edition 


..,..,.  ».      ,  tlosaryiathe  BagUsh  langaace.    The  prevent 

centuailon,  etyinologT,  or  dellniHon  of  xwrn^.^Vew    j^  brought  fully  up  to  the  advanced  -.Ute  of  hcience. 
k  MfiUcnl  Juurfnil,  November,  164».  y^,,  „any  ,  long  year  •*  Ihinglit<ia  "  haa  been  at  our 


York 

It  would  bi*  mere  wa«te  of  word*  la  us  to  express 
oar  adniiraclon  of  a  work  which  U  ao  nuivenially 


elbow,  a  coaslant  companion  and  friend,  and   we 
greet  him  In  bia  repleninbed  and  Improved  form  wltb 


and  deservedly  appreciated.     The  moet  admirable  '  especial  aatl«factioa.— Pac^  JKstf.  and  Bnry.  Jour* 

work  of  itH  kind  iu  the  Englinh  lauKuage.    Am  a  buok  .  nal^  June  37,  1869. 

of  reference  It  ih  invaluable  lo  the  medical  pracll-        T^iii  1h,  perhap^  the  book  of  all  othera  which  the 

lioaer,  and  in  everv  in^titnce  that  we  liave  turned  |  pbyaldan^  aui^on  should  have  on  hi.  abelvex.    Ii 

over  ita  pagea  for  infurmaiUm  we  have  been  charmed    f,  „^,^  „,^^  ^,  ,^^  prt«ent  day  than  a  few  year* 

by  the  f»^*«-n*««  «'  laugu«ge  and   the  accuracy  of    back.-Owiada  Med.  Journal,  July,  1W6 

detail  wlih  which  each  alKmndu     We  can  moat  cor-        ,.    ,     ., _    .^  •  ,    '.' 


dially  and  coiildently  commend  it  to  our  readers.— 
QUugow  MtdimlJtrnrnal,  January,  IM6. 

A  work  to  which  there  is  no  equal  in  the  Sagllsh 
language. — EdiHlmrgh  Medical  Juvmal. 


It  deservedly  atanda  at  the  head,  and  cannot  be 
Burpaitsed  in  ezcpUeaco.— JEti^fMo  JTed.  and  Surg. 
Juurwtl^  April,  186&. 

We  can  binoerely  commend  Dr.  Dnngllsoa'a  work 
as  moat  thorough,  i«cientilc,  and  accurate.     We  have 


It  la  something  more  than  a  dl«il.>nary,  and  some- .  ,„t^  ^  ^^  .earchlng  It-  pagea  for  new  lerma.  which 
thing  leaa  than  an  encyelop.dia.  Tbi«  edlUoa  of  the  i  i,^^^  abounded  ao  aoeh  of  late  la  medical  acmea- 
well-known  work  Ih  a  great  improvement  onitB^n-  clalore,  and  our  aearch  haa  been  aucce.««f«l  In  every 
deeefKora.  Tho  book  In  one  of  the  very  few  of  which  iD„tauce.  We  have  be«n  particularly  struck  with  the 
it  may  be  said  -^iih  truth  that  every  medial  nMin  ,  fnineaaof  the  aynonymy  and  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
•should  pwaawja  M.—Lomlun  Mttticul  Timts,  Aug.  3tf,  rivatlon  of  worda.  It  Is  aa  aeceaaary  a  work  to  every 
18<»^  ,      *..      ,  viii.  J  .' enlightened  physician  aa  Worceeter'n  Bogli^h  Die- 

Few  work«  of  the  claw,  exhibit  a  grander  monumen  [  tionary  U  to  every  one  who  would  keep  up  his  know- 
ot  patient  research  aud  of  HCieMiiflc  lore.  The  extent  ,edge  of  the  Knglisb  tongue  to  the  standard  of  the 
of  the  Hale  of  this  lexicon  ib  BufBcient  to  testify  lo  its  present  day.  Ii  i^  to  our  mind,  the  moat  o>uplet« 
unefulnesH.  and  to  the  great  serrice  conferred  by  Dr.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^.^  ,jj„j  ^jj,,  ^,,,g,,  ^,  ,„  aeanainted- 
Robley  Dungliaon  on  the  profoHBlon,  and  indeed  on  jj^^  j^^  ^^  ^  Jnurnal  June  22,  18<». 
othera,  by  ll»t»»ue.—Loi«rfo»X»rmcef,  May  l;j,  ISW.  __  ._   ^  *      .u  -        ,.  7  ... 

,  .      .,  .  I .  v  I  J  Vv    .V  We  are  ftree  to  eonfeaa  that  we  know  of  no  medical 

The  old  edition,  which  it  now  Buperaeded  by  the    dictionary  more  complete;  no  one  better.  If  ao  well 
new,  has  be.  nnnl vernal lylo.>ked  upon  by  the  medl-  adapted  for  the  tt»e  of  the  bln.leat;  no  one  that  may 
eal  profeHHlon  aa  a  work  of  immense  reaearch  and    ^  ^naulted  with  more  satiafactioa  by  the  mrdic^ 
great  value.    The  new  hat  increaaed  nnefulneaa ;  for    pracll tloner.-^m.  Jimr.  Med.  iWcnce»,  April,  lb«. 
medicine,  in  all  Hh  branches,  ban  been  making  aneh    "^  _.         .         ^    _  ^     _,,^,       ».       .. 

t)r»»aress  that  many  new  termn  and  aubjecta  have  re-  The  vs.lue  of  the  preneut  edition  has  been  greatly 
ceoUv  been  iutro«iacc(l :  all  v(  which  may  be  found  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  new  aubj«cta  and 
fully  doflned  in  the  present  edition.  We  know  of  no  '•'"**•  "«  *  ^of*  «»>n»pl«<'  etymology  and  accentua- 
other  dictionary  in  the  English  language  that  can  tioa,  which  rendera  the  work  not  only  .Mktisfaci'.iy 
bear  a  comparinoa  with  it  in  point  ol  completeneas  of  "«  deHlrable,  but  indlapenaable  to  ih«  phynician  - 
aubject*  and  accuracy  of  ataicmenu— i^T.  Y.  Drug-  Chicago  Mtd.  Journal,  AprU,  1605. 
giitW  Circular,  18tiA.  Mo  Intelligent  member  of  the  profeaaiim  can  or  will 

For  many  yeara  Dungllnon'M  DIctlouary  has  been    ^  withont  it.— «.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
.:be  standard  b«M»k  of  reference  with  moat  practition-    ^P*""»  18*6. 

.  ert  in  thia  country,  and  we  can  certainly  commend  It  haa  the  rare  merit  that  It  certainly  haa  no  rival 
thia  work  to  the  renewed  conlideuco  aud  regard  of  I  In  the  Eogliah  language  for  accuracy  and  extent  oC 
.»fir  readera. — Cincinnati  Lanott,  April,  J86A.  !  references. — London  Medical  GoMtUe. 


TJOBLYS  {RICHARD  />.),  M.D. 

A  DICTIONAIiy  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IX  MEDICINE  AND 

TllK  COLLATEKAL  SCIENCES.  Revised,  with  numerouf  additions,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.D.,  Editor  of  the  *' American  Journal  of  the  Medical  tSciences.'^  In  one  large  roynl 
12mo.  volume  of  over  600  double-columned  pages;  extra  cloth,  $1  60,*  leather,  %2  00. 

It  ta-ihe  beat  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and  ought  alwaya  to  be  upon  the  student's  table. — Bouthcrn 
■Mwd.  atud  Hurg,  JvummL 


HiNBT  C.  Lca'8  Publicatiohs — (Manuatt). 


^BILUJOUN).  M.D..    and     VM/TH  {FRANCIS  O.),  M.D., 

AN   ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM   OP   THE   VARIOUS 

BaANCnES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  Iba  Vn  *nii  Kiftinliiatlaa  of  Sludtnta.  A 
ncwedltlDa,  nvlKd  tnd  imprOTid.  In  on*  TeryUrgtuiilbMidaomalrprlDted  rnya]  IJmu. 
Tolama,  orahanl  ana  tfaoatnnd  pice*,  wlth'STl  wood  eati,  ezCra  elotb,  SI;  itionglj  bound 
In  UftUiar,  witb  ralswl  bands,  $*  TS. 

Ik*  Prulta  of  UrdlclDC.  Ob.lelrlci,  HLitrii  Keilti.       i„  ,^,  ,^p, ^  .oarH  et  laetnin.  vhin  work  for  tka 

of  ll...tnd.al  of  aTary  tlu,.-S.  0.  Jfad.  ami  Surg.    „,,„  ,,  .  o,,,.  ,„  ^hnn.  wb  t.>t  .IbcTkI  "amnaVd 
Jaanal.  ,t,i,  ehtip  boik  »  worib  In  weight  Id  .lU-r— [in 

dlriie  oDiicqnilntfd  wtib  the  (ornier  Bdtllooi  of  Ihli    r™n'  'Undiiif.  who  hira   nil  amJItd'  qi"lel» 
■  DaunnlDs  Iboofh  hl,blT  loilrsetltrt  wort.     Tlia  i  >Ib«.    Th«T  ""1  parb»j«  Bad  out  from  11  Ihal  tka 

HllieioM-ba^rliijuadiaf  BlDondg,  lod  tli«  pT>- <  Left  11  Bt.—Th4  SUtJummjH.  >•  *  •>      *T 

fTAliTSHOR\E  {FIEyRD,  M.  D.. 

Pra/tunr  if  Hmrltne  in  &•  UalttrtUj/  V  Fmuflmtla. 

A   CONSPECTUS   OF   THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;  containing 

Handboakt  on  Anntnio;,  Phjaiolngy,  ChamiiU']',  UaMria  Harlio».  Pnatioal  Hadlslnn, 
Surgary,  *Dd  Obatftriua.  Id  on*  larg*  roiritl  llmo.  Tolum*  of  1000  elwalj  printed  ptgai, 
iillh  oTor  BOO  illuimtiona  od  itoad,  titra  olotb,  ti  bO ;    Isathar,  rauad  band*,  ti  It. 

Tha  abllitj  of  the  anthur,  and  bit  prootloal  nklll  In  Fondeniattnn,  rItb  luearance  tbit  tbi* 
*nrk  irlll  prove  rslnnbla  not  only  to  (be  itudant  preparing  fur  eiaminiiition.  bot  alio  to  the  prac- 
titioner deKiroui  of  obUining  witbin  a  moderate  nomputa,  a  riew  of  the  oziiting  oaaditioa  of  tba 
Tarioui  departmanta  oraoiance  oonntcted  with  medioine. 

.lixoM  ti>  thto  ujr  w°a  ban  ration     FTof.'Harli^  |  tbe'iireuuraoriHlnreaaDilolbfrcol]er9^rkcn«" 

•object*  ioeiTwrl>.  rwerrtng  dqIt  ■na'ovT.  plij''*-  1  if«i»"l  oltlltr,    U  !■  ihorongliir  tro-iwoMhy  froia 

we  ha>e  rrerr  d'porlmfnt  varkM  np  in  the  larett    n  lenarlulilT  tntbrol  oatllue  alielch  uf  Ibe  preMBt 
d>re  IDd  m  a  rBfr^-hLoglJ  conrlie  ind  Inrld  nunBpr.    •r.[e  of  mod [c» I  «if  n«.     Wa  loold  haidlf  eilwet  It 


Ihey  hare  •arh  a  Ihonmch  inedtoL  tcboliir  ■■  tbe  ■ 
opoB  (i>o-  olreadrproTed  blmuirta  bt.^H.  lark  Mt 
Biine  Ibe  I  Huob  li,  lUft. 


Iprtd  Ihrooghnut  Ike  work,  and  althoogk  they 

iifiMi  been  ne^a  hefiirelalhoTertnoai-  -■ 

f  ral  ud  ipedal  •ubjaola,  yal  Ibey  w 

r  ODLO  W  (J.  L.),  M.  D.  ~^ 

A  MANUAL  OF   EXAMINATIONS   upon   Anatomy,  Physiology. 

Snrgarj,  Piaotiaa  of  Hadioina,  Obatetriai,  Materia  Hadioa,  Cbeniiglry,  Pbarmasy,  and 
Therapantica.  Towbleb  iiadded  a  Uedioal  Formalary.  Tbtrd  edition,  tharoBEbli  r**i>ed 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  Witb  ITO  llluetratloni.  In  one  handaone  royal 
12ma.  valanie  of  Sie  large  pngea,  eitra  olotb,  |S»;  leatber,  tSltt. 
Tbe  arrangement  of  tbia  Tolaine  in  Ibe  form  of  qneation  and  anawer  rendera  It  •ipeolally  mil- 
able  for  tbe  office  aiaminatian  of  atadenta,  and  for  tboaa  preparing  (bi  gradaatioD. 

mANXER  (THOMAS  HAJVKES).  Jf.D.^c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  rHYSICAL  DIAG- 
NOSIS,    Third  Amarioao  from  tbe  Seirnnd  London  Edition.     Reviaed  and  Enlarged  bf 
TlLBCRT  Foi,  M.  D.,  Phjtlcinn  tn  tbe  Skin  Department  in  Univrnily  College  lloapital. 
it.    InoneneatTDlnmeamall  I2mo..oraboatSTSpagra,aitTac1oth.  (ISO.    {JntI  lam-d.} 
•«•  By  referenoB  to  the  •'  Proapeotni  of  Jonmal"  on  page  3,  it  will  be  aoen  that  thl«  work  It 
offered  aa  ■  premiom  for  procuring  newgubteiiban  to  tbe  '■Ahbricam  JuuiuiaL  or  TBI  UcDiOAA 


™Ky«rrlH'!!J  ""  «u'™fl«"™d"hlm  ^  I  ?'•"•'*"' 
rarrlee,  and  relleie  maoi  a  doobl  aad  nrplaittT-—  \     '   " 
LtmmKora  Mtd.  JltnOi,  Jaly,  IBTO.  ^ 


ijedlona  comnonl] 

%ts:. 

11  wblah  the  joBo, 

6  Henry  C.  Lea's  PtJBtiOATiows — (Anatomy). 

QRAY  (HKXRF),  F.R,S., 

Lniurtr  on  Anatomy  at  Si.  Qforg^g  HogpUal,  Lonihm. 

ANATOMY,   DESCRII^TH^E    AND    SURGICAL.      The  DrawiDps  by 

11.  V.  Caktkr,  M.  D.,  late  Demonfitrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  IIo."pita1 ;  the  Di^^ee- 
tionM  jointly  by  the  Author  and  I)k.  Carter.  A  new  American,  from  the  fifth  enlarjred 
and  improved  London  edition.  In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  1^00 
pngeii,  with  40.0  large  nnd  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Price  in  extra  cloth,  $4  00; 
leather,  raided  bandfi,  $7  00.     {Just  Istved.) 

The  author  ha?  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  anbjeots  than  is  cos- 
tomnry  in  the  onliiinry  text-bookfi,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  bnt 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  it  both 
a  guide  fur  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The  en- 
gravings form  a  spiecial  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  liEe  of  nature,  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  i>artH  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  place  of 
figures  of  reference,  with  description:}  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  series, 
which  will  grently  n»»\A  the  student  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to 
refresh  the  memcry  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recalling 
the  (}etiiils  of  the  dissecting  room;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  with 
a  thorough  treiitise  on  systematic,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  found  of 
•ssentiul  use  to  nil  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  ofllces,  relieving  both  preceptor  and 
pupil  of  much  Inbor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Notwithstandini^  the  enlargement  of  tbis  edition,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate 
price,  rendering  it  one  iif  the  cbeaiteft  work.s  now  befurc  the  profession. 

Tho  llla!«trati<'n*  arf;  bettutifiilly  pxi'ciit«'il.  and  reu-  From  time  to  time,  as  «ncc<»M«'Ive  edlt!onj»  have  ■!>- 
der  thi)«  work  MI)  iiiin>«pcDs:iMo  H(ijunet  to  tlie  library  I  pMin^d,  wa  have  had  much  pleasure  in  expr{*<«iD« 
of  tho  Kurg*'Mn.  Tliis  remark  applien  with  (;reat  force  •  thi)  /reoeral  Jadgmont  of  the  wonderful  exrelleiir«  of 
to  tho«.e  uurgntinn  pnictltjing  at  a  dl'«liinr«»  from  our  Gray's  Anatom]^- — Cincinnati  Lanctt,  Jnly.  ISTiV 
large  cities,  as  the  oi.portunitj  of  Tefrealiing  their  '  Altogether.  It  is  unnnoNtlonhhJv  the  m-^n  cnipUte 
meuiory  hy  Hctiial  dl;.H*cti..n  Ih  not  always  attain-  a„,i  „prvlceaWe  text-book  in  anatomy  that  ha^  »rcr 
able.— <'«/»*('(irt  J/tri  Jnurnal,  Aug.  is.O.  ;  y^^^  preeoaied  to  the  aindrtnt,  and  form*  a  *u\V:r.^ 

Tho  Work  Im  (.lO  \T4.n  kodwo  and  ajipri'i-iatod  by  tlie  rnutra^t  to  the  dry  and  ])<;rplox.iDg  Vulum**'*  «-n  ll;" 
profi>^f>it>^  to  not;d  any  connnont.  No  lufdical  raan  frame  Hubject  through  which  their  predece^*^rii  ttraiz- 
ciii  alTord  to  bo  without  It,  if  iti*  only  nirrlt  wcro  to  gled  in  day«  gone  by. — S.  Y.  2[ta.  Record^  JaD«  Ij, 
nkTve  «*  a  n.Miiin<!i?r  «if  that  which  so  noon  bocomt»»»     IS70. 

f.rcoltfln.  wh^u  u..tcall«d  into  fnjqaeut  na«,  vix  the  t,,  coram.»nd  Cray's  Anatomy  to  the  medical  ^^- 
rMlHt...nH  und  mini.-s  ut  the  complex  organiBm  of  the  .  fe^Hion  i.i  almo..t  »^  mnch  a  work  of  unpereroitation 
huiuau  body.  Th.-  iu<-ont  Mlnon  i- inucli  improved.  .,  ^  ^„„,j  i^  j^  i^.  ^  favorable  notice  of  the  Blbl- 
-r'f/'/>r>i/a  Mtd.  Giudt".,  July,  18^0.  j^  ^^^  religion*  prow.    To  aay  that  it  Ifc  the  moAt 

tiray'H  Anatomy  haa  bix^n  ao  long  the  atandard  of,  complete  and  conTenienlly  arranged  text  book  of  itj^ 
ptfiTcctiou  with  *rv(!ry  Htudent  of  anatomy,  that  we  j  kind,  la  to  repeat  what  each  generation  of  »tnd<-Dt«> 
\i*^6  do  no  more  iliiin  oill  atteuiiou  to  th*)  improve-  i  haa  learned  a«a  tradition  of  the  eldera,  and  veriAed 
ment  in  thApP.>)*tM)t  cd itiou. —Z>t/ro/f  Rnvieio  ^f  Mtti.  by  pertKjnal  experience. — H.  Y.  X«d.  Giuette^  Dec. 
and  Ph'trm.,  Aug.  1^70.  .  17, 1670. 

UMirH  {HKXH  V  //.),  M.D.,         and  JJORNER  (  WILLI  A  M  Jlk).  M.D,, 

rmf.  of  Hnryvry  in  the  Univ.  o/Penna.,  Ae.  LaUPru/.<^f  AntUnmy  ia  th«  Univ.  ((fPtnan.t  *c. 

AN    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Iluiium  r<o<ly.     In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  oloth,  with  about  six  hundred 

and  fifty  beautiful  figure?.     $4  50. 


T\,p  plan  of  this  Atlan,  Trhich  rondern  It  ho  pecn- 
Itar  y  conv«»ni*'ni  fur  tht»  ntudiMit,  and  its*  ^nporb  iir- 
ii'-iical  locution,  have  bi>en  already  puiuted  out.  We 
uiu^i  cougniiuliito  thestU'ii-ut  upon  tha  conipU'tion 
or  thi^  Atlan,  a.-*  it  i.»  the  most  convenient  work  of 


the  kind  that  hart  yet  appear<>d;  and  we  ranst  h.<!'J, 
the  very  b«»»utifnl  mannorin  which  it  U  *»p»i  ay.' 
ia  so  crwiitablo  to  the  country  ax  to  bo  iSatreriLf  to 
our  national  pride.— .ilmcricatt  Medical  Jwrn'ii 


^HARPEY  ( WILLIAM).  M.D.,     and      Q  VAIN  {JONES 5'  RICHARD). 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph 

Lkidv,  M.D.,  Profejifior  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univensity  of  Pennsylvania.     Complete  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  1300  pages,  with  511  iiluM rations;  extra  cloth,  $fi  00. 

The  very  luw  price  of  this  standard  work,  and  its  completeness  in  all  departments  of  the  subject. 
sUould  command  fur  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  anatomical  students. 

fJODGE^.  (RICHARD  J/.).  M.D., 

•*"!-  Lntf,  J}iimnH§tnitnr  of  AniU'jmy  iu  tit  Mfiical  Depnrimtnt  of  Harvard  Unhtr^iify 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.     Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In 

one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  half-bound,  $2  00. 

The  object  of  this  work  \»  to  present  to  the  anatomienl  student  a  clear  and  concise  description 
of  that  which  he  is  ex|)ected  to  ob.^erve  in  an  ordinary  coarse  of  dissections.  The  author  hai 
endeavored  to  omit  unnecessary  details,  and  to  pre/iont  the  subject  in  the  form  which  mnnv  vears' 
experience  has  shown  him  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  to  the  student.  '  In  the 
revision  of  the  present  edition,  he  has  sedulously  labored  to  render  the  volume  more  worthy  of 
the  favor  with  which  it  hns  heretofore  been  received. 


Hknay  C.  Lea's  Publigationb — (Anatomy) 


tiriLSOX  (ERASMUS),  F,R,S. 

^  A  S YSTK.M  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Sijecial.    Editeil 

by  W.  il.  GoBBicuT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Qeneraland  Sargieal  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege ul  Uhio.     liiustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.     In 
one  large  uihI  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  large  pages;  extra  oloth,  $4  00;  lea- 
ther, $6  00. 
The  publi:<her  tru.^ts  that  the  well-earned  reputation  of  thi:*  long-eHtablixhed  favorite  will  be 
m<'re  than  maintained  by  the  pre:<ent  edition.     Besides  a  very  thorough  revi.<fiiin  by  the  uutliur,  it 
bus  been  mo.st  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  in- 
troducing everything  which  increased  exijerionce  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it 
a  complete  text-bouk  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  on  aoquaintance  with  Human  Ana- 
tomy.    The  amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
tho  present  edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  lost,  rendering  a  smaller  type 
and  an  enlarged  page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  s  convenient  size.     The  aathur  has  not 
only  thus  added  largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  mode  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there 
api>eared  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  iii 
most  appropriate  manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  pos.^ible.    The  editor 
has  exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  neonraey  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased 
the  number  of  i  11  u-st rations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  ihi.s  edition 
than  in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or 
importance. 

JJEATll  (rilRISTOFflER).  KlLC.sJ       ~  . 

PKACTICAL  ANATOMY:   A   Manual   of  Dissections.     From  the 

ii^econd  revised  and  improved  London  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  W.  W.  Kbcs, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  578  page^,  with  247  illustrations.  Extra  oloth, 
^'3  50;  leather,  $-t  00.     {Just  Issiud.) 

Dr.  Keen,  \\\*'  American  editor  of  tlii«  wurk,  la  hit  Saeh  Tiiaiiaals  of  anatomy  Rr«  Rlwayn  rirnrit**  work* 
prfuct*,  h«yH:  "  lu  prMH'Dtini;  liilh  .Amerirau  c«Jitii>u  with  mmiicul  ^tu•IPDt4.  Wu  wmiM  earno*<tIy  rccum- 
ui  *  lloaili'ii  i'raciical  Auatnuiy,'  I  I'efl  tba,i  1  bATu  iii<*ud  this  ouc  to  tliclr  att<^Dtiou  :  it  hax  uxivIlpncHi 
breu  lUAtrunivutal  in  huiiplyiui;  a  waut  loug  felt  ior  which  raaki)  it  valuable  k.4  a  guiUu  lu  <li.-<»-etitlug,  as 
n  ,-<■'//  ili •>!.<•(- r^r'o  lii.tiiiiiil,"  HUti  ihi-^  it-m^riiiiu  of  Us  well  at  la  Htudyiutf  auatomy. — Bujfttto  JitdUiil  tiHii 
•:-l.ii>i-  »-••  li'-i.'iii  is  fully  jiiBtiilixl,  lifter  au  examiua-    Hargictd  Jouriinl^  Jan.  1S7J. 

r;..Li  .'f  It-  cuni.Mit.-,  f..r  it  \„  leally  un  ••xi-.^lU-iit  work.  ^he  fli«  Euijiisb  edition  wan  iHsn.-il  ahmit  -ix  ve^rn 
lu.lcir.i.  wr  do  nut  h.-*it.it..»  to  hay,  ihi-.  li»  hi  of  it«  cla^.•^  3-,,^  ^^^y  ^^^  fnvonibly  received  not  urilv  uu  at-i'ouut 
Willi  which  we  aro  ac-iuuiuted  ;  rf«-.Mnbling  Wil*on  „f  ,he  g^pat  roputallou  of  lt>*  author,  bat  aUi  from 
iu  i^TM>  and  cltNir  do-cription,  oxc.-liliiii  luo^l  ..f  the  .  n,  ^^^^^  ^^lu^  ^nd  excellence  un  a  guide-book  to  the 
^.  -ralLvl  prariit'si!  anatmnicnl  dl".^cioi>  iu  the  (jcojio  practical  auatoinijit.  The  Amencau  edillou  lias  11., 
■if  the  Kuliji-cl  aud  practical  »«elect«!d  matter.  .  .  .  dorg-.ue  konie  alterations  and  a.lditious  which  w».i 
lu  reaillus  this*  w..rk,  ou»?  Ih  fuicibiy  impreniied  wjth  ^^j  tXonXA  eahancellii  valao  luHierially,  'VhK  c..uv«- 
thp  great  i»:ilns  the  Kiillior  take*  to  impresH  the  »nb-  nienco  of  the  fcludeut  haa  bceu  can-fully  cou-.ulted  lu 
Ject  upon  the  inlud  of  the  Htudent  ll*»  i-  full  of  r»r«»  I  n,^  arrangeiuflnlof  the  text,  and  thcdiroclions  si'^»*,i 
and  plea*iug  little  devieeH  to  aid  inomury  lu  main- '  f^,.  t|,^  pf^^^^uti^n  „f  ^^nuiu  d{.^«.(({,^,i,,  ^^  l,^  j^.  ^ 
taiuiug  itH  hold  upon  tho  alippery  Hiupv*  of  auatuiuy.  ,  appreciated.--(.V*n<«f#i  Lnn(*t,  Feb.  1871. 

''  *  '  •     This  Is  an  excellent  Dlsneolor  «  Maunal;  one  wlr.ru 

It  Hppo.11>  to  UK  certain  th.it,  a^  a  gn'.di.^  in  di'*>;c-  in  uut  merely  a  d<!-t'npttre  uianual  of  auaiuuy,  liut 
tiou,  aud  AH  a  work  cuutaluing  factn  of  anatoiuy  in  a  guide  to  theatudeut  at  the  dis^^ecting  table,  euabliu^ 
liri<«f  Hud  niNily  uudor>>tood  form,  Ihiet  manual  is  htm,  though  a  bei(lnuer,  to  pruKi.>c(itH  his  work  iutel- 
r>iiip|pt<*.  'i'hiti  Wuik  coutaius,  aUo,  very  perfect  ligeully,  and  without  astfUtauiv.  TIiu  Amerifaii  ed:< 
t.i.i-inili<iu«  of  parts  wiiich  can  thus  bf  nior'- i.'Ui^ily  tor  ka-s  luado  many  valuable  alt<^r.itlouN  aud  a<lili- 
uu'1>'1.xioimI  :iiid  "itiidinl;  iu  thid  n'spoct  it  compares  ,  tlonn  to  the  original  work. — Am.  Juui-u.'i/ft'MitrtfivM^ 
filViir.ibly  with  wnrks  of  much  greater  prei«.'usl«'u.     F«*b.  1S71. 

MfACLISE  (JOSEPH),         ~ 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     By  Joseph  Maclfse,  Surgeon.    In  one 

volume,  very  large  iini)erial  quarto  i  with  68  large  and  splendid  plates,  drawn  in  the  be^t 
style  and  beautifully  colored,  cont-uining  lUO  figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life:  together 
with  copious  explanatory  letter-press      Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth. 
Price  $11  00. 
As  no  complete  work  of  the  kind  has  heretofore  been  published  in  the  Englibh  language,  the 
present  volume  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  this  country  of  an  accurate  and  comprehen^ive 
Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  to  which  the  student  and  prooiitioner  can  at  all  times  refer  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  relative  ];f)sitionB  of  the  various  portions  of  the  bnman  frame  towards  each  other 
and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  deviations.     Notwithstanding  the  Lirge  size,  beaaty 
and  finii^h  of  the  very  numerous  illuiitrations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  price  is  so  low  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  members  of  the  profe.-jsion. 

We  know  of  no  work  ou  b'lrgical  anatomy  which    refre!<hed   by   thuMA   clear  and   dlHlluct  dU<»'Ciiiiij^, 
eaii  com|iete  with  il. — Ltiu'rrt.  which  every  one  mu«i  appivciHle  who  hat  a  particie 


JluMent  could  fccarcolyuiHkea  better  iuvHs\meni  than,  "»Wj»pbic  art  in  dellneatiotfth*.  complex  in^^hHu- 

thin.—TheWettcmJoumalo/iff:dtci7urtndSurfftry.    1"°>  p^  l'»«  human  body,  are  luvltedf.  examine  ..ur 

'    '    I  Hpecimen  copy.     If  anything  will  InJnce  MiirtC'ins 

>'o  auch  lithographic  illUHtrations  of  surgical  re- 1  and  atadenta  to  patroaiie  a  book  of  auch  rare  vaine 

rionn  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.    While  I  and  everyday  importance  to  them,  it  will  be  a  survey 

the  operator  is  uhown  every  vessel  and  nerve  where  ,  of  the  oriiiitleal  skill  exhibited  in  the^e  fac-Mmllee  ot 

an  operation  is  contemplated,  the  exact  anatomiit  is  .  nature. — B'}stuu  Med.  and  Surg.  Juurwd. 

H0K2rER*R  SPECIAL  A5AT0MT  AND  H18T0L0Q7. 1     In  8  vols.  8vo.,  of  over  1000  pages,  wtth  more 
Eighth  edition,  extensively  revised  and  modified.  |     300  wood-cuts ;  extra  oloth,  ^•j  00. 
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JlfABSffALL  (JOHN).  F.  R.  S., 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE. 

With  Additions  by  Frahcis  Qurxet  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profesior  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Unirer^ity  of  Penntiylvania,  ke.  With  numerons  il lustrations.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  Toliuse,  of  1026  pages,  extra  cloth,  $6  50 ;  leather,  rained  bands. 
$7  60. 

In  fact,  in  every  respect,  Mr.  MftrMhall  ha»  preeent-  era  phyHlolocfcal  ideace,  both  hnman  and  eompara- 

ed  us  with  a  mtiHt  coiiiplnte,  relluMe,  and  fcttfatifle  tire,  with  which  we  are  aeqnalated.     To  Kpeak  of 

work,  and  we  feel  that  It  1h  worthy  unr  wartnest  thin  work  in  the  terniM  urdiaarlly  awd  on  aneh  ocea- 

conaieDdatlua.-^JK.  Louis  Mtd.  R^nnitr.  Jan.  1M9.  slum  wooJd  aoc  be  agreeable  to  oorselTea,  and  wovid 


else,  clear,  and  Hrholiirly ;  Um  order  perspicnuod  and 
exact,  and  its  range  uf  topics  extended.    The  antbur 


have  entailed  great  labor,  bat  now  that  the  task  ha« 
been  folfll  led,  the  book  will  prore  not  only  tnTaltuble 


and  hlK  Ainrrlcan  editor  have  been  carefal  to  bring  to  the  stndent  of  medicine  >and  surgery,  bnt  wrrii 
to  the  lilu8tr»il»»n  of  the  iiuhject  thelmporunt  dlaco-  •bletoallcaudl.latwin  natural MienceexaminaUona, 
Tories  of  modern  science  In  the  Tariuua  cognate  da-  to  teachers  In  •choolu.and  to  the  lorerof  nature  gene- 
partmentii  of  invent Igatl on.  This  is  especially  vihlMe  ^^}J-  J»  conclusion,  we  can  only  expreas  the  con- 
In  the  mrlety  of  Interentlng  informAtlou  derived  from  i  ^wJ*o«  that  the  merits  of  the  work  will  command  for 
thedepartini'DiK  «if  chfiiilKtry  and  phyhicu.  Tlu- great  '  "  ^^^^  "uccesH  which  the  ability  and  vaat  labor  dls- 
aroouui  and  varlftiy  of  matter  contained  in  the  work  ,  P'*^'*^,  ^H  l!*J5'''ill}S""'*  '^  ^*^^  deaerve.— JLondoa 
Is  htrikingly  illu».lratrd  by  turning  over  the  coptons  ■  ^^^^^i  '•*>•  **t  18*8. 

Index,  covering  tweuty-fuur  donely  printed  pagea  la  |     If  the  posseaston  of  knowledge,  and  peeulisr  aptl- 
domble  columnM — Sillnnan'a  Joiiryial^  Jua.  1MJ9.  tude  and  ■kill  to  expounding  it,  qualify  a  man  to 

We  doubt  if  there  Ih  in  the  English  language  any  ^^}^  "  educational  work,  Mr  Bfarshafrs  treatiM 
eompend  of  phyniology  more  uweful  to  the  ntudent  »?'«"'  *»•  "2?^***  fkvorably  withoni  even  opening 
than  this  work.— «.  LffuUt  Med.  and  Sura.  JowmaL  '  tbe  covers.  There  are  few.  If  any.  mora  RCconplUbed 
Jaa.  1800.  I  ^Bi^tomuiU  and  pbysioloffii>ts  than  the  dUtiaguifebed 

,..',-,,  ,  ,       ..  .u     f    J     I         profewor  of  surgery  at  Unirer«UT  CollMre;  aod  be 

'i5'\'i!  ^l".  r:.L^:?L?pl"JA":/'t."''?:^l^^^^^    S" .'»«? •"joyei./.  high...  «paf..io.'2:;  .".h.: 


of  making  it  truly  tducatiQnnl  in  itH  character — which 
Is,  perbapH,  the  highoHt  commendation  that  can  be 
aaked.— ^m.  Joum.  Mtd.  Sctcnven,  Jan.  1S69. 

We  may  now  congratulate  him  on  having  com- 
pletsd  the  latest  as  well  as  the  best  summary  of  mod- 


of  physiology,  poHseesing  remarkable  powers  of  clear 
exposition  and  graphic  illustration.  We  have  rarely 
the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  recommend  a  text-bo<>fc 
so  unreservedly  as  this.— i?rMis4  JTstf.  J^oumaL  Jan. 
23,1868. 


C 


A  RP  ENTER  (WILLIAM  JB.),  M.  D.,  F,R,S., 

Kxamtnfr  in  Phyirtoloffy  and  Onmpartttive  Anatomy  in  the  Untverrlty  qf  London, 

PRINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  appli- 
cations to  Psychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new 
Ainerican  from  the  last  and  revi/ied  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illivtrationf. 
Edited,  with  a<lditioii:<,  by  Francis  Gurnbt  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ao.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo 
volume,  of  about  9U0  large  pages,  handsomely  printed ;  extra  cloth,  $6  50 ;  leather,  raided 
bands,  $6  60. 


Wllh  Dr.  Smith,  we  confidently  believe  "that  the 
present  will  more  than  sUMtain  the  enviable  reputa- 
tion alrendy  attaiuud  by  former  editions,  of  being 
one  of  the  f(ille!<t  and  moMt  complete  treatises  on  the 
rubject  in  the  Euglli>h  language."  We  kuow  of  none 
friiiii  the  j)HKOH  of  which  k  Hatlsfaclory  Itnowledge  of 
the  physijUigy  of  the  huiuan  orgtiulitU)  can  be  ax  well 
oblaiued,  nouo  hett«»r  H«lupin<l  for  the  UJ<e  of  nuch  a** 
uke  up  the  Htndy  of  phykiologv  in  its  reference  tof 
the  inKtilites  and  practice  of  medicine. — Am.  Jour. 
ifwl.  iSeitmcfS. 


We  doubt  not  it  Is  destined  to  retain  a  strong  hold 
on  public  favor,  and  remain  the  fkvorlte  text-book  ia 
our  colleges. —  Virginia  Jifedicai  Journal. 

The  above  Is  the  title  of  what  is  emphatically  f*« 
great  work  on  physiology ;  and  we  are  couscIoub  that 
it  would  be  a  u^eleas  elfort  to  attempt  tg  add  any- 
thing to  the  reputation  of  thlx  invaluable  work,  and 
caa  only  say  to  all  with  whom  our  opinion  has  any 
indueuce,  that  It  la  our  aulhorily. — Atlanta  Mta. 
JoumaL 


DY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Ameri- 

oan,  from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition.     In  one  large  and  handsome  oetavo 
volume,  with  over  three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations     Pp.  753.    Extra  cloth,  $6  00. 
As  a  complete  nnd  condensed  treati:<e  on  its  extended  and  important  subject,  this  work  becomes 

a  necessity  to  students  of  natural  science,  while  the  very  low  price  at  which  It  is  offered  places  it 

within  the  reach  of  all. 

iriRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  new  American  from  the  third 

and  improved  London  edition      With  two  hundred  illustrations.    In  one  larM  and  liand- 
Bome  ruyul  12mo.  volume.     Pp.  686.     Extra  cloth,  $2  25 ;  leather,  $3  75. 
It  Is  at  once  eonveoient  in  sise,  oomprehenslve  In 
itrtxa.  and  conciHe  in  statement,  and  altogether  well 
■■iVted  for  the  purpose  designed. — SI.  LmHs  Jfad. 


I  Burg.  Jonmnl. 

physioiogieal  reader  will  ind  It  a  Meet  exeel- 


lent  guide  la  the  study  of  physiology  U  Its  most  ad- 
vanced and  perfect  form.  The  author  has  ahowa 
himself  capable  of  giving  details  suflciently  ample 
la  a  condensed  and  concentraied  shape,  on  a  acieace 
In  which  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  be  eon«e(  aad  net 
leagthened.-^AttisfrMrvft  MmL  and  amrg.  Joumml. 
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T}ALTOy(J.  C).  AID,, 

^•^  PvtfrJiintr  of  PhyitUiUtgy  in  th^  Cfftlhg*  of  Phytrielan9  and  Snrgfont,  Ifew  York,  Ae. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Designed  for  the  use 

of  Studentu  and  Praetitlonen  of  Medicine.  Fifth  edition,  revised,  with  nearly  three  hait- 
dred  illniitrationv  on  wood.  In  one  rery  beantifbl  octayo  volnme,  of  over  700  pages,  eztia 
eloth,  $5  25 ;  leather,  $6  25.     {Noia  Beady.) 

Preface  to  the  Fiflk  Edition, 

In  preparin/r  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  previoas 
edilinnr  hare  been  retained,  so  far  ne  they  have  been  found  uneful  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  text-book  for  frtudentu  of  medicine.  The  inceimant  advance  of  nil  the  natural  and  physieal 
ficiencea,  never  more  nclive  than  within  the  lait  five  year^,  baa  furnisihed  many  valuable  aids  to 
thep{»eei2il  inrestigalion^  of  the  phyiiiologiiit :  and  the  progress  of  physiological  research,  during 
tht*  name  period,  has  required  a  careful  revifiion  of  the  entire  woric,  and  the  modification  or  re- 
arrangement of  many  or  itii  part^.  At  thi«  day,  nothing  is  regarded  a»  of  any  value  in  natural 
Mience  which  \«  nut  basted  upon  direct  and  intelligible  obt^erration  or  experiment;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  diiic-U8!iion  of  doubtful  or  theoretical  quextionii  hafl  been  avoided,  a.<«  a  general  rule,  in 
the  present  volume,  while  new  facts,  from  whatever  source,  if  fully  ejitahli.^hed.  h  ive  been  added 
and  incorporated  with  the  results  of  previous  investigation.  A  number  of  new  illuiitrations  have 
been  introiluced,  anil  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  which  seemed  to  be  no  longer  useful,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  the  changes  :ind  additions  thus  made,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  make  the 
book,  in  its  present  form,  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  actual  conditions  of  physiolngical  science. 

Xew  York,  October,  1S71. 

In  this,  the  standard  text-book  on  Physiology,  all  that  is  needed  to  maintain  the  favor  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  profession,  is  the  author's  assurance  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  advanced  science  of  the  day.  To  accomplish  this  has  required 
some  enlargement  of  the  work,  but  no  advance  h.os  been  made  in  the  price. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 

ItlanodUparagement  of  themaoy  9XcelI«ot  work*  ;  Prof  Daltoa*!  work  has  such  a  WQll-entabllshed 
OB  phyHiologj,  publlHhed  prior  to  thai  of  DNlton,  to  !  reputation  that  It  doe«  Dot  stand  in  neM  of  any  re- 
«ay  that  ooae  of  ihem,  either  in  plaa  of  armogement  ronnnendaljon.  Ever  *\xice>  ItH  flrnt  app**arHnce  It  baa 
or  clearne»!i  of  execuiiua,  cuuld  bocjiiipart>d  with  hin  become  the  highest  authority  in  the  EogllKh  language; 
for  the  nae  of  Ktiidenifi  or  general  praciitionera  of  |  and  that  it  is  able  to  maintain  the  enviable  poHltloa 
medicine.  For  thl^  purpoiap  hiH  bonk  ban  no  equal  in  '  which  it  haw  taken,  the  rapid  exhaUHtfon  of  the  dif- 
the  Englltfb  language.— Hetfteru  /uumal  c/  Medi- ,  fArent  sneeeanlve  editlonn  iBsaflleient  evidence.  The 
fine,  Nov.  lStf7.  I  present  edition,  which  is  the  fourth,  baa  been  tho- 

A  capital  text-book  in  every  way.  We  are,  there-  roughly  revii.#d.  and  enlarged  by  the  Incorporation 
fore,  glad  to  seo  it  in  its  fourth  edition  It  has  alreadv  i  *>^  ■"  »*»•  many  Iraportaat  advancea  which  have 
been  examined  at  full  length  in  the-e  colnron*,  1*0  tfaa't    ***S*7_!»<2P  /" «**'ii*  n*  'Vi  ^^/L?'**'  *  science, 

we  need  not  now  further  advert  to  it  lieyond  remark-  .  ""-"•  ^'  •*"*■  «««>™t  Oct.  13,  Ib«7. 
iBf  that  Inith  reviNion  and  enlargement  have  been        At  it  stands,  we  ewteem  it  the  very  beat  of  the  phy- 
mo«t  J ndicioua. —Irf^iuioH  Jftd.  TimtM  and  Oautt*,    alologioal  text-booka.for  the  aludent.  and  the  most 
Oct.  19,  1867.  I  concise  reference  and  guide-book  for  the  practitioner. 

5o  better  proof  of  the  value  of  this  admirable  — ^-  ^-  **«*•  <rournal,  Oct.  1867. 
work  conld  be  produced  than  the  fact  that  It  haa  al-  j  The  prei«eBt  edition  of  this  now  standard  work  fully 
ready  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  tho  nliort  Mpaceof'  nuRtalnH  the  high  repntation  of  its  accompliihed  au- 
elght  yearn.  PoHHeNHiog  in  an  eminent  degree  the  thor.  It  Ih  not  merely  a  reprint,  hut  has  been  faith- 
meritMorclcarnetiHrtndcondeQHatiou.  und  being  fu II j  1  fully  reviaed,  and  enriched  by  Nucb  addltioaa  as  the 
brought  up  to  (he  prowent  level  of  Pliyaiulogy,  it  if  '  progreMof  phyatology  ha;*  rendered  deHlrable  Taken 
nndunbtedly  one  of  the  moHt  reliable  text-booka  '  aa  a  whole,  it  is  unqueHtionHbly  the  mo^t  reliable  and 
upon  this  Hcienoe  that  conld  be  placed  in  the  hands  ,  useful  treatise  on  the  Knbject  that  has  been  issued 
of  the  medical  atndent.—ili»./uunia{  Med.  Scienets,  from  the  American  preaa.— C%(ea^o  JTmI.  JoumtU, 
Oct.  1867.  1  Sept.  1M7. 


nUNGLISON  [ROBLEYl  M.D., 

•^^  Prti/kMwr  of  TnMUuUe «/  Medicine  in  Jffermm  Medleal  (MUge,  PkUadelpkia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eightli  edition.    Thoroughly  revised  and 

extensively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.     In  two 
large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes  of  about  1500  pages,  extra  oloth.    $7  00. 


TEHMANN  {C.  O.). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  from  the  second  edi- 
tion by  Oborob  B  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  fto.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rooirs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemititry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illustrationa 
■elected  from  Funke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Com- 
plete in  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations,  extra  doth.     $6  00. 

DF  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

Oerman,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J  Chbitov  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  Vital  Force,  by  Profe.«sor  Samurl  Jackboh,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  With  illuiitrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  336  pages, 
extra  oloth.     $2  25. 

JVDD  (ROBERT  B.),  if.  dTfU^S.,  and  ~ho  WMAN  (  W.),  F.R.S. 
THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY   OP 

MAN.    With  about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiftil  illostrationa  on  wood.    Completo  lA 
one  large  ootavo  volaino  of  950  pages,  oxtra  oloth.    Price  $4  75. 


10  Henry  C.  Lea's  PuBLiCATroNS — (Chemistry). 


ATTFIELD  (JOHX),  PhD., 

•^  Prof&fitor  t\f  PmcUcal  CJu.mialry  to  tfte  Ph/irnincf.utical  SoeUty  f^f  Grtnt  Briluin,  «frc. 

CHEMISTRY.   GENERAL.  MEDICAL.  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  ; 

including  the  ChemUtry  of  the  U.  6.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Mananl  of  the  Genernl  Principleji 
of  tho  Science,  and  their  Applicntion  to  Medicine  and  Phariuacj.  From  the  Second  and 
Enliirjred  Kn^'H^ih  Edition,  revised  bj  the  author.  In  one  handiiome  royal  12mo.  volame 
of  nlxmt  500  pa^cfl  ;  extra  cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $3  25.    {Just  hsufd.) 

It  rontiilnx  n  most  admlml'Ie  dlgmt  of  what  Is  *pe- :  required  at  hid  examtnatloas. —  The  PhnrmncttUieial 
elally  needed  1>y  th^  medical  Mndeut  la  all  that  re-    Journal. 

lates  to  practical  chemiHtry.  and  conttltates  for  him  i      ^t  pa^e  «0  of  the  cnrrent  rolnm**  of  th!>.  Journal, 
a  Koand  Hud  u;*ffu   Ifxl-boi.k  on  the  nublect.  ....    ^^  remarked  that  "there  1m  :i  nad  dearth  of  rmedlcrtll 


that  It  U  exactly  adnplod.    This  U  paying  ilie  book  a .      -,.,»,..        ,  ».       %.  *.     . 

hlah  coiupliuKMit.-r/it  J^r„rM.  .  ,  The   ntroductlon  of  now  matter  ha»  not  deMroyed 

"  the  orlfpnal  character  of  the  work,  a?  a  treatise  on 

Dr.  Attflold's  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  able  i  pharmaceutical  and  medical  chemi«try,  bat  has  «1m- 
manner:  It  i^a  work  Mui  f/rynrikiMui  without  a  rivNl ;  ply  exteaded  the  fonndatiou^  of  ibeiie  special  depart- 
It  will  be  welcoiiif'l.  wp  think,  by  ev(>ry  reader  of  the  uiQUti*  uf  the  science. — The  Ch^iHtkt  aud  DruggiM. 
«Pharmj.c..pa-ia,'  j.n.l  \m  MuiN-  «m  v,A\  ..ultPd  for  the  ,  ^e  bellere  that  this  manual  has  be^n  already 
mpdiral  Mtiidonl  sh  for  th,.  pharmacist.— 77*f  Oht-mi-  ^,i„p,^,i  ^s  tho  clasM-bo..k  br  munv  ..f  the  prof«*Aiii 
cnl  j^♦  »r*  j„  jl„.  pui.ijc  schooU  throughont  the  T'nlted  Ivlnicdom. 

A  ralnMblA  guide  t«>  prsctical  medical  chemistry,  i  .  .  .  in  pharmaceutical  chenilt^tryspplied  to  the  phar* 
and  au  adinlrHblit  rinnpunion  to  the  "British  Phar-  .  macopwia,  we  know  of  no  rival.  It  Is,  therefdr«.  p;ir- 
inacopccla."  It  ii«  nir«>  to  find  no  mauy  qnntltiex  com-  '  licularly  fulled  to  the  medical  atudeuL — ThtMfdicai 
bined,  snil  unlto  curloii*  to  not.*  how  mnch  vnlnab!**  '  Prexs  and  Ctrfular. 

Information  flmN  h  mutual  lnterdopeudence.-4f*rf<.        jj  j^  ^^^^y  ^^y  ^,^^^1,  t^^  Intention  of  the  aothnr. 
c"'  Ttinrfinui.  (.azitte.  I  y^^  ^^  strorffly  recommend  it  «i  a  most  ec'mptete 

It  isaliuoHt  tliAouly  book  fr«>m  which  the  medlc:il  '  manual  of  chemistry,  alike  niutfiil  to  the  phywriaa 
Btudent  can  work  up  the  phariuacopwial  cheuiUtry    «ud  pharmacoutikt. — Canada  Mtd,  Jowm.,  I!(ov. '70. 


O  DUNG  (WILLIAM). 
Lecturer  on  Cht.ini4ttry,  at  St.  Dnrthitlumkw'n  ILt^pitM,  <frc. 

A  COURSE  OF  PR^\CT1CAL  CHEMISTRY,  arrancrcd  for  the  Use 

of  Medical  Studenta.    With  Illu«tration«.    From  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition. 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  Tolume,  extra  cloth.     $2.     {iMttly  Jsstted,) 

As  a  work  fi>r  the  practitioner  it  cannot  be  exeolled  ;  ganlc  chpmlstry,  etc.  The  portions  deroted  to  a  di^- 
It  Is  wriiwii  plainly  sndconcJM-ly,  and giresln a rery  ■  ousslon  of  these  subjects  are  very  excellent.  In  no 
small  ci'mpshH  rho  itiformntion  reqnired  by  the  busv  work  can  the  physician  And  morn  that  Is  ralaabls 
piactitifiif r.  It  Is  f'Hi.entially.a  work  for  the  physl*  ;  and  reliable  in  regard  to  urine,  bile,  nllk,  bone,  uri- 
cian.HUd  no  ont<  wlio  purchases  it  will  ever  r«)grettl-^  ;  nary  calculi,  tissbe  composition,  etc.  The  work  is 
i>nll:iy  In  K'i.iitioa  to  all  that  is  usually  glvon  iu  i  hmall,  rea^onablo  in  price,  and  well  piiblisbed.— 
coijii(-rii«n  « iiii  ntoi^iitiic  ch<'lui^I^y,  tht^re  arc  mo-i  Riahinund  and  LouUvillt  Mtd.  Journal,  Dec.  U^. 
Valuable  coutributi"Ut>  u>  toxicology,  auiuial  and  or- 


nOWMAX  {JOILW  E.),M,  D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Edited 

by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  PrMtical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.  Fifth 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  Englitih  Edition.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo., 
pp.  351,  with  numerous  illui^tratione,  extra  cloth.     $2  25.     {Jvst  Issuai.) 

The  f.iiirlh  editlou  of  tliin  invHluulile  lext-bo.tk  of 
HedicHl  ('hi>ml-itry  was  published  in  England  iu  (>cto> 
ber  of  tlio  last  year.  The  E<lit«>r  hii.»  brought  <li>wu 
the  Haiidlxiok  to  that  date,  intmduciug.as  fkran  was 


compatible  with  tb«  necessary  coneUene.'^B  of  snch  a 
work,  all  the  valuable  discoveries  in  the  scieuce 


which  have  come  to  light  since  the  previous  edition 
was  prlnt(»d.  The  work  is  indlspensablt*  to  every 
student  of  m«dicine  or  enlightened  practilloaer.  It 
Is  printed  in  cl*»ar  typp,  and  the  illostratton-  art 
Bumorons  and  intelligible.— lto«rfon  Jfrd.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


B 


r  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 


INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.     Fifth  American,  from  the  fifth  and  revised  London  edition.     With  nnmer- 
ous  illustrations.     In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  I2mo.,  extra  cloth.     $2  25.     {Jn$t  Issued.) 


One  of  the  most  cotnplotc  msnoals  that  hsM  for  a 
lone  time  been  given  to  the  medical  student. — 
Athrnaum. 

We  regard  it  a*  reHllzinq;  almost  everythlni?  to  be 
de^-ired  in  an  lntrt)-.Uu'liou  to  Practical  CLemittry. 


It  is  by  flir  the  be-ft  adapted  for  the  Chemical  stndert 
of  any  that  has  yet  fallen  in  our  way. — British aui 
F\tr€ign  Medico-Chtrurgiral  Rtvino. 

The  best  introductory  work  on  th^  KQhj(>ct  with 
which  we  are  sc<iuaintcd.— E'iiV^Kr^A  X»»nthly  Jnur. 


/IRAUAM  (THOMAS),  F.R.S, 

"^THE   ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the 

Application?  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  IIkstst 
Watth  and  RoDKitT  Bridger,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume, 
of  over  800  very  large  pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cuts,  extra  oloth. 
$6  50.  

KKAPP'S  TECHXOLOOT;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to  I     very  handsome  octavo  Tolomea,  with  MO  wood 
the  Arts,  and  to  Hannfacturee.    With  Americas  I     enf  ravings,  extra  eloth,  96  00. 
additions,  by  Prof.  Waltek  £.  JoHxaoM.    la  two  | 


Henbt  C.  Lsa'b  Publications^(  6%6m ia/ry,  Pharmacy ^&c.).      11 

JfTOWiXES  {GEORGE),  Ph.D. 

A  MAXUAIi  OF  RLKMKXTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Practical.  ASMth  one  hundred  and  ninety-."aven  illustrationa.  A  new  American,  fruiu  the 
tenth  and  revi^-ed  Londun  edition.  Edited  byRuBBRT  Bkidoes,  M.  D.  In  one  large 
royul  12iuo.  volume,  uf  about  8J0  pp.,  extra  cloth,  ^2  75  ;  leather,  S3  25.     (Just  Issued.) 

Some  ye.'ir.-4  having  elai»<ed  cince  the  appearance  of  the  la»t  Amorican  edition,  and  Severn  1 
r^vi-'n.u*:  lijiving  heeti  mnde  of  the  work  in  Kn^lund  diirinf;  the  intervul,  it  will  be  found  very 
pn'iitly  nltered,  and  enlarged  by  sibnut  two  hundred  and  fifty  pngef»,  containing  nearly  one  half 
rii"r»»  matter  th:m  before.     The  editors,  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Bence  Jone:«,  have  labored  pedulously 
t»  retiiler  it  worthy  in  all  re.-apects  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  had  thus  far  enjoyed,  by 
in<'<  r|Hir;iting  in  it  all  the  mo.<^t  recent  investigations  and  divcoveriev.  In  po  far  as  i?  compatible  with 
it.«t  deipign  as  an  elementary  text-book.     While  its  distinguirthing  charocteriutioa  have  been  pre- 
served, ^'arious  portinn.'  have  been   rewritten,  and  especial  puins  have  been  taken  with  the 
department  of  Organic  Ch\.'mi«try  in  which  late  researches  have  accumulated  so  many  new  facts 
and  have  enabled  the  .subject  to  he  ryatematized  and  rendered  intelligible  in  a  manner  formerly 
impn"sible.     A?  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  fince  the  work  thus  psissed  through  the  hiinds 
of  Mr.  Watts  and  I)r.  Bence  Joue^,  but  little  bos  remained  to  be  done  by  the  American  editor. 
Such  additions  as  seemed  advisable  have  however  been  made,  and  especial  care  has  been  taken 
to  «ecure,  by  the  clo.«est  scrutiny,  the  accuracy  so  essential  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Thus  fully  brought  up  to  n  level  with  the  latest  advances  of  science,  and  presented  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  maintain  its  position  as  the  favorite  text- 
book of  the  medical  student. 

ThiA  wurk  Is  NO  well  known  that  U  seems  Rlroo<it  the  Ooneml  Prlndplefl  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  aud 
8ap*>rdauUH  for  us  to  »pe«k  abuat  it.  It  Lhs  beea  a  the  gr<^.it<>r  part  of  tho  organic  choml.stry,  hnve  beea 
fHrorite  text-book  with  medical  ntudcatu  for  years,  rewritten,  aad  the  whole  work  re%'is*^d  la  accordance 
sii'l  its  pitpnlarity  h;iK  in  no  n^xp'^ct  dimiuiihed.  with  the  recent  advauces  la  ehowiciil  knowledge.  It 
Wlii>neyi-r  wp  h!iv»»  bf<-n  coiiKnlt<*d  liy  raeiUml  ntu-  roiaaius  the  standard  text-book  of  cheuiatry.— i>tt&- 
dont!4,  84  ha*  fr«?«iu»'ntly  otTiirred.  wL:it  lr*»«tl'.e  on  /1/4  Qwtrterly  J'turnnl,  Feb.  lS»3d. 
chcp-mintry  they  fliiiuld  proouro,  we  liave  aiwavs  re- ,     „.  ,    ,.         ,  ,     .    .  ,       ..... 

ronim.-ndHd  FowneK'.  for  we  rnwrdrcl  It  a««  tho  he«t.  ,  There  is  probably  not  a  etudent  of  chrinlhtry  In  thia 
There  Is  no  work  that  combines  i-o  manv  excftllea-  Cl'^'i^""^  l'»  whom  the  admlmble  manual  of  the  late 
cs.  It  Is  i)f  cituvi-ni.nt  Ki/e,  n-t  prolix,  ..f  plain  Profennor  Fowdpm  is  unknowa.  It  has  achieved  a 
perfcirtcoous  diction,  cutains  all  ihe  iiio-t  n-o.-ni  ^access  which  we  believe  in  entirely  without  a  paral- 
dl-rorenes  Rtnl  in  of  in. -derate  pnt.y._('/>4.'fii«a«  !  l**' «^moni?  scientlflc  trxt-books  Inonrlangas^e.  Thi- 
V«<l.  Rtttttiory  Anir  I'^s^.  '  ■'arcess  has  arnten  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  En- 

»  1J1-.        .V  3  •  .1    1    .1.    i«H»h  work  oa  chemistry  which  oomblnes  so  many 

Larpr  addlUons  ham  boon  mado.  ^^p.-r  ally  In  the  ^xcellencea.  Of  convenient  size,  of  atlructlTe  form. 
d.^par!rnpM  ..f  orjjamc  ch.nii-tr.y,  and  we  Riimw  y^(  uo  '  ,.|^^^  ^^j  concise  In  diction,  well  lllnHtraf'd.  and  of 
o  uer  work  that  hah  Kr.Hiier  rUiii.it  on  the  phyMciau.  ,„.,derate  price.  It  would  seem  that  every  re-iui-lre 
pliarmj.ceiit»«i.  or  Htudeut,  than  this  We  cheerfnlly  f.,^  ^  Mndiiifn  hand-bin^k  has  been  attained.  The 
nccMiinieud  It  a^  the  be^t  t-xt-b.Kik  on  elora.^ntary  „|,^^,  edition  was  pabUahcd  under  the  joint  ediior- 
cboMil^lry.  and  bespeak  f..r  U  I  lie  careful  aileutiou  ,,,ij,^f  ^^r.  IJeuce  Jones  aud  Dr.  Ilofmann;  the  new 
of -tudeuw  of  pharmacy.— C'Afcr/i/rt  Phnrwiciid^  Aug. .  „„^  ,,jj^  j^^q  nuperinlended  thron^h  ihn  pr..H5.  by  Dr. 
^^''^-  I  Deuce  Jouka  and  Mr.  Henry  WaitH.     It  is  not  ton 

The  American  rnprint  of  the  tAnth  revised  and  cor-  nineh  to  «ay  that  It  could  not  posalbly  have  been  in 
rerted  EnglUh  edition  is  now  iH^ued,  and  reprcentt  better  handr<.  There  ii«  do  one  in  Cnieland  who  can 
the  preseut  condition  of  the  scienco.  No  comment»  j  citmp.ire  wiih  Mr.  Wiiits  in  experience  :is  a  compiler 
are  nucc^iMary  to  injure  it  a  f.ivoriiblH  reception  at  I  iu  chemicul  literature,  aud  we  have  much  pleaHure 
f)ip  hands  of  pructitlouerv  and  stiid«'uts.  — i>u«^>»  In  recordiu^  the  fact  that  hin  repututiou  U  well  hU^- 
-Vr'f.  rt/i'Z  Sfirg.  Jnttryi'il,  Aii^.  12,  \>>V.K  '  tulnod  by  thU.  bin  hut  undertaking.— T/w  Chtmical 

It  will  continue,  as  h.'n-tof.Me.  to  hold  the  fir«t  rank  I  -^'^«'*»  P'*'*'  *'="^*- 
lii  J^'  r  **"*7*'*'  ^'''  Mudj-ut*  of  incdicine  —Chinttgo  \     Here  Is  a  new  edition  which  has  been  long  watched 
ihA.  Extimitur,  Aug.  I!j69.  ,  f^^  \^y  e^ger  teachers  uf  chemUtrr.    Iu  its  uew  garb- 

Thlswork,  longtherrcogni/Ad  Msnaalof  Ch<*miHtry,  j  and  under  the  editorship  uf  .Mr.  Watts,  it  has  resumed 
app«!ars  as  a  t^uth  edition,  under  the  Mbb>  editorship  I  Uh  old  place  as  the  mont  xuccessfal  of  text-booka.-~ 
uf  Bence  Joues  and  Houry  Watts.     The  clispter  on  '  Indian  JivUcal  Unz«tU,  Jan.  1,  ISUS. 

nRAXDE  (  WAI.  r.),  D.  C.L~and   ITAYLOR  (ALFRED  5.),  M.D.,  F.R.8. 
CTIEMTSTllY.     Second  American  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Dr. 

Taylor.    In  one  haQdaome  Svo.  Tolume  of  704  pngea,  extra  cloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $(i  00. 

Fbum  Dr.  Taylor's  Prefacb. 
"The  reYlsion  of  the  second  edition,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  my  lamented  colleague, 
haa  devolved  entirely  upon  myself.  Every  chapter,  and  indeed  every  page,  has  been  revised, 
and  numerous  additions  mnde  in  all  parta  of  the  volume.  These  additions  have  been  restricted 
chiefly  to  subjects  having  some  practical  interest,  and  they  have  been  made  as  concise  n»  pO!*«ible, 
in  order  to  keep  the  book  within  thoi^e  limits  which  may  retain  for  it  the  chanicter  of  a  Student's 
Manual  '' — Lofn/un,  June  2U,  1867. 

A  bo«»k  that  has  alreaily  k«)  etitabllHh»d  a  repnta-  of  inf>»rmtttlon  with  thA  most  sparlntr  n«e  of  tochuical 
tlou,  as  has  Brande  and*  Taylor's  ChemiHtry,  can  terms  and  phraseology,  «o  as  to  furnish  the  reader, 
hardly  need  a  notice,  Mve  to  mention  the  udditious  ^'whether  a  ^tudeat  of  modiciue,  or  a  man  of  the 
and  improvcmenlN  vT  the  pdiii-iu.  Do)ibtIe!<n  the  w<irld,  with  a  ]dain  lutrodnctlon  to  the  science  and 
wi.rk  will  lonjf  remain  a  f:ivoriie  t<>xt-bi-ik  in  the  pricilre  of  chemistry." — J'mmal  0/  Applied  Cfu-.tn- 
nrhoolM,  as  well  a*  a  convenient  book  of  reference  for  tttrff,  «>cr.  1867. 
all.— .V.  r.  ^fdirol  ff-ntrtU,  i>ct.  12.  li»H7.  Thlh  second  American  edition  of  an  excelli«nt  trea- 

For  this  reason  we  hail  with  delight  the  republlca- )  tise  on  eheroical  science  U  not  a  mere  repubUcatloa 
tlon,  in  a  form  which  will  m»*et  with  g*;neral  approval  from  the  English  proxi,  but  Is  a  revUloa  and  eu- 
and  command  public  attention,  of  this  r«HlIy  valua-  largement  of  the  original,  under  the  supervision  of 
ble  standard  work  on  chemistry— more  particularly  the  survirlng  author.  Dr.  TViylor.  The  favorable 
ah  It  haa  been  adapted  with  nuch  care  to  the  wants  of  ■  opinion  expresAed  on  (he  pabllcatloa  of  the  former 
iheg«uenU  public.  The  well  known  scholarship  of  edition  of  this  work  is  fully  sustained  by  the  present 
itK  Huthors,  and  their  extensive  researches  for  many  1  revlalon,  in  which  Dr.  T.  haa  Increased  the  slxe  of 
y«>ari«  in  experimental  cheiniHtry,  have  be**u  long  ap-  the  volume,  byjan  addition  of  *lxty -eight  pages.— ^in. 
pr^'fialvd  In  the  !«clen(inc  world,  but  In  (hit  work  they  Joum,  Mtd.  Settnees,  Oct.  1807. 
have  been  careful  to  give  the  largest  possible  amount  j 


12      HE!rRT  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Mat.  Med.  and  TherapeuOcs). 


pARRISH  (ED  WARD), 

ProftMBor  i\f  MateHn  Uediea  in  tkg  Phila<Mphia  CoB^gt  itf  Phnrmacw. 

A  TREATISE  OX  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  u  a  Guide  for  the  Pbynician  and  Pharmaceati«t.  With  many  Formal ae  and 
Preiicriptiong.  Third  Edition,  jE^^atly  improred.  In  one  handnome  o«taro  Tolnme,  of  850 
pages,  with  fereral  hundred  illustrationf ,  extra  cloth.     $5  00 :  leather.  $6  00. 

The  immenne  amount  of  practical  information  condensed  in  this  volume  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  Index  contains  about  4700  items.  Under  the  head  of  Acids  there  are  312  refer- 
ences ;  under  Emplastrum,  36 ;  Extracts,  169 ;  Loxenges,  26  ,*  Mixtures,  66 ;  Pills,  bd ;  Syrups, 
131;  Tinctures,  138;  Unguentum,  67,  Ac. 

We  have  ezarafned  this  large  Tolnme  with  a  good  ,  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  rery  eztraTagmnt 
deal  of  car«,  Kod  flod  that  the  author  haH  completely  ,  prai»e.    In  troth,  U  is  not  so  mach  the  be»l  aa  the 
eahanated  the  8abject  upon  which  h«  treat* ;  a  more  ,  <>aly  hook.'-The  London  Chemical  AVaa». 
e<>mplete  work.  w«»  thiDk,  it  would  h«  ImnoMilble  to  I      .       ,^        * »    *^     .  v         .vi      i.m.  ... 

and  To  the  student  of  pharmacy  the  work  i^  tndii-  I  „  An  at  empt  to  ftirnJih  anything  like  an  anal yaU  of 
p*n«bI«»;lnd«»ed...of»raHweknow,illMheonlyoDe|P*»Tl'>»  ]L«y  ^•»°»*»'«  "'*  eUborate  TWatiston 
if  iu  kiod  in  exi^teoee.  and  even  to  the  phy.iciaa  or  .  Pra^ical  Phnrmatn,  would  require  more  space  thaa 
medical  ntudeut  who  <^a  spare  fire  dollar,  to  par-  ^«  *»»^«  »*  .^"'  disposal.  This,  bowerer,  in  not  jo 
eha*e  it.  we  feel  nure  the  practical  information  he  "?"«»»  »  matter  of  regret.  Inaamaeh  a«  It  would  be 
Will  ublAin  will  more  thau  c.,mpeQ*a!e  him  for  the  ,  dlBcnlt  to  think  of  any  point,  Werer  minute  and 
outlay .-Oinff/f«  Med.  Journnl.Vor.  1864.  I  apparently  trirUl,  ci.iinecied  wiih  the  raanipulation 

^    '       .      ,        ,  ,    ^  ...      I  »i  pharmaceutic  i*ub»|»nf«N«  or  a|>pli»nc«i  which  baa 

The  medical  ntud^nt  and  the  pracii«ing  phyMdan  Q^t  Y>Mn  clearly  and  carefully  di-camted  in  this  toI- 
will  flad  thp  voluino  of  inH».iimiihlp  worth  for  nfndy  ^q,  w^^  „f  ^p^^.^  preveutM  our  enlarging  further 
and  referenoe— JTrin  FrancUico  Med.  Prtn,  July,  on  thin  raluable  work,  and  we  muM  eonclade  by  a 
IM*^'  simple  expre<*»ioD  of  onr  hearty  appreciation  of  its 

When  w<t  say  that  thin  hook  is  in  some  respects  ■  merits. — Dnhlin  QmarUrly  Jovr.  t^  Mtdieai  SHtuet, 
the  beMt  which  has  been  published  on  the  subject  in    August,  1564. 
the  Bngli)«h  language  for  a  great  many  years,  we  do  i 


OTILL^  {ALFRED),  3f.D., 

^  Pro/uMSftr  of  Thattry  and  Pnuiien  nf  M^UHnf  in  ilu  Vntvertity  of  Ptnna, 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  A|i^nts,  including  their  Descriptiun  and  Biatory. 
Third  edition,  reyised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octaTo  volomes  of  about 
17U0  pages,  extra  cloth,  |I0;  leather,  $12. 


Dr.  Stille's  splendid  work  on  therapeutics  and  ma* 
teria  medlca.— Xoiuion  Mtd.  Titniu,  April  8. 18bA. 

Dr.  8til]6  stands  to-day  one  of  the  best  and  most 


abroad  its  reputation  as  a  standard  treatise  on  Materia 
Medloa  is  securely  establiKhed  It  la  secoad  to  ne 
work  OB  the  subject  in  the  English  tongue,  aad,  in- 


honored  representatives  at  home  and  abroad,  of  Ame-    ^f^i  *•  i!!L*lt?*i.!.°'^lL"^!f-.*^™*_r?!.!r%  J®,"7 
riean  medictn«>:  and  theMoroIumes,  a  library  in  them     ^    —        -      -     - 
eel  res,  a  trenHure-house  for  every  studious  physician, 


assure  hii*  fume  even  hsJ  he  done  nothing  more.— 3%s 
Wffttfrn  Journnt  nf  Mfuiirinr.,  Dec.  ISttS. 


other. ^Pac</fc  Med,  and  Surg  JommaL,  July,  IMS. 

Stmt's  Therapeutics  is  incomparably  tbe  be^t  work 
on  tbe  subject.— JV.  Y.  Med  Oaaette,  Sept.  16, 19<& 

Dr  8tilI6*s  work  is  becoming  the  best  known  of  any 


We  r«>gKr4l  thU  work  an  the  bent  one  on  Materia    of  our  treatiset)  on  Materia  Modiea.  .   .   .    One  of  the 
Mediru  in  the  Ktj^Ii-vh  lanKnaxe,  and  as  such  it  de*    most  valuable  workn  in  the  language  on  the  aubjeeta 
serve-*  the  favnr  it  ha-j  received.— .^m.  Journ.  Mcdi-    of  which  it  treats. — K  T.  Med.  JnurnnL,  Oct.  1S68. 
caZ  &W«arf#,  July  KSb'S.  i     The  rapid  exhaustion  oflwo  editions  of  Prof.  StilWs 


We  need  n<il  dwell  ou  the  mt^rits  of  the  third  edition 
of  this  mHgnifli*eniIy  couceived  work.  It  is  the  work 
on  Materia  Medica,  in  which  ThernpeutlCh  are  prima- 
rily  coufidoivd — the  mere  natural  hintory  of  drugs 
being  briefly  disponed  of.  To  medical  practitioners 
Ihii  i>*  s  very  valuable  conception  It  is  wonderful 
hotv  much  of  the  richex  of  the  literature  of  Materia 


scholarly  work,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  a 
third  edition,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  tbe  high  esti- 
mate placed  upon  it  by  the  profession.  It  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  there  Is  no  superior  work  npun 
the  subject  in  the  Euglihh  language.  The  preitent 
edition  Is  fully  up  to  the  most  recent  adTance  In  the 
science  and  art  of  therapeutiea. — Ltaoenworth  Medi- 


Medlca  hsH  been  eoudeuhed  into  thU  botik.    The  refer*  |  eat  Herald,  Aug-  1868. 

euces  al..ne  would  make  it  worth  poH.eKHlng.     But  it  |      The  work  of  I>rof.  Still«  baa  rapidly  taken  a  high 


'jLi";'. r.". T,;!:'*"""-;. ^ili'^'ii';..!."."::!""' i  pu« i« pr..r«.io«.i ....em. ».d •u 4, .h.. . .h.td 


Through  the  former  editions,  the  professional  world    ample  snggcntions  upon  almoat  every  importaat  poLat 
Is  well  acquainted  with  this  work.     At  home  and  ,  of  therapoulica.— Ct»ci»»at<  Lanek,  Au^.  IS66. 


fIRJFFITH  (ROBERT  E,\  M,D. 


A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  of  Pre- 
paring and  Administering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians 
and  Pharmaceutist  a.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  reviiied,  with  numerous  additions,  by 
Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medlca  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  660  pages,  doublo-oolomns. 
Extra  cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  |5  00. 

Three  complete  and  extended  Indexes  render  the  work  especially  adapted  for  immediate  ooual- 
tatiun.  One,  of  Diseases  and  their  Remepies,  presents  under  the  head  of  each  disease  the 
remedial  agents  which  have  been  usefully  exhibited  in  it,  with  reference  to  the  formulss  oontainiag 
them — while  another  of  Pharmaobutical  and  Botaxical  Names,  and  a  Tory  thorough  QBxiBAit 
Ian  EX  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  at  onoe  any  information  deaired.  Tha  Fomalarj  Itwtf  is 
arranged  alphabetically,  under  the  heads  of  the  leading  eonstituenti  of  the  prtforiptioiia. 

W(>  know  of  none  in  onr  language,  or  any  other,  so  comprehensire  in  its  details.— iKMidoa 
nn»  of  the  nioht  complete  works  of  the  kind  in  an;  language.— JMinAurgA  Jfed.  JowmaL 
We  are  not  cognixaut  of  the  existence  of  a  parallel  work.— JLoiMion  Med.  QaadU, 
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p  ERE  IRA  (JON A  THAN),  M,  />..  F.  R.S.  and  L.8. 

MATERIA   MEDICA   AXD  THERAPEUTICS;  being  an  Abridg- 

ment  of  the  1at«  Dr.  Pereirft's  Elements  of  Materift  Medioft,  amn^^d  in  conformity  with 
the  British  Pharmaeopoeia,  and  adnpted  to  the  ate  of  Medionl  Practitioners,  Chemists  and 
DrnfTRistn,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students,  Ac.  By  F.  J.  Farre,  M.D.,  Senior 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmncop«ia; 
araisted  by  Robert  BsxTLJir,  M.R.C.8.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Qreat  Britain;  and  by  Robert  Warihoton,  F.R.S.,  Chemical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  With  numerous  additions  and  references  to  the 
United  States  Pharmocopceia,  by  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  and  hiind«ome  octavo  volume  of  1040  closely 
printed  pages,  with  236  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $7  00;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8  00. 

poela,  none  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  atadcat 
ADd  prAetltionerihan  the  pre-^iit.  Per«>ira's  Materia 
Medica  had  luog  ago  a'i»<^rlcd  for  llnelf  ih<*  po>«itlon  of 
b«>lnc  the  mont  cumplete  work  on  thA  xabjeet  in  the 
EngliRh  language.  But  Its  very  compIeton<»H«  atood 
In  the  way  of  Ita  ancee«a.  Except  in  the  way  <if  refer- 
ence, or  to  tho«e  who  made  a  Hpaciul  ntady  of  Materia 
Medica,  Dr.  Pereira*a  work  was  too  fall,  and  (ta  pe- 
rnsal  req aired  an  amount  of  time  which  few  had  at 
their  diaposal.  Dr.  Farre  haa  very  Jndieinnxly  availed 
hlmnelf  of  the  opportanity  of  the  pablicati<in  of  the 
new  Pharmacopceia,  by  bringius  oat  an  abridged  edl- 
tion  of  the  great  work.  Tbla  oditlon  of  l*«reira  la  by 
no  meana  a  mere  abridged  re4K'iae,  bat  o>intaina  ma- 
ny improvoraenta,  both  in  the  deocrtptlve  and  thera- 
p^atlcal  itHpartmentM.  We  can  recommend  It  aa  a 
very  excf>llent  and  reliable  text-hQok..^Edinbwrffh 
Jied.  Jo^imalt  February,  ISM. 


The  taHkof  the  American  editor  has  evidently  been 
ao  aiuecure,  for  not  only  hHH  he  giv«n  to  aa  all  that  _ 
is  contained  in  tlie  abridgment  Uheful  for  our  par-  < 
poscM,  but  by  a  careful  and  JudlciouH  embodimeat  of  ■ 
over  a  hundred  new  remediea  haa  inereaited  the  aiie  ' 
of  the  former  work  fully  one-third,  bcKldee  adding 
many  new  illn«trationa,  aome  of  which  are  original. 
We  unheeitatingiy  mv  that  by  ao  doing  he  baa  pro- 
portionately increased  the  value,  not  only  of  the  con- 
d«naed  edition,  but  has  extendM  (he  applicability  of 
the  great  original,  and  haa  plaowl  hla  medical  eoan- 
trymen  under  lasting  obligationa  to  him.  The  Ame- 
rican phyaleian  now  ha**  all  that  U  needed  In  thA 
shape  of  a  complete  treatiKe  on  materia  medica,  and 
the  medical  Ktudent  haji  a  text-book  vrhich,  for  prac- 
tical utility  and  intrinsic  worth,  alandK  unparHllelod. 
Although  of  conHlderable  alze.  It  la  none  too  large  for 
the  pnrpoaeH  for  which  it  has  been  Intended,  and  every 
medical  man  ahonld,  in  Juxtice  to  himaelf,  spare  a 
place  for  U  npon  hla  book-nhelf,  reatlng  aiaured  that  | 
the  more  he  conaulta  it  the  better  he  will  be  aatlafled  t 
of  lt«  exeellence.— JV.  Y.  K«d.  Rteord,  Vor.  19,  IMM. 

It  will  fill  a  place  which  ao  other  work  can  occupy 
III  the  library  of  the  phyMdan,  htndeut,  and  apothe- 
cary.— Btttt'm  MetLand  Surg.  Journal^  Nov.  8,  186ti. 

Of  the  many  worka  on  Materia  Medica  which  have 
appeared  aince  the  laaoing  of  the  Britlah  Pharmaco- 


The  reader  cannot  fall  to  be  Impreaaed,  at  a  glanee, 
with  the  exceeding  value  of  thla  work  aa  a  compefid 
of  nearly  ail  uaefurkni>wledg«on  the  materia  medica. 
We  are  greatly  Indebted  to  Profe*4or  Wood  for  his 
adaptatloB  of  It  to  our  meridian.  Without  hla  emen- 
datloaa  and  addltiona  it  would  loae  much  of  iu  value 
to  the  American  atudent.  With  them  it  la  an  Ameri- 
can book.-Patf(/Ce  M&dieal  and  Surgical  Jtmmai, 
December,  1866. 


fJLLIS  {BENJAMIN),  M,D, 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  bcin^  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions 

derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  AmerieR 
and  Europe.   Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.    The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.   Twelfth  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  and  much  improved  by  Albbrt  H.  Smith,  M.  D.    In  one  volume  8vo. 
of  375  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  00.     (Lately  PnbHuked.) 
This  work  has  remained  for  some  time  out  of  print,  owing  to  the  anxious  care  with  which  the 
Editor  has  sought  to  render  the  present  edition  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable 
fuvor  which  has  carried  the  volume  to  the  unusual  honor  of  a  Twklpth  Enirioif.     He  has  sedu- 
lously endeavored  to  introdnce  in  it  all  new  prepar.itionfl  and  eombinntions  deserving  of  confidence, 
heaidea  adding  two  new  elaas«8,  Antemetics  and  Disinfectants,  with  brief  references  to  the  inhalation 
•f  atomised  fluids,  the  nasal  donohe  of  Thudiehnm,  suggestions  upon  the  method  of  hypiidermie 
injection,  the  administration  of  ansssthetics,  Ac.  Ao.     To  accommodate  these  numerous  additions, 
he  has  omitted  much  which  the  advance  of  science  has  rendered  obsiolete  or  of  minor  importunce, 
notwithstanding  which  the  volume  has  been  increased  by  more  than  thirty  pages.     A  new  feature 
will  be  found  in  a  copious  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  remedies,  which  cannot  but  increase  the 
value  of  the  work  as  a  suggestive  book  of  reference  for  the  work  ing  practitioner.    Every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  secure  the  typographical  accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  new  edition  will  f^lly  maintain  the  position  which  "  Ellis'  Formulary'^  has 
long  occupied. 

/LARSON  [JOSEPH),  M.D., 

i>  PrtffeJtMMT  ^  Maitria  Mt^ica  a  nd  Phnrmary  in  ihti  Untwrfifty  of  P^nnnylwtnia^  A«. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE   OP   LECTURES  OX  MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  three 
Lectures  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines.  Fourth  and  revised  edition,  extra  ololh, 
$3  00. 


DUITOLISON'S  NEW  RBMRDTKS,  WITH  FORMULiK 
FOK  TUKIK  PREPARATION  AND  ADMIXI^TTRA- 
TIOX.  Seventh  edition,  with  extennive  additions. 
One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  770;  extra  cloth.    $t  00. 

R07LE'8  MATBRIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPBU- 
nca.  Edited  by  Josrpr  Garsoiv,  M.  D.  With 
ninety-eight  lllastratioas.  1  vol.  Svo.,  pp.  700,  ex- 
tra cloth,    t-l  00. 

CRRISTISON'S  D18PENSAT0RT.  With  eoploas  ad- 
dltiuns,  and  213  large  wood-engravings.     By  £ 


EoLRitPiLD  OaTTFiTH,  M.  D.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  1000 ; 
extra  cloth.    t4  00. 

CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSAT  ON  THE  USE  OF 
AuwHOLic  LIQD0R4  19  Hbalth  avo  Diabaab.  New 
edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Coxdir.  X.D.,  and 
explanations  of  seleatifle  words.  In  one  neat  ]2rao. 
volume,  pp.  178.  extra  cloth.    80  cents. 

Da  JONOH  OR  THE  THREE  KIHDS  OF  COD-LIVER 
Oil,  with  their  Chemical  and  Therapentie  Pro- 
perties.   I  vol.  12mo.,  cloth.    75  cents. 
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f1UEES{T.  HESRY),MJK 

^^  Lffiturtr  on  Pathology  nnd  Mtfrbid  Anatnmy  at  Chftring-Oro»$  HonjfMal  Midieal  School. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.    With  numerous  Illus- 

triitione  on  Wood.     In  one  very  handsome  ootaro  ▼olume  of  OTor  260  pftges,  extra  eloth, 
$2  50.     {Ju»t  Rertdy.) 
The  {icope  and  object  of  this  volame  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  oondtnaed 

SUMMAUY    OF    CONTKNTS. 

Introduction.  Chapter  I.  The  "Cell.'*  II.  Nutrition  Arrested.  III.  Natrition  Impaired. 
IV.  Fntty  Degeneration.  V.  Mucoid  and  Colloid  Degeneration.  VI.  Fatty  Infiltratiun.  VII. 
Amyloid  Degeneration.  VIII.  Calcareous  Degeneration.  IX.  Pigmentary  Degeneration.  X. 
Nutrition  Jncreiwed.  XI.  Xew  Formations.  XII.  The  Fibromata.  XIII.  The  Sarcomata. 
XIV.  The  Oummata.  XV.  The  Myxomata.  XVI.  The  Lipumata.  XVII.  The  Enchondromata. 
XVIII.  The  Ostcomnta.  XIX.  The  Lymphomata.  XX.  Tubercle.  XXI.  The  Papillomatn. 
XXII.  The  A'lenomata.  XXIII.  The  Carcinoniata.  XXIV.  The  Myomata,  Neuromata,  and 
Angeomata.  XXV.  Cyvt.s.  XXVI.  Inflammation.  XXVII.  Inflammation  of  Nun- Vascular 
Tissuefi.  XX VIII.  Inflammation  of  Vascular  Connective  Tiiicuea.  XLXIX.  Inflammation  of 
Bloodveiise1.<«  and  Heart.  XXX.  Inflammation  of  Lymphatic  Structures.  XXXI.  Inflammation 
of  Mucou.<«  Membranes.  XXXII.  Inflammotion  of  Serous  Membranes.  XXXIII.  Inflammation 
of  the  Liver.  XXXIV.  Inflammation  of  the  Kidney.  XXXV.  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 
XXXVI.  Inflammation  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  XXXVII.  Changes  in  the  Blood  and  Circu- 
lation.    XXXVIII.  Thrombosis.     XXXIX.  Embolism. 

W<s  have  been  vory  murh  pleswed  by  onr  pera«alof   Information  Is  up  \<\  the  day,  well  and  coinpaetly  ar- 
thlHlittlo  Volume.   It  U  tho  i»ul>' one  «>f  the  kind  with    mngf^d,  without  being  at  all  neauty. — Lon(t*^n  Lan' 
which  we  aro  »cqnalnted,  and  practitioners  as  well  '  ctt,  t>ct.  7,  1S71. 
HK  Htudcut*  will  find  it  a  very  niiefal  guide;  for  the  | 

6 y ROSS  (SAMUEL  />.).  M,  /)., 
r  Pri>ft49nr  of  Surgtry  in  the  Jtfftrson  Mtdicfd  CoUrge  of  Phtlad^phia. 

ELEMENTS    OF    PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY^     Third    edition, 

thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octaro  volum* 
of  nearly  800  pages,  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  beantlful  illnstrfttions,  of  which  a 
large  number  are  from  original  drawings ;  extra  cloth.     $4  00. 

TONES  (G.  HA  N DPI  ELD),  >.  R.  S.~and~SrE  VEKINQ  (ED,  K),  J/.7>., 

^  AftsMnnt  PhyHicians  and  lActurfri  in  St.  Jerry's  Ht^titnl. 

A  MANUAL  OF   PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     First  American 

edition,  revised.  With  three  hundred  and  ninety-scTen  handsomt  wood  •ngra\iugs.  I» 
one  large  and  beautifully  printed  ootETO  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  60. 

J>ARCLAY  (A.  IV.),  M.  D, 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  the 

Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Disease.  Third  American  from  the  second  and  revised  London 
edition.     In  one  neat  octavo  volame  of  451  pages,  extra  cloth.     $3  50. 

^ILLIAMS  [CHARLES  JR.),  M.D,, 

^ '  Pro/ffffior  •>/  Clinical  Mtvlicine  in  Univcraity  College^  London. 

PRINCIPLEkS  OF  MEDICINE.    An  Elementary  View  of  the  Causes, 

Nature,  Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  IMsease;  with  brief  remarks  on  HygienieF, 
or  the  preservation  of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth.     $3  50. 

OLUOE'8  ATLAS  OY  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOI/)GT.  )     tical  Relation*.   In  two  large  sad  hand»4onie  octavo 
TraimJated,  wilh  NoUu  aud  Additloaa,  by  J<i4bph        volumes,  ef  aearly  l.^UO  pages,  extra  clotb,  %7  00 
Lbiiit,  M.  I).    la  ouo  volume,  very  largo  imperial    noT  T  ANH'fi     MRnip&T     wotsq    Avr      uwt  »#« 

aimrNv    wifh    S9n  ronn«r-nlatA    fli/nrPK     nWIn    iLnrf      HOLLAND  8      MSDICAL_N0TE9     AN  J        KBFLBC- 


quarto,  witb   820  copper-plate   figares,  plaia  and 
colored,  extra  cloth.     $4  W. 


TiONB.    1  vol.  Sto.,  pp.  ftOO,  extra  eloth.     i^  .v> 


SIMONS  HENERAL  PATHOLOGY.  a«  conducive  to     '^^AU'',?  MkT/t^7,11^^  ^^^^ 

the  EMaMi.hn...ut  of  RHtw.aa.    Principles  for  the  !      f^Hty  onir'l^Jnd'^ori^cle^y'fo^^  M^^ 

vTrr     f  ow  *^  ^'''^  '/  ^  V**;f'  a/o/"^  '**'**^''  i      ^^^i^"*-   ^'^°»  t***  «^cond  London  edition       iToi 
volume  of  21'2  p»gPH.  extra  clolh.    $123.  ,      royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth.    $100.  *' 

SOLLY  ON  THB  HUMAN  BRAIN  ;it.Structare.Phy-,i,ATCOCK'S    LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINrjPLBg 


enlarged  London  odition.    Inoae  octavo  volume  ^^r^h.    For  thi  ii«e  of  ^dv^nced  .lud^nts  aad 

Jnalor  practitioners.  Id  one  very  neat  royal  12mo. 
volame,  extra  cloth.    %\  00. 


AOOpaKAH,  wit li  120  wood-cut«:  extra  cloth.   92  50. 

LA  ROCHi:  0.\  YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its 

IIi.«toricul,  l^athological,  Etiological,  andTherapeu- 


nUXGLISON,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE]  AND  CONOLLT. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprisinir 

Treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapentio^ 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ao.  Ac.    In  four  large  super-roj*] 
octavo  volumes,  of  3254  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  leather 
$15;  extra  eloth,  $11.  * 

♦4^*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed 
by  sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians. 
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rrLIXT  (A  USTIX).  M.  />., 

-A.  Frnffntitrr  nf  thfi  PrinripUs  and  Practice  of  3figdMne  In  Bdl<tv€  Med.  College^  F.  T. 

A  TREATISE    OX    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

MKDICINE ;  designed  for  the  nae  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Third 
edition,  revised  nnd  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  olosaly  printed  octavo  volume  of  1002 
pagex;  handsome  extra  cloth,  $6  00;  or  strong]  j  bound  In  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7  00. 
{Lai el y  PulIUhed.) 

By  common  consent  of  the  English  and  American  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  Q."signed 
to  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  condition 
of  medical  science.  At  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  offered  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 
cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 

▲diuirable  and  nDoqualleU.  —  Wit9Um  Journal  of    Itfach  valuablo  tnattdr  ha*  beeu  atl^led,  and  by  mak- 
JfttliriiUf  Xov.  18«9.  iug  the  type  »inallor.  the  bulk  of  the  volume' in  mH 


much  lacreaHed.    The  w*>ak  ]H>iut  io  many  Ainertcan 


pleanare  oi"  reviewing  hi«  flrat  edliion,  and  we  recog-  ^«  S^^^}7  aunoanee  a  third.     We  jay  we  gladly  an- 
ulM  a  gr«»;it  iiiiproveiuout,  cnpecially  iu  lli^i  g.»nMral  ■<»""«  ».  h^-^""*  we  are  proud  of  it  a-  a  natloual 
nnrtofibi-work.    It  ik  a  work  which  we  cau  cordially  Tepr.^w*ntative  work  of  not  only  American,  but  of 
recommend  to  our  Headers  »«  fully  abresM  of  lh«  fci-  C"''>nop..Iiti»n  nindlclne     In  It  tli«^  practice  of  medicine 
•nee  of  the  d^j.— Edinburgh  M*^d.  Journal,  Oct.  'fls*.  »"  Y^nnga"**  philosophical,  bailed  on  reason  and  com- 
#^      *  *!.    L    .         1.      #  it.    1-t    I  #      ^L            .(  "*"**  een^e,  and  ait  aoch,  we  huiie  it  will  be  at  the 
One  of  the  be«l  work*  of  the  kind  for  the  practl-  ,j-i,t  i,^,..i  <,f  every  practiiionerof  thU  vant  conUneat. 
Uoner,  and  the  mcj^t  convenient  of  anjj)r  the  8tud.jut.  ^caiiMaia  JfJdical  GaaOU,  Murch,  1W9. 
—Jm. /o  urn.  Jf«4.  Acfencetf,  Jan.  1S69.  ^      . .    .      .v    .                ..*!.,          ... 
_^,          ,       . .  w    .      1                       ^1         .1.       I  Cnaaldrring  the  lanw  number  of  valuable  work*  in 
This  work,  which  atanda  pre-eminently  an  the  ad-  jj,^  pracnce  of  medlcino.  already  before  ih«  profea- 
vance  atandard  of  medical  m  one*  up  to  the  i.r »t  ,1,,^^  ^^  marked  favor  with  which  this  ban  baea  re- 
time iu  the  practice  of  mM  cine,  has  for  \U  auii...r  chived,  necehnlialiug  a  third  edition  in  the  nhortfcpace 
one  who  la  well  and  widely  known  a«  one  of  the  of  two  year«,  iudlcate^uaielMakably  thatltlaa  work 
leading  practitioners  of  ihiK  continent      In  fact,  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence,  and  munt  bo  accept- 
«Wom  tb»t  any  work  la  ever  lanued  from  the  pr«^a  ^^  „  evidenoe  that  It  lm.«  largely  fulilllod  (he  object 
Borr*  dpM^rving  of  unlvtr^al  wcommendatlon.-Do-  f^,  ^,,,j,,  ^^^  ^^y^^^  luieuded  it     A  raark«Hl  feature 
mUinu  J/^  Joiiriwif,  May,  1669.  j^  the  work,  and  one  which  particularly  adapts  it  for 
The  third  edition  oftbiv  most  excellent  book  Hcaree-  the  aae  of  students  as  a  tezt-bo«<H,  and  certainly  ren- 
ly  aeeda  any  eouimeadation  from  us.    The  volume,  dors  it  none  the  leaa  valuable  to  thnbuhy  practitioner 
a«  it  Riau'18  now,  is  really  a  marvel:  flrrft  of  all,  it  lii  as  a  work  of  reference,  Is  brevity  aud  Mimplicity. 
excellently  printed  und'bonnd — and  we  encounter  The  preiicnt  edition  hai<heen  thoroughly  revis«id,  aud 
that  luxury  of  America,  the  ready-cut  pjigo^  which  much  new  matter  incorporated,  d>.'nri*d,a<»  the  author 
theTankoefcure  'cute  enough  to  insist  upon — nor  are  tnforina  UJ>,  both  from  iiIm  own  ('liuictl  studies,  and 
theee  by  any  meana  trillefi ;  but  the  coutenia  of  the  from  the  1ate-«t  riMitribntlonn  to  nieilUral  literature^ 
book  ara  SBtuniKhlng.    l^fotoaly  is  it  wonderful  that  thus  bringing  it  fully  up  with  ilio  moKt  mcent  ad- 
any  one  man  can  have  grasped  la  hia  miud  the  whole  vancec  <if  the  aeieoce,  and  greatly  I'n ha ncing  its  prac- 
scope  of  medicine  with  that  vigur  which  Dr.  Flint  ileal  ntility :  while,  by  a  Klight  modillcatiun  of  ita 
ahows,  but  the  condensHd  yet  clear  way  In  wliich  typographical  arraagcMuout,  tlio  addlti'tni  have  been 
kblH  ii(  doniiW  a  perfect  literary  triumph.     Dr.  Flint  accommodated    without    materially    iucrea^ing   Its 
la  pre-eminent4y  one  of  the  atrong  men,  whoMe  right  balk. — Ht.  I^tvAm  Mt<t.  ArchlvM,  Feb.  IS69. 
to  do  this  kind  of  thing  la  well  admitted  ;  and  we  aay  jf  t^^,^^  ^e  among  our  readers  any  who  are  not  fa- 
no  more  than  the  truth  when  we  alllrm  that  he  la  miliar  with  the  treat Ine  before  n*.,  we  Hhall  do  them 
very  nearly  tbe  only  living  man  that  conM  do  It  with  ^  .ervice  in  jWHuading  thorn  to  repair  their  oml:<bioa 
■»*^  LiT?         *i      l^?l2?®         "  iu.—Th£  London  forthwith.     Combining  to  a  rare  degree  tlie  higheat 
PraetHtontr,  March,  IS«9.  Hcientiflc  attainments  with  the  moat  practical  com- 
Thls  Is  In  some  rf^pecls  the  best  text-book  of  medl-  mon  Min^e,  and  the  cli>»<0'<t  habit'<  of  obK^rvatlon,  the 
dne  In  our  language,  and  It  ia  highly  appreciated  on  author  haa  given  ns  a  volninn  which  not  onlyaeiM 
the  other  Hide  of  the  Atlantic,  Inasmuch  an  the  flrat  forth  the  reHUlth  of  the  luiost  f  nvestiKHtiona  of  othf>r 
aditiou  was  exhauated  in  a  few  months.    The  aecond  laborera,  hut  contaiav  more  original  views  than  any 
edition  was  little  more  than  a  reprint,  but  the  preaent  other  hiagle  work  upon  thU  well- wurn  theme  within 
bat^  as  the  aathor  says,  been  thoron^hly  roviaod.  oar  knowledge.— X  T,  Jftd.  (JuutU,  Feb.  27,  1669. 


BASL0W*8  MANUAL  OF  THB  PBAGTICB  OF  I  TODD'S  CLI27ICALLSCTU RES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTB 
MBDICINE.  With  Additions  by  D.  F.  CoHniB,  I  Dubasks.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  320  pages, 
If.  D.    1  VOL  Svo.,  pp.  MO,  cloth.    $2  M.  I     extra  oloth.    |8  60. 


F 


A  Vr  (F.  W\),  M.  A,  R  R.  S., 

Sfuittr  Afmt.  Physician  to  and  Letiurer  on  Phyiiiology,  at  Gny^ft  U'Utpttnl,  Jke. 

A  TREATISE  OX  THE    FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION;  its  Disor- 

ders  and  their  Treatment.     From  the  seoond  London  edition.     In  one  handsome  volame, 
small  ootavo,  extra  eloth,  $2  00.     {l^ieiy  Publi$ked.) 


The  work  before  us  i*  one  which  denerveH  a  wide 
circulation.  We  know  <if  no  better  guide  to  the  study 
of  dige^'tion  and  its  dinordera.— ;Sf.  LouU  Jttd.  and 
Surg.  Journals  July  10,  IS69. 

A  thoroughly  good  b(H>k,  being  a  earefal  ayatematlc 


treutlite,  and  anfliclently  exliAn<>tive  for  all  practical 
purpoHoa. — Lttiv*  tnc*ir/h  Jf*d.  Ihrold,  July.  1S69. 

A  very  valuable  work  on  the  Rubji*rt  of  which  It 
treats.  Small,  yet  it  i^  fall  of  va]nalil<>  iuformatloa. 
— Ginvinnnti  Jf*A.  Repertory^Jixue,  1S69. 


nHfXTON  (  WILLIAM),  M.  /)..  F.  R,S. 
-^LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THB  STOMACH;  with  an 

Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  From  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion. With  illustrationi  on  wood.  In  one  handaome  octavo  rolame  of  aboot  800  pages, 
extra  cloth.    $3  2b. 
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QRA  Y  (HEXR Y) ,  F.  R,  S,, 

Ltciurft  on  AruUomy  at  St,  Oeorg^i't  Hospital,  London. 

ANATOMY.   DESCRIPTIVP]    AND    SURGICAL.      The  Drawinprs  by 

H.  v.  Carter,  M.  D.,  late  Demonfitrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital ;  the  Di«Mrc- 
lions  jointly  by  the  Autbob  and  Dr.  Carter.  A  new  American,  from  the  fifth  enlar^d 
and  imprfived  London  edition.  In  one  magnifieent  imperial  octaro  volume,  of  nearly  ^00 
pnge5.  with  4^5  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Price  In  extra  cloth,  $6  00; 
leather,  raised  bands,  $7  00.     {Just  IssueJ.) 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  sabjecta  than  is  ens- 
ternary'  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  bat 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  it  both 
a  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The  en- 
.  graving?  form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  uf  them  being  the  lice  of  nature,  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  place  of 
figures  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  series, 
which  will  gresily  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  wiU  also  serve  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recalling 
the  Stalls  of  the  dissecting  room ;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  vith 
B  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  found  of 
•ssential  use  to  all  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  and 
pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  this  edition,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate 
price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  cben]>et<t  works  now  before  the  profession. 

TheillaKtratl>>nt.-\ro  boant'.fiilly  pxocnteil,  and  ron-  From  time  to  time,  a«  xncceHcfre  edUionn  have  hi" 
der  thU  work  an  in<n»(p^Dr<aMo  udjunet  totlie  lllirary  '  p^ared,  tre  have  had  mnrh  plea^ore  in  expr>>«-«iDe 
of  the  Kurgoun.  Tliiii  remark  Rpplio>«  with  great  foire  ■  tli«  general  judgment  of  the  wonderfal  excel  it*  ore  of 
lu  those  Burgeoun  practlblag  at  a  dlManro  from  oar  Uray'a  Anatomy.— C'mcfnn/rff  Laneett  July,  l**?!.'. 
Urge  cities,  as  the  opportunity  of  refreahing  their  '  Altogother.  U  is  nnnaoKtlonablv  the  mo»t  crcpl.  t- 
laemory  by  actuul  dlpwctUiii  i«  not  alway*  attain-  j^nj  serviceable  textbook  in  anatomy  that  l.;i<*v^r 
able.— <V«aJrt  JJtd.  Jofirmil,  Aug.  1^.0.  ,  b^en  preaented  to  the  •tndont.  and  forma  a  i.;rikin< 

The  Work  is  !■<•»  w»'ll  known  an<l  aj»priM'l.it*»d  by  th».»  o.»utra»t  to  the  dry  an<I  p<«r]>lexiDg  Tiilum»^s  .n  :}jf 
profefffiuii  to  iie*>U  any  comiueut.  ^'o  modical  man  Mime  aubject  throucU  which  their  predece>'^>r»  siru«;- 
c>in  afford  to  bi>  wi:liuut  it,  if  ita  only  merit  were  U  gled  in  ddiyH  gone  by  — X  1'.  Jl^a.  Record^  Jane  ]-'•. 
•i.Tve  «^  a  roininder  of  that  which  »o  soon  becnm«B     187i>. 

firirotten,  when  n-'l called  into  frnqnont  use.  vli  the  To  comm.»nd  Oray'a  Anatomy  to  the  medical  rr- 
relatiuUK  uud  iiHines  of  il.i'  coinpl^x  organism  of  the  fe,«ion  in  almost  as  ranch  a  work  of  unpereroRatloa 
human  body.  Th.-  lM;«'>iMit  edition  i*  much  improved.  ^,  ^  ^^uld  be  to  give  a  favorable  notice  of  the  Bibl* 
—Cnlifnrntn  Xed.  Gaxttti,  July,  IS/0.  j^  ^y^^  religion*  preaa.    To  aay  that  it  ia  the  mo-i 

Oray'a  Anatomy  has  boon  so  long  the  standard  of  oompleto  and  conTeni^ntly  arranged  text  book  of  it- 
peifcctiou  with  evury  student  of  anatomy,  that  we  kind,  ia  to  repent  what  each  generation  of  9tadeLt!> 
j,H«rd  do  no  mure  ib:tn  dill  alteutiou  to  tho  improve-  haa  learned  ana  tradition  of  the  eliiem,  and  veriiirJ 
ment  in  thepn'!.eiit  <M|iiji)u. — Dttroit  Review^/ Mtd.  by  pernoual  experience. — y.  T.  Jied.  GturUi,  Dec. 
uud  PiuMrm.f  An^.  IbTO.  17, 1^70. 

OMirn  {HEXRY  //.),  M.D.,         and  JJORNRR  (  WILLIAM  m).  J/./).. 

Pro/.  <{/  Surfftry  in  the  Univ.  o/ Ptnna.^  kc.  LiUa Pnt/.  <nf  AwUniny  in  tfu  Univ.  qfPenno.,  *f . 

AN    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illu.strative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.  In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  oloth,  with  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  beautiful  figures.     $4  50. 

Tlie  plan  of  lbi^  Atla**,  which  renders  it  t>0  pecu- 
llarr  ronvenienl  for  th*  utudont.  and  it.-*  ^nporb  ar- 
ti-tical  ^ecution.  have  l>t*en  alreudy  pointed  ont.  We 
uturt  cuugfiitulatH  the  student  upon  the  completion 


of  ihi'*  Atlas,  ari  it  i»  the  moDt  convenient  work  of 


the  kind  that  hai*  yet  appeared;  and  Wi»  must  aM. 
the  very  b«»««tifnl  manner  In  which  it  \*  "cot  ap.  ' 
Ia  ao  crndiiable  to  the  country  a«  to  be  datierii^cTO 
our  national  pride.— ^Murica  a  JiediealJvurH-f'. 


<^irARPEY  ( WILLIAM),  M,D.,     and      Q  UALV  [JOXES  j-  RICHARD). 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Jo.sEPn 

Lkidt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Penn.sylvnni.a.     Cniuplete  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  1300  pages,  with  511  ill  U8t  rati  una;  extra  oloth,  $fi  Ou. 

The  very  low  price  of  this  stuuilard  work,  and  its  completenesii!  in  all  departments  of  the  subject, 
aaould  command  fur  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  auatumical  tttudeuts. 


fJOVGES.  {RICHARD  J/.),  M.I).. 

•*-*^  Late  Dtim'tuttrut'tr  *>/  AntUviuy  in  tttt  Mrlical  Dfparimtnt  of  Harvard  Unfver»ity. 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.     Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In 

one  neat  royal  l2mo.  volume,  half-bound,  $2  00. 

The  object  of  this  work  ii^  to  present  to  the  anatomical  student  a  clear  nnd  concise  description 
of  that  which  he  ia  expected  to  observe  in  an  ordinary  course  of  dissectiuns.  The  author  hu 
endeavored  to  omit  unneoessary  details,  and  to  present  the  subject  in  the  form  which  many  years' 
experience  has  shown  hiin  to  be  the  moet  convenient  and  intelligible  to  the  atudent.     In  the 

revi:<ion  of  the  presenl  ediUoiif  \i«  \i%a  %«dA\Q\i«ly  labored  to  render  the  volume  more  worthy  of 

the  favor  with  which  U^nB\xeTelotcvTe\i«»ixT^vi^«\. 
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LUILSON  (ERASMUS),  F,K.S. 

^^  A  SYSTEM  OF  UUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Si>ecial.    Edited 

by  W.  II.  GoBHBCUT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Generaland  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege oi'  Ohio.     Illustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.     In 
one  large  uud  hauditouie  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  large  pages;  extra  cloth,  $4  00;  lea- 
ther, $6  00. 
The  publisher  trui<t8  that  the  well-earned  reputation  of  this  long-established  favorite  will  be 
more  than  miiiutaiued  by  the  present  edition.     Besides  a  very  thorough  revitjiun  by  the  author,  it 
h:i8  been  most  carefully  exuiuined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  in- 
troducing everything  which  increased  esi>erience  in.  its  u^e  has  suggei^ted  as  deftiruble  to  render  it 
a  complete  text-book  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Ana- 
tomy.    The  amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thui  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
th<«  present  edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  Inst,  rendering  a  smaller  type 
an«l  an  enlarged  page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  sise.     The  author  has  not 
only  thus  added  largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  mode  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there 
appeared  the  opfjortunity  of  improving  the  arrnngement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fiict  in  its 
most  appropriate  manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  posi^ible.    The  editox 
htts  exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  aecuraey  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased 
the  number  of  iiluittratiuns,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  thin  edition 
than  in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or 
importance. 

UEATIl  {CnniST0PilEH)7F~if.C.S., 

•^■^  TtKichtr  '•/  tJt/traliv€  Smrgery  in  l/AtoertUy  ColUge^  London. 

TKACTICAL  ANATOMY:   A  Manual  of  Dissections.     From  the 

2f^econd  reviiwd  and  improved  London  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  W.  W.  Kbkn, 
M.  1).,  Lectarer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
In  one  handsome  royal  12uio.  volume  of  578  pages,  with  247  illustratious.  Extra  oloth, 
§3  50  i  leather,  $4  00.     {Juit  JmiuJ.) 

Dr.  KeifD,  thu  Aiiibricaii  fdUi>r  of  tliltf  wurk,  in  hi»  Sarh  iiiananlit  of  anatomy  Rte  alway;*  Favorltfi  trorkv 
prfiiicu,  suyi*:  *'  In  preitjiiiiiiir  ihi^  Aineriraa  editinu  with  medical  tftudoDts.  We  wonld  earnestly  recuin- 
uf  '  Ili>ath'K  Pnicticai  Aiiahiiuy,'  1  kvl  tliat  1  bare  i  uieiid  iliiif  oiio  to  their  attoatlou  ;  It  ba^«  nzcvIleQCeif 
bfeu  inittiuuieuUl  in  Miitplyiai;  a  waut  loDg  fait  for  whioh  make  it  valualile  ai  a  {;uido  tu  dinnectlug,  an 
r/  rt'if  di^''^>(.-tu^'^  tiiatiuitl,"  uuil  this  HHs«>i'iiun  of  lis  well  as  ta  studyiug  unAiom j. ^^Buffiito  MtUuril  auU 
rolitur  w>'  il'.M.MU  in  fully  ju»tillfl,  after  au  examlDa-    SnrgictUJounnil,  Juu.  IbTl. 

ti..u  of  in  c.iut.iitfl.  fwr  it  is  rrt.illy  an  exf.vllf  iit  work.  '  ^ho  flrut  Eu^li«h  edition  wa»  l«saed  ab-nit  ^ix  vear-* 
lu-li-.a.  w.'  do  uut  ho.-»ilHte  to  wiy,  ih.^  l.e>t  of  Um  cla»«s  ^^^  ^^j  ^^^  favorably  recolved  not  uuly  oa  awouut 
wuh  which  we  are  aciiia  nted  ;  re«.Mnblln«  A*iUon  <,f  t^^  great  wputatlon  of  U«  author,  bat  aU»  from 
lu  t.-rse  and  clciir  devcrlpllon,  excelling  most  of  the  ;  ^,  „^j  value  and  exeellence  a«  a  guide-book  to  ihe 
M-calledprariical  anatomical  cli».M,cior.s  lu  the  i.coi>e  |  practical  auatomUt.  The  Amfricau  edltiou  lia>«  ui, 
of  iheKubjoct  aud  praeilcal  nelecied  loattor.  .  .  .  ^lor^r.,u^,  nome  alteraUons  aud  additions  which  will 
lu  rtadlus  this  wurk,  one  m  forcibly  impressed  with  ^^  ^^^1,^  enhance  It*  value  materially.  TLo  conve- 
tb*»gwat  p:iinH  the  Hut hor  fakos  to  lmpre»H  the  iiub-  j^^^^^t:  of  the  utudeut  haa  been  carefully  comulied  lu 
Ject  upon  tbfl  mind  of  the  utndeut  Ha  \^  full  of  rare  I  ^1,^,  arrangemout  of  the  text,  and  the  dlrccllonu  alrou 
aud  pl«i«luff  litlle  devices  to  aid  raeiuory  In  main- i  foriho  prOMCcnllon  of  certain  dlsn«cilons  wUl  be  du.y 
t.iiuiug  its  hold  upon  the  *lipi»eiy  nlopcK  of  auaioiay.    appreciated —CViniwiii  Lan*^,  Feb.  Ib7l. 

"  '  •     Thia  it*  an  excellent  Dl»i«ector  a  Manoal ;  one  wiiic:i 

It  appe.tiH  to  us  certain  that,  a<  a  guide  in  dis^^oc-  !  U  uot  merely  a  do:>criptire  nianaal  of  auatouiy,  but 
tiou,  and  as  a  work  containing  factb  ol  anatomy  in  .  a  guide  to  thoittudout  at  thedi^"iectiug  table,  euubliu^ 
brli'f  aud  easily  uuderittood  form,  thl«  manujii  is  him,  though  a  beginuer,  tu  prooeciiie  his  work  iutfi- 
c<iii|d<>t<>.  Thlt)  wiirk  contains,  alao,  very  perfect  ;  llgeully,  aud  without  a-iiiUtauco.  The  Amerlraued:- 
iii.i-tratiiins  of  parts  which  cau  thuis  bo  moro  oai^lly  tor  haa  luado  uiauy  valuable  aIt«?ratlouN  and  addl- 
uudciftond  aud  Ktndicd ;  iu  tliiit  ro.spei'l  it  compares  ,  tloas  to  the  orlgiual  work.— J/n.  Joara.  n/fMmtftricJt, 
fMVi;nihly  with  wiuks  «»f  much  greater  preKMisluu.  ,  Fob.  Ib71. 

jUA  CLISE  (JOSEPH ). 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     By  Joseph  Macltsi:,  Surgeon.    In  one 

volume,  rery  large  imperial  '{UiirtOi  with  68  large  and  splendid  plates,  drawn  in  the  best 

style  and  beautifully  colored,  containing  190  figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life;  tugether 

with  copious  explanatory  letter-press      Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth. 

Price  $14  UU. 

As  no  complete  work  of  the  kind  has  heretofore  been  published  in  the  Englit-h  language,  the 

present  volume  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  this  counti7  of  an  accurate  and  comprehenfive 

Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  to  which  the  student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer  to  ascer- 

t.aiii  the  exact  relative  positions  of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other 

and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  deviations.     Notwithstanding  the  large  size,  beauty 

and  finich  of  the  very  numerous  illu^rations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  price  is  so  low  as  to 

place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  members  of  the  profession. 

Wri  Kiii>w  uf  no  wurk  ou  burgical  anatomy  which  ,  refreKhed  by  tho8e  clear  aud  diMlnct  diB>^eclloD^, 
can  compete  with  it. — Xk/mcW.  -  which  every  one  mu^i  apprt>ciate  who  bait  a  particle 

The  work  of  Macllse  on  surgical  anatomy  in  of  the  *>'  enlhu«la»m.  The  EugU.>h  medical  pre-.-j  ha^  quite 
hiehe«^t  valuo.  In  Home  re»pectH  it  1h  the  bent  pttbll- 1  exhausted  the  words  of  praise,  ia  recommending  ttaU 
chuou  of  Its  kind  we  have  Keen,  and  in  worthy  of  a  admirable  treatif^e.  Thone  who  havo  any  curiosity 
place  in  the  libiary  of  any  medical  mau,  while  the  ■  Jp  gradfV,  in  r»w«*nc«  to  the  perfectibility  of  the 
.«luaent  could  i-carcely  make  a  better  iuvestmeui  tbaa  i  lUhogTaphlc  art  in  delineating  the  complex  mpthau- 
ih\n.— The  H^eatcrnJoumalc/JlefiicinttindSurgtry.    ^■n*  ?'  **»•  haman  body,  are  luvlted  to  examine  our 

'specimen  copy.     If  anything  will  induce  surgeons 

Xo  such  lithographic  lllntftrations  of  sargical  re-  I  and  atndenUi  to  jmtroniie  a  book  of  aneh  rare  value 
cions  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.    While  { and  everyday  importance  to  them,  it  will  be  a  oaTv«Y 
the  operator  is  shown  every  vessel  audi  nerve  where  :  of  the  artiatlcal  skill  exhlh^tA4V&.^^\«'»^\■«^^«-^'«i£^v^  vx 
an  operalloQ  is  contemplated,  the  exact  analomiiit  U  ( ualut«.-— Bustou  HedL.  a-ad.  Huivg.  4^>>•irMlk. 

BOKITEB'BBPBCIAL  ANATOXlAUTi  HISTOLOGY.  \     lu%^oVa.%v«.,(A  «srf«V»»V^^^;«'«^'^'*'^'*^^  "^"^ 
Bgbtb  ediUou,  ezteaslvely  revised  and  modlfted.  \     WO  -woo^-^tiU",  «x\x^*\wa.  v»  ^- 
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ILfAliSITALrj  iJOHNY  F.  R.  S„ 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATITE. 

With  Additioni  hj  Fbahcis  Gurvkt  Smith,  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
ciDe  in  the  UniTernltj  of  Penniiylvania,  Ac.  With  numeroas  il  Inst  rations.  In  one  large 
and  hand&ome  octaTO  Tolume,  of  1026  pages,  extra  doth,  $6  50 ;  leather,  raised  ban£. 
$7  60. 

In  fkct,  in  every  re«p«ct,  Ifr.  Marshall  hai  preeent- 1  era  phyKloIngleal  idence,  both  human  and  eompara- 
ed  n>  with  a  moHt  complete,  reliable,  and  fclentlfle  tire,  with  which  we  are  aeqaaloted.  To  cpeak  uf 
work,  and  we  feel  that  it  1*  worthy  onr  warmeit  this  work  in  the  terms  ordinarily  used  on  eneh  ocea- 
commendation.—^.  LouU  Med.  Ritporier^  Jan.  IStfB.     aioai  wonJd  not  be  agreeable  to  onrselTes,  and  would 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  digest  f»"  «5>  *®  Jwtloe  lo  its  author.  To  write  eneh  a  book 
•r  hnman  and  comparatWe  physiology,  designed  for  'fil»*'Jf.»  ^*'"'*d  and  wide  range  of  knowledge,  eon- 
the  use  of  general  readers,  tut  morS  especiiUy  ser-  fiderable  power  of  analyl^  correct  Jndf  meat,  skiU 
Vieeable  to  the  student  of  medicine.  lU  Htyie  is  con-  J"  arrangement,  and  conscientious  spirit.  It  must 
else,  clear,  and  wholarly ;  its  order  perspicuons  and  J^^TV-m*?  *r**w  **.**^\.  '  "**^  that  the  task  has 
•xaet.  and  its  range  of  topics  extendi.  The  author  *>een  fnlBlled,  the  book  will  prore  not  onWlnTalnable 
Md  bl»  American  editor  hare  been  earefal  to  f»ring  to  the  atndent  of  medicine >and  surgery,  but  serrlee- 
to  the  Ulustrailon  of  the  subject  the  imporUnt  disco-  f^l®  ^o  »li  caudl.Uie.  In  natural  science  examlnaUoaa. 
veriesof  modern  science  in  the  rarious  cognate  de-    to  teachers  In  schools,  and  lo  the  loTer  of  nature  gene- 

Srtments  of  luveatigatlon.  This  is  eHpeclally  rWble  ^}}j'  *"  conclusion,  we  can  only  express  the  con- 
the  Tarlely  ofinterentlog  InformAllon  derived  from  jwno*  that  the  merits  of  the  work  will  command  for 
thedepartint-nH'ofchoiiilMryaud  phyncH.  Thr  great  "  that  success  which  the  ability  and  mat  tabor  dis- 
amount  and  rarloty  i.f  matter  contained  in  the  work  ,  P'»y**<*  *J  l?" J5''^lSr  *^  ^  deserre.— Xk*i»€1(/« 
is  strikingly  llluKiratcd  by  tnroiog  over  the  ruplous  i  *^>*«*t  '«b.  ^  IMS. 

index,  covering  twenty-fuar  clouely  printed  pages  in  |      If  the  possession  of  knowledge,  and  peculiar  aptl- 
double  col um UN. — SilUman's  Journal^  Jan.  1^.  tude  and  skill  lu  expounding  it.  qualify  a  man  to 

We  doubt  if  there  Is  In  the  Engliiih  language  any  ^f*'®  »•»  educational  work.  Mr  Marahairs  treatise 
compend  of  physiology  more  ui»efnl  to  the  student  j  "?'«**'  "•  "Sf  ^®"  tarorably  without  eeen  opening 
than  this  work.— «.  Louitt  Med.  and  Burg.  Journal,  \  »*««  oorers.  There  are  few.  If  any,  moreaecomplUhed 
Jan  1660  '  anatomists  and  physlolotfihts  than  the  distinguUhinl 

_'.*-..,,  ,  ,        ..  4V     .    J    I         profeiwor  of  surgery  at  Unirer»iiy  College ;  and  he 

It  quite  fulfils,  in  our  opinion,  the  author's  de^; Ign  £„  ,  ^nJoyeJf  the  highest  reputation  L  m  teacher 
ofmakingltiruly^McaJfonannitjcharacier-which  of  phy-foloiy.  pos«.«lng  remarkable  powers  of  clear 
is.  perhaps,  the  higbent  commeudailon  that  can  be  |  exposition  and  graphic  illustration.  We  have  rai«ly 
asked.— Jm.  /our»4.  Mtd.  ScUnvts,  Jan.  Ib89.  |  ihipiewure  of^eing  able  to  recommend  a  lexi-book 

We  may  now  congratulate  him  on  haTiag  com- .  so  uuresereedlyas  this. — Br Uith  Med.  Jommal,  Jhm. 
pleted  the  latest  as  well  as  the  best  summary  of  mod-  i  SA.  186ft. 


flARPENTER  [WILLIAM  J5.),  if. />.,  F.R,S., 

vy  Ex<xmtn*T  in  PhyHnit^ffy  and  Cnmjtnr<itiTe  A  natomy  in  the  UnivtrtUy  <^f  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  appli- 

cations  to  Psyehology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics.  Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new 
American  from  the  Inst  and  revised  London  edition.  With  neitrly  three  hundred  illoptrationfi. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  Francis  Ournbt  Smith.  M.  D.,  Profesnor  of  th«  Insttitntes  of 
Meilioine  in  the  University  of  Penmiylvanifl,  fto.  In  one  very  large  and  beantifal  octavo 
volume,  of  about  9U0  large  pages,  handsomely  printed;  extra  cloth,  $5  50 ;  leather,  raised 
bands,  $6  60. 


With  Dr.  Smith,  we  confidently  believe  *»that  the 
present  will  wore  than  suHtain  the  enviable  repnta* 
lion  already  attained  by  former  ediil>)n4,  o(  being 
one  of  the  nilleHt  and  munt  complete  troatlseiton  the 
fubject  In  the  EQglli>ti  language."  We  kuow  of  none 
friini  the  pagon  of  which  a  KHii!*fHCtory  kuowli»dg<>  of 
the  phyMi3l«>gy  of  the  huiiiHU  orgauiHUi  can  be  at^  well 
obtained,  nuun  bettor  Htiapt«*d  for  the  use  of  such  as 
take  up  the  Hiudv  of  phyhtology  in  its  reference  tof 
the  lntitltite»  and  prnctice  of  medicine. — Am.  Jour. 
Mud.  Sciences. 


We  doubt  not  It  is  destined  to  retain  n  strong  hold 
on  public  favor,  and  remain  the  Ikvorlte  text-book  in 
onr  colleges. — Virffinia  Mtdtcal  Journal, 

The  above  Is  the  title  of  what  is  emphatically  Vu 
great  work  on  physiology;  and  we  are  cou»clon*  that 
it  would  be  a  UM^less  etfort  to  attempt  to  addaay- 
thing  to  the  reputation  of  thlK  invaluable  work,  and 
eaa  only  say  to  all  with  whom  our  opinion  has  any 
induence,  that  it  is  our  authority . — Atlania  Med. 
JournaL 


DY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PRINCIPLP:S  of  comparative  physiology.    New  Ameri. 

can,  from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition.     In  one  largo  and  handsome  octavo 
volume,  with  over  three  hundred  l>eantilal  illustrations     Pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  $5  00. 
As  a  complete  snd  condensed  treatise  on  its  extended  and  important  subject,  this  work  becomes 
a  necesnty  to  students  of  natural  science,  while  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered  places  it 

within  the  reach  of  all. 

iriRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  new  American  from  the  third 

and  improved  London  edition      With  two  hundred  illustrations.    In  one  largo  and  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume.     Pp.  586.     Extra  cloth,  |2  25 ;  leather,  |2  75. 
It  fs  at  once  convenient  in  site,  eomprehenslve  in  |  lent  guide  In  the  study  of  phridoloffT  in  iU  most  ad- 
d«Ml/fA,  And  conciHo  in  statement,  and  aV\o«VbaTW«ll  I  vanced  and  perfect  form.     The  author  haa  aiiowa 
a  Japted  for  the  purpose  designed.— Bl.  Louis  ll«d.\  Vvm««\l  «^\>«\s\«  «A  i^^la^  details  suflclently  ample 
gutd  Sura.  Jvnmnl.  \\^  *•  ^^;^^*™^  ^-^^  t»x«»xiVt»ftA.  %\a.\%^  qu  a  science 

\  Vu  wW«\v\\.\a  'MKAMwrs  «X  <^u<^  Na'^  ««n««L  vWL  -^i^^ 

The  physio:ogl«ttl  Tti^ai  will  i»4V\asa«e^i«**\A^«*<^>«^*^-**^^'***''^»^ 
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T)ALTON  (J.  a\  M.D., 

^•^  Pnt/ftftiiT  of  PhynUdngy  in  th^.  0»/fe^«  o/  PhyHeians  and  JTurpeoiM,  2Tew  York,  *e. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAX  PHYSIOLOGY.   Designed  for  the  use 

of  Stndentu  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Fifth  edition,  reritted,  with  nearly  three  hnit- 
dred  illastrationn  on  wood.  In  one  verj  beantifril  octaTO  Tolnme,  of  over  700  pages,  extia 
oloth,  $6  35 ;  leather,  $0  25.    {No^o  Ready.) 

Pre/oca  to  the  Fifth  Edition, 

In  preparing  (he  present  edition  of  this  worlc,  the  jj^eneral  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  previons 
editions  have  been  retained,  so  fur  as  they  have  been  found  useful  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  text-book  fur  Hudents  of  medicine.  The  incessant  ndvanoe  of  nil  the  natural  and  physieal 
sciences,  never  more  nolive  than  within  the  lost  five  yenrs.  has  furnished  many  vnlnnble  aids  to 
thesf>eeial  investigations  of  the  physiologist;  and  the  progre.«8  of  physiological  research,  daring 
the  same  perioil,  has  required  a  careful  revision  of  the  entire  woric,  and  the  modification  or  re- 
arrangement of  many  of  its  parts.  At  this  day.  nothing  is  regarded  as  of  any  value  in  natural 
science  which  is  not  based  upon  direct  and  intelligible  observation  or  experiment;  and,  aecord- 
i"glyt  the  discussion  of  doubtful  or  theoretical  questions  has  been  avoided,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
the  present  volume,  while  new  facts,  from  whatever  source,  if  fully  established,  h.-ive  bnen  added 
nud  incorporated  with  the  resiults  of  previous  investigation.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have 
been  introiluced,  and  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  which  seemed  to  be  no  longer  useful,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  the  changes  nnd  additions  thus  made,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  make  the 
book,  in  its  present  form,  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  actual  conditions  of  physiological  scienoe. 

Xew  Yokk,  October,  IS71. 

In  this,  the  standard  text- book  on  Physiology,  all  that  is  needed  to  maintain  the  favor  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  profession.  Is  the  author's  assurance  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  advanced  science  of  the  day.  To  accomplish  this  haa  required 
some  enlargement  of  the  work,  but  no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  price. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  many  9xeellent  works  I  Prof.  Dalton**  work  has  such  a  well-established 
OB  phyiiiology,  pablisheii  prior  to  that  of  DaUob,  to  I  repaiatlon  that  it  do#s  not  st»nd  in  need  of  any  ra- 
say  that  none  of  them,  either  In  pUn  of  arrangement  commendation.  Ever  since  Its  flrst  app**arance  it  has 
or  clearneHH  of  execuiiou,  coald  be  compared  with  hlit  '  become  the  higheHt  authority  in  the  BagllKh  langnaga; 
for  the  use  of  MtudentK  or  fceneral  praciitionent  of  I  and  that  it  Is  able  to  maintain  the  enviable  posltum 
medicine.  For  xh\*  purptHii  hin  book  ba**  no  equal  In  '.  whteh  it  ha*  taken,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  dlf- 
the  £nglUh  iMBgaage.— Ife^crn  Journal  of  JHedi-  ferent  suecesslve  editions  is  sufflclent  OTidenee.  The 
cfiM,  Nov.  1S67.  present  edition,  which  is  the  fourth,  has  been  tho- 

A  capital  text-book  in  every  way.  We  are,  there- ,  roughly  revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  Incorporation 
fore,  glad  to  eee  it  in  lt»  fourth  edltloB.  It  has  already 'f'  ■»  Jhe  many  Importaat  advaneea  which  have 
been  examined  al  full  length  in  the^e  w.lurans,  so  that  |  ^»'**y-!^"  "•?•  li,*^' '*J?*JL?™*^  *  sclanca. 
we  need  not  now  further  advert  to  it  Ikeyond  remark-  ,  "■"•  ^'  ""**•  'i*'^*'^*  ^ct.  IJ,  18«7. 
Ing  that  iMith  revlidon  and  enlargement  have  been  '  As  It  stands,  we  esteem  it  the  very  best  of  the  phy- 
most  jadicluua. —LoTutvn  Ii*(L  Timet  and  OoMttte^  \  ilologleal  text-books. for  the  ntndent.  and  the  most 
Oct.  19,  1867.  '  coBoiae  reference  and  guide-book  for  the  practltionar. 

5o  belter  proof  of  the  value  of  this  admirable  I  -•^-  ^-  *'*^-  Journal,  Oct.  1867. 
work  could  be  prodnced  than  the  fnct  that  it  has  al- 1  The  present  edition  of  this  now  standard  work  fully 
ready  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  the  nhort  Hpace  of  iiustifinH  the  high  reputation  of  its  accomplished  an- 
eight  yearH.  PosHeHhing  ia  an  eminent  degree  the  '  thor.  It  Ih  not  merely  a  reprint,  but  has  been  faith- 
merits  of  clearne>«H  Mntl  conden«ation,  and  being  fully  I  fully  revised,  and  enriched  by  anch  additions  as  tbo 
brought  up  to  the  pret«oat  level  of  Phyaiology,  it  i»  :  progreMof  physiology  has  rendered  deMlmble  Taken 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  reliable  text-books  I  asa  whole,  it  is  unqueMtionably  the  mo^t  reliable  and 
upon  this  Kcieaoe  that  conld  he  placed  In  the  hands  nteful  treatise  on  the  Kobject  that  has  been  Issned 
of  the  medical  •tudent.— ^m.  Journal  Med.  Setencet.  ftrom  the  Amerleaa  press.~C%tea^o  Mmi.  Journal, 
Oct.  1867.  Sept.  1867. 


nUNGLISON  (ROBLEY).  M,D., 

-^^  Prtfetwr  qf  InHUutes  t\f  MftdUHne  in  JttgiTwn  Jfedteal  OolUge,  Philadelphia, 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Thoroughly  revised  and 

eztensiTely  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illnstrations.     In  iwo 
large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes  of  about  1500  pageSj  extra  oloth.     $7  00. 


TEHMANN  (a  O.). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Translated  from  the  second  edi- 

tion  by  Oborob  E  Dat,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ao.,  edited  by  R.  B.  Rogbbi,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylrania,  with  illustrations 
selected  from  Funko's  Atlas  of  Physiologieal  Cb«misti7,  and  an  Appendix  of  platea.  Com- 
plete in  two  large  and  handsome  oetayo  volumes,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations,  extra  oloth.    $0  00. 

n T  THE  SAME  A UTNOR. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

Oerman,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J  Chbitoh  Mobris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introdaetory 
Essay  on  Vital  Force,  by  Professor  Samubl  Jacksoh,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  PennsyU 
▼ania.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  ono  very  handsoma  octavo  volume  of  330  pages, 
extra  cloth.     $2  25. 

JVDD  (ROBERT  J5.),  Af.  dTf,  R.  &,  and  ~^0  WMAN  (  T^.),  F.R.S. 

THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL   ANATOMX    K^\>  ^^X^\WJ^^"^  ^ 

MAN.     With  aboot  three  hundred  large  and  \>«aTxWWV\\\vL^T%XViTL%  «ik  ^^^A..    ^wk««^ 
one  Urge  ooUvo  volama  of  950  pages,  extra  ololYi.    YxVo*  %^  1^« 


10  Henry  C.  Lea's  Publtcatton*— (CTpmi«^). 


A  TTFIELD  [JOHX),  Ph.  D., 

■^^  Pm/tstur  of  Practiral  Chtmiitry  to  the  Phnrmacf.Hticiil  SneMy  t\f  Ortni  Brtitiin,  ^e. 

CHEMISTRY,   GENERAL.  MEDICAL,  AXD  PHARMACEUTICAL ; 

including  the  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Munual  of  the  General  Principle? 
of  the  Science,  nnd  their  Applicntion  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  Frpm  the  Second  and 
Knlar^ed  English  Edition,  revised  by  the  author.  In  one  handsome  royal  12dio.  volume 
of  nbuut  550  pnges  ;  extra  cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $3  25.     {Just  Issued.) 

It  contain'*  a  most  ndrolntMe  digest  of  what  \%  ape-  :  required  at  hl«  examinations. — Tfw.  Phnrmoa-uiiraJ 
dally  needed  liy  the  medical  Btmlent  In  all  that  re-    Journal. 

Utes  to  practical  chomlMry.  and  con§tUute»  for  him  .  j^j  ^^^^  XTO  of  the  cnrrent  rolnmA  of  this  lonrnal. 
a  MunU  and  uneful  t*-xi-book  on  the  uobjoot.  .  •  •  ■  we  remarked  that  "  there  1-  h  -.ad  dnarth  of  [me«IIean 
We  commend  it  t..  the  notice  ofevory  medical,  aa  well  ,  gtodenla*  text-books  In  eheml«try."  Dr.  Attfl#.ld'« 
aa  pharmaceutical.  «tndent.  W<»  only  rem-et  that  we  yolum^  Just  pubU*hod.  U  r»ther  «  new  b.>ok  than  i 
had  not  the  book  to  depend  ui»on  In  working  np  the  second  edition  of  hU  pr,-vlun'»  w.-rk.  and  mure  nearly 
•.ubj*^t  of  practical  and  pharmacontlcalchemlatry  for  ,p„ij;,^^  ^nr  ideal  th«n  anv  bo-k  wp  har-  hof..re  «eea 
the  University  of  Limdon.  5,'r 'f  bJch  It  KeHmH  to  nn  ^^  ^^^  wohjMt.— Tft**  BrUiih  M*fticn1  Journal. 
that  it  in  exactly  ad  Hi»tfd.    This  ik  paying  the  book  a .      -,.,,,.,        -  ..      ».  ...         ^ 

high  complimeut.-r/i«J  Laui^i.  \  .  Jhe  Jntroducthm  of  now  matter  haa  not  destroyed 

■  *  the  original  character  of  the  work,  as  a  treatise  oa 

Dr.  AttAeld's  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  able  i  pharmHC«>ntical  and  medical  chemistry,  but  has  sln- 
manner;  it  i!«a  wurk^uiprnfrJAand  without  arivsl ; ,  plyexteaded  the  founds t ion -ittf  iUe«e  special  depart- 
It  will  bo  welcomiM.  we  tliink,  by  every  rcador  of  the  mentis  of  the  science. — Tht  CU^miMt  and  I>rugffist. 
•Pharmac.pa'ia,'  and  U  .|uii.'  «>.  whU  fulied  for  the  >ve  believe  that  this  mannsl  ha»  lieen  alrmdy 
medical  student  ss  for  tho  pharmacist— TVjf  Chtmi-  R,i„p,,..i  ^^  n.^  clH*.>-bo..k  by  many  i.f  the  profrt^*..rs 
ra!  y^tr/t  jy  ll,^.  public  schouU  throu^hont  lb**  Pnite<I  Klncdom. 

A  vtiluable  guide  to  practical  medical  chemistry,  :  ...  In  pharmaceutical  chemistry  applied  tothephdr- 
and  an  admirable  companiou  to  the  "Briiliib  Phar-  ,  macopoiia,  w«  know  of  no  rival.  It  is,  therefore,  p.ir- 
macoptvla."  It  Ih  rare  to  And  k<>  mauv  qnalitips^  com-  liculurly  Muiti^d  to  the  medical  htudeut. — Tht  Mtdiotti 
bined,  and  quit**  curious  to  noti»  h-iw  much  valnabV  '  PrftiS  nnd  Circular. 

informnllon  flnd^  a  inuinal  interdepeudence  ~Jfr^/*-  =      J^  ,„  ^^^^v  way  fulflls  the  intention  of  the  author 
rfi  Thiirx.in,.  Gnz.ftf  i  ^^  ^^  siroucly  recommend  It  »*  a  most  ci^mnlei** 

It  is  almoKt  the  only  book  from  which  the  medtc:il  manual  of  chemistry,  alike  uiM*ful  to  the  phyvicUa 
atndent  can  work  up  the  pharmacopoBial  clieuilstry    and  pharmaceutist.— (7a noda  Mtsd.  Joum.^  Not. '70. 

f)DLrXO  ( }yJLUAM), 

^^  Lftrturrr  on  Ctumistry^  at  SL  BurthnlumtMy't  IlintjUtjl,  <f-c. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  arranircd  for  the  Use 

of  Medical  Students.  With  IlIustratioxiF.  From  the  Fourth  and  Kevificd  London  Edition. 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  Tolume,  extra  cloth.     $2.     {Latdif  Issued.) 

A"  a  work  for  tlie  practitioner  it  cannot  be  excelled  ganic  chemlt^try,  etc.     The  p.-»rttons  devoted  to  a  d*.^ 

Itih  wnii»'n  i>iaiiilyandconci>»My,  andgivesin  >i  very  cuM!«ion  of  ihn*^  subject^  are  very  excellent.     In  iij 

sma^  compass  tho  i:iform«iiou  reqnireii  by  the  bn-^y  work  can  the  phyi^lHan  And  more  that  I*  rala.^h-* 

piactitioiit-r.     It  in  tM-entiully  a  wtirk  for  the  phytd-  and  reliable  in  regard  ti»  urine,  bile.  milk.  bone,  nrl- 

cian.and  no«»n»' wl>o  pnrchfts**sii  willever  rvgrettlv*  uary  calculi,  ti-s"ue  couipoiiition,  v\c.     Tht*  w.irk  :# 

«>ui7:iy      III  K'lil.ii'tn  to  all  that  i^  usually  f;iven  iu  fmall,  reasonable  in   price,  and   well  pub'is'jed.— 

coiiUt'(-:i>iii  with  iiioi>;;iuic  chemiftry,  there  are  nio.-i  RichMmini  and  LouUrville  Jitd.  y»nma7,  J>«c.  Ifid^. 
Taluable  coutribuli^  b^  lo  luxicolugy,  auiuial  and  or- 

nOWMAX  (JOIIX  /?.),  J/.  D. 
^PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Edited 

by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Prootioal  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.  Fifth 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  English  Edition.  In  one  neat  volume^  royal  13mo., 
pp.  851,  with  numerous  illustrations,  extra  cloth.     $2  25.     (Just  Issued.) 

The  fourth  edition  of  thi^  lUTHluaMe  [vxt-bc.<k  of 
Medical  (MiemiMry  was  publisht'd  iu  England  in  (>clo- 
her  of  ihv  la»t  year.  Tht*  £^liti»r  ha>  brougiit  d<>wu 
the  Haudbook  to  that  date,  introiiucing.st  fara!<  was 


cvupatiltle  with  the  necessary  eoneiiiene.<<8of  ancb  a 
work,  ail  the  valuable  diccoveries  in   the  ccieuce 


which  harecuuie  to  light  since  the  previous  edltisn 
was  printed.  The  work  is  indlspenftable  to  every 
studfiit  of  medicine  or  enlightened  pracCltioaer.  It 
1«  priutCil  in  clear  type,  and  the  illU'.fratJoD*  ars 
numerous  and  intelligible.— Atafvn  JTivr  and  Surj^. 
Juumal. 


^Y  THE  SAME  ACTHOR 


INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.     Fifth  American,  from  the  fifth  and  revised  London  edition.     With  numer- 
ons  illustrations.     In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth.     $2  25.     {Just  Issueii.) 

It  is  byftir  the  be-st  ad.ipted  for  tbeThemlcAl  ftnd^sl 
of  any  that  has  yet  fallen  in  onr  way. — British  ant 
F\nviffn  Medica-Vhirurgiral  Keriew. 

The  b*st  IninKlnctory  work  on  the  snbfecl  with 
which  we  art*  mciiuaintt^. — E'iit4^>nrf/\  M^inUhiyJt>^r. 


One  of  the  most  complete  manuals  that  has  for  a 
lonr  lime  been  given  to  the  medical  student.— 
AthfHaum. 

We  regard  it  as  reHlizinc  almost  everythiuc  to  be 
d<»<>ire.l  ill  au  iiitr>>dui'tiou  to  Practical  Chemistry. 


/  y  HA  HA  M  ( THOMA  S).  F.  R.  S, 

^THE   ELEMENTS  OF  LNORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  induding  the 

Applicatit»n:«  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  Uisst 
Watts  and  Rubert  BninGKii,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume. 
of  over  800  very  large  pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cut«,  extra  cloth- 
Id  50.  

KN\rPS  TECH^TOLOOT  ',  or  OiemVAv?  K^^^W^VoX    'k^-j  V^u^wim^  «)K^V(tk  ^t^lumes,  with  MO  wood 
the   \rta    and  to  Mamuladnte*.  V?\\Yv  K\ft«fi«.%\    ^\x|^^x^1|^^«a^x%.^<(jClk^\^^, 
additions  by  Prof. 'Wm.twHL.  ioax*o*.   \ik\.w<k\ 


Henky  C.  Lka's  Pubucations — (Chemistry^  Pharmacy ^dtc).      11 


prOWNES  {GEORGE),  Ph.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  aiul 

PracticiU.    With  one  hunilrad  and  niuety-peven  illustrations.    A  new  American,  from  the 
tenth  aud  revi!>ed  London  edition.     Edited  byRuBKUT  BRinasB,  M.  D.     In  one  large 
royal  12uio.  volume,  of  about  830  pp.,  extra  cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  S3  25.     (Jiisi  Issutd.) 
Some  year.^  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  laiit  American  edition,  and  Severn  1 
revi'iii.iis'  having  been  mside  of  the  work  in  Kngland  during  the  interval,  it  will  be  fonnd  very 
greatly  nitered,  und  enlarged  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  containing  nearly  one  half 
more  matter  than  before.     The  editor.*,  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Bence  Jone;*,  have  labored  sedulously 
til  render  it  wurthy  in  all  reitpects  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  haa  thus  far  enjoyed,  by 
inc<  rpornting  in  it  all  the  moi)t  recent  investigation.^  an<l  discoveries,  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
itfi  design  as  an  elementary  text*hook.     While  its  distingninhing  oharaoteriatiot  have  been  pre- 
Ferverl,  various  portions  have  been   rewritten,  and  especial  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
department  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  whioh  late  re^earohes  have  accumulated  bo  many  new  fiicts 
and  have  enabled  the  subject  to  he  systematized  and  renilerod  intelligible  in  a  manner  formerly 
impnsi<ihle.     As  only  a  few  months  have  elapiied  since  the  work  thud  paB4od  through  the  h»nd« 
of  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  but  little  has  remained  to  be  done  by  the  American  editor. 
Such  additions  as  seeme^l  advisable  have  however  been  m.ade,  and  especial  care  has  been  taken 
to  secure,  by  the  closest  scrutiny,  (he  accuracy  bo  essential  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Thus  fully  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  latest  advances  of  science,  and  presented  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  maintain  its  position  as  the  favorite  text- 
book of  the  medical  student. 

Thin  work  i8  HO  well  kuown  that  It  seems  slmoitt  |  the  OeDAral  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  and 
saperfluonH  for  an  to  rpnak  nbont  It.  It  hits  lieen  a  j  the  grentrr  part  of  tho  organlo  chemistry,  have  beeu 
favorite  text-book  with  medical  Htadcuts  for  ^ears,  |  rewrlttea,  aud  the  whole  work  revised  la  Hec«>rdaace 
RD<1  it8  popularity  huH  Iti  no  re'<p<>ct  dlroiniHbed.  j  with  the  recent  hdvaaces  In  ohomical  knowledge.  It 
WheneriT  wc  havo  hfi>n  CiiDffiiited  by  ni<>dic»l  Mtu- '  rtiinaiuM  the  itiandard  text-book  of  chemiiitry.^X>fi{»- 
df^nts,  as  has  frpiin»»ntly  occurrod,  wb:\t  lrosti»«e  on  Un  Q wirUr I y  Journal,  Feb.  IStfd. 
cheralHtry  they  »h'>n1d  prucure,  we  have  always  re- i  „,  .  ,  .,  ^  »  ^  ^  #  i.  .  .^  .  .. . 
commondvd  Fown.«K',  for  w*.  ro.sMrd.d  it  a«  tho  beHt.  I  Th.^re  1h probably  not  •  stadent of  chemlutry  In  thli 
There  Is  no  work  that  combine*  .'O  iu:inv  excollen-  C:'"°«''y  t'»  whom  the  admirable  manual  of  the  late 
eon.     n  U  of  couvtMilent  ^^/..,  n-U  prolix,  of  plain    ProfeMorPowneH  Is  unknown      It  has  achieved  a 

perspicuous  diction,  cutaliis  all    thH  most  rpc«nt '?"*"" '^**'<^/' ^?.T'''^®**f"V'^^^  ,"**"' *  P?^^^^^ 
discov..'rieH.  aud  iH  »r  ii...dcr.it6  pnce.-i^/>u'^i,»a/f ,  »^' *™'^" ««<•'*>«?»*"<:  ;^»t-»"?°^"»??"'l«n«oage.   Thl« 
Xted  Rtimiorv  Anir  ISin)  I  Mncoeas  baa  ariiten  from  the  ffiol  that  there  is  no  En- 

«  '  .....        /       ..  «  •  11    •    .t.    igHsh  work  on  ehemlatry  which  combinei  so  many 

Larpo  addlttonrj  have  beon  made,  e-poc  ally  In  the  .  Excellences.  Of  convenient  sUe.  of  attractive  form, 
d-parciiieht  of  orpine  clK-imsiry.  and  wn  kiuiw  of  no  i  ^^^.^^  ^^j  cond«e  In  diction,  well  lllostratod,  and  of 
other  work  tliat  ha*  groaier  claim •.  on  ihe  phyMlclan,  !  moderate  price,  it  wonld  seem  that  every  re.ini>ilfe 
pharijiucfutiKt,  or  flndent.  than  ihli..  We  cheerfnlly  f.,^  ^  utiident**  band-b.vik  has  been  attained.  The 
rocoinmeud  it  an  the  bem  text-bwk  on  elementary  ^iuj,,  ^jiti.,^  ^^^  publiahed  under  the  j.)lnt  edlhir- 
cUtfHiislry,  and  be«peak  for  it  the  tsir-ful  aitenti..n  |  ^j^^  ^f  y^  „,.ttce  Jone^  aud  Dr.  Ilofmann;  the  now 
of  ;.tudeuw  of  pharmacy.— C'Aicrii^o  Phtnti'icUti,  Aug.  „g^  j,^  y^^^  un  perl  n  tended  through  thn  proMn  by  I)r. 
^^''^-  I  13i*uc6  Juni>4  and  Mr.  Henry  Walts.     It  Is  not  loo 

The  American  rnprint  uf  the  tenth  r(*vlm>d  and  cor-  I  mach  to  sav  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  in 
rccted  Kllgli^h  odlliun  In  now  iHHund,  and  reprexentn  better  IihiiJh.  There  Ia  no  one  In  England  who  can 
the  pn^Meut  condition  of  tlie  science.  No  commeutH  i  compare  with  Mr.  Watta  In  experience  hi  a  compiler 
are  uec^»«ary  to  injure  it  a  favorablH  recepllun  atjin  chenilc;il  llt<^rature.  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
thA  hands  of  practitlunerH  and  htuil^uiH.  —  Bo6ton\\n.  rec<)rdlng  Ihe  fact  that  hiit  reputation  i«  well  nu»- 
Mrjl.  and  Snrg.  JnurnnI,  Ang.  12,  IWH.  talned  by  this.  liU  la^t  undertaking. — 77te  Chemical 

It  will  Continue,  as  hvrptofiire,  to  hold  the  first  rank 
as  a  text'bouk  fur  Ktuilfut^  of  medicine — ChtCfigo 
Mid.  Exfimintr,  Aug.  \^>'3. 

ThlM  work,  long  the  recognized  Manual  of  Chomlstrv, 
appears  as  a  tenth  edition,  nndv>r  the  hbleedliorshtp 
of  Bence  Jouea  and  Henry  Watu.     The  chapter  on 


Hero  is  a  new  edition  which  has  been  long  watched 
for  by  eager  teachers  of  chemUtry.  In  its  new  garb, 
and  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watts,  It  has  resumed 
Us  old  place  na  the  most  nuccessful  of  text-booko.— 
Indian  M^iical  Unzdie,  Jan.  1,  lt»09. 


JDRANDE  (  WM.  T.),  D.  C.  L.,  and  JTA  YLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.D.,  F.R.& 
CHEMISTRY.     Second  American  edition,  thorouglily  revised  by  Dr. 

Taylor.    In  one  haydsome  Svo.  volume  of  764  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  00  ;  leather,  $6  00. 

From  Dr.  Taylor's  Prbfacb. 
"The  revision  of  the  second  edition,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  my  lamented  colleague, 
has  devolved  entirely  upon  myself.  Every  chapter,  and  indeed  every  page,  ha«  been  revised, 
and  numerous  additions  made  in  all  pnrtu  of  the  volume.  These  additions  have  been  restricted 
chiefly  to  guhjects  having  some  practical  interest,  and  they  have  been  made  as  concisie  ns  po.ssible, 
in  order  to  keep  the  book  within  those  limits  which  may  retain  for  it  the  character  of  a  Stadent's 
Manual  '' — Lontfon,  June  29,  1867. 

a  buok  that  ban  already  ro  eHtablliih^d  a  repnta-  of  information  with  the  most  spsrluf  u^e  of  technical 
tion,  aa  ban  Brande  and  Taylor's  ChemUtrv,  can  terms  and  phraseology,  no  as  to  furniNh  the  reader, 
hardly  need  a  notice,  itave  to  mention  theaddilluns  i  ''whether  a  ^ludenl  of  medicine,  or  a  man  of  the 
and  ImprovementH  uf  the  •'ditlon.  DoubtloKx  the  w»rld,  with  a  plain  introduction  to  the  science  and 
w<.rk  will  ions  romsln  a  r«vorite  tpxt-book  in  the  practice  of  cheralKtry." — Jimmal  o/  Applied  Cktm- 
ochooU,  as  well  an  a  c^mTenlnnt  1>ook  of  reference  for  .  t»trj/,  Oer.  1867. 
all.— X  r.  2hdtc*U  ffax*it,.  Del.  12,  1S<)7.  ThlH  second  American  edition  of  an  excellent  irea- 

For  this  reason  we  hail  with  delight  the  republlca- 1  tlM  on  ohemlcal  science  U  not  a  mere  republication 
tlon.  in  a  form  which  will  meet  with  general  approval    from  the  English   prcMM,  but  is  a  rev)»lun  and  en- 
and  command  public  attention,  of  thiH  really  valua- '  largemnnt  of  the  original,  under  the  iinpervlalon  of 
Me  standard  work  on  ehemlotry— more  partirularly  |  the  surviving  author,  Dr.  Taylor.     The  (hvorable 
aa  it  haa  been  adapted  with  iinch  rare  to  the  wants  of  i  opinion  ezpresaed  oa  the  pablloatloa.  «tC  \Va  Vf«Tak«K 
the  general  public.    The  well  known  scholarship  of .  edition  of  thU  'WQiOi.Va\i\V|  m^wMJaw^'^^fc^'Vw;^ 
It*  authors,  and  their  extensive  roaearche*  (or  mani  vxavVaW^,  Va  N«>i\a\i  \iT.  '^.  '^y'-'«f■"**^*^^  *— iS».. 
years  In  experimental  chemixtry,  have  been  long  ap-    l>\e  vo\uTu«♦^»Y^ll^^^^\**'^*•^,!J^^"^■*^^*^  ^^ 

£rfriMted  la  the  nerentJflc  worid,  but  In  thin  work  they    Joimpu.  Medl.  »eleiiKOtt»<i^.  v*»* . 
tve  been  areful  to glre  the  largest  puHslble amuun\ ^ 
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pARRISH  (EDWARD), 

"^  Prqfeaitor  f\f  Materia  Mtdiea  <n  tlu  FhUadftlphia  CrJUge  of  Phnrmacy. 

A  TREATISE  OX  PHARMACY.     Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  u  a  Gaide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formula?  and 
Prescriptions.  Third  Edition,  greatly  improred.  In  one  handsome  octavo  rolame,  of  851 
pages,  with  sereral  hundred  illustrations,  extra  cloth.     $5  00:  leather.  $6  UO. 

The  immense  amount  of  practical  information  condensed  in  this  volume  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  Index  contains  about  4700  items.  Under  the  head  of  Acids  there  are  312  refer- 
ences ;  under  Emplastrum,  36 ;  Extracts,  169  j  Loxenges,  26 ;  Mixtures,  65 ;  Pills,  59 ;  Syrape, 
ISl  i  Tinoturei,  138 ;  Unguentum,  67,  Ao. 

We  hare  examined  this  large  Tolume  with  a  good  ,  not  wish  It  to  be  nnderstood  as  rery  eztniTagant 
deal  uf  care,  and  flod  that  the  author  ha8  eompletely  I  pralHe.    la  trath,  it  is  not  so  much  tbo  be»t   ae  the 
exhausted  the  subject  upon  which  he  treats;  a  more  \  only  book.— 7A«(  Londtja  Ghtmuid  AVio^. 
complete  work.  w«  think,  it  would  he  impoHMible  to  ;      .       .^        » *    #       ■  v         ,..      i.i  ,      .     ^ 

find  To  the  student  of  pharmacy  the  work  is  Indls- "  „  Au  attempt  to  furnish  anything  like  an  »n»ly«Uef 
p«^nsable:  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  ills  the  only  one  i  P»"J;>  '  J^'^  valuable  and  eltboraie  7V-«/i«  ea 
if  its  kind  inexlsteace,  and  eren  to  the  physicikn  or  |  ^f^ical  Phnrmw^y  would  require  more  space  than 
medical  student  who  Un  spare  flre  doIUrs  to  pur-  ^«  V*  '* .?"'  dinpoKal.  This,  however,  is  not  se 
cha»e  It.  we  feel  sure  the  Vraclicsl  Information  be  J"'^**  *  matter  of  regret,  Inssmuch  a«  It  would  be 
will  obtHln  will  more  than  conipeuKafe  him  for  the  dlBcnlt  to  think  of  any  p>int.  hoKrerer  miiiuta  aai 
outlay.-(>inarf<i  Med.  Journal,  Vor.  1864.  I  •PI«'«ntly  trirlal.  connected  with    he  raauipulatfon 

^    '  ,  3.  ,.._.      I  >i  pharraacea»ic*ubi«|anc#»  or  Kppll»nr«»*«  which  has 

The  medical  stndpnt  and  the  pracilnlng  physician  q^i  b^en  clearly  and  carefully  dl-cuiwed  in  this  vol- 
will  find  the  volume  of  Inestimable  worth  for  *tuily  „„«.  Want  of  spsce  preTeniK  our  enlarging  farther 
and  reference— iV|»  PrancUico  Med.  Prtn,  July,  i  <,n  tjjjg  ralnable  work,  and  we  raunt  cuclud^t  by  a 
IW"*'  simple  expn^-Mon  of  onr  hearty  appreciHtioo  of  lie 

When  we  say  that  this  book  is  in  some  rewpects  |  merits. — DuMtn  Quarterly  Jour,  t/  Metifeai  ScUmetk 
the  bei>t  which  has  been  published  on  the  subject  in  -  August,  1864. 
the  English  language  for  a  great  many  years,  we  do  i 


OTILL^  {ALFRED),  3f.D,, 

^  Pro/eM8i/r  <#/  Theury  and  PratiUM  of  MMietn^  In  the  UniveriUy  of  Penna. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Descrtptitin  and  Histoiy. 
Third  edition,  reyiscd  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volamea  of  about 
1700  pages,  extra  cloth,  |10 ;  leather,  $12. 


Dr.  Stmt's  splendid  work  on  therapeutics  aad  ma« 
teria  medlca.— J>»iMl(m  Mad.  Timte,  April  8. 1865. 

Dr.  8tlll6  stands  to-day  one  of  the  best  and  most 


abroad  its  reputation  as  a  standard  treatise  on  Materia 
Mediea  is  securely  establi»hed      It  is  second  to  ae 

^ ^  „„„.  ^^•'k  <»*  ^^^  nubject  in  the  Engliiih  tongue,  and,  in- 
honored  representatives  at  home  and'abroad,"©?  Aine-  <*'*/^'  *■  decidedly  superior,  in  some  rei«|»ecis.  to  any 
rioan  medicine ;  and  thew*  volumes,  a  library  in  them-  other.— Pac(^c  Meti.  and  Surg  Jmimal,  July.  1S6S. 
selres,  a  treasure-house  for  every  studious  physician,  '  Stlll^V  Therapeutlctt  Is  incomparably  the  be-^t  work 
assure  hlx  fame  oveu  had  he  done  nothiug  more. — The  on  the  snbjecL— JV'.  Y.  Med.  Gagtite,  Sept.  26,  IS6Su 
Wftet^rn  Jnurnnl  of  MrdiHw,  Dee.  1S«S.  j      p,  gtlll^'s  work  is  becoming  the  best  known  of  any 

We  regard  this  work  «««  the  best  one  on  Materia    of  our  treatUeH  on  Materia  Mvdica.  .   .   .    One  of  the 
Medira  in  the  Eu,ij;llr>h  luoguago.  and  ss  such  It  de-    must  valuable  works  in  the  language  on  the  subjects 
serveH  the  favor  li  liaj*  received.— .^ru.  Joum.  Mcdi-    of  which  it  treatK.— JV.  Y.  Mtd.  Journal,  Oct.  liaas. 
eat  Sfi^-nctft,  July  ISUS.  i      The  rapid  exhaustion  of  two  editions  of  Prof  StiU^'s 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  merits  of  the  third  edition  scholarly  work,  aud  the  consequent  necessity  for  a 
of  thiK  miigoiflcendy  conceived  work.  It  1h  the  work  :  third  edition,  U  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  esti- 
on  Materia  .Vedica.  in  wliich  TbentpeutiCH  are  prima-  <  mate  placed  upou  it  by  (he  pmfessiou.  It  Is  nw  exag- 
rily  considered — the  mere  natural  history  of  drugM  '  geratlon  to  Hay  that  there  In  no  superior  work  np«ia 
heiug  briefly  dinpoKed  of.  To  medical  practitioners  the  subject  lu  the  Englii>h  language.  The  present 
thii  i<,  a  very  valuable  onnceptltm.  It  is  wonderful  |  edition  is  fully  up  to  the  mo»t  recent  advsnce  in  the 
how  much  of  the  richer  of  the  literature  of  Materia  ;  science  and  art  of  therapeutics. — Lsaoeaieurift  Jf«d<- 
Medlca  hatt  been  condensed  into  thth  book.  The  refer-  J  cal  Herald,  Aug.  \66$i. 
euces  aloue  would  m.-jke  It  worth  p..^^eHHlng.     But  it  I      The  work  i.f  l>rof.  Stlll«  has  rapidly  Uken  a  high 

.^"  n!i«?V»»  nf'S!   ^iin^A-  n  :' J'^'J;  ^'f  f^'**"-  »  ,  place  lu  profes.ional  eMeero.  and  to  My  that  a  tb.td 
good  Judgment  of  his  own  on  the  great  doctrines  and    ^in,,„  in  d.,manded  and  now  appears  lifore  u».  soA- 

L'lnl'/K.wT*^"^'? ««,.'*'  PW'-P^-**  ♦>f  practice,  clenilyatte.tH  the  Arm j>osiaon?Cs  treatise  ha. made 
Still*  H  book  is  alIno^t  unique  as  a  repertory  of  in-  {^,  ^Jl,if^  j,^  ^  ^.,,k  oTgreat  research,  an.l  scholar- 
formation,  empirical  aud  ^clonllnc.  on  he  actions  and  I  ,h,  ^^  ^«  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  f^^^  nothing.uperior.  It  is 
use.  uf  mediclnes.-L./»W»»  L^invet,  Oct.  HI,  iNib.  exceedingly  full,  and  the  busy  practitioner  will  M 
Through  the  former  editions,  the  professional  world  ;  ample  suggeMtluuM  npon  almost  every  important  puial 
is  well  acquainted  with  this  work.     At  home  and  ,  of  theraiHtuiics.- CiAcinaoM  Lancti,  Aug.  1S6& 


QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.\  M.D, 

A  UXIVERSAIi  FORMULARY,   Containing  the  Methods  of  Pre- 

Xmring  and  Administering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians 
and  Pharmooeutists.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  reviiied,  with  numerous  additions,  by 
RuBKKT  P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  doubla-oolamns. 
Extra  cloth,  $4  OU ;  leather,  $5  00. 

Three  complete  and  extended  Indexes  render  the  work  especially  adapted  for  immediate  oomvl* 

tation.     One,  of  Disbasks  and  their  Reitrdies,  presents  under  the  head  of  each  disease  the 

remediiil  agents  which  have  been  usefully  exhibited  in  it,  with  reference  to  the  formula  eontainiag 

Ihem^whila  another  of  PHA&UKCuutiCkiA  and  Botamical  Names,  and  a  very  thorough  Obbbbal 

Indrx  aiTord  the  means  of  o\>la\iv\^^  eX  ox^o^  a-xv^  \TiV)Tia»N\^Ti  ^«Bvx«i.    Tha  Formularj  llarif  is 

Arranged  alphabetically,  under  i\ie\ieada  ot  \\L*\«ad:vT^^^w«5C*."UMv\a^\  ^<l»\R«llcsev^J^^ss«^. 
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p  ERE  IRA  (JON A  THAN),  M.D.,  F,  R,S,  and  L.8. 

MATERIA   MEDIC  A   AND  THERAPEUTICS;  being  an  Abridg- 

ment  of  the  1at«  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medioa,  arran^^d  in  conformity  with 
the  British  Phannooopaia,  and  adapted  to  the  nse  of  Medioal  Practitioners,  Chemists  and 
DrufTgifftn,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students,  Ac.  By  F.  J.  Farre,  M.D.,  Senior 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmaoopceia; 
afvisted  by  Robert  Bkntlkt,  M.R.C.S.,  ProfeMor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Botany  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  Robert  Warihoton,  F.R.S.,  Chemical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  With  numerous  additions  and  references  to  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  by  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  and  hnndnome  octavo  volume  of  1040  closely 
printed  pages,  with  230  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $7  00;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8  00. 


The  tank  of  the  Americao  editor  has  evideatly  beeo 
no  sinecure,  for  not  only  hav  he  given  to  aM  all  that 
te  euntaioed  in  the  abridfment  aneful  for  our  pur- 
posea,  but  by  a  careful  and  Jadlclons  embodimcot  of 
over  a  hundred  new  remediew  has  Inereaned  th«  siie 
of  the  former  work  fully  one-third,  bei<ideii  adding 
many  new  illntttnitions,  lome  of  which  are  orlginaL 
We  unhesitatingly  »« v  that  by  no  doing  he  has  pro* 
portionately  tncr«>a»ed  the  value,  not  only  of  the  con- 
aeneed  edition,  but  hasextendM  (he  applicability  of 
the  great  original,  and  haH  placed  his  medical  eoaa- 
trymen  under  laniing  obtigatioae  to  him.  The  Arae> 
rican  physician  now  ban  all  that  in  needed  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  treatise  on  materia  mediea,  and 
the  medical  Htndent  han  a  text-book  which,  for  prac- 
tical utility  and  intrinsic  worth,  standi  unparalleled. 
Although  of  couHiderHble  nize.  It  in  none  too  large  for 
the  pnrpoaet*  for  which  It  ha«  been  intended,  and  every 
Biedical  man  ahould,  in  JuHtlce  to  himaelf,  fipare  h 
place  for  It  upon  his  book-Mheif,  resting  aMnred  that 
the  more  he  con«altH  it  the  better  he  will  be  eatisfled 
of  iU  ezeellenee.— M  Y.  KmI.  Record,  Nov.  lA,  18tM). 

It  will  fill  a  place  which  no  other  work  can  oeenpy 
III  tho  library  of  the  phyHician,  ktndent,  and  apothe- 
cary.— Btptt'm  Mfed.and  Surg.  Journaly  Nov.  8,  1866. 

Of  the  many  works  on  Materia  Uedica  which  have 
appeared  since  the  issuing  of  the  British  Pharmaco* 


poeia,  none  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  stadeat 
and  praeiitioner  than  the  pre*^nt.  Per«ira*B  Materia 
3(edica  had  long  ago  aHserted  for  itself  the  position  of 
being  the  most  cum  piste  work  on  the  Mubject  In  the 
English  language.  But  Its  very  completeness  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  snceens.  Except  in  the  way  «>f  refer- 
ence, or  to  tho«>e  who  made  a  special  Htudy  of  Materia 
Mediea,  Dr.  Perelra*s  work  was  too  full,  and  Its  pe- 
rusal required  an  amount  of  tlrne  which  few  had  at 
their  dispoxal.  Dr.  Fa  rre  has  very  J  ndlelom<ly  availed 
hlm«elf  of  the  opportunity  of  the  pnbiication  of  the 
new  Pharmacopoeia,  by  bringing  oat  an  abridged  edi- 
tion of  the  great  work.  This  edition  of  I'erelra  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  abridged  re-Iii^ae,  but  contains  ma- 
ny improvements,  both  in  the  dertcriptive  and  thera- 
peutical departments.  We  can  recommend  it  as  a 
^%Tj  excellent  and  reliable  tttXt-book.-~£tf<»friiryfc 
Med.  Journal^  February,  1866. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed,  at  a  glanee, 
with  the  exceeding  value  of  this  work  as  a  compend 
of  nearly  all  usefulknowledgeon  the  materia  roedloa. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  ProfeK«or  Wood  for  his 
adaptation  of  It  to  our  meridian.  Without  his  emen- 
datioasand  additions  it  wonld  lose  mueh  of  lu  value 
to  the  American  student.  With  them  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can book.— Pac(/Cd  Jfarfleoi  and  SurgicaL  JvwmaAt 
December,  1866. 


fjLLIS  {BENJAMIN),  M.D. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions 

derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Ameriea 
and  Europe.   Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.    Th« 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.   Twelfth  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  and  much  improved  by  Albert  H.  Smith,  M.  D.    In  one  volume  8vo. 
of  376  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  00.     (Lately  PttbUsked.) 
This  work  has  remained  for  some  time  out  of  print,  owing  to  the  anxious  care  with  which  the 
Editor  has  sought  to  render  the  present  edition  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkabU 
fuvor  which  has  carried  the  volume  to  the  unusual  honor  of  a  Twklpth  Editiom.     He  hns  sedn- 
loosiy  endeavored  to  introdnce  in  it  all  new  preparntions  and  combinntions  deserving  of  confidence, 
beaides  adding  two  new  classes,  Antemetics  and  Disinfectants,  with  brief  references  to  the  inhalation 
of  atomised  fluids,  the  nasal  douche  of  Thudichum,  suggestions  upon  the  method  of  hypudermifl 
injection,  the  administration  of  ansssthetics,  Ac.  Ac.     To  accommodate  these  numerous  additions, 
he  has  omitted  much  which  the  advance  of  science  has  rendered  obsolete  or  of  minor  importsmoe, 
notwithstanding  which  the  volume  has  been  increased  by  more  than  thirty  pages.     A  new  feature 
will  be  found  in  a  copious  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  remedies,  which  cannot  but  increase  tho 
value  of  the  work  as  a  suggestive  book  of  reference  for  the  working  practitioner.    Every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  secure  the  typographical  accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  new  edition  will  f^lly  maintain  the  position  which  "  Ellis'  Fobmulaby''  has 
long  occupied. 

ff ARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.D.. 

t-^  Prtffutior  cf  Materia  Mediea  and  Pharmarif  in  the  JTnttmHtff  of  Penn»ylvtmta,  Ac. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   COURSE   OP  LECTURES  OX  MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  three 
Lectures  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines.  Fourth  and  revised  edition,  extra  cloth, 
$3  00. 


DUNOLISOyS  NEW  RBMEDTKS,  WITH  FORMTTLiK 
FOR  TUKIK  PKEPARATIOiV  AND  ADMINIiTrRA- 
TION.  Seventh  edition,  with  ezteniilve  additions. 
One  voL  8vo.,  pp.  770;  extra  cloth.    $1  00. 

R07LE*8  MATERIA  HEDIGA  AND  THERAPEU- 
TRW.      Edited   by  JoeRPH  Giasoiv,  M.  D.     With 


ninety-eight  lllnstratioaii. 
tra  cloth.    #3  00. 


1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  700,  ex- 


CBR18T180N'8  D/SPENSATORT.   With  copious  ad 
diUouM,  mnd  S13  Urg^  wood-engravings.     By  R 


EoLRsrsLDOarpriTH,  M.D.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  1000; 
extra  eloth.    $4  00. 

CARPENTER'S   PRIZE    BSSAT  ON   THE  USE  OF 

.ALOOHOLIO  LiQDOBS  19  HlALVHASD  DlSBASB.     NcW 

edition,  with  a  Preflsce  by  D.  F.  Coxnii.  X.D.,  and 
explanations  of  seleatlfle  worda.  I'a  ^^^•^••s.Vfc^si . 
volume,  ipip.\1%««xVn.^Q!Ca.   tfe«»!^. 

Oil.,  wVitL  \.\ia\t  ^>«^««^^\0^^^?>*1S^^^^^ 
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QKEEN(T.  HENRY) sMJK 

Ltrcturer  on  PtUkology  and  Morhid  Anatomy  at  Chftring-Oro»t  Ikntpital  Medical  School. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.    With  numerous  Illus- 

trations  on  Wood.     In  one  Tory  handsome  ootaTo  Tolome  of  over  250  pAges,  extra  eloth, 
$2  50.     {Just  Ready.) 
The  Mope  and  objeot  of  thu  rolume  ean  be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  condenaed 

SUMMAUY    OF   CONTKXTS. 

Introduction.  Chapter  I.  The  "Cell.''  II.  Nutrition  Arrested.  III.  Natrition  Impsire<i. 
IV.  Fatty  Degeneration.  V.  Mucoid  and  Colloid  Degeneration.  VI.  Fatty  Infiltration.  VII. 
Amyloid  Degeneration.  VIII.  Caloareona  Degeneration.  IX.  Pigmentary  Degeneration.  X. 
Nutrition  Increased.  XL  New  Formations.  XII.  The  Fibromata.  XIII.  The  Sarcomata. 
XIV.  The  Gnmmatfl.  XV.  The  Myxomata.  XVI.  The  Liporaata.  XVII.  The  Knchondromata. 
XVIII.  The  O:steomata.  XIX.  The  Lymphomata.  XX.  Tubercle.  XXI.  The  PapiMomata. 
XXXI.  The  A'lenumata.  XXIII.  The  Carcinomata.  XXIV.  The  Myom.nta,  Neuromntn,  and 
Angeomata.  XXV.  Cygt.s.  XXVI.  Inflammation.  XXVII.  Inflammation  of  Xon-Va5cular 
TiMQM.  XXVIII.  Inflammation  of  Vascular  Connective  Ti:<t>ue«.  XXIX.  Infl.immation  of 
Bloodve99elf(  and  Heart.  XXX.  Inflimmation  of  Lymphatic  t?tructuret.  XXXI.  Inflammation 
of  Muoou«  Membrnney.  XXXII.  Inflammation  of  Serous  Menibranea.  XXXIII.  Inflammation 
of  the  Liver.  XXXIV.  Inflammation  of  the  Kidney.  XXXV.  Inflammation  of  the  Langf. 
XXXVI.  Inflammation  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  XXXVII.  Changes  in  the  Blood  and  Cirea- 
lation.     XXXVIII.  Thrombosis.     XXXIX.  Embolism. 

We  bare  been  very  much  plruH(>d  by  enr  p^ruMlof   InformaMon  U  up  to  the  dftT,  well  and  ci>mpeetly  ar- 


thfslittio  volume.   It  i"  ili«*<)nly  ODe«>f  tho  kind  with    ranged,  without  being  at  all  veauty.— £(»iitl(>A  Lnn- 
which  we  am  acqaalntpd,  and  practitioners  tm  well  |  cv/,  Oct.  7,  1871. 
us  Btudentit  will  find  it  a  rory  nscfnl  guide ;  for  the  ' 

/^ROSS  {SAMUEL  />.),  M.  D~ 

^-^  Pr^tfeator  of  Snrgtry  in  the  Jeffertnn  Jftdicnl  CoUegt  of  PhtiadffpMa. 

ELEMENTS    OF    PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     Third   edition, 

thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  oetaro  voloma 
of  nesurly  800  pages,  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  illnstrationa,  of  whieh  a 
large  number  are  from  original  drawings ;  extra  cloth.     $4  00. 

TONES  {0.  HAyDFIELD),lirR7s.,lnid~SIEVEKING  (ED.  H.),  M.D., 

^  Aifsistant  Phytticiana  and  Ltrturer*  in  St.  Xitry'$  Hcftpital. 

A  MANUAL  OF   PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     First  American 

edition,  revised.  With  three  hundred  and  ninety-yefen  handsome  wood  •ngra\iDgSL  In 
one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  extra  cloth,  ^'S  50. 

'BARCLAY  (A.  ir.),  M.  D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  the 

Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Disease.  Third  American  from  the  second  and  reyiaed  London 
editiun.     In  tmo  neat  octavo  volume  of  451  pages,  extra  cloth.     $3  50. 

ViTlLLIAMS  {CITARLES  J.  R),  M.D., 

'  '  Profi'j(nnr  «/  CliniciU  MKtiiHne  in  Univeraity  CotUye^  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.    An  Elementary  View  of  the  Causes, 

Nature,  Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hyrienier, 
or  the  preservation  of  health.  A  new  Ameriean,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition! 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  extra  oloth.     $3  50. 

OLUOE'8  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOI/)Oy"  f    tTcaTRilatloa^.   In  two  large  and  hand>H>me  oetavu 
Traaelated,  wilh  NoUs  and  Additions,  by  JodBPH  ;      ToIuine»,  of  aoHrly  1.*.00  vacei,  extr«  cl^^tb  %7  w 
Lbidt,  M.  D.    In  otio  volume,  very  large  imperial  •  noT  T  A Tcn-fi     MvnirAT     wrkToo     *«r      «»«,«. ^ 
quarto,  with  .S20coi.por.pUte   figures,  plain  aud  I      ^H^tfw  .   c         ^k^?^^?*    ^.K     5f'^»C. 
colored,  extra  cMhfHH).  *        '  *'  i     tiokb.    1  vol.  6to..  pp.  fiOO,  eatra eloih.    •»  50 

SIMONS  OE.XER.VL  P.^TnOLOGT.  a«  conducWe  to  ]  '^S^Jr^i^^m^^r^i''?^^^^^ 
th*.  E.t;iM.shi«..ut  of  llntionHl    Principle*  for  th«        luthoritT  n^Af.  I  ^n.hfn^^ 
ProT^ntiou   ana  Cure  of  Dlsoase.    In   one  octaTo        t",r.„    Vi.™  !i,!r   f      f  ^  *J^^^ 
Tolumo  of  .2r>pa.e.  extra  Cloth.    ^12,.  .      ^^X.lr.xl'rl  To^^  '''''' 

80LLYONTnKHUMANBRAIN;ltsStructnre,Phy-iLATrorKS    I  KTrnHRS    ov    twr    T>i»Tiffnii>T« 
biology.  »nd  l)l>eHKe«.    From  the  Second  and  much       lip  M^Hoii^MBmcA?  OaJ«^f  at^o^^ 
enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  Tolume     '     «a.cu     pT  th;  nn?  of  «?r^S^  ..,^  AT?  *!? 
500p.KeK,  With  120wood-cuu;  extra  cloth.   ^Z  oO.  ,      Tn^^^^rlcS^'^^ul^^^^^^ 

LA  HOCHE  (>.\  YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  iU  i      volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  OOi 
Historical,  Pathol«>gical,  Etiological,  andTherapen-  ' 

nUNGLISON,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  COXOLLY. 

THE  CYCLOP.EOIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  compmini? 

Treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Hedioa  and  Therapeutio^ 
Di-seasea  of  WooMn  and  Children,  Medionl  Jurisprudence.  JU).  Ic.  In  fonr  large  super-royal 
octavo  volamei,  of  &2b4dou\A«-^^u'i&.Ti«^'^a;^«i^  tfcrongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  leather, 
$16;  extra  ololh,  %\\> 
*# ♦  This  work  oont&\n«  iio  \««  \\^Wi  twat  ^^0:^^%^  mA  «^^\Awik  ^SIvn^v  Vc««id4w^^^^ve^^NK4 
by  aiity.eight  diatingniabed  ^YijAeVwi%. 
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WLIXT  {A  USTJX),  M.  7?., 

-^  Prctf^smir  *^  ih^  Prinrtjtl^Ji  anrf  Pradict  of  3MMne  In  BdUrve  Med.  College!,  K,  T. 

A  TREATISE    OX    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

MKDICINE ;  designed  for  the  lue  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  1002 
pages ;  handsome  extra  cloth,  $A  00 ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  roLied  bonds,  $7  00. 
{Latrii/  Pubfuhefi.) 

By  common  eonJ>ent  of  the  Englihh  and  American  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  aivsigncd 
to  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  oompendiiius  text-book  on  the  moAt  advanced  condition 
of  medical  science.  At  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  ia  offered  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 
cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 

AdmlrahlA  aad  nneqaalleU. — WttsUrn  Journal  *if    Mach  valuable  matter  hiin  Wpd  mMed,  and  by  mak- 
Jie/ticiiUf  Xuv.  lSo'9.  liii;  tiie  tyjM  »nitllor,  tlin  bulk  of  tUn  volaine*l«  wtl 

much  iacreatted.    The  tr«-uk  i^lut  in  many  Anierlcaa 


(.leasore  of  reviewing  Ll»  flmt  edlliou,  .iiitl  we  recog-  ^«  8^^}/  annonnce  a  third.  \Va  jjay  we  glad  v  an- 
Lire  a  great  Impruroiiiont,  c.'peclally  in  th(-  g.»neral  ■••nncolt,  b^HyinKe  we  are  proud  of  it  ah  a  natloual 
part  of  the  work.    It  Ina  wurk  wliich  Wf  caiicmdially    repr-R^'ntatlve  work  of  uot  ouly  Amorican,  bnt  of 


part  of  the  work.    It  Ina  wurk  wliich  Wf  caiiconllally  repr-HPniaiive  wora  or  uoi  ouiy  Amorican,  urn  of 

recommend  to  our  n-ader.  h«  fnlly  abreast  of  the  nci-  c..-inop<.lilKii  medicine.    In  It  th-practiMof  medicine 

«nce  of  the  d^f.-^Ediuburgh  Xfl  Ju»r,u,l.  Det. '(».  ^*  young  aud  i>hlio*oph!eal.  bakwl  on  reason  and  coiii- 

__       -  ^.     '              ,       » XL    ,_!    .  #       i.             (  n*"*^  ••eniH»,  and  aa  anrh,  we  hope  it  will  he  at  the 

One  of  the  bent  wi.rkii  of  the  K*nd  for  the  pmcil-  right  iiaud  of  erorypruciiilonorofthU  Tart  cootiuent. 

tloner,and  them^Mci^Tonlent  of  all  n)rthe«ludeut.  ^cali/tuuim.  Jitdical  Gautte,  March,  1W3. 

— Am. /owrn.  Jlfe*l. /yrf«tc«#,  Jan.  1S69.  ^       . ,     ,      ..     ,                  ._       •      .     .,           l   j 

^.  ,          ,,.,.,                .       .1          .1.       1  Conaldirlng  the  large  number  of  valnable  work*  ia 

ThU  work,  which  alanda  pre-eminently  a»  the  ad-  j^e  practice  of  medicine,  already  before  ilio  profea- 

▼anceatandardof  medical  ^clence  up  t..  t ho  pr.— nt  ,i„|,,  Uie  marked  favor  with  which  tliia  haa  been  re- 
time in  thv  practice  of  mMicme,  haK  for  itM  auumr 
one  who  la  well  and  widely  known  ax  one  of  the 
Leading  practitionerH  of  thin  continent.  In  fact,  it  ia 
«wMom  that  any  wurk  i«  ever  IvMued  froia  the  prwa 
more  de»<*rring  of  nniTrn*:il  n^ommendatiou. — Do- 
miniou  Ir^l  Janrurtl,  May,  1S«9. 

The  third  edition  of  tblii  uiOKt  excellent  bot>k  aearce 
iy  aeede  any  couimeadation  from  na.    The  volume,  |  derail  none  the  len  valuable  to  the  bu^y  practitioner 
ait  it  atauda  u<)W,  i-  really  a  marvel :  first  of  all,  it  ir*  :  an  a  work  of  reference,  li  brevity  and  Hlnipliclty. 
excellently  printed  and  bound — and  we  enconater  {  The  praront  edition  hai^bAen  thorunghly  reviwd,  and 


Cflved,  necetfifltating  a  third  edition  in  the  abort  f>pace 
of  two  yeara,  ladicatei  uuialatakably  that  it  la  a  work 
of  morn  than  ordinary  nxcellonco,  anil  munt  be  accept- 
ed aa  evideaoe  that  It  hui  larijely  fulfilled  the  object 
for  which  the  aatbur  lutemlvd  it.  A  markod  featuro 
I  In  the  work,  and  one  which  jNirtlcnlarly  adapt*  it  for 
■•  I  the  u«e  of  students  aa  a  lext-bnu}^,  nod  certainly  ren- 


lIiHt  luxury  iif  Amorica,  the  ready-rut  pitgfH,  which 
llieTanke«*«*  are  *eute  enough  to  InalKt  upon — nor  are 
Cheee  by  any  mean  a  trlflea  ;  but  the  c«>n(enta  of  the 
Liiok  am  aaconiahing.  Not  only  la  It  wonderful  tlmt 
any  uno  man  can  hare  grasped  in  hia  mlad  the  whole 
«04ipe  of  Diedidne  with  that  vigor  which  Dr.  Flint 
ahowa,  hut  thn  condenat'd  yet  clear  way  in  which 
tbla  la  di*ni?  la  a  perfect  literary  trlnmph.  Dr.  Flint 
la  pre-eminently  one  of  the  atroag  ra^n,  whone  right 
to  do  thia  kind  of  thing  ia  well  admitted  ;  and  we  aay 
no  more  than  thf>  truth  when  we  atllru  that  be  ia 
very  nearly  tiie  only  living  man  that  conid  do  It  with 
anch  reftulia  aa  the  volume  before  na. — Tfu  London 
PraetUiantr,  March,  IS49. 

This  la  In  some  rp^^pecta  the  beat  text-book  of  medi- 
dae  In  onr  language,  and  it  la  highly  appreciated  on 


much  new  inatt^^r  inri>rn>>rai(>d,  di.-rivfd,  a^  the  author 
infiirma  uh,  buth  from  liis  own  cliniral  atudlea,  and 
fVnm  tb**  latent  e<Mitrlbntlona  to  mcillcal  literature^ 
thna  bringing  it  fnlly  n]>  with  tlii*  moat  mcent  ad- 
vanreiiof  the  aoionce,  and  grpsitly  fuhanclng  itv  prac- 
tical utility:  while,  by  »  sliaht  nuMllllcaUun  o(  ita 
typographical  arrangviix'ut.  tliu  ailJitioua  have  been 
accomraoilatrd  without  materially  increasing  ita 
bulk.— «   ij'^HiM  JUtd.  Arrhir^M,  Feb.  \Sm. 

If  there  be  among  onr  roadera  any  who  are  not  fa* 
miliar  with  the  treatN*  l>pfor««  nn,  w*  ahMll  do  lht>m 
a  aervleo  in  perauailing  thom  to  repair  their  omlntilon 
forthwith.  Combioiiig  to  a  rare  degree  tlie  high*'Ht 
Hcientilic  attaiuiaeut'<  with  lh«  moht  practical  com- 
mon M*n)»i\  and  the  closi'-t  h^tbit'*  of  obpervatlou,  the 
author  hue  given  n^  a  V"luiiio  which  n<it  only  aeta 


Che  other  "ide  of  the  Atlantic,  Inasmuch  aa  the  fimt  ,  forth  the  reifuliw  of  tiip  luii'-t  InvpNtl^Mlona  nf  uth^r 


edition  waa  exhauated  in  a  few  monlha.  The  aeeond 
edition  was  little  more  than  a  reprint,  bnt  the  preaent 
bat^  as  the  author  saya,  been  thoron|[hly  reviaed. 


laborera,  bat  contaiua  umrf  original  vi«wi»  than  any 
other  aiugle  work  upon  thiii  wt*Tl-worn  theme  within 
our  knowledge.— X  Y.  Jtftd.  OautU,  Feb.  27,  1SU9. 


BASL0W*8  MAIYUAL  OF  THE  PRACTIGB  OF  I  TODD'S  CLINICAL  LSCTUKE8  OX  CERTAIN  ACUTS 
MEDICINE.  With  Additions  by  D.  F.  Cohdib,  I  DiaBAMCS.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  SW  pafes, 
M.  D.    1  voL  Svo.,  pp.  MO,  flloth.    $2  M.  I     extra  cloth.    %%  60. 


P 


A  VV  (F.  W\).  M.  /).,  F.  R.  *sr.. 

S*:ui*tr  AMMt.  Pkpwtcian  to  awl  L^ctur*r  on  Phytitulogy^  at  Gnff'M  ll'i^fittnl,  Ac. 

A  TREATISE  OX  THE    FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION;  its  Di-sor- 

ders  and  their  Treatment.     From  the  second  London  edition.     In  one  handsome  volame, 
small  octavo,  extra  cloth,  $2  00.     (Lntely  PitblisAeti.) 

The  work  before  ua  li»  one  which  dt<Mfrvf>M  a  wide  trputlae,  and  andclpntly  exhaustive  fi^r  all  practical 

circulation.    We  know  nf  no  bottpr  guide  to  the  atudy  puipofMni. — Lmot  uic^trtU  Jf*d.  lUmld^  July.  lyiP. 

.If  dige*.tion  and  ita  'Ij^vfJera.— «.  LouIm  Jitd,  and  ^  verv  valuable  work  on  the  anbieet  of  which  It 

flur^.  Journal,  July  10,  IS69.  treat*.   'Small.  y*^t  ll  i*  fnll  of  valuable  information. 

A  thoroughly  good  book,  being  a  careful  ayatematlc  — nincinnttti  Ji*-d.  StperOiry^  June,  I^4:). 


nniXTON  (  WILLIAM),  M.  Z).,  F.  R,S, 
-^LECTURES  ON  TIIE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH;  with  an 

Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  From  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion. With  Ulostrmtloni  on  wood.  In  one  handaoma  ooIato  volame  of  aboot  800  pages, 
extra  cloth.    $3  2b, 
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LTAKTSHORNE  (HEyRF),  M.D,, 

J.JL  Pr*i/es*or  <>/  Hygien*  in  Vu  Univertiiiy  e/  Penn^lvanta. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI- 

CINE.     A  bondy-book  for  Students  nod  PraotitionerB.     Third  edition,  revived  and  im- 
prored.     In  one  handfiome  royal  J2mo.  Yolnme  of  487  pages,  clearlj  printed  on  small  type, 
eloth,  $2  S8;  half  bound,  $3  A3.     {Now  fUatiy.) 
The  very  reronrknble  fnror  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  work,  as  manifested  in  the  ex- 
haustion of  two  large  editions  within  four  years,  rhows  that  it  haj«  succes^fally  supplied  a  want 
felt  by  both  student  ond  practitioner  of  a  rolume  which  at  a  moderate  price  and  in  a  convenient 
siie  shonld  afford  a  clear  and  compsct  view  of  the  most  modern  teachings  in  medical  practice. 
In  preparing  the  work  for  a  third  edition,  the  author  bus  sought  to  maintain  its  character  by  rery 
numerous  additions,  briup;ing  it  fully  up  to  the  science  of  the  day,  but  so  concisely  framed  that 
the  sixe  of  the  volume  is  increased  only  by  thirty  or  forty  pages.     The  extent  of  the  new  inft>rma< 
tion  thus  intrmluccd  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  two  hundred  and  sixty 
separate  additions  made  to  the  text,  containing  referencei)  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  new  aatbors. 

Tbiii  little  epitome  of  medical  IcDowlrdge  ban  al-  innlHsar«»  appraded.  intended  a*  examples  merely, 

ready  been  noticed  bj  ii«.     It  is  a  vnde  mecom  of  nut  h»  jg;uido«.  fur  nuthlnking  prartitt«puers.    A  eum> 

value,  lorhidiug  in  a  ^b(lrt  fipMce  xniMt  of  wbHt  Is  es-  plote  iiidox  facilitates  the  UMe  of  tbtn  little  Tolnme.  In 

sentlal  In  tbe  i>eieace  and  practice  of  medicine.    The  whieball  important  remedleH  1  at  el  j  Introduced,  such 

third  edition  li  well  up  to  the  prcMnt  day  in  tbe  %n  chloral  hydrate  and  carbolic  aeid,  bave  received 

modern  methi)d«  of  treatment,  aodiDtheusoofnewIv  their  fall  sbareof  attention. — A-m.  Joum.  *t/Pharm., 

discovered  drugs. — Bonton  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journalt  '  Nv.  1871. 

Oct.  19,  1871.  '      ,» ,  ^»  *  *v       w  1        . 

_  ^  ,   ,  -  ,  »  «      ^  _     ».  I      It  Is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  ecfeace  and  practice 

Certainly  very  few  volumes  contain  so  much  pre- ,  ^,  „eaicine.  and  will  be  fonnd  mo^t  valuable  to  tbe 
daelnformailon  within  so  small  a  co«pasa.-,V.  T.  practitioner  for  easy  reference,  and  eripeelally  to  the 
Mta.  Journal,  s^or.  ibJi.  Mudent  in  attendance  upon  lectures,  wheM  time  is 

ThedlseaHesareconTcnlently  cla«sifled;  symptoms,     too  much  occupied  with  many  htndies,  to  coatait  the 
eaasatloo,  dlaguoNln,  prognoi^id,  and  treatment  are    larger  works,    s^uch  a  work  mn*!  always  l>e  In  great 
earefnlly  conmdered,  tbe  whole  being  marked   by    demand. — Cincinnati  Mud.  Bfjpcrtmryt  Kov.  18TI. 
briofneM,  but  clearne^s  of  expreahloa.    Over  2ri0  fur- ; 


TiTA  TSON  ( THOMAS),  M,  /).,  fl-c. 

'^'^  LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OP 

PHYSIC.     Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.     A  new  American,  from  the  Fifth  re- 
vised and  enlarged  English  edition.     Edited,  with  additions,  by  Hbnrt  Hartbhornk, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     In  two  lai^  and  hand- 
some octiivo  volumes.     (iSAorr/y.) 
With  the  assistance  of  Professor  George  Johnson,  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  King*s  College,  the  author  has  thoroughly  revised  this  work,  and  has  sought  to  bring  it 
on  a  level  with  tbe  most  advanced  condition  of  the  ^ubjeot.     A.«i  he  himself  remarks:   **CuBsider- 
ing  the  rapid  advance  of  modical  science  during  the  lust  fuurteen  years,  the  present  edition  would 
be  worthIe!k<,  if  it  did  not  ditfer  much  from  the  Inst" — but  in  the  extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions that  have  been  introduced,  the  effort  of  the  author  has  been  to  retain  the  lucid  and  collo- 
qaial  style  of  the  lecture-room,  which  has  made  the  work  so  deservedly  popular  with  all  classes 
of  the  profession.    Notwithstanding  these  chauges,  there  are  i*ome  subjects  on  which  tbe  American 
reader  might  rea^ionably  expect  more  detailed  informntion  than  hns  been  thought  requisite  in 
England,  and  these  deficiencies  tbe  editor  has  endeavored  to  supply. 

The  large  sixe  to  which  the  work  hns  grown  seems  to  render  it  necessary  to  print  it  in  two  vol- 
umes, in  pince  of  one,  us  in  the  Inst  American  edition.  It  is  therefore  presented  in  that  shape, 
handsomely  printed,  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  fully  maintain  the 
position  everywhere  hitherto  accorded  to  it,  of  the  standard  and  classical  reix'asentative  of  Eng- 
liah  practical  medicine. 

At  length,  after  many  months  of  expectation,  we  revision  thsa  was  possible  during  the  earlier  and 

havethebatiitfaetiou  of  lindiugonrMelveH  this  week  in  bunier  period  tif  his  life.    Carefnlly  pattsingin  review 

possesion  of  a  revised  sod  enlarged  edition  of  Sir  Home  of  t ho  most  Intricnte  and  Important  pat holodeal 

Thomas  WatKon's  roli>brui«'d   Lectiireit      It  Ih  a  Hiib-  and  praciictil  iiue!*tiiMi.'*.  tbe  ret>nlt(«  of  biM  clear  iaMght 


Ject  for  congratulation  aud  for  tbHtikfiilness  that  Sir 
Thoman  Wacnon,  during  a  perloil  of  comparative  lei- 
sure, after  a  long,  labnnoii!*.  and  mont  honorable  pro- 
fesiilonal  career,  while  retaining  full  ponseMlon  of  hU 


an.l  hilt  calm  iuvlgmeut  are  now  recorded  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  in  language  which,  for  preciMloa.  vigor, 
and  claKsieai  elegance,  has  rarely  been  e^iaalled.  and 
never  sarpa^^ed     The  revlaloa  baa  evi«iently  been 


high  mental  fucnltioi*.  hhould  have  employed  the  op-  .  moat  carefully  done,  and  tbe  re»uliH  appear  in  almoet 
portunity  to  Mubmit  his  L^'clureii  to  u  more  thorough  '  every  page. — Brit.  Mtd.  Joum.,  Oct.  14,  ijiTl. 

flHAMBRRS  (T.  K.).  M,D., 

v/  CuHMulting  Fhynician  to  St.  Mary**  Hf^ttjriial,  London,  Ac. 

THE  INDIGESTIONS;  or,  Diseases  of  the  Di^restiTe  Or^ns  Fanctionallj 

Treated.    Third  and  revised  Edition.    In  one  handsome  ootavo  volame  of  3S3  pages,  extra 
oloth.     |3  00.     {Lately  Published.) 

So  very  Urge  a  proportion  of  the  patientn  applying  merit,  we  know  of  no  more  desirable  aeqalxitloa  to 
to  every  general  praclitiuner  sntfer  from  t*ome  form  a  phy»lriun'>«  library  than  the  bo»k  before  n*.  He 
of  indigeniion,  that  whatever  aid^  him  In  their  roMU-  who  Hhould  commit  \\»  contents  to  bin  memorv  woald 
agcment  directly  "pntK  money  in  blspuri^,"  aud  in-  dud  it*  price  an  investment  of  capital  that  rVtiimed 
directly  do»\-»  mi»re  thau  auyibingelHo  toadvauce  his  ■  him  a  most  n/inri.ois  rate  of  interest. — *V.  1'.  JfeJfcti} 
Reputation  with  the  public.  From  thisi  purely  mate-  i  Gattttey  Jan  28,  IS71. 
rial  point  of  view,  setting  aside  itH  higher  claimi  to  ! 

JDY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {JwA  Ready  ) 

JRESTORATIVE  MEYMCl^^.    Kw  TL^xn^vkw  kwKv>^V  Oration,  deliv- 

ered  at  the  Royal  Co\Wg«  ol  Wi^*\c\aiva,\iOTv^^>Ti,  ^Tv^\«v*n.\,  V«V\.   ^V^"^^^  V(A^<t\a. 
In  one  very  handsome  \o\uiao,  auiaW  VIuio.,%xVta.Oi^>.\wAV  v^^- 


Henby  C.  Lia's  FuBmoATiovs-^Diseases  of  Lungs  and  Heart),     IT 


JPLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.D„ 

-^  Pro/esgor  of  the  PrineipU^  and  Practiet  of  Medicine  in  BeBtvue  Ho9pUal  Mfd.  OolUge,  JT.  J. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     Second  reviti«d  and  enlarged 

edition.     In  one  octavo  yolame  of  550  poges,  with  a  plate,  extra  olotb,  $4.    (Jitst  Issued.) 

The  aathor  has  sedalonsly  improved  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  revising  this  work.   Portions 

of  it  have  been  rewritten,  and  the  whole  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of 

science.  It  must  therefore  continue  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  standard  treatise  on  the  subjeoft. 

Dr.  Tlint  choseadlfflcalt  unhject  for  bin  re»earctaes,  |  able  for  parposes  of  llInatratloD,  in  ooaDeetloa  with 
and  ban  h>)owii  remarkable  powers  or  obnervaiiioa    caties  which  have  been  reportM  by  other  trn<«twortb7 
and  reflection,  as  well  a«  great  Industry,  in  his  treat-  ;  observers.'^^rtt.  and  Ibr,  Med.'UkirHrg.  Review. 
inent  of  it.     HU  book  mnnt  be  coniiidered  the  fnlleBt        _  .  .    *».  _i*      #  .v  i.   _    u 

and  cloaroHt  practical  treatiite  on  those  i.uhjectH,  and  ,  ^  ^°  '««f*™  *«  ^n*  ™.  *•.?#,,*  ^  '  *  *  7f  a? 
•hoald  be  In  the  hands  of  all  practltioneri  and  sttt-  hwltation  in  pronouncing  it  fall,  accnrate.  and  judl- 
dent«.    It  l^a  credit  to  American  medical  literature.  ,  c'o""-    Con.idering  the  present  state  ufwjience.sneh 

^Amer.  Jimm.  of  the  Med.  Beiences,  July,  18«0.        '  V®'^  ^»»»  »nn«»»  ■«•«*•?.•,  >'  ■^'""ii  *?  *°  '***  ***"^ 
_,,  .      .1.   ,    .   -  ^.        .  .V      ,  of  every  practitioner. — Ohieago  Mtd.  Joum. 

We  qnewtioo  the  fact  of  any  recent  American  author 

in  our  profeM!*ion  being  more  extensively  known,  or  '     With  more  than  pleasure  do  we  bail  the  advent  of 

more  d«*^rvedly  eMeemed  in  this  country  than  Dr.  i  this  work,  for  it  fllla  a  wide  gap  on  the  \\*i  of  text* 

Flint.    We  willingly  acknowledge  his  succeaa,  more  ■  bookn  for  ourachooU,  and  i»,  fur  the  practitioner,  tbe 

f»articnlarly  in  the  volume  on  diHea«>es  of  the  heart,  i  moiit  valuable  practical  work  of  its  kind.— /T.  0.  Mml. 
n  making  an  extended  personal  clinical  study  avail- .  2feu>s. 


THE  SAME  AUTHOB, 


A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE   OX   THE   PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 

TION  OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volnme 
of  595  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  50. 


Dr.  Flint's  ireatipe  is  one  of  the  most  trniitworthy 
gaides  which  he  can  consult.  The  ^tyle  Ih  clear  and 
distinct,  and  in  alHo  concise,  being  free  from  that  tend- 
encjy  to  over-refinement  and  unnesessary  minuteness 
which  characterizea  many  works  on  the  aame  sub- 
J9iA.^DubHn  Medical  Press,  Feb.  6,  1867. 

The  chapter  on  Phthisis  is  replete  with  Interest; 
and  his  remarks  on  the  diagnosis,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  are  remarkable  for  their  acumen  and 
great  practical  value.  Dr.  Flint's  style  is  clear  and 
elegant,  and  the  tone  of  freshness  and  originality 


which  pervades  his  whole  work  lend  an  additional 
force  to  its  thoroughly  practical  character,  which 
cannot  fttil  to  obtain  for  it  a  place  as  a  standard  work 
on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.— XiOildoii 
Lancet,  Jan.  19, 18S7. 

Thin  is  an  admirable  book.  Excellent  in  detail  and 
execntion,  nothing  better  could  be  desired  by  tbe 
practitioner.  Dr.  Flint  enriches  his  subject  with 
much  solid  and  not  a  little  original  observation.^ 
Banking's  Abstract,  Jan.  1807. 


fPULLER  (HENRY  WILLIAM),  M.  D,, 

■^  Physician  to  8t.  Oeorge^s  H*/spUal,  London. 

OX  DISEASES  OF  THE   LUNGS   AXD   AIR-PASSAGES.    Their 

Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.     From  the  second  and  reviaed 
English  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  ahont  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $8  ftO. 

Dr.  Fuller's  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest  was  so  |  accordingly  we  have  what  might  be  with  perfect  Jus- 
favorably  received,  that  to  many  who  did  not  know  lice  styled  an  entirely  new  work  from  his  pen,  the 
the  extent  of  his  engagements,  it  was  a  matter  of  won-  i  portion  of  the  work  treating  of  the  heart  and  great 
der  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  three  years  vessels  being  excluded.  Nevertheless,  this  volume  Is 
out  of  print.  Determined,  however,  to  improre  it,  i  of  almost  equal  sise  with  the  flrst. — London  Medical 
Dr.  Fuller  would  not  eoaseat  to  a  mere  reprint,  and  ,  Times  and  GaseUe,  July  2C,  1897. 


W 


7LLIAMS  (C.  J,  B.),  M.D., 

Senior  ConstMing  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton,  and 

ILLIAMS  (CHARLES  T.),  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption, 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  Its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 

ment.     With  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  cases  to  exemplify  its  duration.     In  one  neat 
octavo  volume  of  about  350  pages,  extra  cloth.     (Just  Ready.)     $2  50. 


He  can  still  speak  from  a  more  enormous  experi* 
ence,  and  a  rioter  study  of  the  morbid  processes  in> 
vol  red  io  tubui'culoHls.  than  most  living  men.  He 
owed  it  to  liiinMelf,  and  to  the  Importance  of  tbe  rub- 


previous  author;  but  probably  there  is  no  malaily. 
the  treatment  of  which  has  been  su  much  improved 
wittiln  the  last  twenty  year**  an  pnimonary  runsnmp* 
tion.   Toourselres,  Dr.  Williams's  chapters  on  Treat- 


Ject,  to  embody  his  views  in  a  separate  work,  and  i  ment  are amongxt  themost  valuable  and Hiitrurtl vein 
we  are  glad  that  he  has  accumplished  this  duty.  .  the  book,  and  would  alone  render  it  a  standard  work 
After  all,  the  grand  teaching  which  Dr  Williams  has    of  reference.    In  couclasion,  we  would  record  oar 


for  the  profe<«Kion  is  to  be  found  in  his  therapeutical 
chapters,  and  in  the  history  of  individual  cases  ex- 
tended, by  dint  of  care,  over  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  forty  years.— Lon^ion  Lancet,  Oct.  21, 1871. 

His  results  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  any 


opinion  that  Dr.  Williams's  great  reputation  is  fbily 
maintained  by  this  book.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  in  the  language  upon  aay 
Imperial  disease. — Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Gas.,  Nov. 
i,  1671. 


LA  ROCHE  Oir  PNEUMONIA.    1  vol.  8vo.,  extra    8MITH  ON  CONSUMPTION;  ITS  EARLY  ANDRE. 
cloth,  of  500  pages     Price*.')  00.  I      MEDIABLE  STAGES.    1  vol.  8vo  ,  pp.  354.    $2  8ft. 

BUCKLER  ON   FIBRO-BRONCHITIS  AND  RHEO-    SALTER  ON  ASTHMA.    I  vol.  Svo.    $e  60. 

MATIC  PNEUMONIA.    1  vol.  8vo.    tl  2ft.  j  WALSHION  THE  DU1tLftl&^'V*tVk^>^^V^C^  WflC^ 

riSKE  FUND  PRIZE  ES8AT8  ON  CONSUMPTION.  I      OiL^kl  \1K^^\A.    ^^At^  kt^«^«a».  ^\>^«*^  V»^ 

1  vol  Svo,,  extra  cloth«    #1  00.  \     \  noL  ^«.,  V»^  V»  ,^te>^*  ^  ^^ 


18  Hekry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Practice  of  Medicine). 

POBERTS  (  WILLIAM),  i/.  D., 

*■'  L^ctur^r  nn  MrdMne  in  the  Manehenttr  School  of  Sfedtcine^  *c. 

A  rRACTICAL  TREATISE   OX  URINARY  AND   RENAL   DIS- 

EASKS,  inclurling  Urinarj  Deponita.    Illuiiirated  by  nmneronB  cases  and  enj^rayings.   Sec- 
ond Edition,  Revised.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume.     {Preparing.) 


T>ASHAM  (  W.  R\  M.  i>., 

J-^  Sftif^r  Phjittlcian  tn  the  WestmiimffT  JT'ispltnl,  ifrr. 

RENAL  DISEASES:  a  Clinical  Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment. With  illustrations.  In  one  neat  ro7all2mo.  volume  of  304  pages.  $2  00.  {Just 
Issued.) 

The  chiiiitt^rv  oa  dla^oMaand  treatment  ere  very    roent  render  th«book  plt^aMngand  conrealent. — Jm. 
mmhI,  aud  thn  Ktud*>at  and  roung  practitioner  will  '  Journ.  MfA.  Scif.nrtA^  Ja^yi  1^70. 
lad  them  full  of  valuable  practical  hint*.    The  third        a  book  that  we  believe  will  be  found  a  valnal-le 
part,  on  the   urine,  in  excelleut,  and  we  cordially    »«HiRtaul  t«»  the  pi»ciUi«»iierand  guide  lothe  itadeut 
recomuH'nd  it.,  iM«rasNl.     The  author  h»»  arrauged    ^BiiULMora  JfcJ.  /oui-naZ,  July.  1S70. 
hl«  inattT  in  a  soiiipwhat  novel,  and,  wu  Ihluk,  use-        _.     ,        .        ,,».»»        ji,»       »         .l         «< 
fnl  form.     Il*«n.  overythlnK  can  be  eaKily  found,  and,    .^  The  troatlije  of  Dr.  »*«»'««>  differs  from  the  re*t  In 
what  U  moro  imrortant,  eaMly  r^ad,  for  all  the  dry    »»"  sp«^ial  adaptation  to  clinical  •  ady  and  it»  en- 
detallR  of  l;.rcrr  book*,  here  acquire  a  new  inlerest    <»'">,';^»  »«»•*  *»««•»  •pljorlimal  at  vie  which  inake^  It 
from  the  author'-  arran^romeut.    This  part  of  the    «•*" "^  ""^   ■"<*   ^*«"y  nndewtood.      Bj^fide*..  the 
book  l8  full  ..f  tfotMl  work.-/?rtt.  and  Jbr.  Miidico-    ^'^^^'^J  expre.««j?s  «.o,ue  new  vie ^vs.  which  are  we.. 
CMruryhfd  litrvifw,  July,  1S70.  .  •';VJV^  '"^  c..n*lderHiion.    The  Vulnmo  U  a  valuable 

^  *        •"  addition  to  thU  department   of  knowledge. — Parijlc 

The  easy  descriptions  and  compact  modee  of  State>  ■  M-d.  andS'trg.  Jonrnaf^  July,  1S70. 

MORLAI^D  ON  RETEXTIOX  IN  TUB  BLOOD  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  URINART    SECRETION. 
1  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth.    72  cents. 

fONES  (C.  HANDFIELDl  M.  D., 

^  Physician  to  St.  ifary's  H<*BpUal,  Ac. 

CLINICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    FUNCTIONAL   NERVOUS 

DISORDERS.     Second  American  Edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  348  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $.3  25. 

Taken  an  a  whole,  tho  work  before  u«  furniahea  a  '  We  must  cordially  recommend  It  to  the  prolS»#«ioa 
ahtfrt  but  reliable  account  of  the  pathology  and  treat-  of  this  country  as  vupplying.  in  a  creat  measure,  a 
ment  of  a  cla^-s  of  very  oommon  but  certainly  highly  deHdency  which  exists  In  tiie  medical  literature  "f 
obscure  dixorderH.  Tiieadvanced  ntudent  will  Hud  it  the  English  Uagua^. — ^A'eie  York  Jitd.  Joum.,  April, 
a  rich  mine  of  valunble  faclM,  while  the  medical  prac-  IS67. 
titioner  will  derive  from  It  many  a  8ngj{0»iive  hint  lo 

aid  him  in  th<>  diagnosis  of  "ueVvnUH  ca^o•</'  -tud  iu  Tlie  vijlume  is  a  mi»st  admirable  one — full  of  hints 
detenu  ill)  II  u:  the  true  iud:ration>  f<>r  their  nnieliora-  and  practical  suggestions. -—CViNada  Jffd.  JourH'tl^ 
tion  or  cure.— ^/Ai#r.  Juurn.  Mtd.  Sni.,  Jan.  \bti7.         .  April.  lSr>7. 


pSSA  rS  ox  XER  VO  us  DISEASES,    {Xow  Rcadj/.) 

ON   DISEASES   OF   THE    SPINAL    COLUMN    AND    OF   THE 

NERVES.  By  C.  B.  Rapclifp,  M.  D.,  Jonic  Nkttkx  Rapclifp.  J.  Warburtox  Beg- 
BiK,  M.  D.,  FuANcis  E.  AiNSTiE,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Russell  Revkolps,  M.  D.  I  vol.  8vo.. 
extra  cloth,  $1  50. 

Thii»  volume,  which  how  been  pasping  through  the  Library  Department  of  the  ••Mepical 
News"  fur  1870,  c«.nf»i.«t.^  of  a  series  of  ewnys  from  **  Reynolds*  System  of  Medicine"  by  gentle- 
men who  bnve  paid  e.«pccial  attention  to  the  several  affections  of  the  nervoas  system. 


s 


LADE  (D.  Z).),  Al.D. 

DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with  an  account  of  the  His- 

tory  of  its  Prevalence  in  various  Countries.     Seoond  and  revised  edition.     In  one  neat 
royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  25. 


TTUDSOX  [A.\  M.  Z).,  M.  R,  L  A., 

■*-*        Phy«iciai\  to  tht  Mfoth  Uvtipital, 

LECTURES  ON  THE   STUDY  OP  FEVER.    In  one  vol.  8to.,  extra 

Cloth,  $2  50. 


As  an  admiralile  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
oar  knowledue  concerning  fever,  the  work  will  be  ai* 
welcome  t«»  the  iiiedical  man  in  active  practice  as  to 
the  Htudent.  Tt>  the  hard-worked  practitioner  who 
wf-jhc*  t<»  refresh  his  notions  concerning  fever,  the 


much  to  OUT  previous  knowledge,  all  of  which  they, 
moreover,  analyze  and  condense.  This  well-conce: v->i 
task  has  been  admirablv  executed  In  the  lecture,  il- 
luKtrative  cases  and  ouotatlouM  being  arranged  in  an 
appendix  to  each.    We  regret  that  space  forbid*  oar 


b»»ok  will  prove  Tno-'t  valuable We  heartily  '  quotation  from  the  lectures  on  treatment,  which  are, 

eommeini  hix  excellent  volume  to  studeutK  aAd  the    in  regard  to  research  and  judiment.  m<M*t  ma^rerly, 

professi.tn  at  \viT^(*.— London  JAiJictt.  June  22,  lSd7.  j  and  evidently  the  result  of  exteudeil  and  m;tture  ex- 

Th«  truly  philosophical  Ucturon  of  Dr.  Hudson  add  i  perieuce.— Br«i>A  Mtdical  Jouruiil^  Feb.  22»  ISoS. 


L 


YOXS  (ROBERT  />.),  K.C.G, 
A  TREATISE  0^  TE^^^\  oT^^^X^sevkotL^tT^m^kCon^ 

on  Fever.  Bein^  pwt  ot  ik  Coutt^  ot  TVwyrj  axA^T%«iCMA  ^\^%A^>aM.  '^sbl  ^t«»\Mift«^AltATO 
volume,  of  862  ¥»£«>)  •^^^•^  c\o\ii.    %^  ^^- 
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niTMSTKAD  (FREEMAN  J.\  M.D., 

•^-^        VruftMsttr  of  WnrrfM  DiMa$t-Jt  at  the  Cnl.  of  Phyn.  and  Surg.^  New  Tork^  *c. 

TIIEPATTTOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF   VENEREAL  DIS- 

KASES.     Including  the  resialts  of  recent  inveatigatlona  upon  the  iiuhject.     Thinl  edition. 
reriDed  and  enlarged,  with  iMu<itrationii.     In  one  large  and  hand!>ome  ocrnvu  volume  of 
over  700  pageg,  extra  cloth,  $5  00  ;  lenther,  $6  00.     {Jutt  Usveti.) 
In  prepiirinf^  thi?  vtaiidard  wi>rk  nxaiu  fur  the  pre?8,  the  author  haii  anhjectrd  it  to  a  very 
thoroutrh  revision.    Many  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  added,  in  order  to 
brini?  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the  most  udvanced  condition  of  syphilngraphy,  but  by  careful 
o()iD]ires:'i()n  of  the  text  of  previous  edition;!,  the  work  has  been  iiioreaited  by  only  dixty-fuur  pagee. 
The  labor  thu.i  bestowed  npon  it,  it  is  hoped,  will  insure  fur  it  a  ooDtiuuauce  of  it«  pohition  vlb  a 
comi>leti'  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the  practitioner. 

It  U  thn  niiiitt  complete  book  with  which  w«^  are  ac-  .  much  Kpi;ci:il  cuiiiint'U<Liti>)niiMirit*f  priMli^re>iKor<<  had 
'piiiiated  ill  tii«'  lauijuuco.  Tlio  hiti>st  viowi*  of  tlie  riolLeeu  puliliM]i(<fI.  At  a  tlinrtnuhly  prHCtlcnl  book 
Ir'.'tt  antlMoili'H  are  put  wrwarii,  Hiid  tho  Inr<irin.itlon  on  .i  cIhsa  of  (Ilx«<n>itM  wlilcli  fitrm  ii  l.'iru'*  A\ntA  of 
\h  wpU  nrr!iii.i;i'ii — a  Kreat  point  for  tin*  "tiulent,  and  '  nearlr  every  pliVMii-ijin'ii  pr.ictlri'.  fli*»  toIiiiho  before 
»till  iiioif  lor  tho  prartitioner.  The  Hubiocta  of  vi»-  hk  is  by  far  the  bi'Kt  of  which  we  h»v«  kuowluJge.— 
Cfral  KVphillii,  Hyphllitic  atTectiouN  of  thi«  pyca,  and  S.  1'.  JlrtliciU  (inirUtt  J.iu.  *J>,  1>71. 
tli^j  treat  mem  t.f  nypbillK  by  repeated  luoculatiouH.  are  ^  ^  ^are  iu  the  hl-turr  .if  mediriue  t.»  fiml  any  one 
vory  fully  Jiac uiwe J.— ZKi«d<m  Lannt,  Jan.  7,  l>il.      i,„ok  which  coiitrtinK  all*  tliat  a  priiciiiion.-r  ue.'ili-  I  i 

Dr.  riuiiistiM'rit  work  ia  already  hi)  uuivfr»ally  know;  while  the  ivi^r.i'tuiitr  of  "  UuHii>t*'H'l  ou  Wo*'- 
koown  KM  thf*  b'^at  trcattme  in  the  Engliah  lnnginii;e  nn  r«'ai"  hn.t  nu  »cc:l^llln  to  lonk  untitiili*  uf  Itt  cuvf r^  I'ur 
voaf^real  dlopanea,  that  it  may  seem  alinoHt  wupprlln-  auytbiug  practical  cioiiii^c(kJ  witii  the  du^ni»>iN  hii** 
<MiH  to  aay  more  of  it  than  that  a  new  edition  has  l>een  tory,  or  iroHtm^ut  of  the^e  ali'eciiuuH. — X  1'.  Jitditral 
i»»nM.  lint  the  author'a  industry  ha<i  rendered  this  Journal,  March,  IcTl. 
u«w  edition  rirtnally  a  now  work,  and  ao  merits  aa  • 

flULLERIER  (A.\  and  nUMSTEAD  (FREEMAX  J.), 

^  Surginn  to  the  HdpUal  du  Midi,  -^^       Pn^tstor  »*/  Vt  u»t*iiI  Iii¥ni«*«  In  thf.  Cvllt>gt  o/ 

PhyHtrtn im  and  Stirgt^mg,  *V.  1'. 

AN    ATLAS   OF   VENEREAL   DISEASES.      Tran-^lntHd   and    Edited   by 

Frrf.man  J.  BuMSTEAD.     In  cne  large  imperial  4to.  volume  of  Hif<  pnge?,  double-colnmne, 
with  2rt  plntcK,  containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  sice  of 
life;  strongly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  §17  00;  also,  in  five  parts,  stout  wrappers  for  mailing,  at 
$•1  per  part.     {Tritely  PufjliM/t^i.) 
Antioi[iating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  Turrr  Dol- 
LAUS  a  Part,  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interestfil  in  this  department  of  prac- 
tice.    Gentlemen  desiring  early  impre.«!!iions  of  the  plates  would  do  weU  to  order  it  without  delay. 
A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  free  by  mail,  <in  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Wi>  wlnh  r»r  once  that  ourxirorlncewasnnt  rpi>trict-  The  AftUnnd  CiMirliiiHug  inialier  of  this  miunlOrent 

ed  to  lUi'tlmdM  <if  treatment,  that  we  might  aay  Home-  work  haa  ri>acli«>d  u-*,  and  wo  have  no  ho»ilutl><n  in 

lliina  i»r  till*  oxiiiiiMto  coJukmI  plates  iu  Ihla  volume.  Maying  that  IIh  llln*trHtionn  surpass  those  of  prrvlon* 

—Ltnilin  Prnt'titinittr,  May,  IS^.  niinibora.'— ^cnt/vn  JfiMi.  and  iinrg.  Journal,  Jan.  14, 

Ah  a  whoi*.,  it  tearli<«4  all  that  can  be  tangbt  by    1^*^- 
iT*i^.-"'  ^*'***'"'  *°**  Vr\ut.—Lt»ndf»i  LuncH,  March  [      othor  writer^  b^«l.!es  M.  Cnllpripr  have  Rlv^n  n*  a 
*■'•  ^'^■'-  good  acronnt  -if  the  diHoiiise!i  of  which  h«»  trouts,  but 

Snpertor  ti>  anythini;  of  the  kind  ever  before  Isaued  no  oue  has  furnl'<h(>d  us  with  Huch  a  complete  »<eries 
on  thiarontiuent'. — f^in'r^n  Jtfcy|.i/oN ma/,  March, '99.    of  llluNtratlonH  of  thn  renpretil  dlKeasps.    There  t«, 

The  practitioner  who  de..Ires  to  understand  thla  '  ^'>^«^«"'.  «"  addltl-nal  Interest  and  Tain*.  iM»stes«ed 
hrjiuch  of  medicine  thoroughly  ahould  obtain  this,  by  the  rolume  before  ««;  for  it  ia  an  American  ropriat 
tho  moat  complete  and  best  wurk  ever  publlahed.—  •"♦'  trnDslatlon  of  M.  Cullcriers  work,  with  Incl. 
Ihnnfiilnn  .Vrd.  JnttrnnL  May.  lb«».  dental  remarks  by  one  of  the  moat  eminent  Americaa 

»yphili>graphnrs,  Mr.  HninKtead.    The  letter-preaa  la 


Tlie  moKt  Kplendldly  illustrated  work  in  the  Ian-  '  helpa  to  ke<>p  np  the  attention,  and  to  MiHkt>  t'lio  biH>k 
irnaee,  ami  Id  nnr  opinion  far  more  useful  than  the  ■  a  very  readable  on^.—BrU.  and  P^r.  .}Mlvt>-Ohir. 
Freuch  original.— .<l»i..^o»irw.  Jf#^.  ScUnnat,  Jan.'itO  i  Umlfw,  July,  lStJ9. 


fJlLLlUERfTELED, 

•^■^  SHrg^on  U>  t/ie  Luck  Htuqiitul^  Lundttn. 

ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDEHS.    In 

one  hnndfome  octavo  volume :  extra  cluth.  $3  25.     (I^tte/y  PublUhed.) 

Br!nKin<,  a*  It  do«.^,  the  ontin*  liieratnr**  i.f  the  dl^.-    to  whom  wr  would   mi>at  earnestlr  rerommead  ita 
ea^f  .li.wn  to  tlo>  pr.-jifui  day,  and  rIvIu^  with  groat    i*tudy ;  whib*  It  li.  no  b-.s  us.>ful  to  iljt.  prartltioner.— 
alohty  tiie  n'sulls  uf  in-ulom  rexparch.  It  la  in  every    Sf.  LonU  if«f.  and  .Surg.  Jnurnnl,  May,  iMi'J. 
refpecl  a  mont  dfitlrable  work,  and  one  which  Hhnnld  1     _. 

find  a  place  In  thn  library  of  every  aurgeoa Vali-       ™"®  "'***t  convenient  and  readr  book  of  reference 

/"^ia  Mrd.  fiattttt,  June,  IStjf).  .  ^c  have  met  with.— A*  Y.  2tiid.  fl^W't,  May  1, 1S«». 


Cou^idr^lnK  thn  Kcope  of  tho  book  and  the  careful 
attention  to  the  manifold  aspecta  and  detalla  of  Ita 


SLtat  admirably  arranged  for  hoth  f>tudentandpric- 
titloner,  no  other  work  on  the  anbject  eqnala  it :  It  la 


■abject,  it  ia  wonderfully  conciae     All  theaeqaaHtiet .  more  airaple.  more  eaally  atadted.^BMf  <vUt^wi.wf«A 
render  it  an  eaiiecially  valuable  book  to  the  begianer,  I  Hwrg,  Joumfa,^M«\\,  \%Wi. 

blMPToMS,    AXD    THEA'rME2iT    OF    Sl*EttilX.\      c\ol^,Vl"i. 
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^ILSON  (ERASMUS).  F.R.S. 

OX  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  With  Illustrations  on  wood.  Sev- 
enth American,  from  the  sixth  and  enlarged  English  ediUon.  In  one  Urge  octayo  volume 
of  over  800  pages,  $5.     {Lnteig  Publitked.) 

A  SKRIKS  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  "WILSON  ON  DIS- 
EASES OP  THE  SKIN;"  conMsting  of  twentj  b«autifnllj  exeentMl  plates,  of  which  thir- 
teen are  exquiiiitelj  colored,  prewnting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Patfaolofry  of  the  Skin, 
and  embracing  accurate  reproMntations  of  about  one  hundred  Tarieties  of  disease,  most  of 
them  the  sixe  of  nature.     Price,  in  extra  cloth,  %b  60. 

Also,  the  Text  and  Plates,  bound  in  one  handsome  volume.     Extra  cloth,  $10. 

The  imlustrv  and  care  with  which  the  author  has  revised  the  present  edition  are  shown  bv  the 
Ihot  that  the  volume  has  been  enlarged  bj  more  than  a  hundred  pnges.  In  its  present  improvt*d 
form  it  will  therefore  doubtless  retain  the  position  which  it  has  acquired  as  a  standard  and  classical 
authority,  while  nt  the  same  time  it  has  additional  olnims  on  the  attention  of  the  profession  as 
the  latest  and  most  oomptete  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

We  can  wafelf  recommeod  It  to  the  profeMlon  as 
the  bent  work  od  the  nabjeet  now  In  existence  ia 
the  EngliMh  language. — Medical  Timiuand  GoweU*. 


Snch  a  work  an  the  one  before  us  is  a  most  capital 
and  aecepttihle  lielp.  Mr.  Wlliion  has  long  been  held 
as  high  anihoritjr  in  thix  department  of  medicine,  and 
His  book  on  diiteaMOH  of  the  okln  has  lonji;  1>een  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  bext  text-booka  extant  on  the 
subject.  The  present  edition  ia  carefully  prepared, 
and  bronght  up  in  itn  reTlsion  to  the  pre»ent  time  (n 
thiaedltWm  wAhaveaUoinclndpd  thebeaatiful  serim 
of  pIate^  illuHtrativA  of  the  t<>xt,  and  in  the  laKt  edi- 
tion publir>lied  ^eparateIy.  There  are  twenty  of  theiie 
Elate**,  nearly  all  of  them  colored  to  nature,  and  ex- 
Ibiting  with  gn<at  fidelity  the  various  groups  of 
diseases  tr*>atpd  of  in  the  body  of  the  work. — Cin- 
cinnati Lfina*t^  June,  I86S. 

Ho  one  treating  skin  dlMeaaes  ahonld  be  without 
a  eopy  of  thia  standard  work.— Canocia  Lancet. 
▲Ufuat,  IMS. 

JJ  Y  THE  SA  ME  A  UTHOR.  — 


Mr.  Wileon*s  volume  la  an  excellent  digest  of  the 
actual  amount  of  knowledge  of  cataneouo  diseases; 
it  Includes  almost  every  fkct  or  opinion  of  importance 
connected  with  the  anatomy  and  paihology  of  the 
^kXjk.'^BritUtk  and  Fkir^ign  Mfdictu  Review. 

ThMe  plates  are  very  accnrate,  and  are  ex^nted 
with  aneleganceandtaate  which  are  highly  creditable 
to  t  he  artNtie  Hkill  of  the  American  artist  whoexecuted 
them. — St.  LnulM  Med.  Jnumal, 

The  drawings  are  very  perfect,  and  the  finish  and 
coloring  artistic  and  correct ;  the  relume  !•%  an  ladls- 
penwable  companion  to  the  book  it  illo»tnUea  and 
completes. — Charluton  Medical  Journal. 


THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE  and  Dis- 

XABE8  or  THB  IKIH.   In  ouo  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.  $3  50.    {Lmteif  Isnud.) 


J^ELIGAN  {J.  MOORE),  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON    DISEASES   OF   THE    SKIN. 

Fifth  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  Dublin  edition  by  T.  W.  Belcher,  M.  D. 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  4A2  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  25. 

Fully  pqUHl  to  all  tli<^  re<|uiretnoDtiiof  NtudentHnnd  .  fully  up  to  the  time",  and  Is  thoroughly  •itocked  with 
young  prartttiunerH  It  in  a  work  that  h^s  bt'>od  \t*  mo»«t  valuable  information. — Seto  I'ark  Med.  Rtcvrd, 
ground,  that  whh  worthy  the  reparation  uf  the  au-  j  Jau.  \\  li>67. 

thor,  and  the  high  im^Lion  «f  which  ba*  heen  main-  This  laatruetWe  little  volume  appears  once  more- 
talned  by  itn  learned  Hjluor.-i).iAZi»  Jfeci.  Preseand  ^^^^  ^^  j^j^  „f  it,  dlatlogniKhed  auThor.  the  *tndy 
Utreulur,  Aov.  I,,  l&WJ.  .  of  »kln  diseases  has  been  ciia«ld«rably  advanced. and 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  work  we  have  nothing  be-  |  the  re-^ultn  of  thCKo  investlgHtiouH  hav^  be««n  addr^ 
yond  unqualilled  commendation  to  ulfer.  It  is  so  far  j  by  the  present  editor  to  the  original  work  of  Dr.  Nell- 
the  mofit  complnie  one  uf  its  Rize  that  has  appeared,  gan.  Thi>«.  however,  has  not  so  far  increai^ed  its  balk 
and  for  the  Htud«*nt  there  can  be  none  which  can  com-  |  as  to  destroy  ItH  reputation  an  the  most  c>>nTea'.*'Dt 
pare  with  it  in  practical  ralue.  All  the  late  disco-  '  manual  of  diseases  of  the  *<kln  that  can  be  prucnred 
verles  in  DerniatoloKV  have  been  duly  noticed,  and  ,  by  the  student. — Chicago  Med.  Jowmal^  Dec.  1666 
their  value  justly  estimated ;  in  a  word,  the  work  ia 


JJF  THE  SA^fE  AUTHOR. 


ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS   DISEASES.     In  one  beantiful  qnarto 

volume,  with  exquisitely  colored  plates,  Ac.,  presenting  about  one  hundred  varieties  of 
disease.     Extra  cloth,  $6  50. 
The  ditiguoHis  of  orupiive  diM^axe,  however,  under  I  Inclined  to  consider  it  a  very  superior  work,  corn- 
all  circuiiiKtHiicef>,  lit   very  difficult.     Neverihe)ei««,  |  bluing  accurate  verbal  dsecnptlon  with  sound  views 


Dr.  Neligan  hH«  ceriuinly,  "an  faraspoMible.*' given 
a  fklthful  Hud  accurnte  rApre>«entation  of  this  claas  of 
dipeasen,  und  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thene  platCH 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  and  practitioner  in 
drawing  a  diagnohiK  hk  to  the  cIhhm,  order,  and  Hpecies 
to  which  the  particiilHr  chhc  may  l>elong.  While 
looking  over  the  "Atlas"  we  have  been  induced  to 
examine  also  the  "Practical  Treatise.*'  and  we  are 


of  the  pathologv  and  treatment  of  eruptive  diseases. 
— GUtngnw  Mud.  Journal. 

A  coropend  which  will  very  much  aid  the  practi- 
tioner In  thW  diScnlt  branch  of  diagnosis  Taken 
with  the  beantiful  plates  of  the  Atlas,  which  are  !«• 
msrkable  for  their  accuracy  and  beauty  of  coloring, 
it  coniitituteH  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  a  practical  man. — Bugalo  Med.  Journal. 


TJILLIER  {THOMAS).  M.D., 

•^-^  Phynicinn  to  the  Skin  Department  qf  University  College  HoepitaU  *c. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 

Second  American  Edition.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  368  pp.     With  Illuatrations. 
Extra  cluth,  $2  25.     {Just  Issued.) 

We  can  coDscieotiuui'ly  Tecommen^  VI  \q  l\i^e  atu.-  \  It  U  a  oonoi«e,  plain,  practical  treatise  on  the  varl- 
dent;  the  htyle  Is  clear  and  pVeaaauV  \q  te»A^  v>^%  \  <&^a  ^KiMSMia  «\  v>^%  «,VAa. ;  iuat  aneh  a  work.  Indeed, 
matter  !•<  g«"»d,  and  the  de^crtpluwa  ot  4\«e%»«,  wWYi  x*,'^  w^*  m^t^i  xl«*«k.^^^,Vs!^V^  iik<(«SA«\  %\.QAeuts  and 

the  W10.IP-  of  treatment  recommended,  site  ttvv(k«^x\T  vv^>^>^'!»^%»v— C^^*^^'*  lUiVcaV  ^Mmv^r.^aa.^^ 

illu^lnited  Willi  well-tecorduA  cab*©*.— Londw*  MeA.  \Vw». 

Tim€i(  a  nd  Gaztttt,  Apr\l  1,  ISW.  ^ 
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SI 


CfMITH  (J.  LE  WIS).  M,  Z>.. 

*^  Pmfetwtr  qf  Mwhid  Anatomy  in  thtt  BelUntu  HoJtpitdl  Med.  CtiHege^  2^.  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THE  DISEASES  OP 

CHILDREN.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.     In  one  bondsome  ootavo 
volume.      {Near'y  Ready.) 


Aa  original  and  Tttiuahie  wurk.. —  Ola»gok>  Med. 
Journal,  Ffb.  1871.  ' 

The  excellence  of  thU  hook  leone  explaaation  of 
ear  not  haviog  reviewed  it  sooner.  THking  it  op  from 
time  to  liini*,  we  have  been  frenhly  interested  in  it« 
Tariouit  chapierH,  and  so  been  led  tu  defer  writiug  our 
•ptnioD  of  it.  It  iit  one  ofiboMe  works  with  which 
we  are  happily  heci>niing  fiimlHnr,  an  eomiog  t«>  nn 
from  time  to  tiine  from  acroHH  the  Atlantic,  which 
eontain  all  that  Im  good  in  European  work*  of  the 
same  kind,  together  with  much  that  is  original,  both 
in  reflection  and  observation.  It  isastonlxhing  how 
well  the  American  writers  succeed  in  gleaning,  and 
yet  giving  a  fresh  character  to  their  books.    This 


work  1^  an  lllnstration.  and  pervading  every  chapter 
of  It  is  a  npirii  of  soaadJadgmentaBd  eommoa  senae, 
without  which  any  work  on  anv  department  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  is,  to  use  the  mildest  word,  de- 
reciive.  We  are  Horry  that  we  cannot  give  further 
illn«tratlons  of  the  excellence  of  tbis  book. — London 
Lancet,  Sept.  4,  1869. 

We  have  no  work  upon  the  DlHeaKes  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood  which  can  compare  with  it. — Buffalo  Mad, 
and  Surg.  Joumalt  March,  16tff>. 

The  deKcrtption  of  the  nathology,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  the  different  diseases  is  excellent.— .^m. 
Med.  Journal,  April,  1S69. 


(lONDIE  (Z>.  FRANCIS).  M.D. 

^  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  oetavo  volume  of  nearly  800  eloioly- 
printed  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  25  ;  leather,  $6  25.      {Lately  Issued,) 


The  present  edition,  which  is  the  sixth.  Is  fully  op 
to  the  times  in  the  discussion  of  all  those  points  in  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  infantile  diseases  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  German  and  French 
teachers.  Ax  a  whole,  however,  the  work  Is  the  best 
American  one  that  we  hare,  and  in  its  special  adapta- 
tion to  Ameriran  practitioners  it  certainly  has  no 
equal.  —  Nttw  York  Metl.  Record,  March  8,  18tf8. 

Ifo  other  treatise  on  this  subject  is  better  adapted 
to  the  AmeriCMU  physician  Dr.  Condie  has  long  stood 
before  his  countrymen  as  one  peculiarly  pre-eminent 


in  this  department  of  medicine.  His  work  has  been 
so  long  a  standard  for  practitioners  and  medical  stn* 
dents  that  we  do  no  more  now  than  refer  to  (be  flitrt 
that  It  has  reached  its  sixth  edition.  We  are  glad 
once  more  to  refresh  the  impresidons  of  our  earlier 
days  by  wandering  through  its  pages,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  the  profeesion,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
the  older  editions  on  their  shelves.— j6V.  Louig  Mwd. 
:  Reporter,  Feb.  13. 1868. 


TiTEST  (CHARLES),  M.D„ 

^  '  Physician  to  the  Hospital/or  Biek  Children,  Ae. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD. Fourth  American  from  the  fifth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  one 
large  and  handsome  ootavo  volume  of  056  oloselj-printed  pages.  Extra  oloth,  $4  60 ; 
leather,  $5  50. 


Of  all  the  English  writers  on  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, there  is  no  one  so  entirely  satisfitctory  to  us  as 
Dr.  Went.  For  years  we  have  held  his  opinion  as 
Judicial,  and  have  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  highest 


living  authorities  in  the  difflealt  department  of  medi- 
cal science  in  which  he  is  most  widely  known.— 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April  2d,  1866. 


Jgr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    (Just  Ready.) 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 

IIOOD;  hein^  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Rojnl  College  of  Phyi^icians  of  Lon- 
don, in  March,  1871.     In  one  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  $1  00. 


s 


MITH (EUSTACE),  Af.  7)., 

Phynietan  iv  the  yarthwetd  London  Fret  Disperisary  for  Sick  Children. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   THE  WASTING   DISEASES  OF 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    Second  Americnn,  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged 
Engli.^h  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $2  50.     {Now   Ready.) 


This  in  in  every  way  an  admirable  book.  The 
modest  title  which  iht-  author  ha*  chosen  for  It  scarce- 
ly conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  many  »ubjects 


scribed  as  a  practical  handbook  of  tbe  common  dls- 
easeh  of  ehildren,  so  numerous  are  the  affeotionn  con- 
sidered either  collaterally  or   directly.      We   ar«i 


upon  which  it  treats.    Wasting  is  so  eouHtantaa  at-  |  acqaalnted  with  ao  safer  gaide  to  the  treatmeat  of 
tendani  upun  the  malsdiee  of  childhood,  that  a  trea-    children's  diseases,  and  few  works  give  the  insight 


Use  uponihewaHtingdiseasesof  children  must  neces 
sarily  embrace  the  conelderation  of  many  sffectlons 
of  which  it  is  a  symptom  ;  and  this  is  excellently  well 
done  by  Dr.  Smith.    Tbe  book  might  fairly  be  de- 


into  the  physiological  and  other  peculiarities  of  chil< 
dren  that  Dr.  Smith's  book  does.— ^rtt.  Med.  Journ., 
April  8,  1871. 


QOERSANT  (P.),  M,  />., 

Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  HospUal/or  Sick  Children,  Paris. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Trans- 
lated by  R.  J.  DuNGLisoN,  M.  D.     (Publishing  in  the  Medical  News  and  Library.) 

As  thid  work  embodies  the  experience  of  twenty  years'  servioe  in  the  great  Children's  HospitsI 
of  Paris,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  tbe  valuable  practical  series  of  volume! 
whioh  have  been  laid  before  the  labecriben  of  the  '*  Amkricabt  Jouexal  or  tili  Biv.^\s.k\..%vA.> 
■VOBB."   'For  terms,  «ee  p.  *3.  ^ 

DSWEE8  OS  THE  PHYSICAL  AlTD  MKDICAL  't^tA'tK&!!l*rQ'T  C»\tA»'^^SL.  IS^w^Sfc. «»^>^wtk«  X-*«Jw. 
8ro.  ofOiSpAgea.    $2  80. 
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jgnHOMAS  (T.GAILLARD\M.D., 

■*■  ThrrtftfuoT  nf  0MHHC9,  ^.  in  the  Oulhfff.  qf  Physidana  and  SurffMms,  y.  T.,  Jte. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Third 

edition,  reTised  and  enlarged     In  one  large  and  bandsome  octavo  Tolame.     {Nearh 
Keat/y.) 

From  the  Preface  to  the  Sreomi  Edition, 

In  a  eoienoe  lo  rapidly  progresRiye  an  that  of  medicine,  the  profesfion  hfl«  a  rigat  to  expect  that, 
when  its  approbation  of  a  work  {9  manifested  by  a  cnlL  for  a  new  edition,  the  nnthor  shonld  re- 
spond by  giving  to  bin  book  whatever  of  additional  value  may  he  derivable  from  more  extended 
experience,  uiatarer  tboaght,  and  the  opportunity  for  correction.  Fully  sensible  of  thi*.  the 
author  of  the  present  volume  has  sought  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  whole,  and  by  the  addition 
of  a  chapter  on  Chloro9i<),  to  render  his  work  more  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been 
received. — New  Touk,  March,  1869. 

We  regard  t\\\*  treatise  as  the  one  l»«»*'t  adapted  to 
jierve  a«  a  text-book  on  gyn»culi'B{y. — St.  LottUt  Jfel. 
and  Surg.  Jonrnnl^  May  10,  is-jf*. 


If  the  excollenre  of  a  work  U  to  be  Judged  by  its 
rapid  nale,  thU  one  iiiuKt  taki^  precedenro  uf  all  ot her^ 
upon  the  i<aine,  or  kindrod  subjects,  an  ovidoncod  in 
ttiesh'^rt  time  from  lt«  flr!*t  appt'srance.  In  wliich  a 
new  edition  ifi  called  ft»r,  r«»Hnltlng,  aswearelnfornipd. 
from  tbeexIiauHiiouof  th*>  previouK  large <*<Uiii>n.  We 
deem  it  scarcely  Docos8«>ry  to  recommend  th'iH  work 
to  phyRleiauii  an  it  Ia  now  widt^ly  known,  and  mo:*t 
of  them  already  poatiesn  it,  or  will  certainly  Av^  an 
To  student*  we  nnhesitatlngly  r«»commend  it  a«  the 
beat  text-book  ondiseaf^sof  feroaleHexiant.— At  Lnnis 
Med.  ReiMtrtrr^  Juno.  1S(J9. 

Of  all  the  army  of  hooka  thnt  have  appeared  of  late 
years,  on  the  diseattesof  the  uierns  and  itsappendage^ 
we  know  of  none  that  in  ao  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
practical  as  this  of  Dr.  Thomas',  or  one  that  we  should 
more  emphatically  recommend  to  the  young  pracii- 
tloner,  as  his  guide.— Oii/(/'Mrnfa  Med.  GaMte,  June, 
1509. 

If  not  the  bent  work  extant  on  the  vubject  of  which 
It  treats,  it  la  04»rtainly  aecond  to  none  other.  So 
short  a  time  has  elapxed  ainon  the  mmilral  pree* 
teemcid  with  commenfiatnry  uoticea  of  the  fir?»t  edition, 
that  it  would  be  fUitfrllniiuM  to  give  an  extendi^d  re- 
view of  what  \*  now  tirmly  0!«tabliKhed  a»//«!  American 
text-book  of  Oyn«cology. — *V.  1'.  M^d.  Oazette.,  Julv 
17,  1869. 

This  ts  a  new  and  revlaed  edition  of  a  work  which 
we  recently  noticed  at  aome  IcnsTth.  and  oarnextly 
comuiendod  to  the  fuvorable  attention  of  onr  readers 
The  fact  that,  iu  the  Mi»rt  apace  of  one  year,  this 


The  whole  work  as  It  now  atands  is  an  abs^tlute 
indinpeni^able  to  any  phy^fician  a«>piring  to  tr^-at  the 
di!<eaaeH  of  femal«K  with  ^ucce«s.  and  acc^irding  to  the 
moHt  fully  accepted  viewa  of  their  aetiology  and  pa- 
iho\ogj,^LtMCmH worth  Medical  Mtrald,  May,  1S4<9. 

We  have  Koldom  read  a  medical  book  iu  which  we 
found  so  much  to  praise,  and  so  little — we  can  hardly 
say  to  obJ«>et  to— to  mention  with  quail  fled  commen- 
dation. We  had  proposed  a  somewhat  extended 
reriew  with  copious  extracts,  but  we  hardly  know 
where  we  should  have  spare  for  it.  We  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  expressing  the  belief  th^t 
every  practitioner  of  medicine  would  do  well  to  poe- 
ae^a  himself  uf  the  work.— Boeiou  MrA,  and  Surff. 
Journal,  April  2i»,  1869. 

The  number  of  works  publlahed  on  dlseanes  of 
women  i*  large,  not  a  few  of  which  are  very  valuable. 
B4it  of  tho«e  which  are  the  iiio«i  valuable  we  do  not 
rt*garil  the  woEk  of  Dr.  Thomaa  aa  second  to  any. 
Without  b»'ing  prolix,  it  treats  of  (he  disorders  to 
which  it  ia  devoted  fully,  p*T8picuoui<lr.  and  xatlsfaL-- 
torily.  It  will  bef«>uad  a  treasury  of  knowledge  |o 
every  phyaidan  who  turns  to  its  psgea.  Wp  w'.ir.M 
like  to  make  a  nuuil)«r  of  i^uotatloua  from  the  wotk 
of  a  pra<'tlOal  bearing,  but  our  ^pac<»  will  n<>t  permit. 
The  work  ahould  tind  a  pl»ce  in  the  libniles  'ff  .ill 
\i\iYiilci%u».— Cincinnati  Mtd.  R»pKrtory^  M»y,  !!»**. 

aecond  edition  makes  its  appoarauce.  nhows  thai  tho  |  ^-^^  ^^^  ^jn  v,^  >nrpri*ed  to  learn  that  the  vsluabV. 
general  Judement  of  the  profe-.Miou  has  largely  con-  ■  readable,  and  ihorouiihly  practical  bo.-k  of  Pn.fesayr 
firmed  the  opinion  we  gave  at  that  time.— Cfnofnmi/n  Thomas  has  so  soon  advanced  to  a  s.jcond  edition. 
La-neH,  Aug.  18t}>.  I  Although  v»>ry  Utile  time  ha^'Uccef'-arllybeiMi  allowed 

It  Is  BO  nhort  a  time  sineo  we  crave  a  full  rcviowofi  ourautnor  for  revision  and  improvemout  of  the  work, 
the  flr'«l  edition  of  this  \w<^V.,  that  we  deem  it  only  !  he  haa  performed  it  exceodinislT  w.»ll.  A-iJe  fr.-m 
neceDHary  now  to  call  attenflim  to  the  second  appear-  '  the  numerous  corrections  which  hr>  h:i>i  found  neco«- 
anee  of  the  work.     Its  »ucn>H!»  has  been  remarkable,     sary  to  make,  hfi  ha*  a«lded  an  adiitir:ili1e  cliapter  un 


and  we  can  only  congratulate  the  author  on  tln^ 
brllllaut  reception  his  book  has  received.— .V.  Y.  Med. 
Journal,  April,  1S*J». 


chlorosis,  which  of  itself  Is  worth  the  co^t  of  the 
volume.— .V.  1'.  Med.  Record,  May  15,  1S«). 


riHURCniLL  [FLEETWOOD).  M.  i).,  M,  K.  L  A, 

ESSAYS  ON   THE  PITERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 

EASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  writings  of  British  Authors  previ- 
ous  to  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  about  450 
pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  50. 


A 


SHWELL  {SA}f[rEfA  M.D., 

Lntr  ()ftetftric  PUjintnan  find  Fjffinrer  at  Guy*»  Hottjiital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO 

WOMEN.  Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  Ame- 
rican, from  the  Third  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of 
52S  pages.     $3  50. 


BIOBT  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT 
OF  FEMALE  DISEASES.    In  one  neat  royal  I'Jmo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  2itO  pages.    $1  (>o. 

DSW£SS*8'TREATISB  027  TUE  DISEASES  OF  FE- 


MALES. With  illuHtrations.  Eleventh  Edttiou, 
with  the  Author's  lattt  improvemfuis  and  correc- 
tions. In  one  octavo  volume  of  33<$  pages,  with 
plates,  extra  cloth,  $3  00. 


nAlLVES  {ROBERT),  M,  />.,  F.R.  C.P,, 

J^  (Mtetrie  Physician  to  St,  Thomas'  Hospifal,  *c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TTl^xVY\§»^  O^  TG^^\^^k%^9.  OP  WOMEN. 

In  one  handBome  ooUto  '^QUmt  iiV\Xi\Sl«j!to%X\<NT»,    V?T«i^\n^.\ 
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TfODGR  (HUGH  L.),  M.D., 

OX  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEX;  inclufUng  Displaceraonts 

of  the  Uterus.     With  orifrinal  illustrations.     Beoond  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     In 
one  beautifully  printed  octaro  volume  of  581  pages,  extra  eloth.     $4  50.     {Lateiif  Isstifei.) 

In  the  preparation  of  th\9  edition  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  im prove  it  with  the  reitults 
of  his  obserTBtion  and  study  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  work.  Considerable  additions  have  thus  been  made  to  it,  which  have  been  partially  aeoora- 
modated  by  an  enlargement  in  the  sIm  of  the  page,  to  avoid  increnslng  unduly  the  bulk  of  the 
volume. 

utArnti,  to  tnke  Mtrnag  i;n!^nni1  simlnRt  hiadv  of  the 
h1ghe<>t  Hnthorlti^ii  In  thin  branch  of  niHlictne,  and 
the  Arj^mcntH  which  hn  offf^fH  In  unpnort  of  hh  posi- 
tion are,  ti»  nut  (he  leaRt,  well  pnt.  NarnernnM  wood- 
catH  Adorn  thin  portion  of  the  work,  and  add  incalen- 
[ably  til  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  varionely 
HhapcHl  inatrnninntt  reft>rred  to  by  onr  author.  ▲«  a 
contribntion  to  the  rtndy  of  women's  diMWNea.  it  is  *^ 
great  value,  and  in  abundantly  able  to  stand  on  Its 
own  merits— ;yr.  r.  M^dUnil  Rteord,  Sept.  16,  166S. 

In  thlM  n«)lnt  of  view,  the  trratlse  of  Profe^Ror 
Ilodge  will  bo  indii<peuf>ahle  to  evory  Htnd^nt  In  Its 
department.  The  Iitrge.  fair  type  and  gi«ni>rul  perfec- 
tion of  wurkmenshlp  will  render  it  doubly  welcome. 
^PaeiJLe  ilt^.  and  Surg.  Jourtuil,  Oct.  1S68. 


F)rom  Paor.  W.  H.  Brpoan.  of  tht  Ruth  M^ilral 
CSMtgr^  Ckiertffo. 

The  biM)k  boars  the  impress  of  a  master  hand,  and 
must,  ftM  iti(  pruJecessor,  pruve  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
fessinu.  In  diseases  of  women  Dr.  Hodge  has  ontab- 
lisheii  a  Hcliool  of  treatment  that  has  become  world- 
wide in  fame. 

Professor  Hodge's  work  is  truly  an  original  one 
nrom  biggin Dliisi;  to  end,  con«eqnently  no  one  can  pe- 
ruke its  iiniroK  withont  learuing  Houiethinfr  new.  The 
book,  wnirli  \s  by  no  means  a  large  one,  in  divided  into 
two  grand  ••ectionK,  ^o  to  spenk:  first,  that  treating  of 
IhenerviMiH  synipatbies  or  the  nlerii'*,  and,  secondly, 
that  which  spViiks  of  the  merhitnicsl  treat  men  Nsfdin- 
placeraonts  of  that  organ.  Ho  U  disposed,  as  a  non* 
oellever  in  the  frequency  of  inilammatlons  of  the 


TV'EST  (CITARLES),  M.D. 

LECTURES  OX  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEX.    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition.     In  one  neat  ootavo  volume  of  about  550  pages,  extra 
cloth.     $3  75 ;  lenther,  $4  75. 

The  reputation  which  tliis  volume  has  acquired  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  In  its  depart- 
ment, renders  it  only  neceKxary  to  sny  thnt  the  present  edition  has  received  a  careful  revinion  at 
the  hands  of  the  author,  resulting  in  a  considerable  increase  of  sise.  A  few  notices  of  previons 
editions  are  subjoined. 

The  manner  of  the  Hntht>r  Is  excellent,  his  deserip- 1  As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  stands.  In  onr  opinion,  se- 
tloDS  graphic  and  perwplcuous,  and  his  treatment  up  >  oond  only  to  Watson,  the  "Macanlay  of  Medicine;" 
to  the  level  of  the  time— clear,  precise,  definite,  and  -  he  posHesses  that  happy  facnlty  of  cloth! og  Instrne- 
marked  by  strong  common  sense.  —  CAfovj^  Mtml.  |  tlon  in  easy  garments;  combining  pleasure  with 
Jnumttl,  l>c^  1SH1.  .  profit,  he  leads  his  pupils,  In  npite  of  the  ancient  pro- 

We  cannot  too  highly  rec..mm.»nd  this,  the  second  ^rr.\*l*!.»?  »  '"y*\  T;^*?  <«  learning.  His  work  Is  one 
edition  of  Or  We^t  s  «celleni  ^^ctnres  on  the  din-  .^blch  will  not  saiisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  but 
eases  of  females.  We  know  of  no  other  book  on  this  "  *■  "»•  that  will  please  the  jrreat  majority  who  are 
aubject  from  which  we  have  derived  as  much  pleasure  seeking  trnth,  and  one  that  w  II  convince  the  student 
and  Instruction.  Every  page  give*  evidence  of  the  ^hat  he  ha*  committed  himself  to  a  candid,  safe,  and 
honest,  earnest,  and  diligent  searcher  after  truth.   He    v»Iaable  guxde.— *>.  A,  Jftd.-Chirurg  lUnfew, 

Is  not  the  inoro  compiler  of  other  men's  Ideas,  but  his  .^^  ««..,  «^«,  .^»<,i...t/^  tvi-  K...tn«  ^^u.^i.*  .ir«*«k 

f*M»...»<.  ^m^  H.M.  w^^..ii  ..ri««  ««»».•  •m.tiw..*  itiwA..»i.^  ''C  must  now  conclude  this  nasttiy  written  akelcn 

lectures  sre  the  r^snlt  «»rien  years  patient  invextiga-  _i4i.  »i  ^  _  ...«  , ,«,        «»......_  »..  ^...  ..„  i>.„  *i..«  »i.. 

Hon  in  ..ne  of  the  widest  fleldif.»r  women's  disease*-  with  the  confident  aMHurAnce   o  our  readers  that  the 

8t.  Bartholon...Ws  Hospital.  As  a  teacher.  Dr.  West  T^^^'l'L ''Sll/tti*?,  ]'VTrUn  Jl'^^J'J^J!^^^^^^^^ 
U  simple  and  earnest  In  his  language,  clea^  and  com-  !  PHiu-Uk  ng.  practica  I'l-y-'cly n  ?■  apparent  on  every 
preheJ.lv.,  In  hi-  p.>ire,.t5..uK,  Jnd  loeioalln  his  de-    P»««-->-  ^-  Joarwd,^  Xt^ifcine. 


ductione. — Cincirt/tntt  Ltiaott,  Jan.  \b6'i. 


We  have  to  say  of  It,  brlpfiy  and  decidedly,  that  It 


We  return  the  author  onr  grateful  thanks  for  the  ■  t<  Ihebett  work  on  the  subject  in  nny  language,  and 
vast  amount  of  instruction  he  has  afforded  as.  His  [  that  It  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  /<r;efte  -prlnwpM  of 
valuable  treati-^  needs  no  enlogy  on  our  part.  His  ,  British  obstetric  authors.— £/ffn'mr^A  Mml.  Jvumal. 
graphic  diction  and  trntbfal  pictures  of  disease  all  <      .»     ,    .,  j  w,   <     i  i    av    v,  v  _^ 

Speak  for  them^el ves.-.VWiro-<;/*/r.irp.  JUvUtw,        i  ..!!!/\**lU!S?°?rj^i*'i;K'''l"r"i!r  *°  ?!;^';\^ 
\,       .      ,  ,     ,  ,     degree  Instmetlve  to  all  who  are  interested  la  ob- 

Most  Ju-tly  oi.te.>med  a  ht^odnrd  work It  I  gtetric  practice.— Z>m<lon.  LtmaU. 

I>ears  evidi'noo  of  havlni;  Iiphd  rarefnlljr  revised,  and  ■ 

ia  well  woriliv  of  the  fame  it  has  already  obtained.  I     We  know  of  ne  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete, 

— ihift.  Jfttt.  Qnor.  Jour.  I  and  yet  so  eompaet.— C'Atof^  Jfecl.  Journal. 

Jgl  TUB  BAME  AUTHOR.  — — 

AX  EXQUIRY  IXTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTAXCE  OP 

ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  oloth.    $1  25. 


JlfEIGS  (CHARLES  />.),  M.  />.. 
WOMAX:   HER  DISEASES  AXD  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series 

of  Lectures  to  his  Class.    Fourth  and  Improved  edition.     In  one  large  and  beautifVilly 
printfd  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  extra  oloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $6  00. 
J>T  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

OX  THE  XATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 
ootavo  volume  of  3A5  pages,  extra  oloth.     $S  00. 

oiMPSoy  {SIR  JAMES  y':)7m^. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  0«  THE  iyi?;«.k«a%  «^  ^Q5««:5v,  ^K^ 

munerousUiiutrations.  In  one  ooUvo  ^o\um«  ot  o^«t  ^^^ -^^V*-  ^%twA^^>5^«^>W*^^^^^' 


a<  HxNET  C.  Lu.'b  Fubuoatiomb — {Midwifiry). 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE   OP  OBSTETRICS.     Illu«- 

trntcd  with  l^rg*  titboKiaphio  pistn  ooDUiDing  on*  hnDdnd  khI  Bftj-Dinr  fljtum  frcm 
DriKind  iiholORriiihg.  aod  with  nnmaruiii  wood-outt.  In  0D«  )ar^  *nd  braulifull;  prinlH 
qanrLo  volume  of  SSD  doubla-ooloiaiiad  plgu,  ■trongl;  boand  In  •itnclolh.  111. 


Iilnd  ur  Bnex|>liliiad.— ^m.  iltd.  Timu 


moHe*  wlthoul  iwrptrinjt  la  lb*  «fell*iii  Balali  at  lb* 

B>r  IWnrirlMllIJ,  "d  In  lo  »ver*  Iriir  >  mpBl  »»lll- 
■bl*  uddltf.in  to  [h.wr  od  lh<  •Dl.Jtct  of  obitatrte*.— 
OannAa  Mtd.  J'  


Illiwrjf  l»r(»,pr.ifii-»l)'Bod*lT|pi      , 

•WMttloUni.    Of  »>•  Amfriniii  warko  on  Iba  •nbjiwl 
Uh  dccldtdir  III*  bcfl.— £illnl>.  Jtcd.  /unr ,  Dk?M. 


■ma  lic'snl  tnm  (ha  Amrriun  pnu.— i>ae^ 
biTc  rud  Ot.  Hodgt'i  book  wltb  kthI  plav 

"mrn'odulvButllusKliulf.    Itt.ccniilDljbt^lT 
iBiiTDcaia.  iBd  Id  tba  iHta.  wabfUaTt.  eotmslTTba 


ila«riai-ii  n'iri>|[>Lf  harabHH  liw  bllodlr  ranlTad. 
■aUuff-^  3lt<l.  Jiiurnal,  Ool.  ISM. 

iraai  Till  be  fonrbrded  to  uij  addnn,  frH  bf  mbii, 


rpANNF.R  {TITOMAS  IT.),  M.D. 
ON  THK  SIGNS  AND  IHSBASKS  OF  PREGNANCY.     Fir«t  Amerinn 
from  tb*  BmodJ  nndEblargad  Bngliab  BdUion.    Wltb  ronrcolorad  plate*  andllTutratlgni 
on  wood.     In  one  bnndaume  octavo  Tolum*  of  dbool  &0O  pngeg,  extra  elolh,  t4  Si. 

bM«lrle.fjr™tlTlnil.pr«llH.lv^1n».'i.ildlncrM«-d  mend  oh.lVtrttj.!  -ludpol..  J-aat  «B*-ld,  l.>  b«M 
■iterlallr  II.  r^tAroty  ■>  m  ^ilds  1..  tba  Maim  mad  lhi«  roliiDir  In  II.*it*ull«(l,iB-.  II  tuatalBit  a-l  only 
to  tba  i^->iiB«  pneiltluBar.— Jn. /vurn.  Mi4.  »rl..    aluir  •tiunienlanlie  •I|jb»,  •yaipioiBMBd  dlwi-o 

With  tlir  InimrnF*'  T.rifly  of  .n|.J«li  treated  of   "i^f"^^^"'^^*^!l!l'-^^^l^^_]l^i^l^rgkiM. 


kBvir  ar. 

.blelothe 

"(  >.olr  .Iwari  be  .lire  of  b»  dlagao-l.  of 

■eneral  pranilloBer.— I'lociBnofi  M«t. 

J,  bill  alwajH  ready  1.1  (reHl  all  ibe  anme-  r  Harcb,  IKM. 

aea«  thai  arc,  mi  fort  on  me  It  (or  tbe  eiiillied 

Tbi-  \%  a  Doet  •iee)lenl  work,  and  ebon 

dbfonlba 

-«,  /W.Bae.mZ  Jlerob  16,  ImJ 

lable  Vr  iB  Ibe  llhni*  of  errry  pncilllo 
baldl  M«t.  Archittt,  f'eb.  iil't: 

n.—Hnm- 

TF  math  pleoitrt  In  ralllnit  the  atlenlloa  of 

bor.,  of  .11  than,  known  ..n  Ihfln.aa 

Bd  edliloB  nf  ■  work  ibat  nt.  La  iu  uiiglual 

.  la,  i*M 

gWAVNR  {JOSRPH  GRIFFITHS),  M.  D.. 
OBSTKTHIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  U^K  OF  STUHEXTS  COM- 

MKKCIMO  MIDWIPEKV  PRACTICE.     From  tba  Fourth  and  Rtviaed  London  EdilioB, 
irilb  AddilioDO  bj  E.  R.  Ultchi^h.  M.  D.     Vith  lllailrUiooa.    In  one  oaat  I2mo.  vol- 
Que.     Eklr»  cloth,  <I  2b.     [Laltlg  Publiihtit.) 
Itl-rr-i.llyar^ipltalllltlecinip-odloniodhe.nb-    ae.wera  Ibe  pnrpoK.     Ill*  BOl  only  valuable  for 

labor,    iber  rsi  vblle  away  Ibe  uib*iirl.t  lodiout  1 11  coadraivt  all  ibal  i-  nM-Mary  lo  kuow'ft.r  ordL 

rl»",e  nll^.-lMlI'i'io' lao'l  p^*™?  .ugJU.'ilou-"'"^  I  m"^  f"  oi"l.ly^^Lo"(»  3tX  li'ad  a«%.  Jautnal, 
lalna.    The  Anii'rlcannlltorbBimatFrlaMraddeEtbr  '  Dept.  10,  1S70. 


V«l.  J«» 


I,  Fab.  I: 


e"tly  pr« 


eaeeedlBfljan 


oompa""— mall  enon|i 

til  there  I.  ofol-tetrlBa,  toniieniK  loioa  a»i«n..  -■  i  »i^,  to  polut  oal  lo  bim  lo  emraor, 
j»phori«jna.    TbaUlUKWaUontara  »»U»a\«J»\^ii4\  vifc^wn^t^vTua-a^wblaewBt 
r^nlarauddincnlt.— C'iKolitHnli  Laiuiet,  Vt^VI^-X  JqH-aiiil,1ii,i,\En. 
Thl<laaino>t»dBilr»W«Hltl»woik,a.ti,awo.?\a«\i\ 


Henbt  C.  Lea'b  Publioattons — {Midwifery).  9ft 


TLfEIQS  (CHARLES  D.).  M.D., 

^^  iMttly  ProfeMor  of  OhHttries^  Ae  ,inttle  J^ferttm  Medical  (kUtgt,  PhilatUipMa, 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.     Fifth  edition, 

rerised.     With  one  hundred  and  thirtj  illustrations.    In  one  beAutiftally  printed  octaTO 
Tolnme  of  760  large  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $5  60 ;  leather,  $6  60. 

finrormbly  koown  to  the  profmRioD  that  no  recom- 
mendation la  aeosasarf;  it  1«  •nSeient  to  aaj,  the 
preuent  editioa  i«  verf  mach  extended,  improved, 
aud  perfected.  WhlUt  the  grvat  practical  taleulR  and 
anlimlted  experience  of  the  author  render  It  a  moHt 


It  is  to  the  ttndent  that  onr  author  haa  more  par- 
tieularly  addreaaed  himself;  but  to  the  practitioner 
we  believe  it  would  be  equallj  aenrieeable  aa  a  book 
of  reference  Mo  work  that  we  have  met  with  ao 
thoroughly  detail*  everjthlng  that  falla  to  the  lot  of 


the  accoucheur  to  perform.  Every  detail,  no  matter  valuable  acquisition  to  the  practitlnner,  it  la  mo  coh' 
how  minute  or  how  trivial,  has  found  a  place.—  denaed  aa  to  conatitnte  a  moat  ellgiblo  and  excellent 
(kmada  Medical  Jtfumtd^  July,  16U7.  t  text-book  fur  the  atndeat— &»WA«r»  Mtd.  and  Surg, 

The  original  edition  la  already  ao  extenalvely  and  |  Journal,  July,  1867. 


LfAMSBOTHAM  (FRAXCIS  H,),  M.D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND    PRACTICE   OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

CINE  AND  SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarirad 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  bj  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  Y.  Kkating,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Ohtitetrics,  Ac,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
bands;  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  nuoieroas  wood-cuts  in  the  text,  ountaining  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  ntudent  will  learn  from  i  To  the  phyaieian'a  library  it  la  Indlspenaahle,  while 
It  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find  '  to  the  Mtodent,  aa  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract 
it,  aa  a  book  of  reference,  aurpaaaed  by  none  other. —  ;  the  material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  edueatloa 
8tetho9cope.  [  on  obHtetrieal  acienre,  it  haa  no  auperlor. — Ohio  Med. 

The  character  and  raerita  of  Dr.  Ramabotham'a  !  «'«''  ^"*'^-  'Journal. 
work  are  ao  well  known  and  thoroughly  esUiblinhed,  ;  When  we  call  to  mind  the  toll  we  nnderweat  la 
that  comment  la  nnuece>«!»ary  and  pr«tiHe  Hup«)rfluuuH.  j  aC4Ulrlnga  knowledge  of  tUia  aubject,  we  cannot  bat 
The  llluatratlonR,  which  are  nnmeroua  and  accurate,  .  envy  the  atudent  of  the  preaent  day  the  aid  wbieh 
are  executed  in  the  hlgheat  "tyle  of  art.  We  cannot  ■  thia  work  will  afford  him.— .^m.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readera. — St.  j  Sciences. 
Louis  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal.  I  

QHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.R.I.  A. 

ON  TUE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  th^  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.     With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Francib  Co5dib,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  *' Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren," Ac.     With  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  illustrations.     In  one  very  handsome  octATO 
volume  of  nearly  7U0  large  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $6  00. 
In  adapting  this  standard  favorite  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States,  the  editor 
has  endeavored  to  insert  everything  that  his  experience  has  shown  him  would  be  desirable  for  the 
American  student,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations.     With  the  sanction  of  the  author, 
he  has  added,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  chapters  fVom  a  little  **  Manual  for  Midwives  and 
Nurses,"  recently  issued  bj  Dr.  Churchill,  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly 
tail  to  prove  of  advantage  to  the  junior  practitioner.    The  result  of  all  these  additions  is  that  the 
work  now  contains  f^Uy  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  one- 
half  more  illustrations;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contains 
almost  two  hundred  pages  more  than  before. 

Theae  additions  render  the  work  Mtill  more  com- 

rdete  and  acoepiable  than  ever;  and  with  the  excel- 
ent  etyle  in  which  the  publiahera  have  presented 
thlrt  editiun  of  Churehill,  we  can  commend  it  to  the 
profeaaion  with  great  cordiality  and  ploaaure.— Oiii- 
ffinnaii  Lancet. 

Few  workr  on  this  branch  of  medical  seienee  are 
equal  to  it,  certainly  none  excel  it,  whether  in  regard 
to  theory  or  practice,  and  in  one  reapect  it  la  superior 
to  all  othera,  vii.,  In  ita  atati<»tioal  information,  and 
therefore,  on  these  grounda  a  moat  valuable  work  for 
the  phyaician,  atudent,  or  lecturer,  all  of  whom  will 
find  in  it  the  information  which  they  are  aeeklng. — 
Brit,  Am.  Journal. 

The  preaent  treatise  Is  very  much  enlarged  and 
amplified  beyond  the  prevloua  editions  but  nothing 


haa  been  added  which  could  be  well  diapenaed  with. 
An  examination  of  the  table  of  contents  ahowa  how 
thoroughly  the  author  has  gone  over  tl|«  ground,  and 
the  eare  he  haa  talcea  In  the  text  to  preaent  the'anb- 
jeeta  in  all  their  bearlnga,  will  render  thia  new  editioa 
even  more  neoeaKory  to  the  obstetric  student  than 
were  either  of  the  former  editions  at  the  date  of  their 
appearance.  Ho  treatiae  on  obatetrica  with  whieh  we 
are  acqaalated  can  compare  favorably  with  this,  la 
respect  to  the  amount  of  material  which  has  beea 
gathered  from  every  source. — Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

There  is  ao  better  text^book  for  students,  or  work 
of  reference  and  study  for  the  practlaing  phyalriaa 
than  this.  It  should  adorn  and  enrich  every  medical 
library.— <7A<ca^o  Med.  JoumaL 


M 


OSTGOMERT  (W.  F.),  M.D., 

Prvftseor  qf  Midwifery  in  the  King's  and  Queen^s  OoUege  qf  Physicians  in  Ireland. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OP  PREG- 

N  ANCT.  With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second 
and  enlarged  English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts. 
In  one  verj  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  extra  oloth.     $3  76. 


EIOBT'8  8TBTXII  07  MDWIFBBT.    With  Votes  I  DKWKB8*8  GOMFBBHBJf  SITE  STSTHf  OT  «.V&> 
and  Additional  IllostratiOBS.     Second  Amerleaa  I     WIFBBT.    Twelfth  a«LViMV,'«fi>ia.^CMw^i}MtfeV\Ma. 
edition.  One  volaase  oeiavo»  estra  eloth,  4tt  pages,  l    Im^NivamaaXa  «a4  emMSMuawa,  Va.<aia»  vaw««^^i^ 


S6 


HiNBY  C.  Lea'b  PubiiIOAtions— (fiftcr^jfery); 


6yK0SS  (SAMUEL  />.),  J/.2>., 
'  Pn'/et&or  *^  Surgtry  i»  tht  J^Kr^ton  JTetKeoi  OAltgt  of  FhiladapMa. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SUKGEHY:   Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therai)eutic, 

and  Operative.    Illa^trated  by  upwarda  of  Thirteen  Ilundred  Kngrarinpi.    Fourth  edition, 
carofully  revised,  and  im|n-oved.   In  twu  Iftrge  and  beautifully  printed  royal  octavo  volnmei 
of  2200  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.     $15  UO. 
The  continued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaust  ion  of  successive  large  editions  of  this  great  work, 
provesr  that  it  has  8Ucee«sf\illy  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioners  and  students.    Though 
out  little  over  six  years  have  elapsed  since  its  firfrt  publication,  it  has  already  reached  it?  fourth 
edition,  while  the  care  of  the  author  in  its  revision  and  correction  has  kept  it'in  a  constantly  im- 
proved shape.     By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
matter  is  condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five  ordinary 
octavos.    Thif>.  combined  with  the  most  carefVil  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  binding, 
renders  it  one  of  the  oheiijH»j«t  works  accessible  to  the  profession.     Every  subject  pri-ifi^rlv  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  surgery  i:(  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who*  poj^sesscs  thi:i  work  may  be 
■aid  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

It  lontt  li»ug  remain  the  moMt  compreheaiive  wori  i  henttation  in  pr.^nonndng  It  without  a  rlvnl  la  oar 
•a  thl4  ImporiMnt  pnrt  of  medicine. — Bintton  Jltdical  1  language,  and  equnl  to  tbebe»t  lyKt^uni  uf  «urgery  in 
and  Surffic'ilJournftl^  March  2S,  18d5.  any  langaage. — *V.  1'.  .V«i.  Jnnrnat. 

We  have  compared  It  with  muHt  of  our  staodard  ,  ^^'  ?*»[y  ^J  ^"^  t**<  h*f»«i  ivxt-bouk  ».ii  tii-  *'ib:ect. 
works,  auch  as  thoM  of  Erichaen,  Miller,  FergOMa^m,  "  *  wjjole.  within  the  reath  of  Aiu^rlcau  htndfni.-. 
Byrne,  and  ulhera,  and  we  muHi,  in  ja^tlce  to  oar  I  *>"*  one  which  will  be  much  more  th^n  «?rer  likely 
anihor,  award  it  the  pre-«minenc«».  A«  a  work,  c<»m- 1  '«  *>•  r*«orted  to  and  regarded  aa  a  hiifh  anthwrity 
plete  in  alui.»ut  every  detail,  no  matter  h..w  minate  *oroad.— -Am.  ^ourntUM4d.  ScieUct*,  Jau.  li-io. 
or  trilling,  and  embracing  erery  bubject  known  in  The  work  oontaina  everything.  minc>r  and  major, 
the  principle*  and  practice  of  hurgery.  we  believe  it  operative  and  diagnohtic.  including  mensuration  and 
etanda  witliont  a  riral.  Dr  Groans  in  LIk  preface,  re-  examination,  venereal  di^ea^^ea.  and  uterine  maaipn- 
marks  "my  aim  has  been  to  embrace  the  whole  do-  luiionii  and  oi^rationit.  It  U  a  c<>uip!ete  The>aaraa 
main  of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to  every  subject  It*  of  modern  uurgery,  where  the  *tu.lem  and  practi> 
legitimate  claim  to  notice;"  and,  we  aa^nre  our  tioner  ahall  not  seek  In  vain  fur  what  they  de»ir«~ 
readers,  he  haa  kept  h\n  word.    It  ii»  a  work  which    Snn  I^ancUco  JftU.  Presf^  Jan.  ISf^.^ 

we  can  mo»»t  confidently  recommend  to  our  brethren.        fk,w.«  i.  —  k^.«  «,w» .««-  ^^«»i^.      i .i     it 

for  Its  utility  U  becoming  the  moi*  evident  the  longer  .  -  ,^P*^  ^  V^^ZZl  iTn^u^  if  ^il  **  -f  m  "i^V?! 
It  is  upon  the  shelve*  of  our  lll.Tary.-tVr.mdfi  Med.  ^^r^^'l^'^lV,^^^,  Vlt  I  ^^  ^T"  .  .  **  **'}•"'  " 
r..,.^*.i  c^,.»rt,nK-r  isMi  ***>  UkfTe  provincial  or  even  national  )^ystem  of  rar- 

Journal,  beptember.  IdW  ^^^^^  ^,,,j  ^  ^^^^.^  ^,,.^^^  ^j^j,^  ^^^^  ,^/^^^^  Udebied 

The  flrct  two  editions  of  ProfeKfor  Grona'  Syatem  of  i  to  the  pa»i,  ha>i  a  Btrong  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
Surgery  are  »o  well  known  to  the  proAsMlon,  and  so  future  of  surgical  aolenee.— fclmturyb  J/e4./i/Hni(W. 
highly  prized,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  uh  to  apeak  in  :  j^n.  ItHii. 

I^Xblr '  1  JSa''*''^-^  ^^^"^   ^"^^^  '*""^*  1      A  «^"<^  *«  t^'  ''"^  »•  "■*'»^  t"*  •^*>'^  «»>»»  the 
oepiemoer,  Jiw>.  ^     ^  ^,  ^    .      |  author  and  publisher  have  spared  no  labor  in  making 

We  gladly  indorse  the  favorable  recommendation    ^  the  imtHt  complete  "Sy-«tem  of  Surgerv"  ev^r  pub- 
of  the  work,  btUh  an  regards  matter  and  htyle,  which    Ushed  in  anv  ci'untry  — ».  L*juU  Jin.i.  .i«./  Sura 
we  made  when  noticing  ita  flrat  appearance.— ^rrffifA  >  Jonrnitl,  April,  1S«.>. 

_„  ^^  .  .     T       .  .         •«  A  syxtem  of  aurgery  which  we  think  nnrivall'd  ia 

The  inoal  complete  work  that  ha*  yet  iMued  from  our  language,  and  which  will  Indelibly  aaeociate  hit 
Ihe  presa  on  the  acience  and  practice  of  surgery.—  j  j^^^^  ,„hy^  surgical  i-cience.  And  what,  in  ourvpin- 
liinuif)n  Liinctt.  -ion,  enhaucea  the  value  of  the  work  is  that,  while  the 

Thia  bytitom  of  aurgerv  ia,  we  predict,  destined  to  i  practising  aurgeon  will  find  all  that  he  rir^uire:*  in  it, 
ke  a  C'.'Uiuiauding  position  in  our  surgical  lltera-    it  l«  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  mo«i  valuable  trea- 


take 

tare,  and  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  author's  well 
earned  fame.  Aa  an  autliority  on  general  largical 
BubJectK,  this  work  ia  long  to  occupy  a  pre-eminent 
place,  not  ouiy  at  home,  but  abroad.     W^  have  no 


tli«eB  which  can  be  put  into  Ihe  hand*  of  the  sTnJent 
aeeking  to  know  the  principlea  and  practice  ^ii  this 
branch  of  the  prolCMion  which  he  Uetiigu*  Nubr4> 
quently  to  follow.— 2%e  Brit.  Am.JvurH.,  JI-mCr^tiL 


UY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE    OX   FOREIGN    BODIES   IN  THE 

AIR- PASSAGES.     In  1  Tol.  Svo.  oloth,  with  iUuatraUoni.    pp.  468.    $2  75. 


SKBY'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,     la  1    vol.   8vo. 

eloth,  of  over  ttM  pagea ;  with  about  100  wood-eota. 

MIA 
COOPER'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PaACTioB  ov  SrauBav.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  T.'a)  p.  $i. 


OIHSOX'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SCh- 
OKav.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  sltereii.  With 
thirty-four  platei^.  In  two  handsome  tct^vo  Vi<i- 
umea,  about  h\X)  pp. ,  leather,  raised  bdadj>.  •«  M. 


liflLLER  (JAMES),  ~     " 

^■*^  LaU  Pr^tAtor  of  Surffery  in  tkt  Uniwrtity  nf  Edinburgh,  ^« 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  tliinl  aud 

revi.*)e<l  Edinburgh  edition.  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume  of  700  pages,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  illastrations  ou  wood,  extra  cloth.     $3  75. 

D  r  THE  SA  ME  A  C TW '  R .  

THE   PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  tin.' la .^t 

Edinburgh  edition.  Revised  by  the  American  editor.  Illustrated  by  three  huuvlrerl  and 
sixty-four  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  oetavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  extra 
cloth.     $3  76. 


s- 


A  KG  EXT  (F,  W.),  M.D. 


OX  BAND AQraQ  AXIN  QTCT.^^  Q^^^K.TlOy S  OF  MINOR  SUR- 

GERY .    N«w  «dU\oia,  in^  %i^ iA^\V\wa\<iVa.'^«t  ««i ^^Wmtj %«x^eRi .  ^^M^gHubAma  royal 
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ASHHURST  (JOIL\\  Jr.).  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  the  BptMnypnl  HtajHtal^  PhUadtlphia . 

THE   TRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURGERY.    In  one 

very  large  and  handsome  octavo  voIuQie  of  about  lOUO  poget*,  vrith  nearly  550  illustrutione, 

extra  cloth,  $ft  ,')0;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  50.  {JuU  lieaf/y.) 
The  object  of  the  author  hns  been  to  present.,  within  nn  condensed  a  compass  as  possible,  a 
complete  treatise  on  Surgery  in  all  its  branches,  suitable  both  as  a  text-bouk  for  the  student  and 
a  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner.  6o  much  has  of  lata  years  been  done  for  the  advanoa* 
meat  of  Surgical  Art  and  Science,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  a  work  which  should  present 
the  latest  asyjects  of  every  subject,  and  which,  by  its  American  character,  should  rentier  oecei<»ible 
to  the  profession  at  Inrge  the  experience  of  the  practitioners  of  both  hemispheres.  This  hoii  heen 
the  aim  of  the  author,  and  It  i»  hoped  thnt  the  volume  will  be  found  to  fulfil  its  purpose  satisfao- 
torlly.     The  plan  and  general  outline  of  the  work  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 

CONDENSED  SUMMAET  OF  C0HTEKT8. 

CirArTKR  I.  Inflammation.  II.  Trentment  of  Inflammation.  III.  Operations  in  general : 
Anii?i(thctic%<.  IV.  Minor  Surgery.  V.  Amputations.  VI.  Special  Amputations.  VII.  Effects 
of  Injuries  in  General  :  Wounds.  VIII.  Gunshot  Wounds.  IX.  Injuries  of  Blood  vessel*.  X. 
Injuries  of  Nerves.  Muscles  and  Tendons,  Lymphatic*.  Bursas,  Bone.«,  and  Joints.  XI.  Fractures. 
XII.  Special  Fr.ictures.  XIII.  Dislocations.  XIV.  Effects  of  Ileat  and  Cold.  XV.  Injuries 
of  the  Head.  XVI.  Injuries  of  the  Back.  XVII.  Injuries  of  the  Face  and  Xeck.  XVIII. 
Injuries  of  the  Chest.  XIX.  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis.  XX.  Diseases  re.ouUing  from 
luflamm.'itioii.  XXI.  Kr.vsi[>elas.  XXII.  Pyiemia.  XXIII.  Diathetic  Diseases:  Struma  (in- 
cluding Tubercle  nnd  Scrofula);  Rickets.  XXIV.  Venerenl  Diseases;  Gonorrhuca  and  Cbaporoid. 
XXV.  Voneroal  Diseases  continued  :  Syphilis.  XXVI.  Tumors.  XXVII.  Surgical  Diseasoi  of 
Skin,  Areolar  Tissue,  Lymphatics,  Muscles,  Tendons,  and  Bursse.  XXVIII.  Surgical  Disease 
of  Nervous  System  (including  Tetanus).  XXIX.  Surgical  Diseases  of  Vascular  System  (inalud- 
ing  Aneuriijtm).  XXX.  Diiieases  of  Bone.  XXXI.  Diseases  of  Joints.  XXXII.  Excisions. 
XXXIII.  Orthop«'dic  Surgery.  XXXIV.  Diseasesof  Head  and  Spine.  XXXV.  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  XXXVI.  Diseas^es  (if  the  Kar.  XXXVII.  Diseases  of  the  Face  and  Neck.  XXXVIII. 
Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  and  Throat.  XXXIX.  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  XL.  Hernia. 
XLI.  Special  Ilernitc.  XLII.  Diseases  of  Intestinal  Canal.  XLIII.  Diseases  of  Abdominal 
Organs,  and  various  operations  on  the  Abdomen.  XLIV.  Urinary  Calculus.  LXV.  Diseases  of 
Bladder  and  Prostate.  XLVI.  Diseases  of  Urethra.  XL VII.  Diseoaes  of  Generative  Organs. 
Index. 

fJRICIlSEy  (JOHN),  "*" 

-»-•  Senior  Surgton  to  Cnivtrtity  College  Hospital, 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Sur- 

gical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  From  the  Fifth  enlarged  and  carefully  revised 
London  Edition.  With  Additions  by  John  AfluiruRRT,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  ke.  Illustrated  by  over  six  hundred  £ngra\ing8  on  wood.  In  one  very  large 
and  beautifully  printed  imperial  octavo  volume,  containing  over  twelve  hundred  closely 
printed  pages :  cloth,  $7  50 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8  50.     {Lately  PtibUthed,) 

KricliHcn'*  Bargery  needs  no  review  at  the  preseat  A  aobln  volume,  to  review  which  would  reipitro  hd 
dMy.    LoQg  K^o  it  took  itad  liaii  uince  maiataiaed  a    aualyiiid  of  the  whole  domalD  of  modern  surgery 


ivMiliug  pi>»itiuu  la  Hurgical  literatare,  and  this  ponL- 
tluu  i»  »•>  flriiily  held,  that  no  efforta  on  the  part  of  a 
reviewer  would  i^erve  to  weaken  the  estimate  which 


Within  its  cumpreheutdve  compaaH  will  be   found 
every  detail  of  lufor, 


irorMatlon  which  is  needoU  by  the 
practical  surgeuu.— ;r  T.  Mt<i.  Oazdte,  Uct.  m,  1809. 
hM^  I'een  plaoed  upon  the  book— nor,  indeed,  ounld  ,      i#,v^,^  „,^  ,_„  v^  i        vi  u 
ti.ey  mnUMially  sireumhen  It.    The  duty,  then,  do-     ,«?L'^''^*'?,l\^«^"^'.T^\':^*^."^^^^^^ 


VDlVlng  upou  UK  1h  Hiuiply  tu  note  the  appearuuco  of 
tliU  new  oditiun.  and  to  point  out  the  improvements 
theri»iu  made.— X  Y.  ihd.  Journal,  Jan.  1S70. 

In  the  recent  repabli<'atloa  in  this  conntry  of  the 
last   London  editlun  of  'Erichwen'H    t?urgery"  the 


more  generally  knr>wn  to  th«»  niedical  siudeut,  they 
are  those  of  Watson'n  Praciico  and  Ju-ichsea's  Sur- 
gery. And  few  will  deny  that  thdr  dlstluguinhed 
authors  are  deserving  of  thia  and  all  honor  which 
has  been  paid  them.  Wation's  Practice  but  a  (vw 
:nHen«  eurgery  ine  years  ainco  might  hare  been  called  the  Bible  of  Pliv- 
practmoner  and  student  are  supplied  "^ith  a  guide    Biciau«s  and  Knchsea'a  roiu^e  now  before  a»  ia  not 


and  textrhook  which  apparently  learew  nothing  to  be 
<le>irfd.  Full  and  coniplele  in  every  csMUtlal  par- 
ficular,  and  ini-ulcatlug  ibe  moht  advanced  and  cor- 
rect modes  of  practice,  It  I*  certain  to  com<»  Into  very 
general  u^e.  The  additlouH  of  Dr  Ashhnrst,  thoagh 
not  exiennive,  are  to  the  point;  they  relate  chiefly 
to  Item*  of  American  vr&ciiee.^The  Journal  of  Pgy- 
nhofogiCfU  Mfdtcine,  Jan.  1S70. 


undeserving  of  a  similar  compliment  from  the  sur- 
geon. The  original  English  edition  U  too  well  known 
to  need  any  reeommendation  on  our  part,  but  thisj 
American  edition  has  ao  much  in  it  thai  has  been 
added  by  the  Americtn  editor,  Dr.  Ahhhurat,  as  to 
call  forth  the  highest  praiwe  and  niimt  Nlnrerv  admi- 
ration of  the  uumpletdueHH  with  which  he  haa.doue 
his  part  J  n  rendering  the  boulc  the  l)e«i  uu  geueral 

^^^  burgeon  in  thia  vuun- 
\ttricny  Kuv.  ]JW9. 


Wh*.>tlier  we  regard  it  as  a  text- book  for  the  medical  surgiTv  which  Is  otfered  to  the 
Htudi'iit.  or  iis  It  guldi'  forthepracHiioner,  It  do«ervr-*  :  try  —The.  Am.  J'/urn.  uf  <M>ntt 
I'ur  hiyli«>t  pi;il^e.— -Iw.  Joum.  Mid  A'c?/.,  Jan.  Ib70.  ! 

r>Y  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {JuMt  I/mued.) 

ON   RAILWAY,    AND    OTHER    INJURIES   OF   THE    NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.    In  small  octavo  volume.    Extra  cloth,  $1  00. 
piRRIE  (  WILLIAM),  F.  R,  S.  E.. 

-^  PruftHwr  of  Surgtry  in  i/ui  Un  ivtfftUy  of  Aberdeen . 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    Edited  b^ 

JoBir  Kbill,  M.D.,  Profeiior  of  Burgery  in  the  Peuoit..  ll%^Vc^%\^«i\««»^^^xv><^^*^**^\^ 
PennsylTanU  HiM^tal,  Ao.  In  one  ywj  ^MAdmm^  w^«»^^^<^»sft!a  ^A'Wi^  v^v^V^^*^^^^ 
iUattrmtionB,  axtra  cloth.    $S  75. 


S8 
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T)RUITT  {ROBERT),  M.R.CS..  ^-c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eifrhth  enlarged  and  improred  London  edition.  niaii> 
trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirty  two  wood-engrarinM.  in  one  rery  handsome  octavo 
volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pages.  Extra  doth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  OO. 
All  that  the  nnrgical  At ndent  or  practitioner  eonld    thenretlcal  aargical  oplalon«,  no  work  tli&t  we»ret4 


de«ire. — D^tbiin  Qvnrt^rly  Journal. 


preKent  ncqaainted  with  can  at  all  compare  with  It 


It  111  a  moft  admirable  book.    We  do  not  know  It  i«  a  eompeiidium  of  ■nrglfal   heory  Mf  we  niayaie 

when  we  have  examined  one  with  more  pleaenre.-  Jje  word)  and  praetlee  »f  *t^f.  "f  ^•^  dweme 

Bottom  Jfc4.  nud  Surg.  Journal.  *»»•  e«llmale  placed  apon  Xt.-Brtt.  Am.  JournaL 

In  Mr.  Drnltf.  bouk,  though  eontalDlng  only  some  Thus  enlarged  and  Improved.  It  will  continue  te 

Mven  hundred  page.,  both  the  prindplwi  and  the  "■"  among  our  ^at  l«»-book«  on  elementary -uf 

Tracace  of  •urgery  are  treated,  and  .o  clearly  and  gfirj.^Oolumbu*  B€W.  qf  Jf«<.  <'nd  Surg. 

pernplcatkiisly,  a«  to  elucidate  every  important  topic.  We  must  cloie  thla  brief  notice  of  an  admirable 

The  fact  thnt  twelve  edlrlooff  have  already  been  called  work  by  reeommendlng  it  to  tbe  earnest  attention  of 

for.  in  therte  dHVs  of  active  competition,  would  of  every  medical  MtodeaU— G%ar/<vf»H  Jf^ciica/Zuuraa/ 

ItMlf  show  it  to'  pi->««eMi  marked  aiiperiorily.     We  and  Bevi^w. 

have  examined  the  book  moM  thoroughly,  and  can  ^  text-book  which  the  general  voice  of  the  profee- 

■ay  that  this  «iicceMii  well  merited.     Hii*  book,  »Iob  in  both  England  and  America  haa  commended  as 

moreover,  pu^iewei*  the  InflHtimable  advantaaes  of  ^^^  ^f  n,^  pj^.i  udmlrabie  "manuals."  or.  "wdt 

having  the  subjects  perfectly  well  arranged  and  claa-  ^neeum,*'  as  lt«  Bnglt»h  title  runs  which  can  be 

•illed,  and  of  helug  written  in  a  M vie  at  once  clear  n\tLc*d  in  the  hand*  of  the  arudent.    The  merit,  of 
and  aucclncl— Jm.  Jourwil «/  Mtd.  Sciences.            «  bruUl'a  Surgery  are  loo  well  known  to  every  one  to 

Whether  we  view  Drultt's  Surgery  as  a  guide  to  need  any  further  eulogiom  from  us. — yiuhvUU  MM. 

operative  procedures,  or  aa  representing  tbe  latest  Joumd. 

JJAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.D„ 

Pro/f»9or  f/  Fractures  and  lH*l<*eationM^  A«.,  in  Bdlevwi  Howp.  Mod.  College,  yew  Tork. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  FRACTURES  AND    DISLOCA- 

TIONS.     Foarth  edition,  thoroughly  revi.oed.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  Tolnme 
of  nenrly  800  pages,  with  several  hundred  illastrations.    Extra  cloth,  $5  75 ;  leather,  $8  75. 
{Just  Beady  ) 
In  reviiting  this  standard  work,  the  author  has  omitted  much  which  the  progress  of  science  has 
seemed  to  render  Iom  important,  and  has  thus  gained  room  for  a  large  amount  of  new  matter, 
so  that  with  but  little  increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume  he  has  yet  been  able  to  present  the  sitb- 
jeet  in  its  mon  recent  Aspect.     The  series  of  illustrations  bus  likewise  undergone  n  thorough 
revision  ;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  wood-cuts  in  the  last  edition  have  been  rejected,  and  their  places 
supplied,  for  the  most  part,  with  original  drawings,  representing  the  most  approved  forms  of  ap- 
parel, and  the  latent  views  with  regard  to  the  jmthology  of  fractures  and  dislocations.     In  it^ 
present  improved  form,  therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  m.ny  maintain  the  character  which 
it  has  acquired  of  a  st^indard  authority  on  every  detail  of  its  important  subject. 
It  is  not,  or  couri«e,  our  intention  to  rfvii-w  in  fx-    rable  treatise,  which  wa  hare  always  considered  the 


tenJHi^  llsiuiltou  on  "FracturoH  und  Dislocations.'* 
Eleven  veart^  Hgo  nurh  review  might  not  have  been 
«»at  of  plare  :  to-ilny  the  work  Ik  au  authority,  Howell, 
so  generally,  snd  so  ftvorably  known,  thnt  It  only 
remains  for'the  reviewer  to  say  that  a  new  edition  is 
JtiKt  out.  sii«l  it  i-*  blotter  than  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors.—O'lfLtiiiia/f  Clinic,  OcL  14.  1S71. 

Undoubtr-dly  the  be<it  work  on  Frnctnres  and  Dis- 
locations ill  tbe  Kii^lifh  laogaago. — Cincinnati  Mtd. 
Sepetiorjf,  Oct.  1K71. 

We  have  once  more  before  us  Dr.  Hamilton's  adml- 


uiOoi  complete  and  reliable  work  on  the  »ubji>ot.  As 
a  whole,  the  work  Is  witfaont  an  equal  in  the  litera- 
tnre  of  the  profession. — Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg. 
Journ  ,  Oct.  12,  1S7I. 

It  Is  nnnecessary  at  this  time  to  commend  the  book, 
except  to  siieh  ai-  are  beginuersin  the  <^to«ly  <>f  t!u» 
particular  branch  of  snrgery.  Every  practical  sur- 
geon In  this  country  and  abrlmd  known  of  it  ah  a  most 
trnsiworthy  guide,  and  one  which  they.  In  common 
with  us,  would  nnqnalifledly  recomnieud  ai  the  high- 
OKt  authority  la  any  language.— J^.  Y.  Mtd.  Btront, 
<>vt    Itt,  1871. 


ASHTON  (T.  /.)• 
ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS   OF 

THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remarks  on  Habitual  Constipation.  Second  American, 
from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  handsome  illustrations.  In  ona  very 
beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  about  300  pages.     $3  25. 


We  can  recommend  this  volume  of  Mr  Ashton's  In 
the  strongest  terms,  as  containing  all  the  latest  details 
of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  connected 
with  therectnm. — Cannda  Mtd.  Jtmm.,  March,  1866. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  special  treatises  that  the 
physician  and  surgeon  can  have  In  hla  library. — 
tfhicago  M^itcnl  Rxaminert  Jan.  1AH6. 


The  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  former  American  reprint,  and  the 
numerous  editions  publiKhed  in  England,  are  thebet 
arguments  we  can  olTer  of  the  merits,  and  of  the  um»- 
lessnens  of  any  commendation  on  oar  part  of  a  book 
already  so  favorably  known  to  our  readei-s.— SAS^ini 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  25,  1866. 


B 


IGELO  W  {HEXR  V  J.).  M.  A, 

Prnf(M^r  nf  Snrgfry  in  the  Munttarhu setts  Med.  College, 

ON   THE   MECHANISM   OF    DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURR 

OF  THE  HIP.  With  the  Redaction  of  the  Dislocation  by  the  Flexion  Method.  With 
numerous  ori^nnal  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volame.  Cloth,  f  2  50. 
{Latfiy  Istsned.) 


We  crintiot  too  liitfhiy  prat<4e  this  book  as  the  work 
of  an  it(>ciiiii|)li<«lied  sad  xcientiflo  surgeon.  We  do 
not  hesiiato  to  ssv  that  he  havdone  much  to  clearnp 
fhe  obHcurities  ci^nnected  w\lh  iYi»TaecVaa\Axa  nt^W 


graph  Is  largely  Illustrated  with  exqnl«1telyeTecat«:d 
woodents,  sfter  photographs,  which  help  to  elucidate 
tbe  admirable  subject-matter  of  the  text.  We  cor- 
4\«\Vj  «<^mmend  the  **  Hip.**  by  Dr.  Blgelow.  to  tbe 


\ 


,  , «*^«^>^^«'«^«>^van^%»..-.lv>«MlM  Qstarleriy/omriMilfe/ 

valuable  practlcHl  rules  lor  tVi%  «a»^  aa^  m^V  »u«-\  li«A&mX&«toiw9a,^^A«l%. 
eoMsfal  maoag«menl  of  Ihew  \^^\iT\«a.  T^i*  mo%«>-\ 
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TU'ELLS  (/.  SOELBERO), 

'  '         Pro/egaor  of  Ophthalmology  in  KIng'a  ColUge  Hogpital^  Ae. 

A   TREATISE    ON    DISEASES   OP   THE   EYE.     First  American 

Edition,  with  additions;  illaitrated  with  216  engraringi  on  wood,  and  six  colored  plates. 
Together  with  seleotioni  from  the  Test-tjpes  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  In  one  large  and 
▼erjr  handnome  octa?o  Yolame  of  about  76U  pages ;  extra  oioth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $6  00. 
(Lately  Issued.) 

A  work  haH  long  been  wanting  which  should  represent  adequately  and  eompletelj  th^  present 
aspect  of  British  Ophthalmology,  and  this  want  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Wells  to  supply.  Th« 
favorable  reception  of  his  volume  by  the  medical  press  is  a  guarnntee  thnt  he  has  succeeded  in 
his  undertaking,  and  in  reproducing  the  work  in  this  country  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  it  in  every  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Americnn  practitioner.  8ach  additions  as 
seemed  desirable  have  been  introduced  by  the  editor.  Dr.  I.  if  inis  Uays,  and  the  number  of 
illustrations  hns  been  more  than  doubled.  The  importance  of  test-types  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis 
is  so  nniversally  acknowledged  at  the  present  day  that  it  seemed  esflential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  work  that  they  iihould  be  added,  and  as  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  those  both  of  Jaeger 
and  of  Snellen  for  different  purposes,  selections  have  been  made  from  each,  so  thnt  the  practitioner 
may  have  at  command  all  the  assistance  necessary.  The  work  is  thus  presented  as  in  every  way 
fitted  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  American  profession. 

In  this  rmpect  the  work  before  us  is  of  mach  more  I  meod  it  to  all  who  dmilre  to  eonRnlt  a  really  good 
service  to  the  gt^Deral  practitioner  than  lho»e  beiivy  '  work  on  oplithalmle  Hcl^nce.  The  AmericHD  edition 
eompilatlonN  which,  in  giving  every  person'*  viewN,  '  of  Mr.WfIi<i'trentlMew*ii  superintended  in  Itn  passage 
too  often  neglect  to  specify  those  which  are  most  in  thrungh  the  press  hy  Dr.  I.  Mints  Hsys,  who  has 
secordance  with  the  author's  opinions,  or  in  general  .  added  some  notes  of  his  own  where  it  M4>eined  desira- 
acceptance.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
this  treatitu",  as,  on  the  whole,  of  all  English  works 
on  the  sahject,  the  one  be«t  adapted  to  the  wants  of 


hie.  He  has  also  introduced  more  than  one  hundred 
new  additionHl  wood*cat«.  and  added  seleetions  from 
thetest-tjpenof  Jaeger  and  of  Snellen. — Leavenvnrth 

the  generHl  practilloner. ->£(/<n6uryA  Med.  Journal,     Med.  I/entld,  Jhu.  IbZO. 

March,  1870.  •      Without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  upon  the  snb- 


A  treat i»<>  of  rare  merit.  It  Is  practical,  compre- 
heniiive,  aud  yetc«)nclHe.  Upon  those  subjects  nsnally 
foaod  difflcalt  to  the  student,  he  has  dwelt  at  length 
and  entered  into  fnll  explanation.  After  a  careful 
perusal  of  its  contents,  we  can  anhesltatlnfly  com- 


Ject  which  ban  ever  been  pnblUhed ;  it  is  complete  oa 
ihesnbject  of  which  it  treats,  and  is  a  necesKary  work 
for  every  physiciao  who  attempts  to  treat  diseases  of 
the  eye. — Dominion  Mtd.  Journal^  Sept.  18tf9. 


rOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F,  R.  S„ 
Aural  Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St.  Mary^t  HotpitaL 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR:  their  Nature,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 

ment.     With  one  hnndred  engravings  on  wood.     Second  American  edition.     In  one  Tory 
handsomely  printed  octaTO  Tolnme  of  440  pages;  extra  cloth,  $4. 


TA  URENCE  (JOHN  Z.),  F,  R.  C.  S., 

"^  Editor  of  the  Ophthalmic  Revleto,  *c. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OF   OPHTHALMIC   SURGERY,  for  the  nse  of 

Practitioners.    Second  Edition,  rerised  and  enlarged.     With  numerous  illustrations.     In 
one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $3  00.     {Lately  Issued.) 

This  id,  as  its  name  suggests,  a  book  for  convenient  [  the  subject,  or  thone  recently  pnbllshed  by  Stellwag, 
reference  raiher  than  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  as  \  Wells,  Bsder,  and  others,  Mr.  Laurenco  will  prove  a 
Huch  it  will  be  found  very  valaable  to  the  general  i  safe  and  tru^tworlhv  guide.  He  ha»deMrribed  In  this 
physician.     It  gives  In  very  brief  terms  the  ^ymp-  |  edition  thoHc  novelties  which  have  secured  the  confl- 


toms  and  history  of  the  various  dlseanes  of  the  eye, 
with  just  euongh  cases  detailed  to  elneldate  the  text 


dence  of  the  profension  since  the  appearance  of  his 
last.    To  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  a  decerip- 


without  coufuhing  the  reader.   His  chapter  on  exami-  ;  tion  of  the  optical  defects  of  the  eye,  the  publisher 


n4tion  of  the  eye  is  partlcnlarly  good,  and,  it  seems 
t«>  us,  belter  cslcnlated  to  enlighten  a  novice  than 
Hiiy  (•iniilsr  iai*tmctiona  we  have  read. — Calt/orniu 
MKil.  amtJte,  Jan.  IS70. 

For  thiie>e.  however,  who  mnnt  assume  the  rare  of 


has  given  Increased  value  by  ibe  addition  of  several 
pages  of  Snellen's  ie»t-typefl,  t^o  generalty  nHedtotest 
the  acnteness  of  vision,  snd  which  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  this  country  Thn  volume  haH  been  conside- 
rably  enlarged  snd  improved  by  the  revivioii  and  ad< 


L 


dlneaseM  and  injuries  of  the  eye.  and  who  are  too    diliona  of  its  author,  expressly  for  the  Ameriean 
much  pressed  for  time  to  study  the  classic  works  on  ;  odilion  —Am.  Journ.  Mtd  Sciences,  Jan.  1870. 

A  WSON  {GEORGE).  F  R.  C.  S..  Engl. 

AsMistant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Londtm  Ophth<ilmie  Hospital,  MoorJUlds,  Ac. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS:  their  Imme- 
diate and  Remote  ElTeets.  With  about  one  hundred  illustrations.  In  one  very  hand* 
some  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $3  50 

It  Is  an  admirable  practical  hook  in  the  highest  and  beat  sense  of  the  phrase.— London  MedUeiU  Tftmm 
smut  QassUe,  May  18, 1867. 


\JORLAND  (W,  W.),  M,D. 
^DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their 

Disgoosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.    With  lllustrationf     In  one  large  and  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  tibont  MO  pagee,  eztm  oloth.    $3  60. 


B 


RYANT  (THOMAS),  FR.aS 
THE    PRACTICE    OF   SURGERY,      k  ^wv>\^^  V^Os^  x^xi.xs«x^x». 

engravings  on  wood.     In  one  very  Yiandaovi^  -voXum^.    V!P^r«po^^'^^  ^ 


30  Henry  C.  Lea's  Publicatioxs — (Surgery^  <^c.)- 


ryALES  (Pin LIP  S,),  AI.D.,  surgeon  L\S.y. 
MECTTAXICAL  THEKAPEUTICS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Surjiical 

ApiuiTsitu?.  Api'linnrej*.  and  ElementJiry  Operations:   embrncinj;  Minor  Siirperr.  B:inJ- 

ajrin;:,  Ortlioprnxy,  ami  the  Trentment  oV  Fractures  and  DifloeatioDv.     With  six  hiinlrt-d 

and  forty-two  illusttrntions  on  wood.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  abuut 

700  pa<res:  extra  cinth,  $,')  75;  leather,  $6  To. 

A  Navnl  Medical  Board  directeil  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  merits  of  this  volume.  ofBciully 

states  that  "  it  should  in  nar  opinion  beeome  a  standard  work  in  the  hands  of  every  naval  »\xt- 

geon  :**  and  its  adoption  for  U!«e  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  uf  the  United  States  is  suflBciect 

guarantee  of  its  adaptation  to  the  need.^  of  every-day  practice. 

It  ii»  A  uulqne  Hi'«.'ciiin»u  of  litomlurt'  in  U*  way,  in  It  will  prore  e*p<>ciAl1y  nweful  loinexi>?rienc<»<!  c->na- 

tliat.  tre:itini?npuu  «»iu-li  AV!iri<'tyiif'>ul\i»'ct'*,  it  inaMa  try  practitlvmeri'.  who  are  oiniinuMliy  reiinired   lo 

whole  ^o  coinplHoly  np  lo  llio  wnnts  M  the  iitnd«*Dt  tHkt*  rliarire  of  nurgiral  ca^e*.  under  circuini>iaccc« 

Had  the  gen^r.il  pr'artiiiontr     \Vi>  tiar«>,ni>vor seen  prevladiogthemt'r«>m(heaidi'rexi<erieucnl>ui-jfoni^. 

may  wurk  of  Uk  kind  thnt  onn  coiupeiu  with  it  in  real  — Puvijic  Xtd.  itad  Surg.  Jvurii'iif  Feb.  li^'*. 

Ir '^ii^«u**«,!?JI'' .'^'ir  rrVl;''\V'll!?;'.  Jr".rt!;-!*ri;?^  The  Htle  or  tb«  above  work  i.  ^ulflclentlv  indlc- 
Wtf  would  stato,  iit  Iho  n»K  of  roit*'rai:><n.  iumi  iiiis      ,  #   -.^  ^     .   ^»        ur     i  .  .- "         i 

IMbon^Mooi.irn^].on-lTebookonth.^M,T..Iectthutwe  ^^«  ^f  I?  T' m^I"',  ^^  i^ave  not  -reu  lor  a  Jon? 
l.areM.eu  :  iKtbe  beM  that  can  be  plar.ul  \u  the  hand»  '"'f  j  ^'^•.'•"«'';^  '*ff!J*1-'  'i  *„  t'^'V'*!'*!  '^  'H'' 
of  Ihe^tudput  in  netMl  of  a  tir^t  book  on  Hiu-My,  and    »»  exu-nt    uor  •>«••  ^I'S^b    >    iM'tt^r  ^.Uywd  to    he 

not  to  the  Aurj^eon  alone  that  tni4  biH'k  ni-i<uic^:  the 

lulliH^  to  till  au  «?a,rr- 
l«  her**  icivi  u.     Er.»ry 

, ,  .ireba«e  of  jiiirh  a  biv>k— 

rtineertHlulytbeino-troinplfte:.adlhrtroiijfhwnrk    ti  will  1hi.T  him  his  Ufetlme. St.  L"Ui4t  Mft.  «e- 

of  Itfi  kind  in  the  Euglii>li  liinuoauiv     StiidHnH  and    p.\rta'  Ffb.  l^'l^. 
y«iungprrtriitioner»ofiinr.t:»*ry  will  iiud  it  Invaluable.  ' 


|.l«Ctition,.r.*   who.    without  anv   MpniHl  pr«leU»ioU-i     ""»  "/    "'^  ^urjc-ou  ».onr  «n=ii   m 

o  .urgerv,  are  occa-i-.n.r.y  lulhie  .o  .,e«l  Mirgical    phyKlclan  h.-u.  frt^aent  opporin. 

practitioner  hiiouhl  make  pnrcli 


rpnoyfpsos  {sir  h  E.\-n  v). 

•^  St'rfft>(»n  nnd  Pf\ftfifi"r  ffC!iiif>'itf  Surgery  to  Unir^rtity  ColUg*.  Ho8j>it'jl. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  UKIXAKY  ORGANS.    With 

illustrations  on  wood.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.     $S  25. 

Thet^e  b^rliiri'i*  ^tand  the  •s^-tito  tei<t.  Tlioy  aro  in- 1  on  which  Sir  Hi>nry  Thoiiip^>»u  >pfMkp  with  uior*-  au- 
Ktructivi*  wiiliiMit  b>>ini;  ti'diiiiis,  auil  "imiiio  wllhuui  thority  th:tu  that  iu  which  ho  h:tf  i^pecia^ly  c.it!  'T*  i 
bfiug  diii'u>*>:  iiiid  th'\v  include  many  if  ihiiM'  prac-  '•  hi*  lanreN:  In  addition  to  tbirt.  ilie  coav>-f-:t::<>Lal 
tlcal  hlniK  Ko  iiNfful  for  the  Ktudeut,  and  i-vt^ii  more  ,  style uflOKtrnction,  wliich  i« retained  in  tlie-e  prluc^J 
raiuhble  ti'thi^  yi>nug  practitioner. — f'/i/i'/ftr'y/i  .Vff.  lectures  givo"  tbeui  au  attractivooes:*  wliicli  a  •>>-<% 
Jnttrno!,  April.'l'J'^.  '  tematic  treatise  can  never  po^'*e?«». — LumUtn  Jifr-Zi'-iW 

V,.ry  row  'vi.rds  ..f  or.r-  aiv  nrrr.v:,ry  to  rpcomm^nd  '  ^"'»**  ""<*  ^'fl«««.  AprU  a*,  1&«». 
thf«e  It'll  111  «■.■«  to  tiie  piti!'i'.-»-.luu.     Thrro  i"  no  i»ui'ji»ci  I 

7-»y  TJIK  SAME  AVTIloR. 

OX  THE  PATHOLOGIY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  t)F 

THK  URKTIIHA  AND  IRINAUY  FISTULiK.  With  plates  and  wootl-cuts.  Fr.  ui  the 
third  nnd  revised  Knglish  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  oolavo  volume,  extra  cloth.  $=0  JO. 
(.///>£  Issued.) 

Thii>  classical  work  ha?  so  long  been  recognized  as  a  standard  authority  on  its  perplexing  sub- 
jects that  it  should  be  rt-nilored  ucces>ible  to  the  American  profession.  Having  eujuveJ  the 
advantage  of  a  revision  ui  the  hauil:*  ot'  the  author  within  a  few  mouths,  it  will  be  found  to'preseut 
his  lateral  views  and  to  be  on  n  level  with  the  most  recent  advances  of  surgical  science. 

With  a  w.irk  «rc«?i>rod  a>  t\'  auth.^rity  upon  the    ably  known  by  the  profe^viou  an  thiit  tefure  n«.  za<:-: 
nil'.'»'cl>  "f  wMch  It  tn'Hf-«,  an  txt'^ntlod  ii"tic'»  wiuild 
be  a  wi>rk  'if  sup<'rer<ti;atii)u.     The  simple  iiouounce- 
nieut  of  <in»thi>r  t-ditiun  of  a  work  bo  well  and  favor- 


creatf  a  demand  for  it  from  tho»"?  wii.»  woii.-.I  k^-ep 
themielvex  well  np  in  ibis  dep:irnn».'nt  of  sarjT-ry.— 
Ht.  L*>ui8  yrnt.  ArchiiTJt,  Feb.  1  jTt». 


T 


'AYLOR  (ALFRED  S.).  Al.D., 

L"tvr'r  niL  M-J.  Jurifj'.  unl  CKnuiMtr]/  in  Guy'*  /IftAj>itnI. 

MEfUCAL   JTRISIMU'DENCE.     Sixth  American,  fioni    tlio   eiirhth 

uii«l  ro\i.*eil  London  edition.  With  Notes  and  References  to  American  IVci^iint.  i»v  Cle- 
WK.NT  L.  I'EKiuisi:.  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  iioj-agt-s. 
extra  oloih,  $4  oO  ;  leather,  $5  60. 

Tl.e«ixi>i  I'd'.ii.Mi  "f  thip  p.'pular  woik  coiiiiis  to  u>    knowbnt  that  hi*  next  ca^  may  cr«itt'.<  f.-r  1..?:;  .-u 
111  i'miv::.'  .1".  a  i;-.  w  c.iitir.  Mr.  I'.ur vf  ilie  I'liila-    euior»:i.i:cy  :\r  \\t>  u>e,    lo  tho.*,- w  1  ■  .-.ri'  u   i  t:..  :"  r- 


entiii>Ii-Iii><I.  that  it  ne«dM  no  r«M*0]iiiiieiidi»ti'>n.     He  id 


Henbt  C.  Lea^s  PuBLiOATioifS — (Mediool  Jwrisprudence^  it^c).     81 


T>LASDFORD  [G.  FIELDING).  M.  /).,  F.  K.  C  P., 

J^  Ltdnrtr  nn  Paycfutlogical  Mtnitcinf.  at  tfuf  Sfhiml  nf  St.  On'trgfi's  HoMjtital,  ^r. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:   Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Me<lionl  and  Legal,  of  InsftB*  PatienU.  With  a  Sammnry  of  the  LnwH  in  tbri-e  in  the 
United  States  on  the  C(»nfllneinent  of  the  Invane.  By  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.  In  one  very 
handsouie  octavo  volume  of  471  pages:  extra  oluth,  $3  26.     {Jnitt  Usued.) 

This  vtdunie  is  [irepented  to  meet  the  want,  »o  frequently  expressed,  of  a  ooinprohen!*ive  trea- 
tire.  in  ininlorate  compa.1.4,  on  the  pathology,  dingnonii,  nnd  treatment  of  in?<.anity.  T<i  rendt>r  it  of 
more  value  to  the  prnctitluner  in  this  comitry,  l>r.  Ray  has  added  nn  appendix  which  nfTords  in- 
form:! t  ion,  not  elsewhere  tube  found  in  so  accessible  a  form,  to  pbyvicians  who  may  at  any  moment 
be  called  upon  to  take  action  in  relation  to  patient*. 

It  i>iiti!)fl<«H  H  want  wbieh  mu»t  hare  been  sorely  a»  o»r  nwn  rending  extnndv)  in  any  other. — LtmtlAn 

felt  by  the  busy  Keueral  praetitiuDer«orthiiicoantry.  Prontiti'>nfr,  Ffb.  1671. 
It  t>iko>j(  th«^  toriii  (»f  a  manual  of  cliuioal  deMrlpttou 

of  the  varion'>  furms  of  iniianlty,  with  a  deacrlptloD  l)r.  IMuodrnrd's  book  well  moetn  the  prerailioif  de- 

of  the  iiiodc  of  exumioinK  per.xons  suBiM^cted  of  in*  flcieucy,  audisoneof  tliatcla«H,  nuhupinly  toof^inall, 

•aulty.     VV«*  chII  particalar  attention  to  thl*>  feature  which  pruvn  a  real  blcnxiug  to  the  bu^y  pmrtlttoner 

of  tbo  bDuk.  its  giving  It  a  unique  value  to  thn  gene-  who  hai«  no  other  time  for  rendtug  but  thone  odd  mo* 

ral  prartlti<Mii:r.    [f  wo  pa«fl  from  theoretieal  cunMde-  meutM  which  he  cau  catch  in  hi»  brief  interrale- of 

nttitkiiN  to  de^cripti-.MiH  uf  the  varieties  of  iaitanity  aa  lel-ure.     It  1h  ao  fr^e  from  d«'fectH  and  la  ao  fair  a  re- 

actually  seen  in  prarticit  and  the  appropriate  treat-  fri'-euiation  of  the  moat  approved  Tiewa  re»peetlnK 

meat  fur  them,  we  And  in  Dr.  Blaudford'a  work  a  lusuuity,  that  we  And  in  it  small  occatilon  fur  eritl* 

conalderablf  advaneo  over  previoua  writlnga  on  the  cIkiu,  and  can  do  little  more  thau  commend  It  an  an 

itubjpct.     His  {lictureH  uf  the  varlonv  forms  of  mental  adniiralije  manual  fur  practical  use.     We  end  aa  we 

dis»^ai«4*  arc  ho  clear  and  goiMl  that  no  reader  can  fall  1  hetran,  in  heartily  recommending  it  rh  a  most  useful 

tu  bo  •'truck  with  their  superiority  to  those  given  in  and  reliable  u;uidf  to  the  g<'neral  practitioner.— .4m. 

ordinary  manualii  in  the  Irtish  laagnago  or  (so  far  Jnurnnl  JIkI.  Utiencetf  April,  1S71. 


rrriXSLOW  {FORBES),  M.D.,D.C,L.,ic. 
•ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  RIIAIX  AND  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  MIND;  their  incipient  Symptoms.  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro- 
phylaxis. Second  American,  f^om  the  third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  extra  cloth.     $4  25.     {Lately  Issued.) 

A  work  which,  like  the  preHcnt,  will  largely  aid 
thi'  practitioner  in  recoguisiog  and  arresting  the  flrat 
iooidioUM  advances  of  cerebral  and  mental  disease,  Is 


one  of  imuitMtx*^  practical  value,  and  demands  earnest 
atii-ution  and  diliijont  study  on  the  part  of  all  who 
havf  emhrKCLMl  the  medical  profeasioa,  and  have 
th(*rcby  nndertakon  reaponaihilitles  in  which  the 
Wfliitro  and  happlneMH  of  individuals  and  families 
arc  lHri;i>Iy  involved.    We  shall  therefore  close  this 


bri(*f  and  nfK:e>«»<arily  very  imperfect  notice  of  Dr. 
Winslow's  great  and  clasaical  work  by  expretalng 
oar  conviction  that  It  Is  long  since  so  important  aad 
beautifully  written  a  volume  has  lasued  from  tha 
British  medical  press.— />isMin  Mttlieal  Frtst. 


It  is  the  moat  interehUug  as  well  aa  valuable  book 
that  wo  have  »eeu  for  a  long  time.  It  is  truly  fasci- 
nating.— Am.  Jour.  Med.  Scinnctt. 


T  KA  (IIKXRV  C). 

SlirKHSTITION    AND    FORCE:    ESSAYS    ON    THE   WAGER  OF 

LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL.  AND  TORTURE.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.  In  one  handsome  volume  royal  I2mo.  of  nearly  500  pages;  extra  cloth,  $2  75. 
{Ju»t  Issued.) 

We  know  of  no  single  work  which  contains,  la  eo  -  interesting  phases  of  hum.in  society  and  progress.  .  . 
smiill  a  cv«ni)Mi«>«.  i>o  much  lllnntrallve  of  the  strangest  i  The  faluoxs  and  breudth  with  which  ho  has  carried 
oi'tTstions  of  the  human  mind.  Foot-notes  five  the  \  out  bin  comparative  anrvey  of  this  ropulalvo  fleld  of 
auihoriiy  for  ftiich  ^tatemeBt,  showing  vast  research  '  history  [TurtureJ,  are  such  a^  to  preclude  our  doing 
an<l  woudiTiul  lndur>try.  We  advise  our  cnnfrirtt  I  Justlru  to  the  work  within  our  prcNent  limits.  But 
to  i«'ad  thit  book  and  ponder  Its  teachings.— (/Afcfi^o  j  here,  as  throughout  the  volume,  there  will  be  found 
M-d.  J'tHTiiiil^  Aug.  1^7U.  .  a  wealth  of  iiluKtratiuu  and  a  critical  grasp  of  the 

A.  a  work  of  cnrious  inquiry  oa  certain  outlying  j  PhHo^ophinil  Import  of  farts  which  will  render  Mi. 
puiiil«  of  ob.soloto  raw,  "Superstition  and  Force^'  is  I  t**  *  '*'"»''"i  "^  TJ^^^?  value  tu  the  historical  sto- 
oii..  of  tho  niM.-t  remarkable  books  we  ha»e  met  with.  1  d«nt.— Lom/un  haturdfiy  lievuw,  Oct.  ii,  18T0. 
— /.Mrt'/o/i  At'if.ntzam,  Xov.  3, 1866.  ^g  n  l,^^,^  ^f  ^^^j  reference  on  the  subject,  it  is  of 

III*  h:i*t  thrownagreat  deal  of  light  upon  what  most  |  the  highest  vaiue.— IfetlmJuWcr  i^eeJeio,  Oct.  1M7. 
hv  regarded  aa  uae  of  the  moat  Instrnetive  as  well  as 


T>Y  THE  SA.VE  AUTHOR.    {ItutluumL) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OF  THE  TEM- 

POKAL  POWER— BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY— EXCOMMUNICATION.   In  one  Urge  royal 
12iuo.  volume  of  516  pp.  extra  oloth.     $2  75. 

The  story  was  never  told  more  calmly  or  with    literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  flrst 
greater  learning  or  wlner  thought.   We  doubt,  indeed,     Am<>rican  houses  is  also  the  writi>r  of  some  of  its  must 
if  any  oth^r  study  of  this  field  can  be  compared  with    original  bookH. — Lnnduu  Atlumaum,  Jau.  7,  1»71. 
thiK  for  clearness   accuracy,  and  power. - C*<cciyo        jir.  Lo^  has  done  groat  honor  to  himself  and  thia 
hxamiiif.r,  uec.  i!»7U.  country  by  iho  admirable  wurkx  he  has  written  on 

Mr.  LeaV  liileMt  work,  "Studies  in  Ohuren  History,**  '  eccIeHiolngk^  I  and  cognate  subjects.  We  have  already 
fully  sustains  the  promise  of  the  first.  It  deals  with  had  occunton  to  cummend  hi•^  "Superstition  aud 
three  subjects — the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of  Force*'  an«t  his  "History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy.'* 
Clergy,  and  Kxcommnnioation,  the  record  of  which  \  Tbo  prc-out  volume  Is  fully  as  atdmirabie  In  Its  m«- 
hasa  peculiar  impurtanee  for  the  BngUshstodeat,  and  I  thodof  dealing  with  topics  and  In  the  thorough oesk— 
is  a  chapter  oq  Ancient  I«av  likely  to  be  regarded  a«  [  a  quality  sufre<|uently  lacking  In  Amerloan  authors — 
final.  We  can  hardly  pass  from  our  mentiou  of  such  j  with  which  they  are  inveitifated.— y.  V.  Jv>\krwiV<^>\ 
works  as  those— with  which  that  on  ".Sacerdotal -.  i'tfi/c/l«i(.  Mtdl«livc>  i»\lA^'V^<>  , 
Celibacy"  should  be  included— without  uoUuk  lUe  \ 
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